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PREFATORY NOTE. 


In the Preface to my former volume I expressed a 
hope that the remaining volume might be completed 
for publication before the end of the year 1881. This 
hope has been disappointed partly owing to the labour 
of expanding into a separate work the Sketch of 
Ancient Philosophy, which formed part of the Intro- 
duction to the First Book, and partly from the un- 
foreseen difficulties which I have encountered in the 
endeavour to explain fully the scientific views of the 
Ancients, as they are reported by Cicero in his Second 
Book. The consequent increase in the size of the Com- 
mentary has made it necessary to devote a whole 
volume to this Book, and the publication of the third 
and last Book must still be deferred to another year. 

In the present volume I have been enabled to im- 
prove on the Apparatus Criticus of my former volume, 
owing to the kindness of the authorities of Merton 
College, Oxford, in lending me their valuable Codex 
(Oxf. 0, here denoted simply as Oxf.) written in the 
12th century. It is older than any other English Ms 
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of the De Natura Deorum with the exception of the 
fragmentary Harleian no. 2622 (K), and is closely allied 
with the oldest of all the mss, the Vienna Codex of 
the 10th century (v). I have inserted a full collation 
of the Merton Codex amongst Mr Swainson’s Collations 
of English mss, showing such a remarkable resemblance 
between it and v, that the one might easily be sup- 
posed to have been copied from the other. 

As regards the Commentary I have again to thank 
Mr H. J. Roby and my brother, the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Latin, both for their careful criticisms of my 
own work and for the notes to which their initials 
are attached. I have also to thank Prof. W. G. Adams 
of King’s College, and my kind neighbours Dr Woolley 
and Dr Henry Kane, for allowing me to consult them 
in regard to physical, astronomical or physiological 
difficulties. We are greatly in want of good books 
in English on the history of Ancient Science, especially 
of Astronomy, which occupies so large a space in this 
portion of Cicero’s treatise. The best known English 
work on the subject, that by Sir G. C. Lewis, is 
utterly unmethodical, a mere collection of unconnected 
essays ; while the famous French history of Delambre 
consists mainly of analyses of particular treatises, and 
is too technical for ordinary readers, not to mention its 
occasional carelessness in points of detail, of which an 
example may be seen in the account of Posidonius 
cited in my note on § 92 multis partibus. Schau- 
bach’s Geschichte der griechischen Astronomie is more 
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helpful to a scholar, but unfortunately it only comes 
down to Eratosthenes; and Rudolf Wolf in his ex- 
cellent Geschichte der Astronomie is only able to allow 
a limited space to the Astronomy of the Ancients. 

While I have been engaged in the study of the 
scientific writings of the Old World, it has often 
occurred to me to deplore the neglect into which they 
have fallen amongst ourselves. The early guesses of 
Greek science exhibit i a most interesting way the 
development of the human mind, and they are so 
closely connected with the philosophy of their time, 
that it is scarcely possible to form a right estimate of 
the one without knowing something of the other. Why 
might not Cambridge, which has now admitted into 
her final classical school the Art, Philosophy, History 
and Law of the Ancients, add to these also the Science 
of the Ancients as a new alternative subject ? It would 
be easy to have examinations in Mathematical and 
Biological Science in alternate years; and, if in one 
year students were asked to bring up for examination 
specified treatises of such authors as Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Geminus and Ptolemy, and in another year 
portions of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pliny and Galen, 
particularly the De Usu Partiun of the last, I think 
it would not only call attention to some very excel- 
lent and much neglected writings, but also provide 
a useful link between our literary and our scientific 
education. | 
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PNTRODUCTION: 


ANALYSIS OF BOOK II. 


Introduction, ch. 1§ 1—3. 
A. Proof of the Divine Existence, ch. 1 § 4—ch. xvi § 44. 
B. The Divine Nature, ch. xvii § 45—ch. xxvut § 72. 


O. Providential Government of the Universe, ch. xxix § 73— 





ch. LXxI, § 153. 
D. Providential Care for Man, ch. txt § 154—xxvi § 167. 


A. The Divine Existence proved (a) from the observation of the 
heavens, (b) from general consent, (c) from various recorded epipha- 
nies, (¢) from the fact of divination. §§ 4—12. 

Ab. Further explained. Cleanthes derives the consensus of 
belief from four causes, (1) presentiments of the future (7. ¢. divina- 
tion just treated of), (2) the blessings of life, (3) terrible and unusual 
phenomena of nature, (4) the order of the heavenly bodies (treated 
of under a). §§ 13—l15. 

Ae. Argument of Chrysippus: (1) the universe shows the opera- 
tion of superhuman, ¢.¢. of divine power; (2) the universe is too 
beautiful to be the habitation of man alone, it implies a superhuman 
inhabitant. §§ 16, 17. 

Af. Man inhabits the lowest region of the universe ; the pure 
ether of the higher regions is fitted for nobler inhabitants. § 17. 

Ag. Still even man is gifted with reason, and this, like the 
grosser elements of which his body is composed, must be derived 
from the universe, as its source. § 18. 

Ah. The universe being perfect must contain that which is 
essential to perfection, viz. mind, § 18. 


b2 
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Ai. The sympathy which unites all the parts of the universe 
shows that they are pervaded by one Divine Spirit. §§ 19, 20. 


Ak. Zeno’s argument for the divinity of the universe (and 
therefore indirectly for the Divine Existence, since the universe 
exists). (1) What has reason is better than what has not reason, 
therefore the universe, as the best of things, must possess reason : 
similarly it may be proved to be wise, blessed, eternal, and therefore 
God. (2) The universe must be sentient because it has sentient 
parts. (3) It must be rational because it gives birth to what is 
rational, §§ 20—22. 


Al. Physical argument for divine existence: (1) heat is the 
cause of motion and of life; the whole universe is pervaded by heat ; 
in heat we find the governing principle (yyepovixcv) of the universe : 
therefore it must have in the highest degree that reason which is 
found even in the inferior parts of the universe. §§ 23—30. (2) 
The mundane heat is far purer than our earthly heat, therefore it 
must possess the properties of heat in a far higher degree ; and it 
acts freely without any coercion from without. §§ 30, 31. (3) 
What is self-moved is soul: the mundane heat is self-moved, and 
therefore of the nature of soul. (4) If the universe were not pos- 
sessed of reason, the whole would be inferior to the part which is 
possessed of reason, which is absurd. § 32. 


Am. Argument from the Scale of Existence. (1) We observe 
the gradual ascent from vegetable to animal life, from animal to 
human, the last showing the potentiality of virtue and wisdom: 
hence we infer a yet higher stage, the divine, which is essentially 
and always virtuous and wise. §§ 33, 34. (2) All things are striv- 
ing after perfection, but in the case of the lower limited natures, 
this tendency cannot fulfil itself: in universal nature it can. § 35. 
(3) Since it is confessed that the universe is the best of all things, 
it cannot be limited to vegetable or animal or merely human 
existence. It must be actually and essentially wise and good (and 
therefore divine): for a potentiality which has never risen into 
actuality throughout eternity would be inferior to that of man. § 36. 
(4) Man is born to contemplate and imitate the universe to which 
he belongs. The universe alone is perfect and its own end. It must 
therefore be possessed of what is best, viz. reason. 37. (5) Ideal 
excellénce can only be found in that which is complete in all its 
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parts; the universe alone is absolutely complete; therefore the 
absolute Ideal can only be found in the universe. § 38, 


An. The heavenly bodies also are divine: (1) because they are 
composed of the purest ether corresponding to our vital heat. §§ 
39—4]1. (2) Since each of the lower elements, earth, water, air, has 
its living occupant, it is probable that it is so too with the highest 
element, ether: and since the nature of the animal depends upon 
the element in which it lives, it is probable that those which live in 
the purest and most active element will possess the keenest and 
purest intelligence. §§ 42, 48. (3) The intelligence of the stars is 
shown by their orderly movements, which proceed not from nature 
or chance, but from their own free-will. §§ 43, 44, 


B. The Divine Nature. S$ 45—72. 


Ba. The divine form, as it is seen in the beings already recog- 
nised as divine, viz. the universe and the heavenly bodies. §§ 45 
—49, 


(1) The populace and the Epicureans wrongly hold that God 
is in the form of man. §§ 45, 46. (2) The sphere is the most 
perfect of solids, and circular revolution is the most perfect of move- 
ments, and this is the form and this the movement of the universe 
and the stars. §$ 47—49. 


Lb. The divine activity, as shown in the movements and the 
operations of the heavenly bodies, of the sun (1), of the moon (2), 
of the planets (3), of the fixed stars and the heaven itself (4). 
§§ 49—57. 

Be, The divinity of nature shown in its creative and artistic, 
as well as in its providential activity. §§ 57, 58. 

Bd. The Gods of the popular religion are either names for 
benefits received from the Gods (1), or personified virtues and 
passions (2), or the spirits of departed benefactors (3), or personified 
forces of nature (4). §$§ 60—70. 

Be. One divine Being is to be worshipped under these various 
forms in holiness and purity, avoiding all superstition. §§ 71, 72. 


C. Providential government of the wniverse. §§ 73—153., 


Ca. Introductory. The sneers of Epicurus are grounded in 
ignorance (1). Division of subject (2). §§ 73—75. ° 
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Cb. Providential government inferred from a consideration of 
the Divine nature: (1) It is a part of our idea of God that he should 
be active, and active in the noblest way, and consequently in regard 
to the noblest object, i.e. the universe: (2) if he is not so, then he 
must be inferior to some other power which rules the universe; but 
such inferiority contradicts the very definition of Deity ; therefore 
he cannot be subject to any other power ; therefore he must rule the 
universe himself: (3) the Gods form a community, and it is natural 
to suppose that they possess those same social virtues, which we 
believe that we have derived from them ; but that they possess them - 
in higher perfection and manifest them on a vaster scale in the great 
city of the universe: (4) when we confess the benevolent wisdom 
displayed in the universe and the heavenly bodies and agree that 
these are divine, we confess that all things are ordered by divine 


Providence. §§ 76—80. 


Cc. Providential government inferred from the consideration | 
of the universe itseif as embodying an intelligent principle first im- 
parted to it by a creative energy. (1) Meaning of the term ‘nature.’ 
(2) The universe is a vast organism permeated and controlled by an 
intelligent nature, all the parts of which co-operate for the good of 
the whole. (3) The fact that all the parts, of which the universe is 
composed, are combined as is best for beauty and utility, can only be 
explained as the result of intelligence. Nature exhibits a skill 
infinitely beyond the reach of art, but even art testifies to the exist- 
ence and intelligence of the artist. If the orrery attests the wisdom 
of Archimedes, much more must the movements of the heavenly 
bodies ‘attest the wisdom of the Creator. (4) The absurdity of 
attempting to explain the universe as the result of the fortuitons 
concourse of atoms. (5) Custom blinds men, or they could not fail 
to acknowledge that the wonders of nature are the works of God. 


§§ 81—98. 


Cd. A detailed review of the wonders of nature. (1) The earth 
and other elements. §§ 98—101. (2) The sun, moon, and planets. 
§§ 102, 103. (3) The constellations. §§ 104—115. (4) The several 
parts of the universe are held together by a strong centripetal force, 
which is the cause of warmth and light to all things, and out of 
which all are developed anew in the cyclical regeneration. §§ 115— 
118. (5) Thus there is a harmony and sympathy between the re- 
motest parts of the universe, and our earth is benefited by a stellar 
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influence. § 119. (6) Wonders of vegetable life. § 120. (7) 
Wonders of animal life. §§ 121—129. 


a. General adaptation of animal nature for the preservation 
of the individual. §§ 121—123. 

8B. Special adaptations in particular cases for the same purpose. 
§§ 123—127. 

y. Adaptations of animal nature to ensure the preservation of 
the species. §§ 128, 129. 

6. Adaptations of external nature to meet the wants of plants 
and animals. §§ 130—182. 


(8) The hand of Providence is most plainly visible in man. 

§§ 133—153. 

a. In the provision made for supporting his life by food and 
air, §§ 134—138. 

B. In the framework of his body and his erect position. §§ 
139, 140. 

y. In the organs of sense. §§ 140—146. 

6. In the gift of reason. §§ 147, 148. 

e. In the gift of speech through the wondrous mechanism of 
the vocal organs. §§ 148, 149. 

é. In the capacity for action through the mechanism of the 
hand. §§ 150—152. 

yn. In the capacity for meditation and worship. § 153. 


D. Providential care for man. S$ 154—167. 
Da. Whatever tends to man’s good was designed for him. § 154. 


Db. The universe exists for the sake of its rational inhabitants, 


viz. Gods and men. § 155. 


De. We may see this in the heavenly bodies, which, besides 
their general use for the preservation of the universe, afford also a 
beautiful and instructive spectacle to man, and man alone of animals. 


§ 155. 


Dd. The vegetable kingdom exists for his sake, as plainly as 
the harp for the sake of the harpist; many of its products can only 
be utilized by his labour and skill, and only appreciated by his 
finer sense. §§ 156—158. 


De. Even the animals are created for him, to clothe him, guard 
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him, feed him, carry him, draw for him, exercise his strength and 
courage. §§ 158—161. 

Df. 8o the inorganic world needs the labour of man to provide 
what is useful to him and him alone. §§ 161, 162. 


Dg. Divination is the exclusive possession of man. §§ 162, 163. 
Dh, Cumulative force of these proofs. § 163. 


Di. The care of the Gods extends to individual men. From 
them each man receives wisdom and virtue. §§ 164—167. 


Dk. External misfortune is no sign of the Divine wrath or 
neglect: to the philosopher all things turn out for good. § 167. 


Conclusion. § 168. 


ON THE SOURCES OF THE SECOND BOOK OF THE 
DE NATURA DEORUM. 


In discussing the sources of the First Book we have seen what 
was Cicero’s method in the composition of his philosophical treatises, 
They are adaptations from Greek originals ; and, as the comparison of 
the wept évoeBetas of Philodemus has shown us, Cicero borrows not 
only the topics and arguments, but even the quotations of the author 
whom he follows. We need not therefore suppose with Teuffel 
(Hist. of Rom. Lat. § 173. 10, ed. 1) that, because Cicero quotes from 
Aristotle, Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, in the course of his 
Second Book, he had himself studied the writings of these philo- 
sophers with a view to its composition. It is much more probable 
that he is following in the steps of some later writer or writers, 
and using the quotations which he found there ready to hand. If 
we ask who is the writer whom Cicero is most likely to have fol- 
lowed, the answer is undoubtedly— Posidonius, who is referred to 
int 123 as familiaris omnium nostrum, and whose treatise ‘on the 
Nature of the Gods,’ there cited, has been shown to be the probable 
authority for the criticism of the Epicurean system, contained in the 
latter half of Bk. 1 (cf. Jntroduction, vol. 1, p. lii foll.). This sup- 
position is confirmed by the fact that the treatises which immediately 
preceded and followed the present, viz. the Z'usculan Disputations 
and the De Divinatione (not to mention other writings of Cicero) are 
in great part taken from Posidonius ; see, for the former, Heine De 


font. Tusc. Disp. Weimar 1863, P. Corssen De .Posidonio khodio, 
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Bonn 1878, and, for the latter, Schiche De font. lib. de Divinatione, 
Jena 1875, Hartfelder Die Quellen v. Ciceros ‘de Divinatione,’ 
Freiburg 1878. But the strongest argument for the Posidonian 
authorship of the original which Cicero here follows, is to be found 
in an examination of the book itself, in the agreement between the 
opinions there expressed, and opinions elsewhere attributed to Posi- 
donius, sometimes in opposition to, or in contra-distinction from, 
other writers of his school. 

The main points of distinction between Posidonius and the Stoics 
in general appear to have been (1) his easy and flowing style and 
general literary tastes, (2) his wide scientific interest, (3) his admira- 
tion for Plato and Aristotle, and his modification of the older Stoic 
doctrines so as to bring them more into accordance with the Academic 
and Peripatetic doctrines. As to (1) we are told by Strabo ur 2, 
§ 9 Tlocedavios ovK améxetrar THs ovvnfods pytopeias, adda oovver- 
Govoia tais vrepBoXats, which agrees with what we read in § 20 of 
our book, haec cum uberius disputantur et fusius, ut mihi est in 
animo facere, facilius effugiunt Academicorum calumniam; so Galen 
tells us (Hipp. et Plat. p. 399 K.) that Posidonius was in the habit 
of relieving his philosophical discussions with illustrations from the 
poets and historians, which again is quite in accordance with the 
speech of Balbus; compare, for historical illustration, §§ 6—11 on 
divination, § 61 on apotheosis, § 69 on the office of Lucina, § 165 on 
particular providences ; for poetical quotations compare § 4 and § 65 
from Ennius on the divinity of the heavens ; from Euripides on the 
same subject § 65; from Attius, illustrating the theistic argument 
from the impression produced by the sight of the first ship § 89; 
from Aratus describing the constellations §§ 104—114; from 
Aratus again on the Golden Age § 159. We need not suppose 
that all these exactly correspond to quotations in the original. 
Cicero has no doubt given at times examples from Roman history 
instead of Greek history ; and Posidonius had not Cicero’s temptation 
to tax the attention of his readers with long quotations from Aratus. 
It may be said however that, whatever his authority, Cicero’s 
natural taste would have led him to rhetorical treatment of his 
subject: and this is certainly true. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that community of taste would naturally lead him to 
select Posidonius in preference to other Stoics. I do not however 
lay so much stress on this point as on those which I have next 
to deal with. 
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It is evident that the subject of Natural Theology is one which 
requires for its treatment a wide acquaintance with science ; and in 
point of fact we find this book of Cicero’s dealing more or less 
with almost all the sciences known to the ancients, from the most 
general physical speculations down to particular theories of geo- 
metry and astronomy and the various sciences of observation, 
such as geography, botany, zoology, anatomy, anthropology, and 
sociology. Now we know that Posidonius was generally regarded as 
the most learned and most scientific of all the Stoic philosophers ; 
thus Galen, who quotes him largely on questions relating to human 
physiology and psychology, calls him o émusrnwovixdtatos TOV YTwLKOv 
dua TO yeyupvacbar Kata yewpetpiav (Lipp. et Plat. p. 652 K.); Cleo- 
medes confesses that he compiled his treatise on Astronomy principally 
from his writings (Cleom, 11 7 ta wodAd Tév eipnuevwv ex TOV TOV ILocet- 
dwviov eiAjmrat), and Strabo, who often cites him in his Geography, 
speaks of him as avnp tav Ka nuds pitooddwv todvpabéotaros (Str. 
xvi 2§ 10). Ishall proceed to show in detail that, as far as we are 
able to test the matter, there is a remarkable agreement between the 
scientific views of Posidonius and those put forward in this book. 
First as to Astronomy, which occupies the most prominent place in 
the argument, Cicero refers expressly to the orrery of Posidonius 
(§ 88), as illustrating and justifying the process by which we infer 
the existence of a superintending mind from the observation of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. What Cicero says of the con- 
stitution of the sun and planets, and of their being nourished by 
terrestrial vapours, is in accordance with what we are told of the 
views of Posidonius (see §§ 39, 40, 118 with the notes). When 
Cicero tells us that the sun is many times larger than the earth 
(§ 92), that the moon is rather more than half the size of the earth 
(§ 103), that Venus and Mercury are between the earth and the 
sun (§ 52), all this agrees with what we read in Cleomedes, some- 
times with the express addition that he is quoting from Posidonius, 
while it is inconsistent with the views of the older Stoics. The same 
agreement is to be found in regard to the properties of the sphere 
and its peculiar mobility (§ 48), the stability of the universe and the 
question as to the Cyclic Conflagration, on which Posidonius appears 
to have expressed himself as doubtfully as Cicero (§§ 85, 115, 118). 
Lunar influence again (§§ 19, 50, 119) was a favourite study of 
Posidonius. He was the first to establish the true theory of the 
tides (see nn. on §§ 19, 132), the inquiry into which was stigmatized 
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by the elder Stoics as frivolous and unworthy the attention of a 
philosopher. Like Cicero, he contrasted the denser atmosphere im- 
mediately surrounding the earth with the fine ether, which filled the 
upper regions of the universe (§ 17), he described the inhabited world 
as an island surrounded by the ocean (§ 165), and, as we learn from 
Seneca, he paid particular attention to the phenomena of volcanos: 
(§ 96). Both Strabo and Galen refer to him as the chief writer on 
the influence of the climate of a country upon the mental and moral 
constitution of its inhabitants (§§ 17, 42); and Galen tells us he 
laid great stress on the use of diet for controlling the irrational 
elements of the mind (§ 42). For here too Posidonius differed from 
the older Stoics: he recognized an irrational element in man’s 
nature, softening down the broad demarcation drawn by Chrysippus 
between the different kingdoms of nature, and adopted Aristotle’s 
view, that each higher function of the soul involves the lower, so 
that all the functions are found combined with rationality in man 
(§§ 33, 34, 85); while certain plants make an approach towards 
animal life (§ 120), and animals towards human life (§ 29). The 
rational soul is not only an emanation from Deity (§ 17), but it is 
itself eternal, not, as the older Stoics believed, doomed to perish in 
the Cyciical Conflagration (§ 62). On the origin of civilization 
Cicero’s view (§§ 148, 150) is in complete accordance with what 
Seneca tells us of Posidonius (Ep. 92). Both rationalize the old 
belief in a Golden Age (§ 159), and attribute the early inventions 
of mankind to philosophic lawgivers and kings. Even Cicero's 
patriotic eulogy of Roman piety is not without a parallel in Posi- 
donius (§ 8). 

I go on now to the 3rd point mentioned above, the admiration 
shown for the writings of Plato and Aristotle. In my note on $ 32 
I have pointed out that Cicero’s deus philosophorum, applied to 
the former, may be matched from the fragments of Posidonius, 
while it is quite opposed to the language of the older Stoics. So 
Aristotle is praised in § 95 and § 125; and the notes on §§ 13, 17, 26 
(spontaneous generation), 33 (scale of existence), 34 (union of higher 
and lower functions in man), 36 (movement of all things towards 
perfection), 42 (each element has inhabitants corresponding to it), 43 
(nature, chance and freewill), 44 (voluntary movement of stars), 
51 (the Great Year), 56 (opposition of sublunary and superlunary 
regions), the fine passage about the cave-dwellers quoted from 
Aristotle’s de philosophia § 95, the whole section on zoology §§ 121— 
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129, much of the section on anatomy §§ 134—146, show how largely 
the author whom Cicero follows was influenced by Aristotle. No 
doubt this is true generally of the Stoic school, but the views put 
forward in some of the above-cited passages are opposed to those of 
the older Stoics, and may with much probability be attributed to 
Posidonius, of whom Strabo says (11 3 § 8) roAd yap éort 76 aitrodoytKov 
Tap avt@ Kal To apiototeAtCov. 

The next point for consideration is whether we have any grounds 
for supposing that the treatise of Posidonius, quoted in 1 123, would 
deal with the same topics as Cicero’s similarly named work. Schwencke 
(Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 1877 pp. 129—140) points out that in 
general the Stoics treated the question of the Existence and Nature 
of the Gods separately from that of the Providential Government 
of the World. Thus the zept zpovoias of Chrysippus is a distinct 
work from his zepi Gedy, and Diogenes Laertius mentions them in 
different parts of his 7th book, the former in c. 138, the latter in c. 
148. But of Posidonius, and of him alone, we are told that he 
treated of both subjects under the title of wept Gedy (Diog. l.c.). His 
treatise consisted of five books, in the lst of which he maintained 
the divinity of the heaven and the universe, in the 3rd (so Cobet, 
not 13th as in Hiibner’s ed.) argued in favour of the providential 
government of the werld, while in the 5th he confuted the Epicurean 
doctrine (VY. D. 1123). It seems not improbable therefore that, as 
Schwencke suggests, the first four books of Posidonius may have 
corresponded with the quadruple division with which Cicero com- 
mences his second book. 

One other slight indication of the author may be found in § 165, 
where Rhodes is put on a level with Rome, Athens and Sparta, see 
Mr Roby’s note on the passage. As Panaetius was born at Rhodes, 
while Posidonius resided there for the greater part of his life, this 
might at first sight appear to be equally in favour of either author- 
ship, but there can be little doubt that such an allusion is more 
natural in the mouth of one who, like Pusidonius, presided over the 
University of Rhodes and took a leading part in its politics, than of 
one who spent the active years of his life in Athens and in Rome 
and never returned to his native land after he had once left it (Cie. 
Tusc. V 107). 

I think that the various considerations adduced above leave little 
doubt as to the Posidonian authorship of Cicero’s treatise, but there 
are some facts which appear to militate against this and which have 
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induced Hirzel (Untersuchungen zu Cicero’s philosophischen Schriften 
1 191—244) to assign a number of different authorities for the 
different parts of Cicero’s book. In the first place Cicero writes to 
Atticus (Aff. x11 8) in June 45 B.c., the year before the J. D. 
appeared, asking for an epitome of the writings of Caelius by Brutus, 
and for Panaetius wept rpovotas. Must we not suppose that he asked 
for them with the intention of using them for the book which he was 
then preparing, especially as we find that he quotes from Caelius in 
§ 8, and as he chose Panaetius as his authority in the first two books 
of the De Officiis? Much that has been said in favour of the claims 
of Posidonius is also applicable to Panaetius. He wrote a good style, 
was an admirer of Plato and Aristotle, and departed on many points 
from the rigid dogmatism of the older Stoics. We are not told how- 
ever that he paid much attention to science, and there are certainly 
parts of this second book which could not possibly have been derived 
from him. For instance Divination is defended in §§ 7—12 and 
again in 162, 163, but we know from Cicero himself Div. 1 if, ir co, 
97, as well as from other writers (see Zeller 1v p. 567), that Panae- 
tius was a disbeliever in divination; Schiche and Hartfelder even 
suppose his treatise mept mpovoias to have been the authority used by 
Cicero for the second book of his de divinatione, in which the nega- 
tive side is supported, Again the immortality, or rather the eternity 
of the soul is maintained in § 62, but, as we see from the Zwsculans 
(1 42, 78), this was entirely rejected by Panaetius. Also the manner 
in which his opinion in regard to the Cyclic Conflagration is referred 
to is inconsistent with the idea that Cicero could have been there 
copying from him. Still there is the fact that Cicero was studying 
his wept zpovoias at the time when he was engaged on his own book 
on the subject. But so also he was studying Phaedrus zept @eav, 
when writing about the Epicurean theology, and yet we have seen 
reason to believe that his authority for that portion of his treatise was 
not Phaedrus, but Zeno, see vol. 1 p. xutv foll. If Cicero used Pa- 
naetius for his treatise on Divination, which is merely a sequel to the 
N. D., this would be quite sufficient explanation for his request to 
Atticus, but he may also have thought of getting further material 
either for his exposition or for his criticism of the Stoic doctrine on 
Providence. Hirzel however is of opinion that the second book 
shows signs of having been compiled from different sources, and that 
while one part is taken from Posidonius, another part is from A pollo- 
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dorus and a 3rd from Panaetius. In order to see what grounds 
there are for this opinion we must examine more minutely the 
structure of the book. It is divided, as shown in the analysis, into 
four parts (1) the proof of the Divine Existence, (2) the nature of 
the Gods, (3) Providential government of the world, (4) Providential 
care for man. But the slightest examination is sufficient to show 
that these divisions overlap, that much for instance of the Ist section, 
e.g. Zeno’s argument for the divinity of the universe ($$ 20—22) and 
the argument for the divinity of the stars (§§ 39—44), would more 
naturally come under the 2nd, and much of the 3rd, e.g. §§ 133— 
153 might just as well come under the 4th. Moreover there are 
actual repetitions, as on the divinity of the stars (§§ 54, 55 compared 
with §§ 39—44); and we seem to have a double beginning for the 
4th section (in § 133 facilius intellegetur a dis immortalibus esse 
provisum &e, and 153 restat ut doceam omnia hominum causa facta 
esse), Which has misled, as I think, both Hirzel and Schwencke to 
commence the 4th section at § 133. It appears to me however that 
these difficulties arise mainly from want of care, on the part of Cicero, 
in marking the transitions from one part of his argument to another, 
and particularly, as Schwencke remarks, where he has to supply short 
connecting links in place of omissions. It is possible also that Posi- 
donius may have given short summaries of the preceding argument 
at the commencement of each book, which Cicero may have mixed 
up with the substance of the book itself. The general framework, 
as seen in the analysis, seems to me to hold well together, if (1) 
we allow the use of the indirect argument for the Divine Existence 
in the latter half of the 1st section, (we have many instances of this 
indirect argument in the 9th book of Sextus Empiricus, which is 
evidently closely related to our own, cf. n. on Ak § 20); (2) if 
we remeinber that the question proposed for examination in the 2nd 
section is not ‘who are Gods’, but ‘of what nature the Gods are’, 
(quales sint corpore animo vita, as we read 165); and (3) if we admit 
that in the nature and constitution of man we may see a proof of a 
creative intelligence (which would naturally fall under the 3rd 
section) apart from the question whether the welfare of man is 
the chief end designed in the creation and government of the world 
(which is the subject of the 4th section), The particular points in 
which Hirzel endeavours to show a disagreement between Cicero and 
Posidonius are, I think, all cleared up by Schwencke, who has also no 
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difficulty in refuting the rather wild suggestion that the 2nd section 
is derived from Apollodorus, as being the chief writer on the inter- 
pretation of myths. 

My notes show a distinct connexion between this book of the 
NV. D. and the 9th book of Sextus Empiricus on the one hand’ and 
the treatises de Providentia of Philo and Theodoret on the other. 
I am not aware whether there has been any careful investigation of 
the sources of these books, but I should conclude that they were, 
in part at least, taken either from Posidonius directly or from writers 
who had copied from him. 


' Compare particularly the quotation from Xenophon in § 18 with Sext. rx | 
92, that from Aristotle § 95 with Sextus 1x 20, the comparison of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies to the movements of an army or a ship in S§ 85, 87, 89, 
with Sext. rx 26, 78; and the reference to the orrery in § 88 with Sextus rx 114. 
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LIBER SECUNDUS. 


iL. Quae cum Cotta dixisset, tum Velleius, Ne ego, inquit, 1 
incautus, qui cum Academico et eodem rhetore congredi conatus 
sim! Nam neque indisertum Academicum pertimuissem nec 
sine ista philosophia rhetorem quamvis eloquentem; neque 

5 enim flumine conturbor inanium verborum nec subtilitate sen- 
tentiarum, si orationis est siccitas. Tu autem, Cotta, utraque 
re valuisti ; corona tibi et judices defuerunt. Sed ad ista alias; 
nune Lucilium, si ipsi commodum est, audiamus. Tum Balbus: 2 
Eundem equidem mallem audire Cottam, dum, qua eloquentia 

to falsos deos sustulit, eadem veros inducat. Est enim et philo- 
sophi et pontificis et Cottae de dis immortalibus habere non er- 
rantem et vagam, ut Academici, sed, ut nostri, stabilem cer- 
tamque sententiam. Nam contra Epicurum satis superque 
dictum est; sed aveo audire, tu ipse, Cotta, quid sentias. An, 

15 inquit, oblitus es, quid initio dixerim, facilius me, talibus prae- 
sertim de rebus, quid non sentirem, quam quid sentirem, posse 
dicere ? Quodsi haberem aliquid, quod liqueret, tamen te vi- 3 
cissim audire vellem, cum ipse tam multa dixissem. 


3 sim [X] BH Oxf. GU, sum Asc. LMN +. 9 mallem mss generally, malem 
A Red. U0, malim Heind. Forch. Mu. cf. Sch. Opusc. ut p. 324. 14 aveo 
edd., abeo AB}, ab co 0, habeo B°?CE Mus. Oxf. Asc. +. 15 quid initio dixerim 
[ABE] G Red. BO, quod in initio dixerim C, quod initio dixerim CM Ase. +, quod 
initio dixeram Gesner. 
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Tum Balbus: Geram tibi morem et agam quam brevis- 
sime potero; etenim convictis Epicuri erroribus longa de mea 
disputatione detracta oratio est. Omnino dividunt nostri totam 
istam de dis immortalibus quaestionem in partes quattuor. 
Primum docent esse deos, deinde quales sint, tum mundum ab 
iis administrari, postremo consulere eos rebus humanis. Nos 
autem hoc sermone, quae priora duo sunt, sumamus; tertium 
et quartum, quia majora sunt, puto esse in aliud tempus 
differenda. Minime vero, inquit Cotta; nam et otiosi sumus et 
iis de rebus agimus, quae sunt etiam negotiis anteponendae. 

II. Tum Lucilius, Ne egere quidem videtur, inquit, oratione 
prima pars. Quid enim potest esse tam apertum tamque per- 


spicuum, cum caelum suspeximus caelestiaque contemplati’ 


sumus, quam esse aliquod numen praestantissimae mentis, quo 


haec regantur ? Quod ni ita esset, qui potuisset assensu omnium 
dicere Ennius : 


Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovem, 


illum vero et Jovem et dominatorem rerum et omnia nutu re- 
gentem et, ut idem Ennius, 


patrem divumque hominumque 


et praesentem ac praepotentem deum? Quod qui dubitet, haud 
sane intellego, cur non idem, sol sit an nullus sit, dubitare 
5 possit. Quiz enim est hoc illo evidentius? Quod nisi cognitum 
comprehensumque animis haberemus, non tam stabilis opinio 
permaneret nec confirmaretur diuturnitate temporis nec una 
cum saechs aetatibusque hominum inveterascere potuisset. 
Ktenim videmus ceteras opiniones fictas atque vanas diuturni- 
tate extabuisse. Quis enim Hippocentaurum fuisse aut Chi- 
macram putat? quaeve anus tam excors inveniri potest, quae illa, 
quae quondam credebantur apud inferos portenta, extimescat ? 


5 ab tis L, ab his mss generally. 9 et tis HL Asc., et his mss generally. 


10 sunt, ‘malim sint’ Mu. ef. 1 48. anteponendae [BE], anteponenda AC 
Oxf. Mus. 14 quo, ‘malim a quo’ Mu. but cf. Comm, and 111 10 where the 
words are repeated. 17 sublime Mss, sublimen Or. Ba. Sch. see Comm, 
invocant, vocant ap. Fest. et Prob. 18 nutu GV Asc., motu Mss generally. 
23 qui edd. after Lamb and Dav., quid mss, cf. Mady. Opusc. Ac. 1 p. 265 n., 
Sch. Op. ut 325, 26 inveterascere Forchhammer, inveterare Mss generally 
Allen Klotz, inveterari G Moser’s La. Heind. Or. Ba. Sch. Mu. see Comm. 
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Opinionis enim commenta delet dies, naturae judicia confirmat. 
Itaque et in nostro populo et in ceteris deorum cultus re- 
ligionumque sanctitates exsistunt in dies majores atque meliores. 
Idque evenit non temere nec casu, sed quod et praesentes saepe 

5 di vim suam declarant, ut et apud Regillum bello Latinorum, 
cum A. Postumius dictator cum Octavio Mamilio Tusculano 
proelio dimicaret, in nostra acie Castor et Pollux ex equis pu- 
enare visi sunt, et recentiore memoria idem Tyndaridae Persem 
victum nuntiaverunt. P. enim Vatinius, avus hujus adulescen- 
ro tis, cum e praefectura Reatina Romam venienti noctu duo juve- 
nes cum equis albis dixissent regem Persem illo die captum, cum 
senatui nuntiavisset, primo, quasi temere de re publica locutus, 
in carcerem conjectus est, post a Paulo litteris allatis cum idem 
dies constitisset, et agro a senatu et vacatione donatus est. 
15 Atque etiam cum ad fluvium Sagram Crotoniatas Locri maximo 
proelio devicissent, eo ipso die auditam esse eam pugnam ludis 
Olympiae memoriae proditum est. Saepe Faunorum voces ex- 
auditae, saepe visae formae deorum quemvis non aut hebetem 
aut impium deos praesentes esse confiteri coégerunt. IIT. Prae- 
20 dictiones vero et praesensiones rerum futurarum quid aliud 
declarant nisi hominibus ea ostendi, monstrari, portendi, prae- 
dici? ex quo illa ostenta, monstra, portenta, prodigia 
dicuntur. Quodsi ea ficta credimus licentia fabularum, Mopsum, 
Tiresiam, Amphiaraum, Calchantem, Helenum,—quos tamen 
25 augures ne ipsae quidem fabulae ascivissent, si res omnino repu- 
diarent,—ne domesticis quidem exemplis docti numen deorum 


1 opinionis CE, opiniones B, opinione A (doubtful) B'H, opinionum B? Oxf. T 
Ase. +Sch. 4 et X+, etiam U+, om. Oxf. MNCR Asc. Allen. prac- 
sentes AGH, praesentiam B (in ras.) CE Oxf. Mus. generally Allen. 5 di vin 
suam A (in ras.) four of Moser, divi vim suam G, dii vin H, divi suam BCEB 
Oxf., divi sui MRV Asc¢. 9 Vatinius edd., vatienus Mss generally, but in m1 13 
vatinio. 11 cum senatui nuntiavisset Vahlen (see Comm.), senatui nuntiavi 
set A, sen. nunciavissent (by corr. -visset) B, sen. nuntiasset CBLO, sen. nuncia- 
visset EH, senatuique nuntiavisset G Heind. Ba., senatui nuntiavit et Oxf. TM 
Asc. Or. Sch. Mu. 18 non aut edd. after Dav., aut non X Oxf.+, non GHLN. 
19 coegerunt, coegerint Allen. 21 hominibus, divinitus con]. Sch., divinitus 
hominibus Brieger.  . ea M of Moser edd. after Sch.. ea quae sint XBMO 
Oxf., ea quae sunt GHN, ea quae sunt futura © Reg. of Dav. Heind. praedici, 
prodici conj. Swainson. 25 repudiarent ABEBHMO Oxf, Allen, repudiarct 
[C] N Red. edd., repudiaretur GU. 
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comprobabimus ? Nihil nos P. Claudii bello Punico primo 
temeritas movebit? qui etiam per jocum deos irridens, cum 
cavea liberati pulli non pascerentur, mergi eos in aquam jussit, 
ut biberent, quoniam esse nollent. Qui risus classe devicta 
multas ipsi lacrimas, magnam populo Romano cladem attulit. 5 
Quid? collega ejus Junius eodem bello nonne tempestate classem 
amisit, cum auspiciis non paruisset? Itaque Claudius a populo 

8 condemnatus est, Junius necem sibi ipse conscivit. C. Flami- 
nium Caelius religione neglecta cecidisse apud Trasimenum 
scribit cum magno rei publicae vulnere. Quorum exitio intellegi 10 
potest eorum imperiis rem publicam amplificatam, qui religioni- 
bus paruissent. Et si conferre volumus nostra cum externis, 
ceteris rebus aut pares aut etiam inferiores reperiemur, religione, 

9id est cultu deorum, multo superiores, An Atti Navi ltuus 
ille, quo ad investigandum suem regiones vineae terminavit, 15 
contemnendus est? Crederem, nisi ejus augurio rex Hostilius 
maxima bella gessisset. Sed, neglegentia nobilitatis auguril 
disciplina omissa, veritas auspiciorum spreta est, species tantum 
retenta. Itaque maximae rei publicae partes, in his bella, quibus 
rei publicae salus continetur, nullis auspiciis administrantur: 20 
nulla peremnia servantur, nulla ex acuminibus, nulla, cum viri 
vocantur, ex quo in procinctu testamenta perierunt. Tum enim 

10 bella gerere nostri duces incipiunt, cum auspicia posuerunt. At 
vero apud majores tanta religionis vis fuit, ut quidam impera- 
tores etiam se ipsos dis immortalibus capite velato verbis certis 25 
pro re publica devoverent. Multa ex Sibyllinis vaticinationibus, 
multa ex haruspicum responsis commemorare possum, quibus ea 
confirmentur, quae dubia nemini debent esse. IV. Atqui et 


1 comprobabimus BICB, comprobavimus AB2EU Oxf. Mus. Claudii B20, 
Claudi B!, Clodi AEB Oxf., Dodi C. 4 nollent, nolent A (cf. malem § 1). 
5 populo Romano edd., p. r. ABCBHO Oxf., rei publicae E EI. N, 7. p. V Ase. 
9 Caelius [KE], coclius ABC Mu. Trasimenum V-Asc., transumen ABCB, 
Trasumenum Or. Ba. Sch. Mu. 15 investigandum mss generally, investigan- 
dam Red. © Heind. Swainson. regiones vineae U Ase., reliones vin. Al}, 
religiones vin. A? BC Oxf. BC, religionis vin. E, in regiones vineam LNOYT Red. 
19 maximae [E], maxime ABC. 21 peremnia [B], perennia ACE. nulla 
cum edd. after Sch., nulla V, nulli mss generally. 25 immortalibus Mss 


generally, mortalibus A. 26 devoverent Mss generally, devoverint U, deno- 
verint I of Moser. 
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nostrorum augurum et Etruscorum haruspicum disciplinam in 
P. Scipione C. Figulo consulibus res ipsa probavit; quos cum 
Ti. Gracchus consul iterum crearet, primus rogator, ut eos rettu- 


lit, ibidem est repente mortuus. Gracchus cum comitia nihilo 


minus peregisset remque illam in religionem populo venisse 
sentiret, ad senatum rettulit. Senatus, quos ad soleret, referen- 
dum censuit. Haruspices introducti responderunt non fuisse 
justum comitiorum rogatorem. Tum Gracchus, ut e patre au- 
diebam, incensus ira: ‘Itane vero? ego non justus, qui et 
consul rogavi et augur et auspicato? an vos Tusci ac 
barbari auspiciorum populi Romani jus tenetis et 


interpretes esse comitiorum potestis?’ Itaque tum illos, 
exire jussit. Post autem e provincia litteras ad collegium misit 


se, cum legeret libros, recordatum esse vitio sibi tabernaculum 
captum fuisse hortos Scipionis, quod, cum pomerium postea in- 
trasset habendi senatus causa, in redeundo, cum idem pomerium 
transiret, auspicar1 esset oblitus; itaque vitio creatos consules 
esse. Augures rem ad senatum; senatus, ut abdicarent con- 
sules; abdicaverunt. Quae quaerimus exempla majora? Vir 
sapientissimus atque haud sciam an omnium praestantissimus 
peccatum suum, quod celari posset, confiter1 maluit quam haerere 
in re publica religionem ; consules summum imperium statim 
deponere quam id tenere punctum temporis contra religionem. 


[Magna augurum auctoritas; quid? haruspicum ars nonnedivina?| 12 


Haec et innumerabilia ex eodem genere qui videat, nonne cogatur 
confiteri1 deos esse? Quorum enim interpretes sunt, eos 1psos 
esse certe necesse est; deorum autem interpretes sunt; deos 
igitur esse fateamur. At fortasse non omnia eveniunt, quae 
praedicta sunt. Ne aegri quidem quia non omnes convalescunt, 


1 Etruscorum A'B!, etruscorum et A2B?CEB+. in Ed. after Bouh. see 
Comm. 3 consul edd. after Manut., cos MB’, quos AB'CBH, cos Oxf. V Asc., 
om. ELNCO. crearet B' M of Moser, recrearet AB?CE Mus. Oxf. 6 quos 
ad soleret mss generally, quos adsoleret Oxf. V, ad quos soleret C Asc. 15 hortos 
Scipionis X+, in hortos Scip. Asc. V, in horto Scip. C, aruspectionis G Manut. 
Allen, in hortis Scip. Lamb., ad hortos Scip. Sch., in brackets Or. Ba. 
17 transiret mss generally, transisset CB. consules [B] Asc., quos ACBH, om. 
Ke. 19 abdicaverunt Quae [X], abdicaveruntque Oxf. B+. 20 sciam X, 
scio M Asc. 24 magna—divina see Comm. 25 et G edd. after Heind., 
om. X Mus. 29 quia non, om, Bake inserting num before idcirco. 
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idcirco ars nulla medicinae est. Signa ostenduntur a dis rerum 
futurarum. In his si qui erraverunt, non deorum natura, sed 
hominum conjectura peccavit. Itaque inter omnes omnium gen- 
tium summa constat; omnibus enim innatum est et in animo 


13 quasi insculptum esse deos. V. Quales sint, varium est; esse 


nemo negat. 


Cleanthes quidem noster quattuor de causis dixit in animis 


hominum informatas deorum esse notiones. Primam posuit 
eam, de qua modo dixi, quae orta esset ex praesensione rerum 
futurarum; alteram, quam ceperimus ex magnitudine commo- 
dorum, quae percipiuntur caeli temperatione, fecunditate ter- 


14 rarum aliarumque commoditatum complurium copia; tertiam, 


15 


quae terreret animos fulminibus, tempestatibus, nimbis, nivibus, 
erandinibus, vastitate, pestilentia, terrae motibus et saepe fremi- 
tibus lapideisque imbribus et guttis imbrium quasi cruentis, tum 
labibus aut repentinis terrarum hiatibus, tum praeter naturam 
hominum pecudumqiie portentis, tum facibus visis caelestibus, 
tum stellis us, quas Graeci cometas, nostri cincinnatas vocant, 
quae nuper bello Octaviano magnarum fuerunt calamitatum 
praenuntiae, tum sole geminato, quod, ut e patre audivi, Tudi- 
tano et Aquilio consulibus evenerat, quo quidem anno P. Afri- 
canus sol alter exstinctus est, quibus exterriti homines vim 
quandam esse caclestem et divinam suspicati sunt; quartam 
causam esse, eamque vel maximam, aequabilitatem motus, 
conversionem caeli, solis, lunae siderumque omnium distinc- 
tionem, utilitatem, pulchritudinem, ordinem, quarum rerum 
aspectus ipse satis indicaret non esse ea fortuita. Ut, si quis 
in domum aliquam aut in gymnasium aut in forum venerit, cum 
videat omnium rerum rationem, modum, disciplinam, non possit 
ea sine causa fieri judicare, sed esse aliquem intellegat, qui 


1 medicinae GH Mady., medicina mss Mu. 2 natura MSS, numen con). 
Sch. Op. 1 27. 4 summa ss, sententia Manut., scientia Pal. 3 ap. Grut. 
10 ceperimus Mss, caperemus Bake and Forchhammer. 16 labibus edd. after 
Gulielmius, lapidibus mss (from preceding lapideis, ef. venenatis § 126). 18 iis 
edd., his ACH, is B. cometas, kounras Swainson after Clavel. cincinnatas 
A*?BCEH Oxf.+, cincinnitas At, cui crinitas H, crinitas MRYV Asc. - 21 con- 
sulibus, cos AC. 24 motus conversionem mss Allen, obel. Or., motus con- 


versionumque Sch. Mu. after Ernesti, motus in conversione Ba. after Day. 


26 utilitatem MSS, varietatem El, Mand N of Moser edd. after Manut. 
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praesit et cui pareatur; multo magis in tantis motionibus tan- 
tisque vicissitudinibus, tam multarum rerum atque tantarum 
ordinibus, in quibus nihil umquam immensa et infinita vetustas 
mentita sit, statuat necesse est ab aliqua mente tantos naturae 
5s motus gubernari. VI. Chrysippus quidem, quamquam est acer- 
rimo ingenio, tamen ea dicit, ut ab ipsa natura didicisse, non ut 
ipse repperisse videatur. ‘Si enim,’ inquit, ‘est aliquid in 
rerum natura, quod hominis mens, quod ratio, quod 
vis, quod potestas humana efficere non possit, est certe 
ro1d, quod illud efficit, homine melius; atqui res caeles- 
tes omnesque eae, quarum est ordo sempiternus, ab 
homine confici non possunt; est igitur id, quo illa 
conficiuntur, homine melius. Id autem quid potius 
dixeris quam deum? LEtenim si dinon sunt, quid esse 
rs potest in rerum natura homine melius? in eo enim solo 
est ratio, qua nihil potest esse praestantius. Esse au- 
tem hominem, qui nihil in omni mundo melius esse 
quam se putet, desipientis arrogantiae est; ergo est 
aliquid melius; est igitur profecto deus.’ An vero, si 
20 domum magnam pulchramque videris, non possis adduci, ut, 
etiamsi dominum non videas, muribus illam et mustelis aedifi- 
catam putes; tantum [ergo] ornatum mundi, tantam varietatem 
pulchritudinemque rerum caelestium, tantam vim et magnitu- 
dinem maris atque terrarum si tuum ac non deorum immortalium 
25 domicilium putes, nonne plane desipere videare? An ne hoc 
quidem intellegimus, omnia supera esse meliora, terram autem 
esse infimam, quam crassissimus circumfundat aér; ut ob eam 


2 tam multarum—gubernari erased here in B, then follow § 86 ex sese—§ 156 
quae cum maxima, then § 15—§ 86 tam multarum—ferant aliquid. 12 quo 
Mss, a quo G edd. after Lamb and Heind. see Comm. 14 after dewm there 
is a disarrangement in mss. ACEU Mus. Oxf. give first a few words from § 156 
(largitate—videtur), then go on (as B) with § 86—§ 156 ex sese—quae cum 
maxima, then go back to § 16—§ 86 etenim si di—efferant aliquid, closing with 
§ 156 to end, largitate fundi—simulate. KE in going back to § 16 repeats from 
tam multarum—deum like B. The disarrangement, which is still found in the 
Ascensian ed. of A.p, 1511, is corrected in the Hervagian of 1534 and in all 
subsequent edd. From this point we have the readings of P (following § 111 
obscura specie—§ 156 quae cum maxima) and V (following § 92 terris rebusque— 
§ 156 quae cum maxima). 22 ergo XBN Oxf. edd., om. MRV Asc. 
Heind. Madv. Forch., vero G HLOUY, see Comm. 
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ipsam causam, quod etiam quibusdam regionibus atque urbibus 
contingere videmus, hebetiora ut sint hominum ingenia propter 
caeli pleniorem naturam, hoc idem generi humano evenerit, quod 


18 in terra, hoc est in crassissima regione mundi, collocati sint?. Et 


19 


tamen ex ipsa hominum sollertia esse aliquam mundi mentem, 
et eam quidem acriorem et divinam, existimare debemus. 
‘Unde enim hance homo arripuit?’ ut ait apud Xeno- 
phontem Socrates. Quin et umorem et calorem, qui est fusus 
in corpore, et terrenam ipsam viscerum soliditatem, animam 
denique illam spirabilem, si quis quaerat, unde habeamus, 
apparet, quod aliud a terra sumpsimus, aliud ab umore, aliud 
ab igni, aliud ab aére eo, quem spimtu ducuomus. VII. Ilud 
autem, quod vincit haec omnia, rationem dico et, si placet 
pluribus verbis, mentem, consilium, cogitationem, prudentiam, 
ubi invenimus? unde sustulimus? An cetera mundus habebit 
omnia, hoc unum, quod plurimi est, non habebit 2? Atqui certe 
nihil omnium rerum melius est mundo, nihil praestabilius, 
nihil pulchrius, nec solum nihil est, sed ne cogitari1 quidem 
quicquam melius potest. Et si ratione et sapientia nihil est 
melius, necesse est haec messe in ec, quod optimum esse con- 
cedimus. Quid vero? tanta rerum consentiens, conspirans, con- 
tinuata cognatio quem non coget ea, quae dicuntur a me, 
comprobare? Possetne uno tempore florere, dein vicissim 
horrere terra? aut tot rebus ipsis se immutantibus solis accessus 
discessusque solstitiis brumisque cognosci? aut aestus mari- 
timi fretorumque angustiae ortu aut obitu lunae commoveri ? 
aut una totius caeli conversione cursus astrorum dispares con- 
servari? Haec ita fier1 omnibus inter se concinentibus mundi 
partibus profecto non possent, nisi ea uno divino et continuato 


3 pleniorem, pinguiorem Cobet V. L. p. 462. 4 sint A?B*[(CEPV]BM, 
sunt A!B'LOY. 5 aliquam mundi Ed. see Comm., aliquam mss and edd., 
aliam quam conj. Sch. 9 animam—illam Brieger, animum—illum Mss and 
edd. 10 habeamus E, habemus mss generally. 11 apparet B?V? Asc. 
LMNO, appareat ACEPB+. 12 spiritu edd., spiritum mss. ducimus 
GM, dicimus mss generally (cf. below § 75). 16 plurimi GH, plurimum mss 
generally. 18 ne cogitari MO! Oxf. Asc., nec cog. A*B?CEB and (in ras.) V, 
necotart B!, negotiari A'!PH, ef. m1 23 and Madvy, Fin. exe. 3. 22 coget Mss 
generally, cogat A®B!, 23 uno, verno conj. Bouh. cf. Tusc. v 37. dein 
[ABCPV]BC, deinde E Ase. +. 
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spiritu continerentur. Atque haec cum uberius disputantur et 20 


fusius, ut mihi est in animo facere, facilius effugiunt Acade- 
micorum calumniam; cum autem, ut Zeno solebat, brevius 
angustiusque concluduntur, tum apertiora sunt ad repre- 
hendendum. Nam ut profluens amnis aut vix aut nullo 
modo, conclusa autem aqua facile corrumpitur, sic orationis 
flumine reprehensoris convicia diluuntur, angustia autem con- 
clusae orationis non facile se ipsa tutatur. Haec enim, quae 
dilatantur a nobis, Zeno sic premebat: VIII. ‘Quod ratione 
utitur, id melius est quam id, quod ratione non utitur; 
nihil autem mundo melius; ratione igitur mundus 
utitur. Similiter effici potest sapientem esse mundum, simi- 
liter beatum, similiter aeternum; omnia enim haec meliora 
sunt quam ea, quae sunt his carentia, nec mundo quicquam 
melius; ex quo efficietur esse mundum deum. Idemque 
hoe modo: ‘Nullius sensu carentis pars aliqua potest 
esse sentiens; mundi autem partes sentientes sunt; 
non igitur caret sensu mundus. Pergit idem et urget 
angustius: ‘Nihil? inquit, ‘quod animi quodque rationis 
est expers, id generare ex se potest animantem com- 
potemque rationis; mundus autem generat animantes 
compotesque rationis; animans est igitur mundus com- 
posque rationis. Idemque similitudine, ut saepe solet, ratio- 
nem conclusit hoc modo: ‘Si ex oliva modulate canentes 
tibiae nascerentur, num dubitares, quin inessetin oliva 
tibicinil quaedam scientia? Quid, si platani fidiculas 
ferrent numerose sonantes? idem scilicet censeres, in 
platanis inesse musicam. Cur igitur mundus non 
animans sapiensque judicetur, cum ex se _ procreect 
animantes atque sapientes?’ 

IX. Sed quoniam coepi secus agere, atque initio dixeram 
(negaram enim hance primam partem egere oratione, quod esset 
omnibus perspicuum deos esse), tamen id ipsum rationibus 
physicis confirmari volo. Sic enim res se habet, ut omnia, quae 


7 convicia edd. after Dav., vitia mss. (Moser’s O has vitia condiluuntur.) 
14 his mss, tis Mu. 15 eficietur ABV Oxf. Asc. MO+, efficitur [CEP] BH 
Or. Ba. Sch. 26 tibicinii CR Asc., tibicini mss generally. st platani— 
numerosa sonantes Priscian 11 5. 39. 27 idem, item conj. Ba. B34 physicis 
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alantur atque crescant, contineant in se vim caloris, sine qua 
neque ali possent nec crescere. Nam omne, quod est calidum 
et igneum, cietur et agitur motu suo; quod autem alitur et 
crescit, motu quodam utitur certo et aequabili; qui quam diu 
remanet in nobis, tam diu sensus et vita remanet; refrigerato 
autem et exstincto calore occidimus ipsi et exstinguimur. Quod 
quidem Cleanthes his etiam argumentis docet, quanta vis insit 
caloris in omni corpore: negat enim esse ullum cibum tam 
gravem, quin is nocte et die concoquatur; cujus etiam in re- 
liquiis insié calor us, quas natura respuerit. Jam vero venae et 
arteriae micare non desinunt quasi quodam igneo motu, animad- 


versumque saepe est, cum cor animantis alicujus evulsum ita 


mobiliter palpitaret, ut imitaretur igneam celeritatem. Omne 
igitur, quod vivit, sive animal sive terra editum, id vivit propter 
inclusum in eo calorem. Ex quo intellegi debet eam caloris 
naturam vim habere in se vitalem per omnem mundum perti- 
nentem. Atque id facilius cernemus toto genere hoc igneo, quod 
tranat omnia, subtilius explicato. Omnes igitur partes mundi 
(tangam autem maximas) calore fultae sustinentur. Quod pri- 
mum in terrena natura perspici potest. Nam et lapidum con- 
flictu atque tritu elici ignem videmus et recenti fossione terram 
fumare calentem, atque etiam ex puteis jugibus aquam 
calidam trahi, et id maxime fierl temporibus hibernis, quod 
magna vis terrae cavernis contineatur caloris eaque hieme sit 
densior ob eamque causam. calorem insitum in terris contineat 
artius. X. Longa est oratio multaeque rationes, quibus doceri 
possit omnia, quae terra concipiat semina, quaeque ipsa ex se 
generata stirpibus infixa contineat, ea temperatione caloris et 
oriri et augescere. Atque aquae etiam admixtum esse calorem 
primum ipse liquor aquae declarat [effusio], quae neque congla- 
edd. after Lamb., physicis (or fysicis) id est naturalibus mss Allen. confirmart 
Mss generally Allen, confirmare Reg. CO Moser’s M edd. 

1 alantur—crescant Mss generally, aluntur—crescunt G Or. Ba. Sch. atque 
Allen Or. Ba, Sch., et quae mss generally Mu., et EGU Oxf. LO. 10 insit 
Heind., inest mss edd. 21 tritu A°;, BCEP]LO, ritu AlV!, ictu V2 Oxf. Asce.+. 
22 fumare calentem Asc. LO, fumare recalentem Mss generally, 24 continea- 
tur—sit—contineat mss generally, continetur—jit—continet Or. Ba. Sch. after 


Heind. (continetur HR, jit CV Mars., continent H). caloris after vis Forch. 
so C cal, terr. cont. cav. 25 in terris, interius Allen after Bouh. and Heind. 
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ciaret frigoribus neque nive pruinaque concresceret, nisi eadem 
se admixto calore lhquefacta et dilapsa diffunderet. Itaque et 
aquilonibus reliquisque frigoribus adjectis durescit umor, et 
idem vicissim mollitur tepefactus et tabescit calore. Atque 
5 etiam maria agitata ventis ita tepescunt, ut intellegi facile possit 
in tantis illis umoribus esse inclusum calorem. Nec enim ille 
externus et adventicius habendus est tepor, sed ex intimis maris 
partibus agitatione excitatus, quod nostris quoque corporibus 
contingit, cum motu atque exercitatione recalescunt. Ipse vero 
10 aér, qui natura est maxime frigidus, minime est expers caloris ; 
ille vero et multo quidem calore admixtus est; ipse enim oritur 
ex respiratione aquarum; earum enim quasi vapor quidam aér 
habendus est; is autem exsistit motu ejus caloris, qui aquis 
continetur. Quam similitudinem cernere possumus in iis aquis, 
15 quae effervescunt subditis ignibus. Jam vero reliqua quarta 
pars mundi, ea et ipsa tota natura fervida est et ceteris naturis 
omnibus salutarem impertit et vitalem calorem. Ex quo con- 
cluditur, cum omnes mundi partes sustineantur calore, mundum 
etiam ipsum simili parique natura in tanta diuturnitate servari, 
20 eoque magis, quod intellegi debet calidum illud atque igneum 
ita in omni fusum esse natura, ut in eo insit procreandi vis et 
causa gignendi, a quo et animantia omnia et ea, quorum stirpes 
terra continentur, et nasci sit necesse et augescere. XI. +Na- 
tura est igitur,f quae contineat mundum omnem eumque 
25 tueatur, et ca quidem non sine sensu atque ratione; omnem 
enim naturam necesse est, quae non solitaria sit neque sim- 
plex, sed cum alio juncta atque conexa, habere aliquem in se 
principatum, ut in homine mentem, in belua quiddam simile 
mentis, unde oriantur rerum appetitus. In arborum autem et 
30 earum rerum, quae gignuntur e terra, radicibus inesse prin- 


30 declarat effusio APV Mus., declarat effusae B, declarat effusioque EH, declarat 
et effusio G, dederat effusio C!, declarat C? Or. Ba., declarat et fusio Allen Sch. 
Mu. Mady. Adv. 1 242. 

3 adjectis mss generally, adlectis C, om. ©, adstrictis Mu. after Heind. 
14 iis edd., his mss. 15 effervescunt BCV2BM Asc., cis fervescunt AEV}, 
Jervescunt PLO+, eis effervescunt Oxf., ahenis fervescunt H, aeneis ferv. G Red. 
N, aeneis effervescunt Med. of Dav.+, see Comm. subditis [V7] Oxf. Asc. 
M+, subitis XB+, subjectis HNO. 18 calore [CEP]A?V?+, calorem A'BV}. 
23 natura est igitur, see Comm. 
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cipatus putatur. Principatum autem id dico, quod Graeci 
Hryewovexoy vocant, quo nihil in quoque genere nec potest nec 
debet esse praestantius. Ita necesse est illud etiam, in quo sit 
totius naturae principatus, esse omnium optimum omniumque 
30 rerum potestate dominatuque dignissimum. Videmus autem in 5 
partibus mundi (nihil est enim in omni mundo, quod non pars 
universi sit) Imesse sensum atque rationem. In ea parte igitur, 
in qua mundi inest principatus, haec imesse necesse est, et 
acriora quidem atque majora, Quocirca sapientem esse mundum 
necesse est, naturamque eam, quae res omnes complexa teneat, 10 
perfectione rationis excellere, eoque deum esse mundum, omnem- 
que vin mundi natura divina contineri. Atque etiam mundi 
ille fervor purior, perlucidior mobiliorque est multo, ob easque 
causas aptior ad sensus commovendos quam hic noster calor, quo 
31 haec, quae nota nobis sunt, retinentur et vigent. Absurdum 15 
igitur est dicere, cum homines bestiaeque hoe calore teneantur 
et propterea moveantur ac sentiant, mundum esse sine sensu, 
qui integro et libero et puro eodemque acerrimo et mobilissimo 
ardore teneatur, praesertim cum is ardor, qui est mundi, non 
agitatus ab alio neque externo pulsu, sed per se ipse ac sua 20 
sponte moveatur. Nam quid potest esse mundo valentius, quod 
pellat atque moveat calorem eum, quo ille teneatur? XII. 
32 Audiamus enim Platonem quasi quendam deum philosophorum; 
cul duo placet esse motus, unum suum, alterum externum, esse 
autem civinius, quod ipsum ex se sua sponte moveatur, quam 25 
quod pulsu agitetur alieno. Hune autem motum in solis animis 
esse ponit, ab hisque principium motus esse ductum putat. 
Quapropter, quoniam ex mundi ardore motus omnis oritur, is 
autem ardor non alieno impulsu, sed sua sponte movetur, 
animus sit necesse est; ex quo efficitur animantem esse mun- 30 
dum. Atque ex hoc quoque intellegi poterit in eo inesse intel- 
legentiam, quod certe est mundus melior quam ulla natura. Ut 


2 nyeuouxoy edd., in Lat. mss generally. quoque A®B Ase.+, quoquo CB, 
quo A'PV Oxf., quoquam E. 13 est before multo Lamb. Or. Ba. Mu., before 
etiam Bouh., after aptior Sch., om. mss. 16 cum A?B*[V] Oxf. Asc. HLMO, 
quin CEPB. 18 mobilissimo mss generally, mollissimo C, nobilissimo MR+. 
19 is [CEPV?] Ase., his ABY}. 22 qua Ba. by misprint. 27 hisque 
B'CEV Oxf. +, isque A, visque B°P +. 
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enim nulla pars est corporis nostri, quae non minoris sit, quam 
nosmet ipsi sumus, sic mundum universum pluris esse necesse 
est quam partem aliquam universi. Quod si ita est, sapiens sit 
mundus necesse est. Nam ni ita esset, hominem, qui est mundi 
pars, quoniam rationis esset particeps, pluris esse quam mundum 
omnem oporteret. Atque etiam, si a primis incohatisque naturis 
ad ultimas perfectasque volumus procedere, ad deorum naturam 
perveniamus necesse est. Prima enim animadvertimus a 
natura sustineri ea, quae gignantur e terra, quibus natura nihil 
tribuit amplus, quam ut ea alendo atque augendo tueretur. 
Bestiis autem sensum et motum dedit et cum quodam appetitu 
accessum ad res salutares, a pestiferis recessum ; hoc homini 
amplius, quod addidit rationem, qua regerentur animi appetitus, 
qui tum remitterentur, tum continerentur. XIII Quartus 
autem gradus est et altissimus eorum, qui natura boni sapien- 
tesque gignuntur, quibus a principio innascitur ratio recta con- 
stansque, quae supra hominem putanda est deoque tribuenda, 
id est mundo, in quo necesse est perfectam ilam atque absolu- 
tam inesse rationem. Neque enim dici potest in ulla rerum 
institutione non esse aliquid extremum atque perfectum. Ut 
enim in vite, ut in pecude, nisi quae vis obstitit, videmus 
naturam suo quodam itinere ad ultimum pervenire, atque ut 
pictura et fabrica ceteraeque artes habent quendam absoluti 
operis effectum, sic in omni natura, ac multo etiam magis, 
necesse est absolvi aliquid ac perfici. Etenim ceteris naturis 
multa externa, quo minus perficiantur, possunt obsistere, uni- 
versam autem naturam nulla res potest impedire, propterea quod 
omnes naturas ipsa cohibet et continet. Quocirca necesse est 
esse quartum illum et altissimum gradum, quo nulla vis possit 
accedere. Is autem est gradus, in quo rerum omnium natura 
ponitur; quae quoniam talis est, ut et praesit omnibus et eam 
nulla res possit impedire, necesse est intellegentem esse mundum 


1 minoris M of Moser edd. after Ursin., minor mss. 4 qui est V°M Asc., 
qui esset X+. 5 rationis esset A1CKPV'BH, rat. est A2BV?MO Asc. see 
Comm. 8 prima ABEVBMV Oxf. Asc., primo [CP] HLO Or. Ba. Sch., pri- 
mum R Mu. (who compares Ac. 11 30) see Comm. 9 gignantur Mss, giqnuntur 
LO Or. Ba. Sch. after Manut. see Comm. 11 sensum, et sensum Heind. and 
Klotz with G. 19 in ulla V? Oxf. LM, in nulla mss generally, in illa V Ase. 
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et quidem etiam sapientem. Quid autem est inscitius quam 
eam naturam, quae omnes res sit complexa, non optimam dici, 
aut, cum sit optima, non primum animantem esse, deinde rationis 
et consilii compotem, postremo sapientem? Qui enim potest 
aliter esse optima? Neque enim, si stirpium similis sit aut 
etiam bestiarum, optima putanda sit potius quam deterrima, 
nec vero, si rationis particeps sit nec sit tamen a principio 
sapiens, non sit deterior mundi potius quam humana condicio ; 
homo enim sapiens fieri potest, mundus autem si in aeterno 
practeriti temporis spatio fuit insipiens, numquam_ profecto 
sapientiam consequetur; ita erlt homine deterior. Quod quo- 
niam absurdum est, et sapiens a principio mundus et deus 


37 habendus est. XIV. Scite enim Chrysippus, ut clipei causa 


involucrum, vaginam autem gladii, sic praeter mundum cetera 
omnia aliorum causa esse generata, ut eas fruges atque fructus, 
quos terra gignit, animantium causa, animantes autem homi- 
num, ut equum vehendi causa, arandi bovem, venandi et custo- 
diendi canem. IJpse autem homo ortus est ad mundum contem- 
plandum et imitandum, nullo modo perfectus, sed [est] quaedam 
particula perfecti. Neque enim est quicquam aliud praeter 
mundum, cui nihil absit, quodque undique aptum atque per- 
38 fectum expletumque sit omnibus suis numeris et partibus. Sed 
mundus quoniam omnia complexus est, neque est quicquam, 
quod non insit in eo, perfectus undique est. Qui igitur potest e1 
deesse id, quod est optimum ? nihil autem est mente et ratione 
melius ; ergo haec mundo deesse non possunt. Bene igitur idem 
Chrysippus, qui similitudines adjungens omnia in perfectis et 
maturis docet esse meliora, ut in equo quam in eculeo, in cane 
quam in catulo, in viro quam in puero, item, quod in omni 


13 habendus est, after this follows in all mss and edd. neque enim—partibus, 
which I have put after perfecti at the end of § 37, see Comm. 16 gignit 
Mss generally, gignat Red. Heind. Allen. 18 ortus est MSS, qui ortus Red. 
Heind., ortus B Vaucher, who transfers est in next line to end of sentence. 
19 sed H Moser’s E Fa. and M Allen, sed est mss generally (perhaps dittographia of 


set, cf. § 73). 21 cui B, quo mss generally (doubtless for original quoi). 
quodque—sit om. BC. 23 neque est MSS, neque enim est GH Heind. 24 qui 
G edd. after Gron., quid mss (cf. above § 5). 25 id quod [ACE] BHG, quod 
BIPVM Oxf.+. autem est MSS, est autem Sch, . 28 eculeo X+, equulo 


C°BHNV, equuleo MR. 
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mundo optimum sit, id in perfecto aliquo atque absoluto esse 
debere ; est autem nihil mundo perfectius, nihil virtute melius ; 39 
igitur mundi est propria virtus. Nec vero hominis natura per- 
fecta est, et efficitur tamen in homine virtus ; quanto igitur in 

5 mundo facilius! est ergo in eo virtus; sapiens est igitur et 
propterea deus. 

XV. Atque hac mundi divinitate perspecta tribuenda est 
sideribus eadem divinitas, quae ex mobilissima purissimaque 
aetheris parte gignuntur, neque ulla practerea sunt admixta 

10 natura totaque sunt calida atque perlucida, ut ea quoque rectis- 
sime et animantia esse et sentire atque intellegere dicantur. 
Atque ea quidem tota esse ignea duorum sensuum testimonio 49 
confirmari Cleanthes putat, tactus et oculorum. Nam solis et 
candor illustrior est quam ullius ignis, quippe qui immenso 

15 mundo tam longe lateque colluceat, et is ejus tactus est, non ut 
tepefaciat solum, sed etiam saepe comburat, quorum neutrum 
faceret, nisi esset igneus. ‘Ergo, inquit, ‘cum sol igneus sit 
Oceanique alatur umoribus, quia nullus ignis sine pastu aliquo 
possit permanere, necesse est aut e1 similis sit 1gni, quem adhi- 

20 bemus ad usum atque victum, aut ei, qui corporibus animantium 
continetur. Atqui hic noster ignis, quem usus vitae requirit, 41 
confector est et consumptor omnium, idemque, quocumque in- 
vasit, cuncta disturbat ac dissipat; contra ille corporeus vitalis 
et salutaris omnia conservat, alit, auget, sustinet sensuque 

25 afficit” Negat ergo esse dubium, horum ignium sol utri similis 
sit, cum is quoque efficiat, ut omnia floreant et in suo quaeque 
genere pubescant. Quare cum solis ignis similis eorum ignium 
sit, qui sunt in corporibus animantium, solem quoque animantem 
esse oportet, et quidem reliqua astra, quae oriantur in ardore 

30 caelesti, qui aether vel caeclum nominatur. Cum igitur aliorum 42 


1 id [CP]BM Asc., corr. fr. is AV, is BE. 8 mobilissima X except no- 
bilissima PV?, mollissima B. 9 sunt Mss, est Or. Ba. see Comm. 13 et 
candor edd. after Klotz, calor et candor XB Oxf., ardor et candor H, candor et 
calor LNCO, candor MRVU Heind. 14 ullius [ABPV] Oxf. 0, wllus CEBHM + . 
immenso MSS Klotz Sch., in immenso Reg. of Dav. Or. Ba. Mu. 15 tactus by 
corr. fr. tactu AY. 19 posset Mu. on Acad. 11 72, see Comm. 20 atque 
XBH Oxf.+, atque ad MRV Sch. 21 atqui MN Red. edd. after Dav., atque 
Mss generally, cf. § 16. 22 omnium Mss generally, om. Oxf. V'R Asc. 29 et 
quidem Mss, atque item Or. Ba. after Heind. see Comm. 
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animantium ortus in terra sit, aliorum in aqua, in aére alioru. — 
absurdum esse Aristoteli videtur in ea parte, quae sit ad gi- 
enenda animantia aptissima, animal gigni nullum putare. Si- 
dera autem actherium locum obtinent; qui quoniam tenuissi- 
mus est et semper agitatur et viget, necesse est, quod animal in 
eo gignatur, id et sensu acerrimo et mobilitate celerrima esse. 
Quare cum in aethere astra gignantur, consentaneum est in his 
sensum inesse et intellegentiam, ex quo efficitur in deorum 
numero astra esse ducenda. XVI. Etenim licet videre acutiora 
ingenia et ad intellegendum aptiora eorum, qui terras incolant 
eas, in quibus aér sit purus ac tenuis, quam illorum, qui utantur 


43 crasso caelo atque concreto. Quin etiam cibo quo utare, in- 


teresse aliquid ad mentis aciem putant. Probabile est igitur 
praestantem intellegentiam in sideribus esse, quae et aetheriam 
partem mundi incolant et marinis terrenisque umoribus longo 
intervallo extenuatis alantur. Sensum autem astrorum atque 
intellegentiam maxime declarat ordo eorum atque constantia 
—nihil est enim, quod ratione et numero moveri possit sine con- 
silio—in quo nihil est temerarium, nihil varium, nihil fortuitum. 
Ordo autem siderum et in omni aeternitate constantia neque 
naturam significat—est enim plena rationis—neque fortunam, 
quae amica varictati constantiam respuit. Sequitur ergo, ut 


44 ipsa sua sponte, suo sensu ac divinitate moveantur. Nec vero 


Aristoteles non laudandus in _€0, quod omnia, quae moventur, 
aut natura moveri censuit aut vi aut voluntate ; moveri autem 
solem et lunam et sidera omnia; quae autem natura moveren- 
tur, haec aut pondere deorsum aut levitate in sublime ferri, 
quorum neutrum astris contingeret, propterea quod eorum mo- 
tus in orbem circumferretur. Nec vero dici potest vi quadam 
majore fieri, ut contra naturam astra moveantur; quae enim 
potest major esse? Restat igitur, ut motus astrorum sit volun- 
tarius. Quae qui videat, non indocte solum, verum etiam impie 
faciat, si deos esse neget. Nec sane multum interest, utrum id 


6 id et BC, id est A1PV'H, idem EBLO, idemque MRCV Oxf. +. 7 his 
mss Dav. Heind. Allen, zis edd. after Moser. 24 laudandus Mss generally, 
- laudandus est A Or. Ba. Mu. 27 in sublime mss, sublime Or. Ba., [in] sublime 
Sch. Mu. 29 circumferretur Sch., circumque ferretur Mss generally, circum- 
quaque ferr. HO Heind. 
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neget an eos omni procuratione atque actione privet ; mihi enim, 
qui nihil agit, esse omnino non videtur. Esse igitur deos ita 
perspicuum est, ut, id qui neget, vix eum sanae mentis exis- 
timem. 

XVII. Restat, ut, qualis eorum natura sit, consideremus ; 
in quo nihil est difficilius quam a consuetudine oculorum aciem 
mentis abducere. Ea difficultas induxit et vulgo imperitos et 
similes philosophos imperitorum, ut nisi figuris hominum con- 
stitutis nihil possent de dis immortalibus cogitare; cujus opin- 
ionis levitas confutata a Cotta non desiderat orationem meam. 
Sed cum talem esse deum certa notione animi praesentiamus, 
primum ut sit animans, deinde ut in omni natura nihil eo sit 
praestantius, ad hanc praesensionem notionemque nostram nihil 
video quod potius accommodem, quam ut primum hunc ipsum 
mundum, quo nihil excellentius fieri potest, animantem esse et 
deum judicem. Hic quam volet Epicurus jocetur, homo non 
aptissimus ad jocandum minimeque resipiens patriam, et dicat 
se non posse intellegere, qualis sit volubilis et rotundus deus, 
tamen ex hoc, quod etiam ipse probat, numquam me movebit. 
Placet enim illi esse deos, quia necesse sit praestantem esse 
aliquam naturam, qua nihil sit melius. Mundo autem certe 
nihil est melius. Nec dubium, quin, quod animans sit habeat- 
que sensum et rationem et mentem, id sit melius quam id, quod 
his careat. Ita efficitur animantem, sensus, mentis, rationis 
mundum esse compotem ; qua ratione deum esse mundum con- 
cluditur. Sed haec paulo post facilius cognoscentur ex iis rebus 
ipsis, quas mundus efficit. 

XVIII. Interea, Vellei, noli, quaeso, prae te ferre vos plane 
expertes esse doctrinae. Conum tibi ais et cylindrum et py- 
ramidem pulchriorem quam sphaeram videri. Novum etiam 
oculorum judicium habetis. Sed sint ista pulchriora dumtaxat 
aspectu, quod mihi tamen ipsum non videtur; quid enim pul- 
chrius ea figura, quae sola omnes alias figuras complexa continet, 


5 restat Mss generally, sane restat V Oxf. Asc. MCV (from sanae above). 
17 resipiens edd. after Ursin., respiciens mss. 18 rutundus AV Or. Ba, 
24 his BH Asc., vissAB-Cy Oxi, B, is’ PU, animantem—compotem Mss 
(exc. an. esse sens. ment. rat. comp. G), P has mentem, H (like G) omits mundum 
esse, Heind. conj. an. mund. esse et s. m. 7. ¢. 28 ‘quaero Or. Ba. (by mistake ?). 
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quaeque nihil asperitatis habere, nihil offensionis potest, nihil in- 
cisum angulis, nihil anfractibus, nihil eminens, nihil lacunosum? 
cumque duae formae praestantissimae sint, ex solidis globus 
(sic enim odatpar interpretari placet), ex planis autem circulus 
aut orbis, qui cv«ros Graece dicitur, his duabus formis contingit 5 
solis, ut omnes earum partes sint inter se simillimae a medioque 
tantundem undique absit extremum, quo nihil fier: potest ap- 
48 tius. Sed si haec non videtis, quia numquam eruditum illum 
pulverem attigistis, ne hoc quidem physici intellegere potuistis, 
hane aequabilitatem motus constantiamque ordinum in alia ro 
figura non potuisse servari? Itaque nihil potest indoctius, quam 
quod a vobis affirmari solet. Nec enim hunc ipsum mundum 
pro certo rotundum esse dicitis; nam posse fieri, ut sit alia 
49 figura, innumerabilesque mundos alios aliarum esse formarum. 
Quae, si, bis bina quot essent, didicisset Epicurus, certe non 15 
diceret ; sed dum palato, quid sit optimum, judicat, ‘caeli 
palatum, utait Ennius, non suspexit. XIX. Nam cum duo sint 
genera siderum, quorum alterum spatiis immutabilibus ab ortu 
ad occasum commeans nyllum umquam cursus sul vestigium 
inflectat, alterum autem continuas conversiones duas isdem 20 
spatiis cursibusque conficiat, ex utraque re et mundi volubi- 
litas, quae nisi in globosa forma esse non posset, et stellarum 
rotundi ambitus cognoscuntur. Primusque sol, qui astrorum 
tenet principatum, ita movetur, ut, cum terras larga luce com- 
pleverit, easdem modo his, modo illis ex partibus opacet; 25 
ipsa enim umbra terrae soli officiens noctem efficit; noctur- 
norum autem spatiorum eadem est aequabilitas, quae diur- 


3 praestantissimae Nonius p. 432 Klotz Forch., praestantis AVH, praestantes 
Mss generally. - 4 cdaipay edd., spheram or speram mss. circulus MSs, 
circus Nonius Day. 5 xvxros edd., ciclus or cyclus Mss. 6 medioque 
tantundem undique absit Ed., medioque tantundem summum absit et Allen, medio- 
que ubique tantundem absit Klotz Sch.?, medioque tantundem absit Or. Ba. Mu. 
after Madv. Philol. Schneid. 11 p. 140, medioque tantum absit mss (exc. tandum B) 
Sch.4. 7 extremum XBHILG, extremum quantum idem a summo UV? Red. 
Asc.+Sch., ext. q. medium a summo Dav. Heind. 10 aequabilitatem Red. 
N edd., aequalitatem uss generally. 11 potest ACKPV!BH, potest esse [B] V? 
Oxf. Asc. + edd. 15 quot CEPV?GH Oxf. Red., quod AB! V!UBO, quid B’M. 
21 conficiat HB by corr., confeciat A by corr., confectat CKPBLUY, confecta V . 
Oxf.+. 22 posset, potest G. 26 officientis Gesner Heind. 27 diur- 
norum, by corr. fr. diornorum AY. 
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norum; ejusdemque solis tum accessus modici, tum recessus 
et frigoris et caloris modum temperant ; circumitus enim solis 
orbium quinque et sexaginta et trecentorum quarta fere 
diei parte addita conversionem conficiunt annuam ; inflectens 
5 autem sol cursum tum ad septentriones, tum ad meridiem, 
aestates et hiemes efficit et ea duo tempora, quorum alterum 
hiemi senescenti adjunctum est, alterum aestati. Ita ex quat- 
tuor temporum mutationibus omnium, quae terra marique gi- 
gnuntur, initia causaeque ducuntur. Jam solis annuos cursus 50 
ro spatiis menstruis luna consequitur, cujus tenuissimum lumen 
facit proximus accessus ad solem, digressus autem longissimus 
quisque plenissimum. Neque solum ejus species ac forma 
mutatur tum crescendo, tum defectibus in initia recurrendo, 
sed etiam regio, quae tum est aquilonia, tum australis. In 
15 lunae quoque cursu est et brumae quaedam et solstitil similitudo, 
multaque ab ea manant et fluunt, quibus et animantes alantur 
augescantque, et pubescant maturitatemque assequantur quae 
orluntur e terra. XX. Maxime vero sunt admirabiles motus 51 
earum quinque stellarum, quae falso vocantur errantes. Nihil 
20 enim errat, quod in omni aeternitate conservat progressus et 
regressus reliquosque motus constantes et ratos. Quod eo est 
admirabilius in his stellis, quas dicimus, quia tum occultantur, 
tum rursus aperiuntur, tum adeunt, tum recedunt, tum ante- 
cedunt, tum autem subsequuntur, tum celerius moventur, tum 
25 tardius, tum omnino ne moventur quidem, sed ad quoddam 
tempus insistunt. Quarum ex disparibus motionibus magnum 
annum mathematici nominaverunt, qui tum efficitur, cum solis 
et lunae et quinque errantium ad eandem inter se comparationem 
confectis omnium spatiis est facta conversio. Quae quam longa 52 


3 quinque et sexaginta et trecentorum ABV, V et LX et trecentorum Oxf., V et 
LX et CCC R edd., quinque et sexaginta et trecenti Heind. Allen after Cujacius, 
quinque defectibus et sexaginta et trecentorum CB and (with omission of former et) 
E, (with insertion of est before former et) PL, (reading diebus for defectibus) C El. 
Reg. Manut. (defectibus was probably omitted below 1, 13, then added in margin 
and wrongly transferred to this place). 13 tum defectibus in initia recur- 
rendo in marg. of B. 14 aquilonia GHR, aquilenta XB Oxf.+, aquilonaris 
Asc., aquilonalis U + Mars. tum (2"¢?) VHMR+, aut ABCEPB Oxf. in MSS, 
inde in Or. Ba. Mu., ita in Sch., nam in Heind. 23 adeunt Moser’s O edd. 
after Ursin., abeunt mss, obeunt Asc. 24 autem [X] Oxf. Asc., om, G 
Red. Heind, Sch, 
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sit, magna quaestio est, esse vero certam et definitam necesse 
est. Nam ea, quae Saturni stella dicitur Daivwrque a Graecis 
nominatur, quae a terra abest plurimum, XXX fere annis cursum 
suum conficit, in quo cursu multa mirabiliter efficiens tum ante- 
cedendo, tum retardando, tum vespertinis temporibus delitiscendo, 5 
tum matutinis rursum se aperiendo, nihil immutat sempiternis 
saeclorum aetatibus, quin eadem isdem temporibus efficiat. Infra 
autem hance propius a terra Jovis stella fertur, quae Daébov 
dicitur, eaque eundem XII signorum orbem annis XII conficit 

53 easdemque, quas Saturni stella, efficit in cursu varietates. Huic ro 
autem proximum inferiorem orbem tenet ITupoevs, quae stella 
Martis appellatur, eaque I1f et XX mensibus VI, ut opinor, diebus 
minus eundem lustrat orbem, quem duae superiores. Infra hance 
autem stella Mercurii est ; ea XtiiBov appellatur a Graecis; 
quae anno fere vertente signiferum lustrat orbem neque a sole 
longius umquam unius signi intervallo discedit tum antevertens, 
tum subsequens. Infima est quinque errantium terraeque 
proxima stella Veneris, quae Pwaddpos Graece, Lucifer Latine 
dicitur, cum antegreditur solem, cum subsequitur autem,” Eo7re- 
pos; ea cursum anno conficit et latitudinem lustrans signiferi 20 
orbis et longitudinem, quod idem faciunt stellae superiores, 
neque umquam ab sole duorum signorum intervallo longius dis- 

54 cedit tum antecedens, tum subsequens. XXI. Hane igitur in 
stellis constantiam, hane tantam tam varils cursibus in omni 
aeternitate convenientiam temporum non possum intellegere 25 
sine mente, ratione, consilio. (uae cum in sideribus inesse 
videamus, non possumus ea ipsa non in deorum numero reponere. 
Nec vero eae stellae, quae inerrantes vocantur, non significant 
eandem mentem atque prudentiam ; quarum est cotidiana con- 
veniens constansque conversio, nec habent aetherios cursus 30 
neque caelo inhaerentes, ut plerique dicunt physicae rationis 
ignarl. Non est enim aetheris ea natura, ut vi sua stellas com- 
plexa contorqueat ; nam tenuis ac perlucens et aequabili calore 


La 


2 Saturni by corr. BV also Oxf. HM Asc.+, Saturnis A, Saturnia CEB. 
Palivwrque, this and the following Greek names are given in Latin letters in mss. 
19 “Eorepos, Hesperus Heind. Allen, Vesper Latine, Graece "Eorepos conj. Heind. 
p. XIII. 27 ponere ap. Lact. 115. . 31 inhaerentes sunt conj. Swainson 
(the omission being due to s followed by ut). 
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suffusus aether non satis aptus ad stellas continendas videtur. 
Habent igitur suam sphaeram stellae inerrantes ab aetheria 
conjunctione secretam et hberam. Harum autem perennes cur- 
sus atque perpetui cum admirabili incredibilique constantia 

5 declarant in his vim et mentem esse divinam, ut, haec ipsa qui 
non sentiat deorum vim habere, is nihil omnino sensurus esse 
videatur. Nulla igitur in caelo nec fortuna nec temeritas nec 
erratio nec vanitas inest contraque omnis ordo, veritas, ratio, 
constantia; quaeque his vacant, ementita et falsa plenaque 

Io erroris, ea circum terras infra lunam, quae omnium ultima est, 
in terrisque versantur. Caelestium ergo admirabilem ordinem 
incredibilemque constantiam, ex qua conservatio et salus 
omnium omnis oritur, qui vacare mente putat, is ipse mentis 
expers habendus est. Haud ergo, ut opinor, erravero, sl a 

15 principe investigandae veritatis hujus disputationis principlum 
duxero. 

XXII. Zeno igitur naturam ita definit, ut eam dicat ignem 
esse artificlosum, ad gignendum progredientem via. Censet 
enim artis maxime proprium esse creare et gignere ; quodque 

20 in operibus nostrarum artium manus efficiat, id multo artifi- 
closius naturam efficere, id est, ut dixi, ignem artificiosum, 
magistrum artium reliquarum. Atque hac quidem ratione 
omnis natura artificiosa est, quod habet quasi viam quandam 
et sectam, quam sequatur. Ipsius vero mundi, qui omnia com- 

25 plexu suo coércet et continet, natura non artificiosa solum, sed 
plane artifex ab eodem Zenone dicitur, consultrix et provida 
utilitatum opportunitatumque omnium. Atque ut ceterae natu- 
rae suis seminibus quaeque gignuntur, augescunt, continentur, 
sic natura mundi omnes motus habet voluntarios, conatusque 

30 et appetitiones, quas dépuds Graeci vocant, et his consentaneas 
actiones sic adhibet, ut nosmet ipsi, qui animis movemur et sen- 
sibus. Talis igitur mens mundi cum sit, ob eamque causam vel 
prudentia vel providentia appellari recte possit (Graece enim 


5 tis Mu. praef. vit. 8 vanitas Mss generally, varietas L Moser’s DIM. 
9 ementita [BCEP]BH by corr. V, ea mentita MCR Oxf., mentita by corr, A. 
11 versantur CBH, versatur ABEPV Oxf.+. caelestium G Moser’s La edd. 
after Dav., caelestem mss generally (cf. below § 64). 28 quaeque AK Mus., 
quaequac BCPV (see Madv. Fin. p. 6561), 30 opuas. Latin in mss. 
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mpovora dicitur), haec potissimum providet et in his maxime est 
occupata, primum ut mundus quam aptissimus sit ad permanen- 
dum, deinde ut nulla re egeat, maxime autem ut in eo eximia 
pulchritudo sit atque omnis ornatus. 

XXIII. Dictum est de universo mundo, dictum etiam [est] 
de sideribus, ut jam prope modum appareat multitudo nec ces- 
santium deorum nec ea, quae agant, molientium cum labore 
operoso ac molesto. Non enim venis et nervis et ossibus con- 
tinentur nec iis escis aut potionibus vescuntur, ut aut nimis 
acres aut nimis concretos umores colligant, nec ls corporibus 
sunt, ut casus aut ictus extimescant aut morbos metuant ex 
defetigatione membrorum ; quae verens Kpicurus monogrammos 


60 deos et nihil agentes commentus est. Illi autem pulcherrima 


forma praediti purissimaque in regione caeli collocati ita ferun- 


tur moderanturque cursus, ut ad omnia conservanda et tuenda 


consensisse videantur, 

Multae autem aliae naturae deorum ex magnis beneficiis 
eorum non sine causa et a Graeciae sapientissimis et a majoribus 
nostris constitutae nominataeque sunt. Quicquid enim magnam 
utilitatem generi afferret humano, id non sine divina bonitate 
erga homines fierl arbitrabantur. Itaque tum illud, quod erat a 
deo natum, nomine ipsius dei nuncupabant, ut cum fruges 
Cererem appellamus, vinum .autem Liberum, ex quo illud 
Terentil 

sine Cerere et Libero friget Venus; 


61 tum autem res ipsa, in qua vis inest major aliqua, sic appellatur, 


ut ea ipsa nominetur deus, ut Fides, ut Mens, quas in Capitolio 
dedicatas videmus proxime a M. Aemilio Scauro ; ante autem ab 
A. Atilio Calatino erat Fides consecrata. Vides Virtutis tem- 
plum, vides Honoris a M. Marcello renovatum, quod non multis 


1 rpovo.a, Latin in mss. 5 dictum est—pluribus verbis explicatus est (§ 63) 
om, P. etiam est ABVRV edd., etiam CBC, est etiam E Oxf.+, est G Red. U. 
6 modum [AEV +] Oxf. Ase., mundum B'CB (cf. 133). 8 venis et Oxf. MOB?V?, 
venisset BB, venis sed ACH, venis nec V1, 9 tis edd., hiis B, his ACVB+, 
hys B, 10 tis M edd., is A, hiis B, his CVB, hys E. 22 natum Mss, exe. 
donatum G? Heind, 27 ipsa B El. +, ipsa vis ACEV? Mus., ipsa vi V!, ipsa res 
Dav. 29 A. Atilio Sch. Mu. after Fleckeisen Krit. Misc. p. 56, Atilio mss 
Or. Ba. Fides, Spes Lamb. Heind. vides—vides V? Oxf. MO, vides—vide 
ABV'H, vide—vide CEB. 30 multis mss edd., haud multis Bouh., nonnullis Dav. 
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ante annis erat bello Ligustico a Q. Maximo dedicatum. Quid 
Opis? quid Salutis? quid Concordiae, Libertatis, Victoriae ? 
quarum omnium rerum quia vis erat tanta, ut sine deo regi 
non posset, ipsa res deorum nomen obtinuit. Quo ex genere 

5 Cupidinis et Voluptatis et Lubentinae Veneris vocabula con- 
secrata sunt, vitiosarum rerum neque naturalium; quamquam 
Velleius aliter existimat; sed tamen ea ipsa vitia naturam 
vehementius saepe pulsant. Utilitatum igitur magnitudine 62 
constituti sunt e1 di, qui utilitates quasque gignebant. Atque 

ro his quidem nominibus, quae paulo ante dicta sunt, quae vis sit 
in quoque declaratur deo. 

XXIV. Suscepit autem vita hominum consuetudoque com- 
munis, ut beneficiis excellentes viros in caelum fama ac volun- 
tate tollerent. Hine Hercules, hinc Castor et Pollux, hine 

15 Aesculapius, hinc Liber etiam ;—hunc dico Liberum Semela 
natum, non eum, quem nostri majores auguste sancteque 
[Liberum] cum Cerere et Libera consecraverunt, quod quale sit, 
ex mysterus intellegi potest: sed quod ex nobis natos ‘ liberos’ 
appellamus, idcirco Cerere nati nominati sunt Liber et Libera, 

20 quod in Libera servant, in Libero non item ;— hinc etiam Ro- 
mulus, quem quidem eundem esse Quirmum putant; quorum 
cum remanerent animi atque aeternitate fruerentur, rite di sunt 
habiti, cum et optimi essent et aeterni. 

Alia quoque ex ratione, et quidem physica, magna fluxit 63 

25 multitudo deorum, qui induti specie humana fabulas poétis sup- 
peditaverunt, hominum autem vitam superstitione omni refer- 
serunt. Atque hic locus a Zenone tractatus post a Cleanthe et 
Chrysippo pluribus verbis explicatus est. Nam cum vetus haec 


15 Semela V Oxf. (cf. Tusc. 1 28 Liber Semela natus in all Orelli’s mss), 
Semele BCHA?+, semel A}. 17 [Liberum] Mu., om. HINR Sch. after Walker 
Heind., Liberum mss Or. Ba. 18 mysteriis [ABCE]BO, ministeriis V Oxf. 
LMR+. 20 Libera—Libero mss generally, libero—libera NG Red. Manut. 
Heind. Romulus edd., Romulum Mss (assimilated to Liberum). 21 quidem 
EVH, quidam ABCB+. 25 induti H°ILN Asc., inducti XBH'MCV Oxf. 
28 nam cum vetus—opplevisset Ba. after Moser and Bake (cf. § 6 nuntiavisset), 
nam vetus—opplevisset ABCB, n. v.—applevisset E, n. v.—opplevit V (by corr. fr. 
opplevisse) LNOU Or. Sch. Mu. (with period after Jove), n. v.—opplevit scilicet 
RV El. Med. Asc. Klotz (Sch. proposes to put scilicet before physica), n. v.— 
opplevit sed C Reg. Red. Oxf., n. v.—opplevit esse Heind, 
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opinio Graeciam opplevisset, exsectum Caelum a filio Saturno, 


64 vinctum autem Saturnum ipsum a filio Jove, physica ratio non 
inelegans inclusa est in impias fabulas; caelestium enim altis- . 


65 


simam aetheriamque naturam, id est igneam, quae per sese 
omnia gigneret, vacare voluerunt ea parte corporis, quae conjunc- 
tione alterius egeret ad procreandum. XXV. Saturnum autem 
eum esse voluerunt, qui cursum et conversionem spatiorum ac 
temporum contineret, qui deus Graece id ipsum nomen habet; 
Kpovos enim dicitur, qui est idem ypovos, id est spatium tem- 
poris. Saturnus autem est appellatus, quod saturaretur annis ; 
ex se enim natos comesse fingitur solitus, quia consumit aetas 
temporum spatia annisque praeteritis insaturabiliter expletur, 
vinctus autem a Jove, ne immoderatos cursus haberet, atque ut 
eum siderum vinclis alligaret. Sed ipse Juppiter, id est ‘juvans 
pater, quem conversis casibus appellamus a juvando Jovem, a 
poétis ‘pater divumque hominumque’ dicitur, a majoribus autem 
nostris ‘optimus maximus, et quidem ante ‘optimus,’ id est 
beneficentissimus, quam ‘maximus, quia majus est certeque 
gratius prodesse omnibus quam opes magnas habere,—hunc 
igitur Ennius, ut supra dixi, nuncupat ita dicens, 


Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovem; 
planius quam alio loco idem, 
Qui, quod in me est, exsecrabor hoc, quod lucet, quicquid est; 


hune etiam augures nostri, cum dicunt ‘Jove fulgente, tonante;’ 
[dicunt enim ‘caelo fulgente, tonante.] Euripides autem, ut 
multa praeclare, sic hoc [breviter]: 


3 caelestium BM Oxf., caelestum AECR, caelestem [BCV]HOL Lact, 1 12 edd. 
9 Kpdvos—xpévos, Latin in mss, qui est idem [X]B+, quod est idem quod 
Lact. 1. ¢. xpovos id est [X]BH+, om. ILNOVR. 15 pater quem CEP +, 
partem que A, pater quae BY. 19 habere, Mu. after Bake, habere. mss 
Or. Ba. Sch. 21 sublime mss generally, suplime B, supplime P, sublimen Or. 
Ba. Sch. cf. § 4. 22 planius quam BO, planius quem AVH Oxf., planiusque 
EBR+, pleniusque C., 23 qui Gulielmius, cwi mss generally edd., cur C Reg. 
Dav. see Comm. 24 Jove fulgente tonante [ACEV] Oxf. BM, j. fulg. et ton. B, 
jovem fulgentem tonantem PHLU Ase. +. 25 dicunt enim—tonante [X Mus.] 
edd., om. G and 2 codd. of Gulielm. Heind. caelo B, celo A?, melo A1CEPVB 
Oxf. +, in caelo LOV+. fulgente tonante EM, fulg. et ton. BCPV Oxf. B+, 
fulgentae tonantae A, fulgentem et tonantem HLOUY. 26 breviter Mss Ba. Mu., 
om. Heind., in brackets Or. Sch., graviter Bouh. and (omitting hoc) Vaucher, 
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LIB, I CAP. XXIV—XXvVII §§ 63—67. 25 


Vides sublime fusum, immoderatum aethera, 
qui terram tenero circumjectu amplectitur: 
hunc summum habeto divum, hunc perhibeto Jovem. 


XXVI. Aér autem, ut Stoici disputant, interjectus inter mare 
et caclum Junonis nomine consecratur, quae est soror et conjunx 
Jovis, quod et similitudo est aérz aetheris et cum eo summa 
conjunctio. Effeminarunt autem eum Junonique tribuerunt, 
quod nihil est eo mollius. Sed Junonem a juvando credo 
nominatam. Aqua restabat et terra, ut essent ex fabulis tria 
regna divisa. Datum est igitur Neptuno, alteri Jovis, ut volunt, 
fratri, maritimum omne regnum, nomenque productum, ut 
Portunus a portu, sic Neptunus a nando paulum primis litteris 
immutatis. Terrena autem vis omnis atque natura Diti patri 
dedicata est, qui Dives, ut apud Graecos []evtwr, quia et 
recidunt omnia in terras et oriuntur e terris. Cui Proserpi- 
nam nuptam, quod Graecorum nomen est; ea enim est, quae 
Ilepcepovn Graece nominatur, quam frugum semen esse volunt 
absconditamque quaeri a matre fingunt. Mater autem est a 
gerendis frugibus Ceres tamquam ‘ Geres,’ casuque prima littera 
itidem immutata, ut a Graecis; nam ab illis quoque Anunrnp 
quasi ['nujtnp nominata est. Jam qui magna verteret, Mavors, 
Minerva autem, quae vel minueret vel minaretur. X XVII. 
Cumque in omnibus rebus vim haberent maximam prima et 
extrema, principem in sacrificando Janum esse voluerunt, quod 
ab eundo nomen est ductum, ex quo transitiones perviae ‘jani,’ 
foresque in liminibus profanarum aedium ‘januae’ nominantur. 
Nam Vestae nomen a Graecis ; ea est enim, quae ab illis ‘Eor/a 


verti enim (omitting hoc) Allen. 6 quod et mss, quod ei Prob. (in Buc. p. 12 
Keil) edd., quod ei et Heind. aéri aetheris Ed., aetheris mss edd., aéris 
Prob, see Comm. 10 altert A?0°U Lamb., alterum (assimilated to regnum) 
AIBCEV!B, altero PV? Oxf. 0}HM+ Heind. Sch. 12 portu PB?C?H, porta 
AEVB!C!1B Oxf. +. 14 I[\ovrwv edd., Pluton mss. 15 recidunt AO 
Prob., recidant mss generally. oriuntur Mss generally, oriantium E, oriantur 
Asc.+ Heind. Allen. cut Proserpinam nuptam Ed., cui Proserpinam 
ABEVBMO +, cui Proserpina C (which omits quod Graecorum and ea enim est) 
PHN, is rapuit Proserpinam Manut. (e cod, Maffei) Heind., cui nuptam dicunt 
Proserpinam edd, (the words nuptam dicunt are found in Reg. and © after nomi- 
natur and so printed by Allen). See Comm, 17, 20, 21 Hepoepovn, Anuy- 
Tnp and Uyunrnp are written in Latin in mgs. 27 nam Mss, jam Ba. after 
Wolfflin. a Graecis Mss generally, a Gruecis est Reg. NC Lamb. Sch. Ba., 
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dicitur. Vis autem ejus ad aras et focos pertinet. Itaque in ea 
dea, quod est rerum custos intimarum, omnis et precatio et sacri- 


68 ficatio extrema est. Nec longe absunt ab hac vi di Penates 


sive a penu ducto nomine (est enim omne, quo vescuntur 
homines, penus) sive ab eo, quod penitus insident; ex quo 
etiam ‘penetrales’ a poétis vocantur. Jam Apollinis nomen 
est Graecum, quem Solem esse volunt; Dianam autem et 
Lunam eandem esse putant; cum Sol dictus sit, vel quia solus 
ex omnibus sideribus est tantus vel quia, cum est exortus, ob- 
scuratis omnibus solus apparet; Luna a lucendo nominata sit, 
eadem est enim Lucina. Itaque, ut apud Graecos Dianam, 
eamque lLuciferam, sic apud nostros Junonem Lucinam in 
pariendo invocant ; quae eadem Diana ‘omnivaga’ dicitur, non 
a venando, sed quod in septem numeratur tamquam vagantibus, 


69 Diana dicta, quia noctu quasi diem efficeret. Adhibetur autem 


ad partus, quod 11 maturescunt aut septem non numquam aut, 
ut plerumque, novem lunae cursibus, qui quia mensa spatia 
conficiunt, ‘menses’ nominantur. Concinneque, ut multa, 

Timaeus, qui cum in historia dixisset, qua nocte natus Alex- 
ander esset, eadem Dianae Ephesiae templum deflagravisse, 
adjunxit minime id esse mirandum, quod Diana, cum in partu 
Olympiadis adesse voluisset, afuisset domo. Quae autem dea 
ad res omnes veniret, Venerem nostri nominaverunt, atque ex ea 
potius ‘ venustas’ quam ‘ Venus’ ex venustate. 

XXVIII. Videtisne igitur, ut a physicis rebus bene atque 
utiliter inventis tracta ratio sit ad commenticios et fictos deos ? 
quae res genuit falsas opiniones erroresque turbulentos et super- 
stitiones paene aniles. Et formae enim nobis deorum et aetates 
et vestitus ornatusque noti sunt, genera praecterea, conjugia, 
cognationes omniaque traducta ad similitudinem imbecillitatis 
humanae; nam et perturbatis animis inducuntur—accepimus 
enim deorum cupiditates, aegritudines, iracundias—nec vero, ut 
est a Graecis U. Cf. § 44 laudandus. ‘Eoria, Latin in mss. 2 quod 
MSs generally, quae IV, que E. 7 after Dianam autem there is a gap in P 
to § 162 deorum prudentia. 16 quod ii [A]B?V?, quod hi Oxf. HOC?, quod 
B'C! Probus, quodi V1, quo dy E. 20 deflagravisse [CEP]V°BH, deagravisse 
A, demigravisse B by corr., deam migravisse V! Oxf. 22 afuisset edd., afuisse 
A'BC!V!, abfuisse C?, affuisse E, affuisset BL, adfuisset Oxf., abfuisset A2V2+. 
31 accepimus HILO Aug. C. D. 1v 30, accipimus mss generally cf. 11 42, 47. 
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LIB. II CAP, XXVII—XxXIX §§ 67—73. 27 


fabulae ferunt, bellis proeliisque caruerunt, nec solum, ut apud 
Homerum, cum duo exercitus contrarios alii di ex alia parte 
defenderent, sed etiam, ut cum Titanis, ut cum Gigantibus, sua 
propria bella gesserunt. Haec et dicuntur et creduntur stultis- 
sime et plena sunt futtilitatis summaeque levitatis. Sed tamen 
his fabulis spretis ac repudiatis deus pertinens per naturam 
cujusque rei, per terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, alii per alia, 
poterunt intellegi qui qualesque sint, quoque eos nomine con- 
suetudo nuncupaverit; quos deos et venerari et colere debemus. 
Cultus autem deorum est optimus idemque castissimus atque 
sanctissimus plenissimusque pietatis, ut eos semper pura, integra, 
incorrupta et mente et voce veneremur. Non enim philosophi 
solum, verum etiam majores nostri superstitionem a religione 
separaverunt. Nam qui totos dies precabantur et immolabant, 


71 


72 


ut sibi sui liberi superstites essent, superstitiosi sunt appellati, 


quod nomen patuit postea latius; qui autem omnia, quae ad 
cultum deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent et tamquam 
relegerent, sunt dicti religiosi ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex 
eligendo, ex diligendo diligentes, ex intellegendo intellegentes. 
His enim in verbis omnibus inest vis legendi eadem, quae in 
religioso. Ita factum est in superstitioso et religioso alterum 
vitii nomen, alterum laudis. Ac mihi videor satis et esse deos, 
et quales essent, ostendisse. 

XXIX. Proximum est, ut doceam deorum providentia 
mundum administrari. Magnus sane locus et a vestris, Cotta, 


1 bellis [X]BHM Oxf.+, di bellis LOU Asc. Aug. l.¢. 3 etiam ut [ABEV] 
HM Oxf., etiam CBLOU. ut cum Gigantibus [ABE]V!M Oxf., et cum gig. CB, 
aut cum gig. Aug., id est gig. V7HNU, cum gig. LO. 8 poterunt MSS generally, 
poterant AB?. 9 quos deos ABCEV!BOC, hos deos UV? Asc. Oxf.+, hoc eos 
edd. after Keil Qu. Tull. p. xxii, see Sch. Opusc. m1 p. 8331 and Comm. 18 re- 
ligiosi—intellegentes, text Mu. and (with insertion of itemque from G after 
eligendo) Sch., rel. ex rel. [elegantes ex eligendo] tamquam ex dil. dil. ex int. 
int. Or. Ba., rel. ex rel. tamquam ex eligendo elegantes, ex dil. dil. ex int. 
int. Forchhammer and Walker (following Isid. Orig. x 234, Lact. rv 28). reli- 
giosi—eligendo, religiosi ex legendo elegantes ex eligendo A, relegiosi ex relegendo 
elegantes ex elegendo BY, rel. ex relegando elegantes ex legendo C, religiost ex 
relegendo Ki Oxf. ex diligendo—intellegentes, tamquam legendo delegendis ex 
intellegendo intellegentes ABCBHOU (seemingly a monkish sentiment, ‘by reading 
out of the legends men are famed for understanding through understanding 
them’), diligentes et ex intellegendo Oxf., delegendis ex int. int. EH, tamquam a 
deligendo deligentes ex int, int. V. 25 locus V Red.+Lamb. Heind. Allen Sch., 
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vexatus, ac nimirum vobiscum omne certamen est. Nam vobis, 
Vellei, minus notum est, quem ad modum quidque dicatur; 
vestra enim solum legitis, vestra amatis, ceteros causa incognita 
condemnatis. Velut a te ipso hesterno die dictum est anum 
fatidicam mpovoray a Stoicis induci, id est providentiam. Quod 
eo errore dixisti, quia existimas ab ls providentiam fingi quasi 
quandam deam singularem, quae mundum omnem gubernet et 


74 regat ; sed id praecise dicitur. Ut, si quis dicat Atheniensium 


75 


rem publicam consilio regi, desit illud ‘ Areopagi,’ sic, cum 
dicimus providentia mundum administrari, deesse arbitrato 
‘deorum;’ plene autem et perfecte sic dici existimato: provi- 
dentia deorum mundum administrari. Ita salem istum, quo 
caret vestra natio, in irridendis nobis nolitote consumere, et 
mehercle, si me audiatis, ne experiamini quidem; non decet, 
non datum est, non potestis. Nec vero hoc in te unwm convenit, 
moribus domesticis ac nostrorum hominum urbanitate limatwm, 
sed cum in reliquos vestros, tum in eum maxime, qu1, ista 
peperit, hominem sine arte, sine litteris, insultantem in omnes, 
sine acumine ullo, sme auctoritate, sine lepore. XXX. Dico 
igitur providentia deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes et 
initio constitutas esse et omni tempore administrari; eamque 
disputationem tres in partes nostri fere dividunt, quarum prima 
pars est, quae ducitur ab ea ratione, quae docet esse deos; quo 
concesso confitendum est eorum consilio mundum administrari. 
Secunda est autem, quae docet omnes res subjectas esse naturae 
sentienti, ab eaque omnia pulcherrime geri; quo constituto 
sequitur ab animantibus principiis eam esse generatam. Tertius 


locus est [ABCE Mus.] Asc. Or. Ba. Mu., locutus est Oxf. 5 mpovovay, Lat. in Mss. 
id est providentiam mss, om. Ursin. Dav. Heind., in brackets Or. Ba. 6 exis- 
tumas AVB?B, existimes B!, existimabas CE. 10 arbitrato [X]BO Oxf., arbi- 
trator R Heind. Allen Ba. 13 in Asc, Oxf. U [Mus.], om. IN Or. Ba. (with- 
out note). nolitote Mss generally, nolite HLN Heind. 15 hoc Mss 
generally, om. CEB Oxf. in te uno convenit—limato mss (but Oxf. omits 
uno), in te unum convenit—limatum Lamb. and (with insertion after convenit of 
vel potius in te unum non convenit) Madv. (with mark of omission after convenit) 
Or. Ba., in te convenit unum—limatum Sch. Mu. after Kindervater. 23 pars 
bracketed by Or. Ba. after Ernesti. 27 cam esse generatam Mss generally 
Kiihner, ea esse generata G edd. after Bouh., esse omnia generata N Red. 
Heind. See Comm. 
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est locus, qui ducitur ex admiratione rerum caelestium atque 
terrestrium. 

Primum igitur aut negandum est esse deos, quod et Demo- 
critus simulacra et Epicurus imagines inducens quodam pacto 
negat, aut, qui deos esse concedant, us fatendum est eos aliquid 
agere, 1dque praeclarum; nihil est autem pracclarius mundi 
administratione; deorum igitur consilio administratur. Quod 
si aliter est, aliquid profecto sit necesse est melius et majore 
vi praeditum quam deus, quale id cumque est, sive inanima 
natura sive necessitas vi magna incitata haec pulcherrima opera 
efficiens, quae videmus. Non est igitur natura deorum prae- 
potens neque excellens, siquidem ea subjecta est e1 vel neces- 
sitati vel naturae, qua caelum, maria, terrae regantur; nihil est 
autem praestantius deo; ab eo igitur mundum necesse est regi. 
Nulli igitur est naturae oboediens aut subjectus deus, omnem 
ergo regit 1pse naturam. Ktenim si concedimus intellegentes 
esse deos, concedimus etiam providentes, et rerum quidem 
maximarum. Ergo utrum ignorant, quae res maximae sint, 
quoque eae modo tractandae et tuendae, an vim non habent, 
qua tantas res sustineant et gerant? At et ignoratio rerum 
aliena naturae deorum est, et sustinendi muneris propter 
imbecillitatem difficultas minime cadit in majestatem deorum. 
Ex quo efficitur id, quod volumus, deorum providentia. mundum 
administrari. XXXI. Atqui necesse est, cum sint di, si modo 
sunt, ut profecto sunt, animantes esse, nec solum animantes, 
sed etiam rationis compotes inter seque quasi civili conciliatione 
et societate conjunctos, unum mundum ut communem rem pub- 
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licam atque urbem aliquam regentes. Sequitur, ut eadem sit 79 


in lis, quae humano in genere, ratio, eadem veritas utrobique 


3° sit eademque lex, quae est recti praeceptio pravique depulsio. 


Ex quo intellegitur prudentiam quoque et mentem a dis ad 


1 dutitur BEM, dicitur ACVHC, dr BO Oxf. cf. above § 18. 8 sit necesse 
est melius ABCBHLO Oxf., sit necesse est melius esse EC, sit necesse est esse melius 
(esse superscr.) VIMNV Asc., necesse est esse melius Heind. 9 deus B? edd., 
deos AB'CEV Mus. Oxf. U Heind. Allen. 13 Lact. 1 5 nihil est praestantius 
deo: ab eo igitur mundum regi necesse est. Nulli—ipse naturam. 24 atqui 
Mss generally, atque U, cf. § 89. ‘modo sunt GNC Reg. edd. after Walker, 
modo sint Mss generally. 
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homines pervenisse, ob eamque causam majorum institutis 
mens, fides, virtus, concordia consecratae et publice dedicatae 
sunt. Quae qui convenit penes deos esse negare, cum eorum 
augusta et sancta simulacra veneremur? Quodsi inest in homi- 
num genere mens, fides, virtus, concordia, unde haec in terram 
nisi ab superis defluere potuerunt? Cumque: sint in nobis 
consilium, ratio, prudentia, necesse est deos haec ipsa habere 
majora, nec habere solum, sed etiam his uti in maximis et opti- 
mis rebus. Nihil autem nec majus nec melius mundo ; necesse 
est ergo eum deorum consilio et providentia administrari. 
Postremo cum satis docuerimus hos esse deos, quorum insignem 
vim et illustrem faciem videremus, solem dico et lunam et 
vagas stellas et inerrantes et caelum et mundum ipsum et 
earum rerum vim, quae inessent in omni mundo cum magno 
usu et commoditate generis humani, efficitur omnia regi divina 
mente atque prudentia. Ac de prima quidem parte satis 
dictum est. 

XXXII. Sequitur, ut doceam omnia subjecta esse naturae, 
eaque ab ea pulcherrime geri. Sed quid sit ipsa natura, expli- 
candum est ante breviter, quo facilius id, quod docere volumus, 
intellegi possit. Namque alii naturam esse censent vim quan- 
dam sine ratione cientem motus in corporibus necessarios, alu 
autem vim participem rationis atque ordinis tamquam via pro- 
gredientem declarantemque, quid cujusque rei causa efficiat, 
quid sequatur, cujus sollertiam nulla ars, nulla manus, nemo 
opifex consequi possit imitando ; seminis enim vim esse tantam, 
ut id, quamquam sit perexiguum, tamen, si inciderit 1n conci- 
pientem comprehendentemque naturam nactumque sit materiam, 
qua ali augerique possit, ita fingat et efficiat in suo quicque 
genere, partim ut tantum modo per stirpes alantur suas, partim 
ut moveri etiam et sentire et appetere possint et ex sese 
similia sui gignere. Sunt autem, qui omnia naturae nomine 
appellent, ut Epicurus, qui ita dividit: omnium, quae sint 


? 


naturam esse corpora et inane, quaeque his accidant. Sed nog 


8 his, iis conj. Mu. 9 autem ABCEYV!BO, autem est V2+, autem esse CR Oxf. 
Asc. 19 eaque ab ea Mss generally, eaque R., ab eaque Allen (comparing § 75). 
geri Mss generally, regi K Asc. 20 volumus Mss, volimus ap. Priscian rx 1 8 
(‘volim’ pro ‘velim’ proferebant antiqui &c.) Allen. 34 his BECRV Mu. 
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cum dicimus natura constare administrarique mundum, non ita 
dicimus, ut glaebam aut fragmentum lapidis aut aliquid ejus 
modi nulla cohaerendi_natura, sed ut arborem, ut animal, in 
quibus nulla temeritas, sed. ordo apparet et artis quaedam 
similitudo. 

XXXII. Quodsi ea, quae a terra stirpibus continentur, 
arte naturae vivunt et vigent, profecto ipsa terra eadem vi 
continetur [arte naturae], quippe quae gravidata seminibus 
omnia pariat et fundat ex sese, stirpes amplexa alat et augeat, 
ipsaque alatur vicissim a superis externisque naturis. Eyjus- 
demque exspirationibus et aér alitur et aether et omnia supera. 
Ita, si terra natura tenetur et viget, eadem ratio in reliquo 
mundo est; stirpes enim terrae inhaerent; animantes autem 
aspiratione aéris sustinentur, 1pseque aér nobiscum videt, nobis- 
cum audit, nobiscum sonat; nihil enim eorum sine eo fieri 
potest ; quin etiam movetur nobiscum ; quacumque enim imus, 
quacumque movemur, videtur quasi locum dare et cedere. 
Quaeque in medium locum mundi, qui est infimus, et quae a 
medio in superum quaeque conversione rotunda circum me- 
dium feruntur, ea continentem mundi efficiunt unamque natu- 
ram. Et cum quattuor genera sint corporum, vicissitudine 
eorum mundi continuata natura est. Nam ex terra aqua, ex 
aqua oritur aér, ex aére aether, deinde retrorsum vicissim ex 
aethere aér, inde aqua, ex aqua terra infima. Sic naturis his, 
ex quibus omnia constant, sursus deorsus, ultro citro commean- 
tibus mundi partium conjunctio continetur. Quae aut sempi- 
terna sit necesse est hoc eodem ornatu, quem videmus, aut certe 
perdiuturna, permanens ad longinquum et immensum paene 
tempus. Quorum utrumvis ut sit, sequitur natura mundum 


admuinistrari. Quae enim classium navigatio aut quae instructio 


exercitus aut, rursus ut ea, quae natura efficit, conferamus, 
quae procreatio vitis aut arboris, quae porro animantis figura 
conformatioque membrorum tantam naturae sollertiam signi- 


Sch., iis [ACV] B Or. Ba. 3 nulla cohaerendi mss, sola coh. Walker, nulla 
nisi coh. Heind. 8 arte naturae Mss (by repetition from above), om. Dav. 
Or. Ba., in brackets Mu., et arte naturae ULSch., naturae GH Heind. 17 qua- 
cumque movemur BVM Oxf., qua movemur ACEBHLO. 24 his Sch. Mu., 
tis C Or. Ba., hits B, is AV, hys EK. = 31 ~ea quae BE, eaque ACV. 
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ficat, quantam ipse mundus? Aut igitur nihil est, quod sen- 
tiente natura regatur, aut mundum regi confitendum est. 


86 Etenim, qui reliquas naturas omnes earumque semina contineat, 


qui potest ipse non natura administrari? ut, si qui dentes et 
pubertatem natura dicat exsistere, ipsum autem hominem, cul 
ea exsistant, non constare natura, non intellegat ea, quae efferant 
aliquid ex sese, perfectiores habere naturas quam ea, quae ex his 
efferantur. XXXIV. Omnium autem rerum, quae natura ad- 
ministrantur, seminator et sator et parens, ut ita dicam, atque 
educator et altor est mundus, omniaque sicut membra et partes 
suas nutricatur et continet. Quodsi mundi partes natura ad- 
ministrantur, necesse est mundum ipsum natura administrari, 
cujus quidem administratio nihil habet in se, quod reprehendi 
possit; ex lis enim naturis, quae erant, quod efficl optimum 


87 potuit, effectum est. Doceat ergo aliquis potuisse melius. Sed 


nemo umquam docebit, et si quis corrigere aliquid volet, aut 
deterius faciet aut id, quod fieri non potuerit, desiderabit. 
Quodsi omnes mundi partes ita constitutae sunt, ut neque ad 
usum meliores potuerint esse neque ad speciem pulchriores, 
videamus, utrum ea fortuitane sint an eo statu, quo cohaerere 
nullo modo potuerint nisi sensu moderante divinaque pro- 
videntia. §i igitur meliora sunt ea, quae natura, quam illa, 
quae arte perfecta sunt, nec ars efficit quicquam sine ratione, 
ne natura quidem rationis expers est habenda. Qui igitur 
convenit, signum aut tabulam pictam cum aspexeris, scire ad- 
hibitam esse artem, cumque procul cursum navigii videris, non 
dubitare, quin id ratione atque arte moveatur, aut, cum solarium 
vel discriptum vel ex aqua contemplere, intellegere declarari 


6 efferant Sch., ecferant C Or. Ba. Mu., et ferant ACB, haec ferat ILOVY and 
(by corr. fr. ferant) B, hec ferant E, eo ferant V, nec ferant M Oxf. 7 After 
aliquid in ABCEVUYT Oxf. Mus. follow § 156 to end of book (largitate fundit— 
simulate), see on § 16. ex sese perfectiores—non modo nihil nocent, §§ 86—92, 
wanting in V. his XBNR (fortasse recte Mu.), iis edd. 8 efferantur Mss, 
ecferantur Or. Ba. Mu. 11 nutricatur mss, nutricat G Heind. see Comm. 
14 iis edd., his XB+. 17 faciet BMO Asc., facit ACEBHL Oxf. non B 
superscr. Oxf. M Asc.,om. ACEBH+. potuerit [X]BH, potuit MCORVU Oxf. 
Asc. 27 aut cum ABC Asc., ut cum E, et cum Walker Sch. 28 vel 
discriptum vel Or. Ba. Mu. ef. Nipperd. Op. p. 278, vel descriptum aut mss 
generally, aut descriptum aut NO, a. discriptum a. Sch. (ef. 1 26 n.). 
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horas arte, non casu, mundum autem, qui et has ipsas artes ct 


-earum artifices et cuncta complectatur, consilii et rationis esse 
expertem putare? ~ Quodsi in Scythiam aut in Britanniam 88 


Io 
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sphaeram aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper familiaris noster 
effecit Posidonius, cujus singulae conversiones idem efficiunt 
in sole et in luna et in quinque stellis errantibus, quod efficitur 
in caelo singulis diebus et noctibus, quis in illa barbaria 
dubitet, quin ea sphaera sit perfecta’ ratione? XXXV. Hi 
autem dubitant de mundo, ex quo et oriuntur et fiunt omnia, 
casune ipse sit effectus aut necessitate aliqua an ratione ac 
mente divina, et Archimedem arbitrantur plus valuisse in imi- 
tandis sphaerae conversionibus quam naturam in efficiendis, 
praesertim cum multis partibus sint illa perfecta quam haec 
simulata sollertius. Atqui ille apud Accium pastor, qui navem 
numquam ante vidisset, ut procul divinum et novum vehi- 
culum Argonautarum e monte conspexit, primo admirans et 
perterritus hoc modo loquitur : 

tanta moles labitur 

fremibunda ex alto ingenti sonitu et spiritu. 

prae se undas volvit, vertices vi suscitat, 

ruit prolapsa, pelagus respergit, reflat. 

ita dum interruptum credas nimbum volvier, 

dum quod sublime ventis expulsum rapi 

saxum aut procellis, vel globosos turbines 

exsistere ictos undis concursantibus, 

hisi quas terrestres pontus strages conciet, 

aut forte Triton fuscina evertens specus 

subter radices penitus undanti in freto 

molem ex profundo saxeam ad caelum eruit. 





30 Dubitat primo, quae sit ea natura, quam cernit ignotam; idem- 


que, juvenibus visis auditoque nautico cantu, sic, art 


14 atqui [CE], atque ABBOMRV Oxf. Accium Or. Ba. Mu. (see Teuffel 
Rom. Lit. § 119), Attium Dav. Sch., Actiwm mss. 19 the six lines fremibunda 
—reflat and aut forte—eruit are found in Priscian Metr. Ter, 1 15, spiritu 
Prise. edd., strepitu mss. 20 undas volvit Prise. [B], undas evolvit ACE Mus., 
evolvit undas Oxf. 21 reflat Prisc., profluit Mss. 22 dum Mss, num G 
Heind., tum Bouh. 25 ictos mss, actos Bouh. 28 undanti in freto Prise., 


undantes veniant freto XBHLO (by dittogr. of undant.), undante venire freto MCRV 


Oxf., wndantes in freto M of Moser. 29 cruit Mss generally, erui Oxf. T 
MNCRV, erigit Lachm., on Luer. v 1388 Ribbeck Ba., vomit Prisc., evomit Toup. ad 
Longin, Subl. 3, evehit Klotz. 31 sic, ait, inciti atque Ed., sicut inciti atque 
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inciti atque alacres rostris perfremunt 
delphini. 


Item alia multa: 
Silvani melo 
consimilem ad aures cantum et auditum refert. 5 


90 Ergo ut hic primo aspectu inanimum quiddam  sensuque 
vacuum se putat cernere, post autem signis certioribus, quale 
sit id, de quo dubitaverat, incipit suspicari, sic philosophi- 
debuerunt, si forte eos primus aspectus mundi conturbaverat, 
postea, cum vidissent motus ejus finitos et aequabiles omniaque 10 
ratis ordinibus moderata immutabilique constantia, intellegere 
inesse aliquem non solum habitatorem in hac caelesti ac divina 
domo, sed etiam rectorem et moderatorem et tamquam archi- 
tectum tanti operis tantique muneris. XXXVI. Nunc autem 
mihi videntur ne suspicari quidem, quanta sit admirabilitas 1s 
caelestium rerum atque terrestrium. 

91 Principio enim terra sita in media parte mundi circumfusa 
undique est hac animali spirabilique natura, cul nomen est aér, 
Graecum illud quidem, sed perceptum jam tamen usu a nostris; 
tritum est enim pro Latino. Hunc rursus amplectitur im- 20 
mensus aether, qui constat ex altissimis ignibus. Mutuemur 
hoc quoque verbum, dicaturque tam ‘aether’ Latine, quam 
dicitur aér, etsi interpretatur Pacuvius: 

Hoc, quod memoro, nostri caelum, Graii perhibent aethera. 
Quasi vero non Graius hoe dicat. At Latine loquitur. Si qui- 2s 
dem nos non quasi Graece loquentem audiamus. Docet idem 
alio loco: 

Grajugena de istoc aperit ipsa oratio. 

92 Sed ad majora redeamus. Ex aethere igitur innumerabiles 
flammae siderum exsistunt, quorum est princeps sol omnia 30 


mss generally, sic aut inciti atque Ribbeck fr. ed. 1 Or. Ba., sicut lascivi atque 
Ribb. ed. 11, sic incitati atque G, sic incitati et Heind. Sch., sic: ut inciti atque 
Day. Allen, simis inciti atque Lachm. ad Lucr. 11 266, +sicut—delphini+ Mu. 

1 perfremunt, perfricant Lachm. 1. ¢. 3 item alia multa Mss, item alto 
mulcta Ribb. 1. ¢., item illa moles conj. Mu. praef. 5 consimilem ILNOV, 
consimile XBMR Oxf. 17 principio—est aér Probus ad Ecl. v1 p. 18 Keil. 
18 animali Prob. Oxf., animabili mss generally. 24 id quod nosiri caelum 
memorant Varro L. L. v 17. 28 Grajugena de istoc edd. after Bothe, Graj. 
d. isto Mss generally, Gr. d. ista E, Grajugenam ted esse Grotius, 
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clarissima luce collustrans, multis partibus major atque amplior 
quam terra universa, deinde reliqua sidera magnitudinibus 
immensis. Atque hi tanti ignes tamque multi non modo nihil 
nocent terris rebusque terrestribus, sed ita prosunt, ut, si mota 

5 loco sint, conflagrare terras necesse sit a tantis ardoribus 
moderatione et temperatione sublata. 


XXXVII. Hic ego non mirer esse quemquam, qui sibi\ 


persuadeat corpora quaedam solida atque individua vi et gravi- 
tate ferri, mundumque effici ornatissimum et pulcherrimum ex 
ro eorum corporum concursione fortuita? Hoc qui existimet fieri 
potuisse, non intellego, cur non idem putet, si mnumerabiles 
unius et viginti formae litterarum vel aureae vel qualeslibet 
aliquo conjiciantur, posse ex his in terram excussis annales 
Ennii, ut deinceps legi possint, efficl; quod nescio an ne in 
15 uno quidem versu possit tantum valere fortuna. Isti autem 
quem ad modum asseverant, ex corpusculis non colore, non 
qualitate aliqua, quam aovornta Graeci vocant, non sensu 
praeditis, sed concurrentibus temere atque casu mundum esse 
perfectum, vel innumerabiles potius in omni puncto temporis 
20 alios nasci, alios interire. Quodsi mundum efficere potest con- 
cursus atomorum, cur porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur 
urbem non potest ? quae sunt minus operosa et multo quidem 
[faciliora]. Certe ita temere de mundo effutiunt, ut mihi qui- 
dem numquam hune admirabilem caeli ornatum, qui locus est 
25 proximus, suspexisse videantur. Praeclare ergo Aristoteles: ‘Si 
essent’, inquit, ‘qui sub terra semper habitavissent bo- 
nis et illustribus domiciliis, quae essent ornata signis 
atque picturis instructaque rebus iis omnibus, quibus, 
abundant ii, qui beati putantur, nec tamen exissent 
30 umquam supra terram, accepissent autem fama et audi- 
tione esse quoddam numen et vim deorum, deinde 


4 terris rebusque here V recommences. mota, moti N Heind. 10 exis- 
timet GHV! + Heind. Allen Ba., evistimat mss generally Or. Sch. Mu. see Comm, 
11 innumerabiles [A]B'0 Oxf., inenumerabiles CEVB?BMR. 13 his [ACEV]U 
Oxf. Asc. Heind. Sch., iis B Or. Ba. Mu. 17 wodrnra, Lat. in Mss. 20 in- 
terire? edd. see Comm. 23 faciliora Mss Mu., om. Mady., bracketed Or. 
Sch. Ba.. 28 tis, his XBU Oxf, Asc.+. 29 ii [B] edd., hi ACEVB+, 
hit Oxf. 
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aliquo tempore patefactis terrae faucibus ex illis ab- 
ditis sedibus exire potuissent atque evadere in haec 
loca, quae nos incolimus: cum repente terram et maria 
caelumque vidissent, nubium magnitudinem ventorum- 
que vim cognovissent aspexissentque solem ejusque 
cum magnitudinem pulchritudinemque, tum etiam 
efficientiam cognovissent, quod is diem efficeret toto 
caelo luce diffusa; cum autem terras nox opacasset, 
tum caelum totum cernerent astris distinctum et orna- 
tum lunaeque luminum varietatem tum crescentis, 
tum senescentis eorumque omnium ortus et occasus 
atque in omni aeternitate ratos immutabilesque cur- 
sus; quae cum viderent, profecto et esse deos et haec 


96 tanta opera deorum esse arbitrarentur. XXXVIII. At- 


97 


que haec quidem ille. Nos autem tenebras cogitemus tantas, 
quantae quondam eruptione Aetnaeorum ignium finitimas re- 
giones obscuravisse dicuntur, ut per biduum nemo hominem homo 
agnosceret, cum autem tertio die sol illuxisset, tum ut revixisse 
sibi viderentur. Quodsi hoc idem ex aeternis tenebris contin- 
geret, ut subito lucem aspiceremus, quaenam species caeli 
videretur? Sed assiduitate cotidiana et consuetudine oculorum 
assuescunt animi neque admirantur neque requirunt rationes 
earum rerum, quas semper vident, proinde quasi novitas nos 
magis quam magnitudo rerum debeat ad exquirendas causas 
excitare. Quis enim hunc hominem dixerit, qui cum tam certos 
cael motus, tam ratos astrorum ordines tamque inter se omnia 
conexa et apta viderit, neget in his ullam inesse rationem 
eaque casu fierl dicat, quae quanto consilio gerantur, nullo 
consilio assequi possumus? An, cum machinatione quadam 
moverl aliquid videmus, ut sphaeram, ut horas, ut alia per- 
multa, non dubitamus, quin illa opera sint rationis ; cum autem 
impetum caeli cum admirabili celeritate moveri vertique 


2 sedibus exire potuissent atque evadere Ed., sedibus exire atque evadere 
(leaving potuissent after incolimus) Allen, sedibus evadere then (after incolimus) 
atque exire potuissent Mss. 6 cum magn. ABCYV, tum magn. E Oxf. UR+, 
om. TO. 9 tum caelum CEVG+, cum caelum ABUV. 10 luminum, 
placed after omniwm below by Allen. 13 quae cum mss Heind. Allen Or, 
Mu., cum Madv., [quae] cum Ba., cum haec ergo ©, haec cum Lamb. Sch. 
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videamus constantissime conficientem vicissitudines anniver- 
sarlas cum summa salute et conservatione rerum omnium, du- 
bitamus, quin ea non solum ratione fiant, sed etiam excellenti 
divinaque ratione? Licet enim jam remota subtilitate dispu- 
tandi oculis quodam modo contemplari pulchritudinem rerum 
earum, quas divina providentia dicimus constitutas. 

XXXIX. Ac priucipio terra universa cernatur, locata in 
media sede mundi, solida et globosa et undique ipsa in sese 
nutibus suis conglobata, vestita floribus, herbis, arboribus, frugi- 
bus, quorum omnium incredibilis multitudo insatiabili varietate 
distinguitur. Adde hue fontium gelidas perennitates, liquores 
perlucidos amnium, riparum vestitus viridissimos, speluncarum 
concavas amplitudines, saxorum asperitates, impendentium mon- 
tium altitudines immensitatesque camporum ; adde etiam recon- 
ditas auri argentique venas infinitamque vim marmoris. Quae 
vero et quam varia genera bestiarum vel cicurum vel ferarum! 
qui volucrium lapsus atque cantus! qui pecudum pastus! quae 
vita silvestrium! Quid jam de hominum genere dicam? qui 
quasi cultores terrae constituti non patiuntur eam nec immani- 
tate beluarum efferari nec stirpium asperitate vastari, quorumque 
operibus agri, insulae litoraque collucent distincta tectis et 
urbibus. Quae si, ut animis, sic oculis videre possemus, nemo 
cunctam intuens terram de divina ratione dubitaret. At vero 
quanta maris est pulchritudo! quae species universi ! quae mul- 
titudo et varietas insularum! quae amoenitates orarum ac 
litorum ! quot genera quamque disparia partim submersarum, 
partim fluitantium et innantium beluarum, partim ad saxa 
nativis testis inhaerentium! Ipsum autem mare sic terram 
appetens litoribus alludit, ut una ex duabus naturis conflata 


1 videamus Mss generally, videmus Madv. with EI of Moser Or. Ba. see Comm. 
13 amplitudines Heind. Ba., altitudines mss, latitudines Lamb. see Comm. 
17 volucrium BY (‘ut Fin. 1 110 Charisii auctoritate scribitur’ Mu.) Ba., vo- 
lucrum [ACE] Or. Sch. 22 possemus [EV] Oxf. HM, possimus ABCBLO. 
27 saxa nativis [CEV] Oxf. M, saxa sanativis AB'H (xa probably written above as 
a correction of sasa), saxo sanativis B? (cf. Quint. v 10. 21 piscium genera alia 
planis gaudent alia saxosis), sara sonativis L. 29 alludit G'C Reg.? Moser’s 
D and E Dav. Heind. Sch. Mu., eludit mss generally, elludit N Red. M of 
Moser, illudit Med.!, clidit U El., alluit G2, cludit RO Klotz Allen Or. Ba. after 
Victorius, see Comm. 
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videatur. -Exin mari finitimus aér die et nocte distinguitur, 
isque tum fusus et extenuatus sublime fertur, tum autem con- 
cretus in nubes cogitur umoremque colligens terram auget im- 
bribus, tum effluens huc et illuc ventos efficit. Idem annuas 
frigorum et calorum facit varietates, idemque et volatus alitum 
sustinet et spiritu ductus alit et sustentat animantes. XL. 
Restat ultimus et a domiciliis nostris altissimus omnia cingens 
et coércens caeli complexus, qui idem aether vocatur, extrema 
ora et determinatio mundi, in quo cum admirabilitate maxima 
igneae formae cursus ordinatos definiunt. E quibus sol, cujus 
magnitudine multis partibus terra superatur, circum eam ipsam 
volvitur, isque oriens et occidens diem noctemque conficit et 
modo accedens, tum autem recedens, binas in singulis annis 
reversiones ab extremo contrarias facit, quarum in intervallo 
tum quasi tristitia quadam contrahit terram, tum  vicissim 
laetificat, ut cum caelo hilarata videatur. Luna autem, quae 
est, ut ostendunt mathematici, major quam dimidia pars terrae, 
isdem spatiis vagatur, quibus sol, sed tum congrediens cum sole, 
tum digrediens et eam lucem, quam a sole accepit, mittit in 
terras et varias ipsa lucis mutationes habet, atque etiam tum 
subjecta atque opposita soli radios ejus et lumen obscurat, tum 
ipsa incidens in umbram terrae, cum est e regione solis, inter- 
positu interjectuque terrae repente deficit. Isdemque spatiis 
eae stellae, quas vagas dicimus, circum terram feruntur eodem- 
que modo oriuntur et occidunt, quarum motus tum incitantur, 
tum retardantur, saepe etiam insistunt. Quo spectaculo nihil 
potest admirabilius esse, nihil pulchrius. Sequitur stellarum 
lnerrantium maxima multitudo, quarum ita descripta distinctio 
est, ut ex notarum figurarum similitudine nomina invenerint, 


20 


25 


atque ita dimetata signa sunt, ut in tantis discriptionibus 30 


divina sollertia appareat. XLI. Atque hoc loco me intuens: 


6 spiritu [BV!] Oxf. M, spiritus ACEV°BH+, ef. § 18. 14 in intervallo 
[ABCY]B, intervallo E Oxf.+. 15 contrahit terram mss generally, contra- 
hitur terra CB. 19 digrediens BPEUTHMRV, degrediens AB1CV Oxf. Or. 
Sch. Ba. 28 descripta [mss] Or. Ba. Sch., discripta Mu. see Comm. 
29 notarum XBH+, nota Oxf. MCRV, notata Sch. (cf. Div. 1 146, Orat. 1 109). 
30 atque ita—appareat follows after corpore Virgo (§ 110) in all mss and edd. 
see Comm. dimetata Gronoy. Heind. Mu., demetata mss (but dimetati § 156). 
discriptionibus ACVL, descriptionibus BH, ef. 1 26. 
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Utar, inquit, carminibus Arati eis, quae a te admodum adu- 
lescentulo conversa ita me delectant, quia Latina sunt, ut multa 

ex Hs memoria teneam. Ergo, ut oculis assidue videmus, sine 
ulla mutatione aut varietate 

5 cetera labuntur celeri caelestia motu 
cum caeloque simul noctesque diesque feruntur, 

quorum contemplatione nullius expleri potest animus naturae 106 
constantiam videre cupientis. 


Extremusque adeo duplici de cardine vertex 
10 dicitur esse polus. 


Hune circum Arctoe duae feruntur numquam occidentes. 


Ex his altera apud Graios Cynosura vocatur, 
altera dicitur esse Helice, 


cujus quidem clarissimas stellas totis noctibus cernimus, 
15 quas nostri Septem soliti vocitare Triones. 


Paribusque stellis similiter distinctis eundem caeli verticem 106 
lustrat parva Cynosura : : 


hac fidunt duce nocturna Phoenices in alto. 

Sed prior illa magis stellis distincta refulget 
20 et late prima confestim a nocte videtur, 

haec vero parva est, sed nautis usus in hac est; 

nam cursu interiore brevi convertitur orbe. 


XLII. Et quo sit earum stellarum admirabilior aspectus, 


has inter, veluti rapido cum gurgite flumen, 
2 torvus Draco serpit subter superaque revolvens 
sese conficiensque sinus e corpore flexos. 


Ejus cum totius sit praeclara species, in primis aspicienda est 107 
figura capitis atque ardor oculorum : 


huic non una modo caput ornans stella relucet, 
30 verum tempora sunt duplici fulgore notata, 


1 Arati eis X (by corr. in AB) Oxf. BLMO Heind. Allen, Arateis Moser’s I 
and M edd. after Walker, see Comm. 11 arctoe duae K Oxf. G Ase., arctoae 
duae ABCYM, arcto edue B, apxrou Dav. Allen Sch. 12 ex his [BE], ex iis 
ACVB. 16 distincta Walker as in 1. 19. 25 superaque Oxf. MR Priscian. 
xiv p. 980 Putsch, supraque mss generally. 26 flexo Grotius. 27 totius 
sit Or. Ba. after Sch. Op. 111 p. 339, totius est mss Allen Mu. in primis 
mss Or. Ba. Sch., tum in primis Manutius Mu., et in primis Allen (who changes 
cum into et befcre totius). 
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e trucibusque oculis duo fervida lumina flagrant, 
atque uno mentum radianti sidere lucet; 
obstipum caput a tereti cervice reflexum; 
obtutum in cauda Majoris figere dicas. 


108 Et reliquum quidem corpus Draconis totis noctibus cernimus : 


109 


110 


hoc caput hic paulum sese subito aequore condit, 
ortus ubi atque obitus partim admiscentur in unam. 


Id autem caput 


attingens defessa velut maerentis imago 
vertitur, 


quam quidem Graeci 


Engonasin vocitant, genibus quia nixa feratur. 
Hic illa eximio posita est fulgore Corona. 


Atque haec quidem a tergo, propter caput autem Anguitenens, 


quem claro perhibent Ophiuchum dwmine Graii. 
Hic pressu duplici palmarum continet Anguem, 
atque ejus ipse manet religatus corpore torto; 
hamque virum medium serpens sub pectora cingit. 
Ille tamen nitens graviter vestigia ponit 

atque oculos urget pedibus pectusque Nepai. 


Septentriones autem sequitur 


Arctophylax, vulgo qui dicitur esse Bootes, 
quod quasi temoni adjunctam prae se quatit Arctum. 


Huic Booti 


subter praecordia fixa videtur 
stella micans radiis, Arcturus nomine claro, 


3 a tereti MSs generally, e tereti R, tereti Asc. El. 1 and 2 (reading obstipum- 
que above) Day. Heind., at tereti Madv. Or. Ba. Mu., ac tereti Sch. Klotz, et 
tereti Lamb. Allen. 6 hoc, quod Hyg. P. A. tv 3. subito aequore condit 
Or. Ba. Mu. after Grotius, subitoque recondit mss generally Sch., summo aequore 
condit Dav. conj. 7 partim—in unam Klotz, partim—in una Mss generally, 
partem—in unam edd. after Lamb., parte—in una Hyg. N Heind. Allen. ad- 
miscentur [AJNR Hyg., admiscetur BCEV Oxf. UBH+Mu. 
edd., engonasiam mss generally. 15 lumine Ed., nomine mss and edd. see 
Comm. 17 atque ejus mss generally, ejus et by corr. in BY Allen. 23 te- 
mont Madv. and edd., temone mss. 24 after Arctum follow in most mss and 
edd. dein quae sequuntur, which I have placed below after Virgo, Red. and 
Moser’s O have denique sequitur, from which Heind. gets dein quae sequitur. 


iuic Heind., huic enim mss generally edd., huic etenim El. Med. Asc. MCRV, 
huic autem Davy., et huic Red. 


12 engonasin 


Io 
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cul subjecta fertur 
spicum illustre tenens splendenti corpore Virgo. 
XLITI. Dein, quae sequuntur. 


Et natos Geminos invises sub caput Arcti. 
Subjectus mediae est Cancer, pedibusque tenetur 
magnus Leo tremulam quatiens e corpore flammam. 


Auriga 
sub laeva Geminorum obductus parte feretur. 


Adversum caput huic Helicae truculenta tuetur. 
At Capra laevum umerum clara obtinet. 


(Tum, quae sequuntur :] 


verum haec est magno atque illustri praedita signo, 
contra Haedi exiguum jaciunt mortalibus ignem. 


Cujus sub pedibus 
corniger est valido conixus corpore Taurus. 
Ejus caput stellis conspersum est frequentibus : 


has Graeci stellas Hyadas vocitare suerunt, 


[a pluendo ; ve enim est pluere] nostri imperite Suculas, quasi 

a subus essent, non ab imbribus nominatae. Minorem autem 

Septentrionem Cepheus passis palmis a tergo subsequitur : 
namque ipse ad tergum Cynosurae vertitur Arcti. 


Hune antecedit 


4 . . . 
obscura specie stellarum Cassiepia. 
Hance autem illustri versatur corpore propter 


1 cui B by corr. CR Lamb. Heind. Or. Ba., cujus pedibus Dav. Klotz. Sch. 
Mu., cujus mss generally, cujus sub pedibus Allen, but see Madv. Fin. 11 48. 
2 spicum illustre ferens insigni corpore virgo Serv. ad Geo. 1 111. 3 dein 
quae sequuntur transposed from beginning of § in place of atque ita—appareat 
transposed to § 104. Ed. 5 mediae est edd. after Grotius, media est 
(=mediaest) mss, cf. § 159. 9 Helicae edd. after Grotius, Helice or Elicae 
Mss generally, Helices Allen. 10 clara [ABE]G, claro CVBH Oxf.+. 
11 tum quae sequuntur in brackets Ed., tum quae [E]B, tumque ABCV Oxf.+. 
15 conixus (conn) C Lamb. Grotius Heind. edd., conexus ABCB Oxf. U, connexus 
EKVHM0O+, converus Dav. Allen. 18 a pluendo—pluere mss Sch., in 
brackets Or. Ba, Mu. after Gruter and Walker. 20 a tergo © Dav. edd., 
terga Mss generally, tergo GR. 21 ipse Day. (to agree with the original) 
Heind. Or. Ba., ipswm mss generally Sch. Mu., ipsa El. MR. cynosurae edd., 
cynosura Mss generally, cynosyre B. 22 antecedit here P recommences (no 
doubt the same as Gruter’s Pal. which recommences also). 
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Andromeda aufugiens aspectum maesta parentis. 
Huic Equus ille jubam quatiens fulgore micanti 
summum contingit caput alvo, stellaque jungens 
una tenet duplices communi lumine formas 
aeternum ex astris cupiens conectere nodum. 
Exin contortis Aries cum cornibus ‘haeret; 


quem propter 


Pisces, quorum alter paulum praelabitur ante 
et magis horriferis aquilonis tangitur auris. 


112 XLIV. Ad pedes Andromedae Perseus deseribitur, 


quem summa ab regione aquilonis flamina pulsant. 


Cujus propter laevum genu 


Vergilias tenui cum luce videbis. 
Inde Fides posita et leviter convexa videtur. 
Inde est ales Avis lato sub tegmine caeli. 


Capiti autem Equi proxima est Aquarii dextra totusque deinceps 
Aquarius. 


Tum gelidum valido de pectore frigus anhelans 
corpore semifero magno Capricornus in orbe; 
quem cum perpetuo vestivit lumine Titan, 
brumali flectens contorquet tempore currum. 


113 Hine autem aspicitur, 


1 Andromeda aufugiens VC Oxf. by corr. in A and B, Andromeda haud fu- 
giens CPB, Andromeda haut fugiens E, Andromada fugiens Asc.+, Andromede 
fugiens G. Red. Heind., Andromeda heu fugiens Klotz. 9 horriferis—auris, 
horrisonis—alis Phaenom. 11 ab BE (all mss of Phaen.) Sch. Mu., a Or. 
Ba., om. uss generally Heind. Klotz. 12 cwus propter laevum genu vergilias 
CV Oxf. OU+, cujus propter laeum genum v. A, at (in ras., superscripto et 
rursus deleto cujus) propter laevum genus omni ex parte locatas parvas verg. B 
and (only reading cujus and geny) E (both evidently supplemented from Phaen. 
27) Sch. Mu. 14 posita et leviter Hervag. Heind. Allen Sch.? Mu. Baehrens 
in Phaen., posita leviter et A1B!CEPV Oxf. LMOR+, posita leviter A*°BH+, 
leviter posita et B? mss of Phaen. Or. Ba., leviter positu Orelli in Phaen., positu 
leviter Sch.?. convexa ABCPV Oxf. BV, connexa EHILMOCR, conversa Bouh. 
16 proxima est edd. after Klotz, provimat (for proximast) mss generally, proxima 
GH Heind. Allen. 22 hine [A] 0, hic mss generally Allen. aspicitur ut 
edd. after Victorius, aspicitur Mss generally, aspicitur qui G, om. B? Day. Allen, 
(cf. Phaen. 77 licebit visere nocte ut sese ostendens ostendat Scorpius alte Mss, 
l. v. n. ut sese ostendens emergit Scorpios alto Baehrens, l. v. n. ut sese emergens 
ostendat Scorpios alto Or.). 
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ut sese ostendens emergit Scorpios alte 
posteriore trahens flexum vi corporis Arcum; 
quem propter nitens pinnis convolvitur Ales. 

At propter se Aquila ardenti cum corpore portat. 


5 Deinde Delphinus, 


exinde Orion obliquo corpore nitens. 

(Quem subsequens 114 
fervidus ille Canis stellarum luce refulget. 

Post Lepus subsequitur 


10 curriculum numquam defesso corpore sedans. 
At Canis ad caudam serpens prolabitur Argo. 
Hance Aries tegit et squamoso corpore Pisces 
Fluminis illustri tangentem pectore ripas. 


Quem longe serpentem et manantem aspicies 


15 proceraque Vincla videbis 
quae retinent Pisces caudarum a parte locata. 
Inde Nepae cernes propter fulgentis acumen 
Aram, quam flatu permulcet spiritus austri. 


Propterque Centaurus 
20 cedit equi partis properans subjungere Chelis. 
Hic dextram porgens, quadrupes qua vasta tenetur, 
tendit et illustrem truculentus caedit ad Aram. 
Hic sese infernis e partibus erigit Hydra, 
cujus longe corpus est fusum, 
25 in medioque sinu fulgens Cratera relucet ; 
extremam nitens plumato corpore Corvus 


1 ostendens emergit mss generally, emergens ostendit Asc. (Heind. proposes to 
read hic item aspicitur emergens). 2 flecum [CEPV] A?B? mss of Phaen. 
Sch. Baehrens, plexum A!B! Mus. Oxf.4-Or. Ba. Mu. 3 quam—pinna 
Phaen, 9 subsequitur X Oxf. B+, sequitur HNRVG Red. Heind. Sch. 
10 defesso Mss generally, defecto Kl. Heind. Allen. sedans, servans G Heind. 
13 illustri mss generally, illustris LOVY Day. Allen Orelli in Phaen. 144. tan- 
gentem, tangentes B? Sch. pectore Heind, Allen Baehrens, corpore edd. mss 
(from previous line, where G Red. + have pectore; there is a similar confusion 
in Phaen. 373 where Harl. 647 has corpore not, as wrongly stated in Ottley and 
Orelli, pectore). 20 subjungere mss generally, submergere PMR +, conjungere 
Mss of Phaen. Chelis B Phaen., cetis mss generally. 21 porgens [X|BM, 
porrigens Oxf. UHLO+. qua vasta AB, qui austa CB, qua usta KPHLOT, 
qua justa V (so I correct Or.’s 2nd P, as the reading agrees with Oxf.) Oxf. 
UMCV. 22 caedit BCV Allen Klotz (Orelli in Phaen. 213), cedit AEP 
(uss of Phaen.) edd. Baehrens, 23 infernis e BCPBHO, inferni se V'IMNCR, 
infernis he A, inferni de V? Oxf., infernis de KG Asc. Heind. Allen Sch. 
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rostro tundit; et hic Geminis est ille sub ipsis 
Antecanis, Hpoxvovy Graio qui nomine fertur. 


115 Haec omnis discriptio siderum atque hic tantus caeli ornatus ex 


116 


117 


corporibus hue et illue casu et temere cursantibus potuisse effici 
cuiquam sano videri potest? aut vero aliqua natura mentis 
et rationis expers haec efficere potuit 7 quae non modo ut fierent 
ratione eguerunt, sed intellegi qualia sint sine summa ratione 
non possunt. 

XLV. Nee vero haec solum admirabilia, sed nihil majus, 
quam quod ita stabilis est mundus atque ita cohaeret ad per- 
manendum, ut nihil ne excogitari quidem possit aptius. Omnes 
enim partes ejus undique medium locum capessentes nituntur 
aequaliter. Maxime autem corpora inter se Jjuncta permanent, 
cum quasi quodam vinculo circumdato colligantur ; quod facit 
ea natura, quae per omnem mundum omnia mente et ratione 
conficiens funditur et ad medium rapit et convertit extrema. 
Quocirca, si mundus globosus est ob eamque causam omnes ejus 
partes undique aequabiles ipsae per se atque inter se continentur, 
contingere idem terrae necesse est, ut omnibus ejus partibus in 
medium vergentibus (ia autem medium infimum in sphaera est) 
nihil interrumpat, quo labefactari possit tanta contentio gravita- 
tis et ponderum. Eademque ratione mare, cum supra terram 
sit, medium tamen terrae locum expetens conglobatur undique 
aequabiliter neque redundat umquam neque effunditur. Huic 
autem continens aér fertur ile quidem levitate sublimis, sed 
tamen in omnes partes se ipse fundit ; itaque et mari con- 
tinuatus et Junctus est et natura fertur ad caelum, cujus tenui- 
tate et calore temperatus vitalem et salutarem spiritum praebet 
animantibus. Quem complexa summa pars caeli, quae aetheria 
dicitur, et suum retinet ardorem tenuem et nulla admixtione 


1 tundit B°C (tundit or tondit mss of Phaen. 221), tendit mss generally. 
2 Antecanis B by corr. Lamb. Orelli in Phaen. (cf. Schol. in German. Aratea pp. 
109, 170, 181, 225 Breysig), anticanem PH, antecanem Baechrens, ante canem Mss 
generally edd. see Comm. IIpoxvwy, Lat. in mss. 3 discriptio A edd. 
5 aliqua A?B by corr. Walker Klotz, alia quae [CPV] Oxf. BHO edd. (the corrup- 
tion may have arisen from the word being divided so as to end the line with 
ali), aliae quae Al, alia qua E, quae alia UMCRV, alia quaedam G Heind. 
9 majus, magis Walker Heind. 25 sublimis B Dav. Heind. Allen Sch., sub- 
limi (s lost before sed) mss generally, sublime Or. Ba. Mu. see Comm. 
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coneretum et cum aéris extremitate conjungitur. XLVI. In 
aethere autem astra volvuntur, quae se et nisu suo conglobata 
continent et forma ipsa figuraque sua momenta sustentant ; 
sunt enim rotunda, quibus formis, ut ante dixisse videor, minime 
noceri potest. Sunt autem stellae natura flammeae ; quocirea 
terrae, maris, aquarumgue reliqguarum vaporibus aluntur lis, 
qui a sole ex agris tepefactis et ex aquis excitantur, quibus 
altae renovataeque stellae atque omnis aether refundunt eadem 
et rursum trahunt indidem, nihil ut fere intereat aut admodum 
paulum, quod astrorum ignis et aetheris flamma consumat. Ex 
quo eventurum nostri putant id, de quo Panaetium addubitare 
dicebant, ut ad extremum omnis mundus ignesceret, cum 
umore consumpto neque terra ali posset nec remearet acr, 
cujus ortus aqua omni exhausta esse non posset; ita relinqui 
nihil praeter ignem, a quo rursum animante ac deo renovatio 
mundi fieret atque idem ornatus oreretur. Nolo in stellarum 
ratione multus vobis videri, maximeque earum, quae errare di- 
cuntur; quarum tantus est concentus ex dissimillimis motibus, 
ut, cum summa Saturni refrigeret, media Martis incendat, his 
interjecta Jovis illustret et temperet, infraque Martem duae 
Soli oboediant, ipse Sol mundum omnem sua luce compleat 
ab eoque Luna illuminata graviditates et partus afferat 


maturitatesque gignendi. Quae copulatio rerum et quasi 


consentiens ad mundi incolumitatem coagmentatio naturae 


quem non movet, hunc horum nihil umquam_ reputavisse 
certo scio. 


XLVII. Age, ut a caclestibus rebus ad terrestres veniamus, 
quid est in his, in quo non naturae ratio intellegentis appareat ? 
Principio eorum, quae gignuntur e terra, stirpes et stabilitatem 


2 conglobata G Probus ad cl. p. 17 edd. (cf. above §§ 98, 116), globata mss 
generally (not found elsewhere before Pliny). 6 aquarumque reliquarum 
vaporibus Prob. 1. ¢. Forch. p. 51, aquarum vap. Mss and edd. 8 altae, per- 
altae Prob. refundunt Hervag. edd., effundunt Prob. (r lost after aether), 
refundat mss generally, refundit C, effundat Ase. eadem, eodem Lamb. 
9 trahunt Mss generally, trahat H, trahant Asc. G. indidem A BCEPV]+, 
itidem A? Prob. 10 paulum MRV Prob., paululum mss generally Mu. con- 
sumat Mss generally, consumant E Prob., consumit Lamb. edd., consumunt Allen, 
see Comm. 19 his E Oxf. URV, iis BPV? Or. Ba., is ACVB. 24 coagmen- 
tatio [ACP] Oxf. B, coaugm. BEHMO +, coacm. VY. 
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dant iis, quae sustinent, et e terra sucum trahunt, quo alantur ea, 
quac radicibus continentur, obducunturque libro aut cortice 
trunci, quo sint a frigoribus et caloribus tutiores. Jam vero 
vites sic claviculis adminicula, tamquam manibus, apprehendunt 
atque ita se erigunt, ut animantes. Quin etiam a caulibus, si 
propter sati sint, ut a pestiferis et nocentibus refugere dicuntur 
nec eos ulla ex parte contingere. Animantium vero quanta 
varietas est, quanta ad eam rem vis, ut in suo quaeque genere 
permaneat! Quarum aliae coris tectae sunt, aliae villis vestitae, 
aliae spinis hirsutae; pluma alias, alias squama videmus ob- 
ductas, alias esse cornibus armatas, alias habere effugia pin- 
narum. Pastum autem animantibus large et copiose natura 
eum, qui clique aptus erat, comparavit. HEnumerare possum, 
ad eum pastum capessendum conficiendumque quae sit in 
figuris animantium et quam sollers subtilisque discriptio partium 
quamque admirabilis fabrica membrorum. Omnia enim, quae 
quidem intus inclusa sunt, ita nata atque ita locata sunt, ut 
nihil eorum supervacaneum sit, nihil ad vitam retinendam non 
necessarium. Dedit autem eadem natura beluis et sensum et 
appetitum, ut altero conatum haberent ad naturales pastus 
capessendos, altero secernerent pestifera a salutaribus. Jam 
vero alia animalia gradiendo, alia serpendo ad pastum accedunt, 
alia volando, alia nando, cibumque partim oris hiatu et dentibus 
ipsis capessunt, partim unguium tenacitate arripiunt, partim 
aduncitate rostrorum, alia sugunt, alia carpunt, alia vorant, alia 
mandunt; atque etiam aliorum ea est humilitas, ut cibum ter- 
restrem rostris facile contingant; quae autem altiora sunt, ut 
anseres, ut cygni, ut grues, ut cameli, adjuvantur proceritate 
collorum ; manus etiam data elephanto est, quia propter magni- 


1 iis quae Asc. Hervag. edd., his quae ABEPV, hisque C. sustinent 
ABMV Asc., sustinentur CEPV Oxf. BHO + Klotz. 5 caulibus Oxf. edd. after 
Dav., caulibus brassicis XLO+, caul. brassicisque MRVUY, caul. et brass. G. 
si propter [ABE]HM, sipporter (by corr. si propter) V, sipportet CPB, si oportet 
LOC, propter Oxf. 9 permaneat X Oxf. BHLOQ Madv. Fin. v 42, permaneant 
MCRY, cf. below § 127. 15 discriptio edd., disscriptio B, descriptio mss 
generally. 18 retinendam ILY Heind. Allen Sch. Mu. (on Fin. 1 33), deti- 
nendam mss generally Or. Ba. 25 alia vorant om. Or, by error. 26 ea 
est BCEB, eas et APV Oxf. MRV. lumilitas BCEV! Oxf., humilatas AP, humi- 
liatas V?LORV. 29 data elephanto est B Or. Ba. Mu., data elephantos (for 
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tudinem corporis difficiles aditus habebat ad pastum. XLVIII. 
At quibus bestiis erat is cibus, ut alii generis bestiis vesceren- 
tur, aut vires natura dedit aut celeritatem. Data est quibusdam 
etiam machinatio quaedam atque sollertia, ut in araneolis aliae 
quasi rete texunt, ut, si quid inhaeserit, conficiant, aliae autem 
observant et ex inopinato, si quid incidit, arripiunt idque con- 
sumunt. Pina vero (sic enim Graece dicitur) duabus grandibus 
patula conchis cum parva squilla quasi societatem coit com- 
parandi cibi, itaque, cum pisciculi parvi in concham hiantem 
innataverunt, tum admonita squillae morsu comprimit conchas. 
Sic dissimillimis bestiolis communiter cibus quaeritur. In quo 
admirandum est, congressune aliquo inter se an jam inde ab 
ortu natura ipsa congregatae sint. Est etiam admiratio non 
nulla in bestiis aquatilibus lis, quae gignuntur in terra; veluti 
crocodili fluviatilesque testudines quaedamque serpentes ortae 
extra aquam, simul ac primum niti possunt, aquam persequun- 
tur. Quin etiam anitum ova gallinis saepe supponimus; e 
quibus pull orti primo aluntur ab iis ut a matribus, a quibus 
exclusi fotique sunt, deinde eas relinquunt et effugiunt sequentes, 
cum primum aquam quasi naturalem domum videre potuerunt. 
Tantam ingenuit animantibus conservandi sui natura custodiam. 
XLIX. Legi etiam scriptum, esse avem quandam, quae platalea 
nominaretur; eam sibi cibum quaerere advolantem ad eas aves, 
quae se in marl mergerent ; quae cum emersissent piscemque 


elephantost) AB'V!, data elephantis PV7-HMR-+Sch., elephanto data est C, data 
elephanto B?, d. elephanti Oxf. 1 habebat X Oxf.+, habebant H Sch. 2 alit 
generis bestits P, aliis generis escis ABC} (alii C?) BV! (only reading estis), alius 
generis bestiis HOL Or. Ba. Sch., alius generis escis V? Oxf., alicujus gen. escis E, 


aliis bestiis Mu. 6 observant et ex inopinato, si quid incidit Allen, ut ex 
inop. obs. et si &c. ACEB Klotz and (reading opinato for inop.) B, (omitting ut) 
PV Oxf. LMCV edd. see Comm, 8 cotit conj. Mu. 10 admonita 


squillae morsu Sch., adm. squilla pina morsu BV (squillae having been corrupted 
to squilla, pina was added as a correction), adm. squilla pinae morsu Oxf. V2+, 
adm. squilla pina morsus ACEPB, adm. squillae morsu pina Heind. n. Mu., 
adm. a squilla pina morsw Asc. O Or. (bracketing pina) Ba. (omitting pina). 
13 natura ipsa edd. after Walker, natura ipsae A, naturae ipsae (or -e -e) BCEPV 
+ Allen. 15 crocodili C (BC in § 129), crocodilli B, corcodili AEV (but AV 
concordilos § 129), cocodrilli PU Oxf. (EPV? in § 129), 17 anitum AV}, 
anetum BPV? Oxf. BI, anatum CEUTHMO, cf. Lach. Luer. p. 16. 18 primo 
BCEPVG Oxf. HLC, primwm [A]BMO Sch, 19 exclusi mss, excusi Ba. cf. § 129. 
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cepissent, usque eo premere earum capita mordicus, dum illae 
captum amitterent, in quod ipsa invaderet. Hademque haec 
avis scribitur conchis se solere complere, easque cum stomachi 
calore concoxerit, evomere atque ita eligere ex ls, quae sunt 
125 esculenta. Ranae autem marinae dicuntur obruere sese harena 5 
solere et moveri prope aquam, ad quas quasi ad escam pisces 
cum accesserint, confici a ranis atque consumi. Miluo est 
quoddam bellum quasi naturale cum corvo; ergo alter alterius 
ubicumque nanctus est ova frangit. Llud vero ab Aristotele 
animadversum, a quo pleraque, quis potest non mirari? grues ro 
cum loca calidiora petentes maria transmittant, trianguli efficere 
formam ; ejus autem summo angulo aér ab is adversus pellitur, 
deinde sensim+ ab utroque latere, tamquam remis, ita pinnis 
cursus avium levatur. Basis autem trianguh, quem efficiunt 
grues, ea tamquam a puppl ventis adjuvatur, eaeque in tergo 15 
praevolantium colla et capita reponunt; quod quia ipse dux 
facere non potest, quia non habet, ubi nitatur, revolat, ut ipse 
quoque quiescat ; in ejus locum succedit ex 1s, quae acquierunt, 
126 eaque vicissitudo in omni cursu conservatur. Multa ejus modi 
proferre possum, sed genus ipsum videtis. Jam vero illa etiam 20 
notiora, quanto se opere custodiant bestiae, ut in pastu circum- 
spectent, ut in cubilibus delitiscant. L. Atque illa mirabilia, 
quod—ea quae nuper [id est paucis ante saeclis] medicorum in- 
genus reperta sunt—vomitione canes, purgantes autem alvos ibes 
se Aegyptiae curant. Auditum est pantheras, quae in barbaria 25 
venenata carne caperentur, remedium quoddam habere, quo cum 


2 in quod edd. after Walker, id quod mss Allen Klotz, idque Madv. 
3 easque K Oxf. COV, eas mss generally. 10 pleraque quis Al, plera quivis 
CB, pleraque vis BPV Oxf. HO+. 12 [ab iis] Ba. after Kayser, avibus conj. 
Allen. 13 sensim, see Comm. 14 quem G edd. after Heind., quam Mss 
generally. 16 ipsa dux—ipsa quoque © Kayser. 17 ubi nitatur X Oxf. 
B+, cui innitatur GH Heind. Sch. 18 succedit ex MSS, succ. proxima ex 
Lamb., una succedit ex Sch. 22 atque Mss Mu., at quam Moser’s La and Fa 
Or. Ba. Sch. 23 id—saeclis om. Cobet V.L. p. 462. 24 purgantes ILO Mars. 
Allen Madv. Or. Ba. Mu., purgante ABCV!GBHR, purgatione P+Day. Sch., 
purgare V? Oxf. MNV, purgantur E, purgatu al. alvos ibes [P]V? Ase.+, 
alvos ibis CEMR, alvo sibis A, alvo sibi BB, alvo sibes Oxf., alvos hibis V. 
25 se Aeg. curant Heind. Allen, Aeg. curant mss Sch. (cf. Fam. 1v 5 § 5 medici 
ipst se curare non possunt), Aeg. curantur Or. Ba. Mu. after Mady. 26 cape- 
rentur [BCP]A°BL, carperentur AAEV Oxf. UHMO +. 
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essent usae, non morerentur ; capras autem in Creta feras, cum 


essent confixae venantis sagittis, herbam quaerere, quae dic-. 


tamnus vocaretur, quam cum gustavissent, sagittas excidere 
[dicunt] e corpore. Cervaeque paulo ante partum perpurgant se 
quadam herbula, quae seselis dicitur. Jam illa cernimus, ut 
contra vim et metum suis se armis quaeque defendant, cornibus 
tauri, apri dentibus, morsu leones; aliae fuga se, aliae occulta- 
tione tutantur, atramenti effusione sepiae, torpore torpedines, 
multae etiam insectantes odoris intolerabili foeditate depellunt. 

LI. Ut vero perpetuus mundi esset ornatus, magna adhibita 
cura est a providentia deorum, ut semper essent et bestiarum 
genera et arborum omniumque rerum, quae a terra stirpibus 


127 


continerentur. Quae quidem omnia eam vim seminis habent . 


in se, ut ex uno plura generentur ; idque semen inclusum est in 
intima parte earum bacarum, quae ex quaque stirpe funduntur, 
isdemque seminibus et homines affatim vescuntur et terrae 
ejusdem generis stirpium renovatione complentur. Quid loquar, 
quanta ratio in bestis ad perpetuam conservationem earum 
generis appareat? Nam primum aliae mares, aliae feminae 
sunt, quod perpetuitatis causa machinata natura est, deinde 
partes corporis et ad procreandum et ad concipiendum aptissimae, 
et in mare et in femina commiscendorum corporum mirae 
libidines. Cum autem in locis semen insedit, rapit omnem fere 
cibum ad sese eoque saeptum fingit animal; quod cum ex utero 
elapsum excidit, in iis animantibus, quae lacte aluntur, omnis 
fere cibus matrum lactescere incipit, eaque, quae paulo ante 
nata sunt, sine magistro duce natura mammas appetunt earum- 
que ubertate saturantur. Atque ut intellegamus nihil horum 
esse fortuitum et haec omnia esse opera providae sollertisque 


2 venantis Allen, venenatis mss and edd. see Comm. 4 dicunt, in brackets 
Or. Ba., om. Bake Cobet. 6 defendant PVUHOC Heind. Mu., defendat 
[ABCE] Oxf. BM Or. Ba. Sch. 7 morsu [P]V2M Asc., cursu ABCEV!B +, 
incursu morsu Oxf, 9 depellunt, repellunt conj. Mu. (cf. retinendam § 121, 
and his n. on Fin, 1 34 depellendus). 11 et providentia Bake. 22 mare 
BEP, mari ACV Or. Ba. (‘mare scriptum est ap. Varr. L. L. rx 57, Val. Max: 
Iv 6 § 1, Plin. saepius’ Mu.). 24 eoque saeptum fingit Mss (except that V! 
Oxf. have septum, Moser’s O ceptum) edd., eoque coeptum jingit Gruter Dav., 


eoque conceptum fingitur Heind., perhaps ex eoque conceptum Jngit, see Comm. 
25 iis [ACPV], his BE Oxf. U. 


M,C. ft, 4. 
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naturae, quae multiplices fetus procreant, ut sues, ut canes, lis 
mammarum data est multitudo; quas easdem paucas habent 
129 cae bestiae, quae pauca gignunt. Quid dicam, quantus amor 
bestiarum sit in educandis custodiendisque iis, quae procreave- 
runt, usque ad eum finem, dum possint se ipsa defendere? etsi 5 
pisces, ut aiunt, ova cum genuerunt, relinquunt ; facile enim 
illa aqua et sustinentur et fetum fundunt. LII. Testudines 
autem et crocodilos dicunt, cum in terra partum ediderint, 
obruere ova, deinde discedere; ita et nascuntur et educantur 
ipsa per sese. Jam gallinae avesque reliquae et quietum re- 10 
quirunt ad pariendum locum et cubilia sibi nidosque construunt 
eosque quam possunt mollissime substernunt, ut quam facillime _ 
ova serventur; e quibus pullos cum excuderunt, ita tuentur, - 
ut et pinnis foveant, ne frigore laedantur, et, si est calor a sole, 
se opponant. Cum autem pulli pinnulis uti possunt, tum vola- 15 
130 tus eorum matres prosequuntur, reliqua cura liberantur. Acce- 
~ dit etiam ad non nullorum animantium et earum rerum, quas 
terra gignit, conservationem et salutem hominum etiam sollertia 
et diligentia. Nam multae ‘et pecudes et stirpes sunt, quae 
sine procuratione hominum salvae esse non possunt. Magnae 20 
etiam opportunitates ad cultum hominum atque abundantiam 
aliae aliis in locis reperiuntur. Aegyptum Nilus irrigat et, cum 
tota aestate obrutam oppletamque tenuit, tum recedit mollitos- 
que et oblimatos agros ad serendum relinquit. Mesopotamiam 
fertilem efficit Euphrates, in quam quot annis quasi novos agros 25 
~invehit. Indus vero, qui est omnium fluminum maximus, non 
aqua solum agros laetificat et mitigat, sed eos etiam conserit ;— 
magnam enim vim seminum secum frumenti similium dicitur 
131 deportare. Multaque alia in aliis locis commemorabilia proferre 
possum, multos fertiles agros alios aliorum fructuum. LITT. 30 
Sed illa quanta benignitas naturae, quod tam multa ad vescen- — 
1 iis ACPV Oxf., his EU Sch. 3 gignunt [BEP]+, gignuntur ACV}, 
4 tis [B], his ACEPV Oxf.+. — procreaverint MRV Herv. Allen. 6 aiunt 
Oxf. Mus. V2, alunt X. 8 crocodilos see on § 124. 13 excuderunt 
ABCPY!0, excuderint EV?TL, excluderunt B, excluserunt UM+ Allen Klotz, ez- 
cluserint V marg. Oxf.  —- 14. pinnis—pinnulis ACVB, pennis—pennulis BEP 


_ Oxf, 16 accedit etiam mss Allen Klotz, accedit edd. after Ernesti. 18 etiam 


om. Klotz. 20 possent Allen. 25 annis Lamb. Heind. Allen, annos mss 
and edd. see Comm. 
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dum, tam varia et tam jucunda gignit, neque ea uno tempore 
anni, ut semper et novitate delectemur et copia! Quam tem- 
pestivos autem dedit, quam salutares non modo hominum, sed 
etiam pecudum generi, iis: denique omnibus, quae oriuntur e 

5 terra, ventos Etesias! quorum flatu nimii temperantur calores ; 
ab isdem etiam maritimi cursus celeres et certi deriguntur. 
Multa praetereunda sunt [et tamen multa dicuntur]; enumerari 182 
enim non possunt fluminum opportunitates, aestus maritimi 
[multum] accedentes et recedentes, montes vestiti atque sil- 

ro vestres, salinae ab ora maritima remotissimae, medicamento- 
rum salutarium plenissimae terrae, artes denique innumerabiles 
ad victum et ad vitam necessariae. Jam diei noctisque vicis- 
situdo conservat animantes tribuens aliud agendi tempus, aliud 
quiescendi. Sic undique omni ratione concluditur mente con- 

15 silioque divino omnia in hoc mundo ad salutem omnium conser- 
vationemque admirabiliter administrari. 

Sed quaeret quispiam, cujusnam causa tantarum rerum 133 
molitio facta sit; arborumne et herbarum? quae quamquam 
sine sensu sunt, tamen a natura sustinentur. At id quidem 

20 absurdum est. An bestiarum? Nihilo probabilius deos mu- 
torum et nihil intellegentium causa tantum laborasse. Quorum 
 igitur causa quis dixerit effectum esse mundum? Eorum scilicet 
- animantium, quae ratione utuntur. Hi sunt di et homines, 
quibus profecto nihil est melius; ratio est enim, quae praestet 
25 omnibus. Ita fit credibile deorum et hominum causa factum 
esse mundum quaeque in eo [mundo] sint, omnia. LIV. 
Faciliusque intellegetur a dis immortalibus hominibus esse 








1 varia et tam V? Oxf. El. Ase. +, variae tam AY}, varie tam B, varia tam 
CEPG Heind. Klotz, varia tamque Sch. 6 deriguntur Mu. (Adn. Cr. p. v on de- 
recto, cf. below § 152, Div. 11127, R. P. 11 55), diriguntur mss Or. Ba. Sch. 7 et 
—dicuntur in brackets Ba. Mu. (Fleck. Jahrb. for 1864 p. 135), 9 multum 
mss, in brackets Or. Ba. Mu., mutwo La of Moser Heind. Klotz Sch., tum (ace. 
tum rec.) Lamb., motu lunae Kayser Vaucher (cf. Div. 11 34), cum luna simul 
Allen (cf. Div. 11 33). 11 artes mss Allen Klotz, [artes] Or., res Moser Ba., 
dotes Sch., utilitates Mu. (cf. § 145), see Comm. 17 sed quaeret G, sin 
| quaeret mss generally Klotz Allen, hic quaeret © Mu., hic quaerat Reg. Walker 
Or. .Ba- Sch. 20 mutorum G El, + Day. Heind. Allen Sch., mutarwm mss 
generally Or. Ba. Mu. see Comm. 25 ita fit—omnia om. Vaucher, 26 eo 
ELO Mars. Red. Heind. edd., eo mundo mss generally Allen. 27 intellegetur 
GR edd., intellegitur mss generally, 
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provisum, si erit tota hominis fabricatio perspecta omnisque 


134 humanae naturae figura atque perfectio. Nam cum tribus 


rebus animantium vita teneatur, cibo, potione, spiritu, ad haec 


omnia percipienda os est aptissimum, quod adjunctis naribus 
spiritu augetur; dentibus autem in ore constrictis manditur 
atque ab iis extenuatur et molitur cibus. Korum adversi [acuti] 
morsu ‘dividunt escas, intimi autem conficiunt, qui genuini 
vocantur, quae confectio etiam a lingua adjuvari videtur. 


185 Linguam autem ad radices ejus haerens excipit stomachus, quo 


136 


primum illabuntur ea, “quae accepta sunt ore. Is utraque ex 
parte tonsillas attingens palato extremo atque intimo terminatur, 
atque agitatione et motibus linguae cum delapsum et quasi 
detrusum cibum accepit, depellit. Ipsius autem partes eae, 
quae sunt infra quam id, quod devoratur, dilatantur, quae autem 
supra, contrahuntur. Sed cum aspera arteria (sic enim a 
medicis appellatur) ostium habeat adjunctum linguae radicibus 
paulo supra, quam ad linguam stomachus adnectitur, eaque ad 


pulmones usque pertineat excipiatque animam, eam quae ducta - 


est spiritu, eandemque a pulmonibus respiret et reddat, tegitur 
quodam quasi operculo, quod ob eam causam datum est, ne, si 


20 


quid in eam cibi forte incidisset, spiritus impediretur. Sed cum~ 


alvi natura subjecta stomacho cibi et potionis sit receptaculum, 
pulmones autem et cor extrinsecus spiritum addant, in alvo 
multa sunt mirabiliter effecta; quae constat fere e nervis, est 
autem multiplex et tortuosa arcetque et continet, sive illud 


4 quod—spiritu augetur, quo—spiritus hauritur conj. Vaucher. 5 con- 
strictis V Oxf. MCR Vaucher, constructis [ABCEP]BLO edd., constitutis HG El. 
see Comm. mandatur con}. Allen (cf. Lucr. 11 637, Attius ap. Tusc. 1v 77). 
6 atque ab tis extenuatur mss generally (his for iis BE +), atque ext. ab iis Oxf., 
atque ext. Ba., ab his atque ext. Sch. molitur BLO, mollitur ACEPVB Oxf. +. 
acuti in brackets Ed., acuto UTO, see Comm. 10 sunt ore. Is edd. after 
Manut., sunt. Oris mss Allen, sunt, et oris Hervag. 11 terminatur atque 
Forch. Kayser, terminatur. Atque is (or his) mss edd. . - 12 delapsum Ed., 
depressum conj. Heind:, depulswm mss and edd, see Comm. 13 itidem depellit 
conj. Allen, depellit inferius Heind., perhaps denuo ipse dep. 17 eaque ad 
[BEP] Oxf. BO, ea quae ad ACY. 19 est edd. after Klotz, sit mss. 20 ne 
st quid in eam [AEP|BHO and (reading quod for quid) BC, nisi quod si in eam 
VMV and (reading quid for quod) Oxf. 23 addant Ed., ducant ABCB Or. Ba. 
Mu., adducant PVG Oxf. HLMCV+Heind. Sch., abducant E. 24 constat 
[CP]B, constant ABEV Oxf.+. ; 
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aridum est sive umidum, quod recepit, ut id mutari et concoqui 
possit ; eaque tum astringitur, tum relaxatur atque omne, quod 
accepit, cogit et confundit, ut facile et calore, quem multum 
habet, et terendo cibo et praeterea spiritu omnia cocta atque 
confecta in reliquum corpus dividantur. LV. In pulmonibus 
autem inest raritas quaedam et assimilis spongiis mollitudo ad 
hauriendum spiritum aptissima, qui tum se contrahunt aspiran- 
tes, tum in respiratu dilatant, ut frequenter ducatur cibus 
animalis, quo maxime aluntur animantes. Ex intestinis autem 
secretus a reliquo cibo sucus 1s, quo alimur, permanat ad jecur 
per quasdam a medio intestino usque ad portas jecoris (sic enim 
appellantur) ductas et derectas vias, quae pertinent ad jecur 
eique adhaerent. Atque inde aliae alio pertinentes sunt, per 
quas cadit cibus a jecore dilapsus. Ab eo cibo cum est secreta 
bilis iique umores, qui e rénibus profunduntur, reliqua se in 
sanguinem vertunt ad easdemque portas jecoris confluunt, ad 
quas omnes ejus viae pertinent ; per quas lapsus cibus in hoc 
ipso loco in eam venam, quae cava appellatur, confunditur per- 
que eam ad cor confectus jam coctusque perlabitur, a corde 
autem in totum corpus distribuitur per venas admodum multas 
in omnes partes corporis pertinentes. Quem ad modum autem 
reliquiae cibi depellantur tum astringentibus-se imtestinis, tum 
relaxantibus, haud sane difficile dictu est, sed tamen praetereun- 
dum est, ne quid habeat injucunditatis oratio. Illa -potius 
explicetur incredibilis fabrica naturae: nam quae spiritu in 
pulmones anima ducitur, ea calescit primum ipso ab spiritu, 


1 recepit [ABJL, recipit CEPV Oxf. +. 3 accepit [AB'EV]BH Oxf.+, 
accipit B°CP+. calore [BC] Oxf. M, calorem AEPY. 4 et terendo cibo 
Mss generally, et terendo Or. Ba. after Madv., exterendo cibo LOV+, ex terendo c. 
Heind., atterendo-c. Moser’s M, in terendo c. Gruter’s Pal. 3. 8 in respiratu 


Klotz Sch. Mu. after Lamb., in re spiritu ABCPV!B, in respiram E, se spiritu 


V°UHMCR+, spiritu se Oxf., se in spiritu TIL, intrante spiritu Or. Ba. after 
Madv, 9 autem G edd. after Dav., autem alvo mss generally (perhaps from 
aluntur above), alvo autem Oxf., autem et alvo HIN. 12 appellantur Mss 
generally, appellant U Asc. Klotz. derectas Mu., directas mss and edd. 
ad jecur eique BCV Oxf. BM, ad jecorique A, jecorique EPLO+. 13 aliae 
alio pert. Sch. Ba. Mu. after Heind., aliae pert. mss Allen, aliae ad renes pert. 
Lamb. Vaucher, aliae...pert. Klotz Or. 19 coctusque V Walker edd., coactus- 
que. Mss generally, concoctusque Madv. Fin. p. 254}, 
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deinde contagione pulmonum, ex eaque pars redditur respirando, 
pars concipitur cordis parte quadam, quem ventriculum cordis 
appellant, cui similis alter adjunctus est, in quem sanguis a 
jecore per venam illam cavam influit; eoque modo ex his 
partibus et sanguis per venas in omne corpus diffunditur et 
spiritus per arterias. Utraeque autem crebrae multaeque toto 
corpore intextae vim quandam incredibilem artificiosi operis 


139 divinique testantur. Quid dicam de ossibus? quae subjecta 


corpori mirabiles commissuras habent et ad stabilitatem aptas 
et ad artus finiendos accommodatas et ad motum et ad omnem 
corporis actionem. Huc adde nervos, a quibus artus continentur, 
eorumque implicationem corpore toto pertinentem, qui sicut 
venae et arteriae a corde tractae et profectae in corpus omne 


140 ducuntur. LVI. Ad hance providentiam naturae tam diligen- 


tem tamque sollertem adjungi multa possunt, e quibus intel- 
legatur, quantae res hominibus a dis quamque eximiae tributae 
sint. Qui primum eos humo excitatos celsos et erectos constitu- 
erunt, ut deorum cognitionem caelum intuentes capere possent. 
Sunt enim ex terra homines, non ut incolae atque habitatores, 
sed quasi spectatores superarum rerum atque caelestium, quarum 
spectaculum ad nullum aliud genus animantium pertinet. 
Sensus autem interpretes ac nuntil rerum in capite tamquam 
in arce mirifice ad usus necessarios et facti et collocati sunt, 
Nam oculi tamquam speculatores altissimum locum obtinent, ex 


141 quo plurima conspicientes fungantur suo munere; et aures, cum 


sonum percipere debeant, qui natura in sublime fertur, recte 
in altis corporum partibus collocatae sunt; itemque nares et, 
quod omnis odor ad supera fertur, recte sursum sunt et, quod 
cibi et potionis judicium magnum earum est, non sine causa 


vicinitatem oris secutae sunt. Jam gustatus, qui sentire eorum, 


1 contagione [ABCEP]BLO, coagitatione V Oxf. UHM +. 2 quem Asc. V 
edd. after Klotz, quam mss. ventriculum [BCE] Oxf., venterculum APY. 
4 his [BE] edd., tis ACPV Oxf. 10 finiendes mss, jingendos Heind. 
13 tractae et profectae mss Allen, tracti et profecti Asc. Herv. edd. 16 a dis 

Mss, in brackets Sch. (who conjectures ab ea) Ba. Mu., a deo Lamb. Day. Allen. 
17 quae Hervag. Vict. edd., qui mss Heind. Allen. constituerunt C?GO Heind., 
constituit MSS generally. 19 e terra Sch, 26 in sublime mss Klotz 
Allen, [in] sublime Sch. Mu., sublime Or. Ba. (ef. §§ 44, 101). 27 et quod 
ABCPY Oxf. B+, eo quod HILOV Allen Klotz Sch. a. 
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quibus vescimur, genera deberet, habitat in ea parte oris, qua 
esculentis et potulentis iter natura patefecit. Tactus autem 
toto corpore aequabiliter fusus est, ut omnes ictus omnesque 
minimos et frigoris et caloris appulsus sentire possimus. Atque 
ut in aedificiis architecti avertunt ab oculis naribusque domino- 
rum ea, quae profluentia necessario taetri essent aliquid habitura, 
sic natura res similes procul amandavit a sensibus. LVII. Quis 
vero opifex praeter naturam, qua nihil potest esse callidius, 
tantam sollertiam persequi potuisset in sensibus? Quae primum 
oculos membranis tenuissimis vestivit et saepsit ; quas primum 
perlucidas fecit, ut per eas cerni posset, firmas autem, ut con- 
tinerentur ; sed lubricos oculos fecit et mobiles, ut et declinarent, 
sl quid noceret, et aspectum, quo vellent, facile converterent. 
Aciesque ipsa, qua cernimus, quae pupula vocatur, ita parva est. 
ut ea, quae nocere possint, facile vitet ; palpebraeque, quae sunt 
tegmenta oculorum, mollissimae tactu, ne laederent aciem, aptis- 
sime factae sunt et ad claudendas pupulas, ne quid incideret, et 
ad aperiendas; idque providit ut identidem fierl posset cum 
maxima celeritate. Munitaeque sunt palpebrae tamquam vallo 
pilorum, quibus et apertis oculis, si quid incideret, repelleretur, et 
somno coniventibus, cum oculis ad cernendum non egeremus, Tut 
qui tamquam involuti quiescerent. Latent praeterea utiliter et 
excelsis undique partibus saepiuntur. Primum enim superiora 
superciliis obducta sudorem a capite et fronte defluentem repel- 
lunt ; genae deinde ab inferiore parte tutantur subjectae leniter- 
que eminentes; nasusque ita locatus est, ut quasi murus oculis 
interjectus esse videatur. Auditus autem semper patet; ejus 


1 deberet mss generally Allen, debet G Red. ILNO Asc. edd. 4 minimos 
Thanner Moser edd., minios EK, minios V, nimios mss generally. possimus MSS 
and edd., possemus Red. Heind. (cf. § 150). - 10 primum om. Lamb. Walker 
Heind., in brackets Ba. 11 continerentur Mss generally, continerent U Lamb. 
Dav. 16 aptissime factae sunt G, om. sunt mss and edd. (aptissimae in AC), 
et apt. fact. sunt Heind., aptissimaeque f. s.? 21 coniventibus [PV] Oxf. M, 
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conluentibus ABCEBH, confluentibus LNO. ut qui mss generally Or., om. - 


Isidor. Orig. x1 1. 39 Ernesti Heine (Qu. Tull. p. 12), in brackets Ba., obel. Mu., 
utque CG, [ut que] Sch. who suggests coniventes (sc. oculi) above, utqui (=ut) 
Swainson, ut O Herv., qui B, qui ut U, ut ti Dav., utique Bouh. Allen, culcita 
Tittler (N. Jahrb. 186) p, 498) see Comm. 25 leniterque edd. after Walker, 
leviterque mss Allen. 26 nasusque ita CGBO, nasus itaque Mss generally, 
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enim sensu etiam dormientes egemus; a quo cum sonus est 
acceptus, etiam e somno excitamur. Flexuosum iter habet, ne 
quid intrare possit, si simplex et derectum pateret ; provisum 
etiam, ut, si qua minima bestiola conaretur irrepere, in sordi- 
bus aurium tamquam in visco inhaeresceret. Extra autem 5§ 
eminent quae appellantur aures et tegendi causa factae tutan- 
dique sensus, et ne adjectae voces laberentur atque errarent, | 
prius quam sensus ab ls pulsus esset. Sed duros et quasi cor- 
neolos habent introitus multisque cum flexibus, quod his naturis 
relatus amplificatur sonus ; quocirca et in fidibus testudine re- ro 
sonatur aut cornu, et ex cop eoais locis et inclusis son? referuntur 
145 ampliores. Similiter nares, quae semper propter necessarias 
utilitates patent, contractiores habent introitus, ne quid in eas, 
quod noceat, possit’ pervadere, umoremque semper habent ad 
pulverem multaque alia depellenda non inutilem. Gustatus 15 
praeclare saeptus est; ore enim continetur et ad usum apte et 
ad incolumitatis custodiam. Omnisque sensus hominum multo 
antecellit sensibus bestiarum. LVIII. Primum enim oculi in 
iis artibus, quarum judicium est oculorum, in pictis, fictis caela- 
tisque formis, In corporum etiam motione atque gestu multa 20 
cernunt subtilius; colorum enim et figurarum [tum] venusta- 
tem atque ordinem et, ut ita dicam, decentiam oculi judicant, 
atque etiam alia majora. Nam.et virtutes et vitia cognoscunt ; 
iratum propitium, laetantem dolentem, fortem ignavum, audacem 
146 timidumque [cognoscunt]. Auriumque item est admirabile quod- 25 
dam artificlosumque judicium, quo judicatur et in vocis et in 
tibiarum nervorumque cantibus varietas sonorum, intervalla, 
distinctio et vocis genera permulta, canorum fuscum, leve 
asperum, grave acutum, flexibile durum, quae hominum solum 
auribus judicantur. Nariumque item et gustandi [et parte 30 








3 derectum Mu. (cf. §§ 137, 131), directum mss and edd. 4 irrepere Heind. 
after Puteanus, irrwmpere mss and edd. 8 ab tis Or. Ba. Mu., ab his mss 
Sch. 11 soni C Lamb., om. mss generally Allen. 17 omnisque [ACPV?] 

. Oxf. HM, omnesque BEYV!0, 18 antecellit mss generally, antecellunt B. 
21 enim Ed. after Heind., etiam mss and edd. see Comm. jigurarum tum 
Mss, figurarum [tum] Or. Ba. Sch. after Lamb., jigurarum...tum Mu., jig. unt 
Allen (Nonius p. 203 gives colorum—judicant as the mss, showing the antiquity 
of the corruption). 25 cognoscunt bracketed by Ba. 28 canorum, can- 
didum Davy. Heind. 30 et parte tangendi ABEPUYTHL, obel. Or. Mu., om. 
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tangendi] magna judicia sunt. Ad quos sensus capiendos et per- 
fruendos plures etiam, quam vellem, artes repertae sunt. Per- 
spicuum est enim, quo compositiones unguentorum, quo ciborum 
conditiones, quo corporum lenocinia processerint. 
5 LIX. Iam vero animum ipsum mentemque hominis, ra- 
tionem, consilium, prudentiam qui non divina cura perfecta esse 
perspicit, is his ipsis rebus mihi videtur carere. De quo dum 
disputarem, tuam mihi dari vellem, Cotta, eloquentiam. Quo 
enim tu illa modo diceres! quanta primum intellegentia, deinde 
ro consequentium rerum cum primis conjunctio et comprehensio 
esset in nobis; ex quo videlicet, quid ex quibusque rebus 
efficiatur, idque ratione concludimus, singulasque res definimus 
circumscripteque complectimur; ex quo scientia intellegitur 
quam vim habeat qualisque sit, qua ne in deo quidem: est res 
15 ulla praestantior. Quanta vero illa sunt, quae vos Academici in- 
firmatis et tollitis, quod et sensibus et animo ea, quae extra sunt, 
percipimus atque comprehendimus! ex quibus collatis inter 
se et comparatis artes quoque efficimus, partim ad usum vitae, 
partim ad oblectationem necessarias. Jam vero domina rerum, 
20 ut vos soletis dicere, eloquendi vis, quam est praeclara quamque 
divina! quae primum efficit, ut et ea, quae ignoramus, discere 
et ea, quae scimus, alios docere possimus ; deinde hac cohorta- 
mur, hac persuademus, hac consolamur afflictos, hac deducimus 
perterritos a timore, hac gestientes comprimimus, hac cupiditates 
25 iracundiasque restinguimus, haec nos juris, legum, urbium 
societate devinxit, haec a vita immani et fera segregavit. 
Ad usum autem orationis incredibile est, si diligenter atten- 


CB, et arte tangendi V in corr, Vict. Gruter Ba. (who compares arte complecti 
Div. 1103), arte et t. Oxf. M+, pariter et t. Dav. Ern. Sch., et pariter t. G Maff. 
Lamb. Heind., et aperte t. V Manut., et perite t. Gul., et certe t. Vaucher, 
partium et t. conj. Mu. see Comm. 

7 is his [EPV] A! Oxf., his A7BCBCVYG Red. . 8 disputarem Mss gene- 
rally, disputem Ernesti Klotz. vellem N Red. Lamb. edd., velim mss generally 
Allen Klotz. 11 esset, est Forchh. quo, qua conj. Kayser. videlicet [ACPV] 
Oxf. BO, videmus BE +, videbis H, see Comm. 12 idque ratione [BCEP], 
bracketed by Or. Ba. Sch., idque.rationem AV Oxf. H, et.qua ratione conj. Sch. 
14 qualisque sit Mu. after Moser, qualis sit mss, et qualis sit Sch., om. Schiitz, 
in brackets Or. Ba. (cf. easque § 124). 27 si edd. after Kindervater and 
Madv., nist mss generally Allen, wbi G Red. NR Heind. Klotz. 
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deris, quanta opera machinata natura sit. Primum enim a pul- 
monibus arteria usque ad os intimum pertinet, per quam vox 
principium a mente ducens percipitur et funditur; deinde in 
ore sita lingua est finita dentibus ; ea vocem immoderate pro- 
fusam fingit et terminat, atque sonos vocis distinctos et pressos 5 
efficit, cum et ad dentes et ad alias partes pellit oris. Itaque 
plectri similem linguam nostri solent dicere, chordarum dentes, 
nares cornibus lis, qui ad nervos resonant in cantibus. 

150 LX. Quam vero aptas quamque multarum artium ministras 
manus natura homini dedit! Digitorum enim contractio facilis 10 
facilisque porrectio propter molles commissuras et artus nullo 
in motu laborat.. Itaque ad pingendum, fingendum, scalpen- 
dum, ad nervorum eliciendos sonos, ad tibiarum apta manus est | 
admotione digitorum. Atque haec oblectationis; illa necessita- , 
tis, cultus dico agrorum exstructionesque tectorum, tegumenta 15 4 
corporum, vel texta vel suta, omnemque fabricam aeris et ferri ; 
ex quo intellegitur, ad inventa animo, percepta sensibus adhibitis 
opificum manibus, omnia nos consecutos, ut tecti, ut vestiti, ut 
salvl esse possemus, urbes, muros, domicilia, delubra haberemus. 

151 Jam vero operibus hominum, id est manibus, cibi etiam varietas 20 
invenitur et copia. Nam et agri multa efferunt manu quaesita, 
quae vel statim consumantur vel mandentur condita vetustati, 
et praeterea vescimur bestiis et terrenis et aquatilibus et volan- 
tibus partim capiendo, partim alendo. Efficimus etiam domitu 
nostro quadripedum vectiones, quorum celeritas atque vis nobis 25 
ipsis affert vim et celeritatem. Nos onera quibusdam bestiis, 
nos juga imponimus, nos elephantorum acutissimis sensibus, 





3 percipitur Mss, projicitur Dav., recipitur or excipitur Heind., percietur Sch. | 

4 finita mss Nonius p. 309, munita Sch. see Comm. 5 terminat atque edd, 
after Dav., terminat quae ABCPV+Heind. Allen, terminatque EO. 8 iis 
qui edd., his qui mss generally, iis quae G Heind., his quae Hervag., his quia Oxf. 
10 facilis [ABPV] Oxf. O, om. CEBH+. 12 fingendum ABCVG Mus. Oxf. 
UT Heind., ad fingendum P edd., om. E. scalpendum CR Heind., sculpen- 
dum G, ad scalp. Mss generally edd. 13 ad tibiarum ABCEY!+ Allen, ac 
tibiarum PV? Oxf. MO edd. 14 admotione B?CPV? Oxf., ad motionem AKY}, 
admonitione BV, 18 opificibus, opificum Walker Heind. 19 possemus 
CGB edd. after Lamb., possimus A7BEPV Oxf. U+ Allen, posswmus A! Red. 
20 operibus mss (by corr. fr. opibus B), operis Lamb. Ba. see Comm. 23 vo- 
lantibus [ABCPV]BG, volatilibus E + Sch, 
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nos sagacitate canum ad utilitatem nostram abutimur, nos e 
terrae cavernis ferrum elicimus, rem ad colendos agros neces- 
sarlam, nos aeris, argenti, aurl venas penitus abditas 
invenimus et ad usum aptas et ad ornatum decoras, arborum 
5 autem consectione omnique materia et culta et silvestri partim 
ad calficiendum corpus igni adhibito et ad mitigandum cibum 
utimur, partim ad aedificandum, ut tectis saepti frigora 
caloresque pellamus. Magnos vero usus affert ad navigia fa- 152 
cienda, quorum cursibus suppeditantur omnes undique ad 
10 vitam copiae; quasque res violentissimas natura genuit, earum 
moderationem nos soli habemus, maris atque ventorum, propter 
nauticarum rerum scientiam, plurimisque maritimis rebus 
fruimur atque utimur. Terrenorum item commodorum omnis 
est in homine dominatus. Nos campis, nos montibus fruimur, 
15 nostri sunt amnes, nostri lacus, nos fruges serimus, nos arbores, 
nos aquarum inductionibus terris fecunditatem damus, nos 
flumina arcemus, derigimus, avertimus, nostris denique manibus 
in rerum natura quasi alteram naturam efficere conamur. 
LXI. Quid vero? hominum ratio non in caelum usque 153 
20 penetravit 7 Soli enim ex animantibus nos astrorum ortus, 
obitus cursusque cognovimus; ab hominum genere finitus est 
dies, mensis, annus, defectiones solis et lunae’ cognitae praedic- 
taeque in omne posterum tempus, quae, quantae, quando futurae 
sint. Quae contuens animus accedit ad cognitionem deorum, e 
25 qua oritur pietas, cul conjuncta justitia est reliquaeque virtutes, 
e quibus vita beata exsistit par et similis deorum, nulla alia re 
nisi immortalitate, quae nihil ad bene vivendum pertinet, cedens 
caelestibus. Quibus rebus expositis satis docuisse videor, homi- 
nis natura quanto omnes anteiret animantes. Ex quo debet 


2 elicimus Mss, eligimus Mu. see Comm. 5 consectione V? Oxf. M Herv. 
Lamb., confectione BLOV +, confectionem ACEPV!B +, consectionem H. 6 cal- 
ficiendum ACPYV, cal faciendum B, calfaciendum Oxf. Herv., calefaciendum 


EHLVUYT+Sch., caleficiendum BC. 7 ad aedificandum [B]O, et ad aedif. 
ACEPVB Oxf. U +. 17 derigimus B! Mu., dirigimus mss generally Or. Ba. 
Sch. (cf. § 131). 22 praedictaeque Asc. ILOV, praedicatacque X Oxf. BH+. 


24 accedit ad cognitionem Or. Ba. Mu, after Day., accidit ad cogn. Pithoeus, 
accipit ad cogn. AIBCEPV!UG, accipit cogn. A2, accepit cogn. LO, accipit ab tis 
cogn. V?, accipit ab his cogn. Oxf. MRV Asc. Sch., accepit ab his cogn. Red. CN. 
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intellegi nec figuram situmque membrorum nec ingenii mentis-_ 
que vim talem effici potuisse fortuna. 

154 ~=Restat, ut doceam, atque aliquando perorem, omnia, quae 
sint in hoc mundo, quibus utantur homines, hominum causa 
facta esse et parata. LXII. Principio ipse mundus deorum 5 
hominumque causa factus est, quaeque in eo sunt, ea parata-ad 
fructum hominim et inventa sunt. Est enim mundus quasi . 
communis deorum atque hominum domus aut urbs utrorumque. 
Soli enim ratione utentes jure ac lege vivunt. Ut igitur 
Athenas et Lacedaemonem Atheniensium Lacedaemoniorumque 10 
causa putandum est conditas esse, omniaque, quae sint in his | 
urbibus, eorum populorum recte esse dicuntur, sic, quaecumque 
sunt in omni mundo, deorum atque hominum putanda sunt. 

155 Jam vero circumitus solis et lunae reliquorumque siderum, 

- quamquam etiam ad mundi cohaerentiam pertinent, tamen et 15 
spectaculum hominibus praebent; nulla est enim insatiabilior 
species, nulla pulchrior et ad rationem sollertiamque prae- 
stantior; eorum enim cursus dimetati maturitates temporum 
et varietates mutationesque cognovimus; quae si hominibus 
sols nota sunt, hominum facta esse causa judicandum est. 20 

156 Terra vero feta frugibus et vario leguminum genere, quae” 
cum maxima largitate fundit, ea ferarumne an hominum 
causa gignere videtur? Quid de vitibus olivetisque dicam ? 
quarum uberrimi laetissimique fructus nihil omnino ad bestias 
pertinent. Neque enim serendi neque colendi nec tempestive 25 
demetendi percipiendique fructus neque condendi ac reponendi 
ulla pecudum scientia est, earumque omnium rerum hominum 

157 est et usus et cura. LXIIL Ut fides igitur et tibias eorum 
causa factas dicendum est, qui illis uti possent, sic ea, quae 
dixi, lis solis confitendum est esse parata, qui utuntur, nec, 30 


6 quaeque—inventa sunt in brackets Heind. Or, Ba. Sch. see Comm. 
- 20 hominum facta esse causa [X]BG Oxf., h. c. f. e. ULTN Red. Heind. Sch., h. e. 
ce RV, he. ¢. 7, 0. 22 after cum maxima follow in ACV Oxf. §§ 16—86 
etenim si di—quae efferant aliquid, in BE §§ 15—86 tam multarum—aliquid, in 
P §§ 16—68 etenim—Dianam autem, see on § 16. There is a gap ‘in P from this 
point to §-162. 29 possent [ABCEPV!]BH, possunt V2 Oxf. UV Heind. Allen, 
possint G, potuerunt LOY. 30 dixi iis CV?GB+, dizi is BA!V}, dizi his 
A?EH, diximus Oxf: U Heind. Allen. 
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si quae bestiae furantur aliquid ex iis aut rapiunt, illarum 
quoque causa ea nata esse dicemus, Neque enim homines 
murum aut formicarum causa frumentum condunt, sed con- 
jugum et liberorum et familiarum suarum, Itaque bestiae 
5 furtim, ut dixi, fruuntur, domini palam et libere. Hominum 
igitur causa eas rerum copias comparatas fatendum est, nisi 
forte tanta ubertas et varietas pomorum eorumque jucundus 
non gustatus solum, sed odoratus etiam et aspectus dubita- 
‘tionem affert, quin hominibus solis ea natura donaverit. Tan- 
ro tumque abest, ut haec bestiarum etiam causa parata sint, -ut 
-ipsas bestias hominum gratia generatas esse videamus. Quid 
enim oves aliud afferunt, nisi ut earum villis confectis atque 
contextis homines vestiantur ? quae quidem neque ali neque 
sustentari neque ullum fructum edere ex se sine cultu hominum 
15 et curatione potuissent. Canum vero tam fida custodia tamque 
amans dominorum adulatio tantumque odium in externos: et 
tam incredibilis ad investigandum sagacitas narium, tanta 
alacritas in venando, quid significat aliud ‘nisi se ad hominum 
commoditates esse generatos? Quid de bubus loquar? quorum 
20 ipsa terga declarant non esse se ad onus accipiendum figurata ; 
cervices autem natae ad jugum, tum vires umerorum et latitu- 
dines ad aratra extrahenda. Quibus cum terrae subigerentur 
fissione glebarum, ab illo aureo genere, ut poétae loquuntur, vis 
nulla umquam afferebatur. 
25 Ferrea tum-vero proles exorta repente est 
ausaque funestum prima est fabricarier ensem 
et gustare manu vinctum domitumque juvencum. 
Tanta putabatur utilitas percipi e bubus, ut eorum visceribus 
vesci scelus haberetur, LXIV. Longum est mulorum persequi 
30 utilitates et asinorum, quae certe ad hominum usum paratae 


3 murum N Red. Charisius p. 137 K, muriwm mss Heind. Allen. 6 nist 

_ BC, ni ABIEV Or. Ba. 7 ubertas et varietas CBIL, ubertas varietas ABVMV 
Klotz, ubertas varietasque K Oxf. Red. GHR+. 22 extrahenda mss, trahenda 
Sch. Mu. after Ernesti. quibus, a quibus conj. Heind. 25 est, om. A'B 


(in ras.). 26 prima est mss generally, primast V1 Or. Ba., prima sunt (sunt. 


for st) CB, cf. § 110 mediaest. fabricarier ensem et A by corr. EV? Oxf. M, 
fabricariferensem et (superscr. re after fer) B, fabricari ferens emet CB, fabricari 
ferro ensem et VIHN. —s-27:« vinetwm [BE]A (by corr, fr. victum), junctum CV, 
28 e mss generally, ex Sch, | 
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160 sunt. Sus vero quid habet praeter escam? cui quidem, ne 
putesceret, animam ipsam pro sale datam dicit esse Chrysippus; 
qua pecude, quod erat ad vescendum hominibus apta, nihil 
genuit natura fecundius. Quid multitudinem suavitatemque 
piscium dicam? quid avium? ex quibus tanta percipitur voluptas, 5 
ut interdum zpovoca nostra Epicurea fuisse videatur—atque eae 
ne caperentur quidem nisi hominum ratione atque sollertia,— 
quamquam aves quasdam, et alites et oscines, ut nostri augures 
appellant, rerum augurandarum causa esse natas putamus. 

161 Jam vero immanes et feras beluas nanciscimur venando, ut et 10 
vescamur lis et exerceamur in venando ad similitudinem bel- 
licae disciplinae et utamur domitis et condocefactis, ut elephan- 
tis, multaque ex earum corporibus remedia morbis et vulneribus 
elic‘amus, sicut ex quibusdam stirpibus et herbis, quarum uti- 
litates longinqui temporis usu et periclitatione percepimus. 15 
Totam licet animis tamquam oculis: lustrare terram mariaque 
omnia; cernes jam spatia frugifera atque immensa camporum 
vestitusque densissimos montium, pecudum pastus, tum incredi- 

162 bili cursus maritimos celeritate. Nec vero supra terram, sed 
etiam in intimis ejus tenebris plurimarum rerum latet utilitas, 20 
quae ad usum hominum orta ab hominibus solis invenitur. 

LXV. Illud vero, quod uterque vestrum arripiet fortasse ad 
reprehendendum, Cotta, quia Carneades libenter in Stoicos in- 
vehebatur, Velleius, quia nihil tam irridet Epicurus quam prae- 
dictionem rerum futurarum, mihi videtur vel maxime confirmare 25; 
deorum providentia consuli rebus humanis. Est enim profecto 
divinatio, quae multis locis, rebus, temporibus apparet, cum [in] 

163 privatis tum maxime publicis. Multa cernunt haruspices, multa 
augures provident, multa oraclis declarantur, multa vaticina- 
tionibus, multa somnus, multa portentis, quibus cognitis multae 30 
saepe res ex hominum sententia atque utilitate partae, multa 

6 mpévoa Or. Ba., pronoea mss Sch. Mu. 14 eliciamus N Red. Or. Ba. 
Sch. after Heind., eligamus mss generally Allen Klotz Mu. 15 percepimus 
CBM Nonius p. 219, percipimus ABEV Oxf. H+. 24 praedictionem C by 
corr. L, praedicationem ABEV Oxf. BH+, cf. § 153. 26 providentia V (by 
corr. fr. prudentia) M Oxf., prudentia ABCEPBHOL. (Here P recommences after 
§ 68 Dianam autem.) 27 in mss and edd., [in] Mu. 28 publicis Mss 


generally, in publicis HLON Sch. Or. Ba. 31 ex GR Lamb. edd., om. mss 
generally. utilitate Mss, utilitates Mars, Lamb. Sch. 
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etiam pericula depulsa sunt. Haec igitur, sive vis sive ars sive 
natura, ad scientiam rerum futurarum homini profecto est nec 
alii cuiquam a dis immortalibus data. Quae si singula vos forte 
non movent, universa certe tamen inter se conexa atque con- 

5 juncta movere debebant. 
Nec vero universo generi hominum solum, sed etiam singulis 
a dis immortalibus consuli et provideri solet. Licet enim con- 
trahere universitatem generis humani eamque gradatim ad pau- 
ciores, postremo deducere ad singulos. LXVI. Nam si omnibus 
10 hominibus, qui ubique sunt quacumque in ora ac parte terrarum 
ab hujusce terrae, quam nos incolimus, continuatione distantium, 
deos consulere censemus ob eas causas, quas ante diximus, his 
quoque hominibus consulunt, qui has nobiscum terras ab oriente 
ad occidentem colunt. Sin autem /zs consulunt, qui quasi mag- 
15 nam quandam insulam incolunt, quam nos orbem terrae vocamus, 
etiam illis consulunt, qui partes ejyus insulae tenent, Kuropam, 
Asiam, Africam. Ergo et earum partes diligunt, ut Romam, 
Athenas, Spartam, Rhodum, et earum urbium separatim ab 
universis singulos diligunt, ut Pyrrhi bello Curium, Fabricium, 
20 Coruncanium, primo Punico Calatinum, Duellium, Metellum, 
Lutatium, secundo Maximum, Marcellum, Africanum, post hos 
Paulum, Gracchum, Catonem, patrumve memoria Scipionem, 
Laclium; multosque praeterea et nostra civitas et Graecia tulit 
stngulares viros, quorum neminem nisi juvante deo talem fuisse 
25 credendum est. Quae ratio poétas maximeque Homerum im- 
pulit, ut principibus heroum, Ulixi, Diomedi, Agamemnoni, 
Achill, certos deos discriminum et periculorum comites adjun- 
geret. Praeterea ipsorum decorum saepe praesentiae, quales 
supra commemoravl, declarant ab 1s et civitatibus et singulis 
30 hominibus consuli; quod quidem intellegitur etiam significa- 
tionibus rerum futurarum, quae tum dormientibus, tum vigilan- 


3 alii cuiquam HNRG Red., alicuiquam XB+, ab alio cuiquam V?, ab alio 
alicui quam Oxf. MV, ab aliquo quam ILOY. 5 debebant ABJEV'!GHY, de- 
beant PLO, debebunt B?CV?+ Allen Sch. Mu. see Comm. 12 ob eas edd., ob 
has mss generally. 14 sin autem, si autem Bouh. Sch. in App. but see Mu. 
Adn.Grit. p. 12, his consulunt Sch. Ba. Mu., zis consulunt Or. Klotz, con- 
sulunt X, cons. iis NC Red. Asc., cons. illis UR+, illis cons. GH. 19 [dili- 
gunt] Ba.. 
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tibus portenduntur. Multa praeterea ostentis, multa extis 
admonemur multisque rebus aliis, quas diuturnus usus ita 

167 notavit, ut artem divinationis efficeret. Nemo igitur vir mag- 
nus sine aliquo afflatu divino umquam fuit. Magnis autem 
viris prosperae semper omnes res, siquidem satis a nostris et a 5 
principe philosophiae Socrate dictum est de ubertatibus virtutis 
et copiis. Nec vero id ita refellendum est, ut, si segétibus aut 
vinetis cujuspiam tempestas nocuerit, aut si quid e vitae com- 
modis casus abstulerit, eum, cui quid horum acciderit, aut 
invisum deo aut neglectum a deo judicemus. Magna di curant, 10 

parva neglegunt. 

168 LXVII. Haec mihi fere in mentem veniebant, quae dicenda 
putarem de natura deorum. -Tu autem, Cotta, si me audias, 
eandem causam agas teque et principem civem et pontificem 
esse cogites et, quoniam in utramque partem vobis licet dis- 15 
putare, hanc potius sumas eamque facultatem disserendi, quam 
tibi a rhetoricis exercitationibus acceptam amplificavit Aca- 
demia, potius hue conferas. Mala enim et impia consuetudo 
est contra deos disputandi, sive ex animo id fit sive simulate. 


1 extis NR Red. Lamb. edd., in extis X Oxf. UYHMO+. 4 magnis— 
copiis comes at the end of the § (after parva neglegunt) in all mss and edd. see 
Comm. 5 prosperae semper ACPBHO, prospere semper BEV}G, prospere 
eveniunt semper V2 Oxf. UCRV, prospere semper eveniunt N Red. Sch. —_7 ita 
refellendum mss Allen Klotz, id ita refell. edd. after Heind., id ita premendum | 
conj. Or. see Comm, 14 agas, ages Sch. (by mistake ?). 15 vobis [X]BLO, 
quovis V1! Oxf. U+, nobis H. 17 acceptam, om. Or. Ba. (by mistake). 18 et 
impia CHV®, et ampia VY}, etiam pia ABP. oa 








NOTES. 


BOOK I. 


Stoic ARGUMENT. 


Division of the subject: the Divine existence (A), the Divine 
nature (B) ; Providential government of the world (C) ; Providential 
care for man (D). §§ 1—8. 


Ch.1 §1. ne ego incautus: cf. r 51n., and for omission of sub- 
stantive verb § 20, § 68, § 84, and final Index under ‘ellipsis’. 

et eodem rhetore: idem is added to give prominence to the union of 
different attributes (often apparently incongruous, as in I 30,) in the same 
person. thetor means properly a teacher of rhetoric as in Plin. /p. tv 11 
(cited by Sch.) eo decidit ut rhetor ex oratore fieret; then, as here and 
Brutus § 265, one trained in all the rules of speaking. Cicero often speaks 
of the importance of the study of philosophy, especially the Academic philo- 
sophy, to the orator, see below § 168, Orator 12, Fut. 3, and cf. Quintilian 
xt 2 § 23 WM. Tullius non tantum se debere scholis rhetorum quantum Aca- 
demiae spatiis frequenter ipse testatur. Oratory without philosophy is as 
defective on the one side, as philosophy without oratory on the other ; 
docto oratort palma danda est, Orat. 111 142, Tusc.17. We are told else- 
where that Cotta devoted himself to the Academy with a view to oratory, 
see Orat. 111 145 and vol. I pref. p. xl. 

rhetorem: Martial (11 64 1 and 5) uses the Grek forms rhetora 
rhetorés, see Roby § 480 and Varro L. L. x 70. 

neque enim flumine—siccitas: ‘1 am not disconcerted either by (i.e. at 
having to answer) a stream of empty verbiage or by exactness of thought 
accompanied by jejuneness of style’. We have here the faulty extremes of 
two styles which are distinguished in Brutus 89, cum duae summae sint in 
oratore laudes, una subtiliter disputandi ad docendum, altera graviter agendi 
ad animos audientium permovendos. Elsewhere C. distinguishes three 
styles, having for their respective aims to instruct, to influence, to delight. 
Cf. Mayor’s Quintil. x 1 § 44 n. pp. 99, 100, 102, 103, § 46 p. 106. Sud- 
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tilitas, clear definite statement, belongs to the Ist: it is described : at 
length in Orator 76 foll., cf. also bid. 69, Brut. 185, Opt. gen. dic. I 3, and - 
Ernesti Lex. Techn. Lat. s. v. Subtilis. The word siccus is sometimes used 
by way of praise, as in Brut. 202, where it is said of our Cotta, nihil erat m 
ejus oratione nisi sincerum, nihil nisi siccum et sanum; so Opt. gen. dic. 8 
sicct et sant, and exsiccatum Brut. 291. In such passages the literal force 
corresponds to our word ‘wiry’, as opposed to flabby and fleshy, see Cato 
34 with Reid’s n. But it is also used in a bad sense and opposed to sucus, 
as in Brut. 283 foll. where we read of a speaker who, in aiming at too great 
subtilty, verum sanguinem deperdebat: such a style is characterized by 
siccitas, jejunitas and cnopia. Similarly in the treatise ad Herenn. Iv 9 we 
find arescant siccitate. In opposition to this, C. says (Orator 76) that the - 
subtilis orator, etsi non plurimi sanguinis est, habeat tamen sucum aliquem 
oportet. flumen: cf. Orator 53 flumen aliis verborum volubilitasque cordt 
est ; distincta alios et interpuncta tntervalla...delectant. Quid potest esse 
tam diversum? tamen est in utrogue aliquid excellens ; also Orat. 11 62, 188, 
Acad, 11 19, and WV. D. 11 20. 

corona: ‘an audience’, cf. Ov. Met. xt1t 1 consedere duces, et vulgr 
stante corona surgit Ajax, Pro Mil. 1 non enim corona consessus vester 
cinctus est, ut solebat, Brut. 192 cn tis etiam causis, in quibus omnis res 
nobis cum judicibus est, non cum populo, tamen si a corona relictus sim, 
non queam dicere, Seneca De Ira i 12 relicto judice ad coronam venis ‘the 
galleries’, On the adversative asyndeton see Index. 

ad ista alias : for the omission of the verb (dicam) cf. 117 hoe alias 
(tractemus), § 19 ad omnia (dicere), § 28 eadem (dicit), 1 2 tum Balbus (dicit) 
and Index under ‘ellipsis’. [Madv. on Fin. 19. Swainson.] 

§ 2. Balbus: it is rather curious that, while C. Aurelius Cotta is only 
called by his cognomen, Q. Lucilius Balbus is called indifferently either by 
nomen or cognomen, e.g. B. in I 16, 22, 50, mr 2, L. in I 20, 25, 47, 111 3. 

mallem audire—dum—inducat: ‘for my part I should have preferred 
to hear that same Cotta using the eloquence, with which he removed 
the false Gods, to bring in the true’. This, which is Mr Roby’s trans- 
lation, seems to me to give a better force to ewndem than I had done 
in my own previous version ‘I too should have agreed with you in pre- 
ferring to hear Cotta, rather than speak myself, provided he is as eloquent 
in introducing the true worship, as he was in overthrowing the false’ 
(where the use of dum would resemble that in Lose. Am. 119 ipse sese in 
cruciatum dari cuperet, dum de patris morte quaereretur). I now take the 
sentence to be equivalent to mallem audire eundem inducentem qui sustu- 
lerat, cf. below § 24 animadversum est cum cor palpitaret, Suet. Dom. 4 
auditus est dum ab eo quaerit, and n, on 1 58 videor audisse cum te togatis 
anteferret. Draeger ($ 597 B) cites it as an example of dum, ‘whilst’, 
followed by the Subj., and compares pro Plancio § 95 dixisti, dum Plancit 
in me meritum extollerem, me arcum facere e cloaca; pro Mur. 48 populum 
Romanum ir eum metum adduxisti, ut pertimesceret ne consul Catilina 
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fierect, dum tu accusationem comparares ; cf. also Orat. 1 187 hoe video, dum 
breviter voluerim dicere, dictum esse paulo obscurius. For the discrepancy 
of tenses Draeger (§ 152. 2) cites Fam. x11t 6a. 4 quae quantum valeant, 
vellem expertus esse, sed tamen suspicor, N. D. 11.10 primum furt, cum 
caclum suspexissemus, statim nos intellegere esse aliquod numen quo haec 
regantur ; cf. also Fin. 1. 25 st concederetur, etiam si ad corpus nihil refera- 
tur, ista per se esse jucunda (where see Madyv.), Tusec. 1 60 dlud, si ulla 
alia de re obscura affirmare possem, sive anima sive ignis sit animus, eum 
jurarem esse divinum. The difference of tense in the case before us is 
facilitated by the peculiar attraction which dum has for the Present, 
see Roby § 1458 and below § 49 dum judicat non suspexit. There is a 
similar discrepancy in 11 147 according to the Mss, dum disputarem—velim, 
but see n. there. Asa rule the tense of the subordinate verb is attracted 
to that of the governing verb, as in I 45 deorum natura coleretur, cum 
aeterna esset (for sit), 11 3 te audire vellem cum ipse dixissem (for dixerim), 
§ 32 quoniam esset particeps (for sit), § 49 si didicisset, bis bina quot essent 
(for sint), § 67 cum vim haberent (for habeant) maximam prima et extrema, 
principem Janum esse voluerunt, § 118 ex quo eventurum putant id, de quo 
Panactium addubitare dicebant, ut omnis mundus ignesceret (for rgnescat), 
II 9 cur contuerere altero oculo causa non esset, cum idem obtutus esset (for 
sit) amborum, § 70 sic soletis oceurrere, non tdcirco non optime nobis a 
dis provisum, quod multi eorum beneficio perverse uterentur (for utantur). 

et philosophi—et Cottae: cf. § 168 and 11 5. On the pontijices see 
Tlarusp. Resp. 12 foll. 

errantem et vagam: ‘hesitating and unsettled’, see Acad. 1 66 ego 
sum magnus opinator...eo fit ut errem et vager latius, and note on V. D, 
12, 

oblitus es quid dixerim: the interrogative pronoun is commonly used 
after obliviscor, as in Brut. 218 obliviscebatur quid posuisset ; it is here 
explained by the following Infinitive, as in /’n. 11 10 (cited by Allen) guid 
paulo ante, inquit, dixerim, nonne meministi, cum omnis dolor detractus esset, 
variari, non augert voluptatem ? The ref. is to I 57, 60. 

§ 3. haberem...quod liqueret: cf. nn. on 1 29, 117. 

geram tibi morem: this means literally ‘to show a certain behaviour 
for the sake of another’, and hence to humour or oblige another. The 
compounds morigerus and morigeror are common in the comic poets, the 
latter is also found in Orator 159. The contrary to this is ponere or 7m- 
ponere morem ‘to impose a behaviour’, to lay down the law for another. 

[detracta oratio est: that this is Je usual order is shown by Mady. 
Fin. Vv 86. Swainson. | 

omnino:; ‘to take a general view’. So in Lael. 78 omnino omnium 
horum vitiorum atque incommodorum una cautio est, ut ne nimis cito diligere 
tmeipiant, Off. 1 66 omnino fortis animus et magnus duabus rebus maxime 
cernitur. 

istam : the matter you have been discussing. 


j—2 
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primum docent—humanis: on this division see the Introduction 
on the sources of this book, and Schwencke, who shows (p. 130) that the 
questions epi dedv and epi mpovoias were usually treated separately, but 
that they were combined by Posidonius in his treatise 7. dedv. 

sumamus: not, as in I 89, ‘assume’, but ‘take into consideration’. 
Sch. quotes Orat. 11 366 quis Antonio permisit, ut et partes faceret: et, 
utram vellet, prior ipse sumeret. 

minime vero: ‘no! no!’ For this emphatic force see 1 86. 

et otiosi—anteponendae: Moser cites Plato Phaedr. 227B mevoet et 
got cxoA) dkovew. Ti d€3 ovK ay olee pe, Kata Iivdapoy (Lsthm. 1 1) kai 
doxoNXlas Uméprepov mpaypa toncacba, To ony Te Kal Avolov SvarpiBnv 
dxovoa; cf. also Leg. x 887 B, and Cic. Divin. 1 10 de quibus quid ipse 
sentiam, st placet, exponam ; ita tamen, si vacas animo neque habes aliquid, 
guod huie sermont praevertendum putas. Ego vero, inguam, philosophiae 
semper Vuco. 


A. Proor or rir Divive Existence. §§ 4—44. 


a. From the observation of the heavens $4, b. from the general 
consent of mankind § 5, ce from various recorded appearances of the 
Gods § 6, d. frem the fact of divination S§ T—12. 


a. That ‘the heavens declare the glory of God’ is more fully shown in 
§§ 15—17, 39—44, 90—97, 102—119, 153—155. For the same argument 
cf. Plato Leg. x pp. 896—899, and the well-known words of Kant: ‘Two 
things there are which, the oftener and the more steadfastly we consider 
them, fill the mind with an ever new, an ever rising admiration and 
reverence ;—the Starry Heaven above, the Moral Law within....The one 
departs from the place I occupy in the outer world of sense ; expands, 
beyond the bounds of imagination, the connexion of my body with worlds 
rising beyond worlds, and systems blending into systems ; and protends it 
also into the illimitable times of their periodic movement—to its com- 
mencement and perpetuity’. (Ari. d. Prakt. Vern. Beschluss, translated 
by Hamilton Metaphysics 1 p. 39.) 

Ch. § 4. quid enim—regantur: paraphrased by Minucius Océ, 17. 

cum caelum suspeximus: cf. Harusp. resp. 9 Quis tam vecors, qui 
aut, cum suspexert in caelum, deos esse non sentiat, et ea, quae tanta mente 
Jiunt, ut vie quisquam arte ulla ordinem rerum ac necessitudinem persequt 
possit, casu fiert putet ; aut, cum deos esse intellexerit, non intellegat eorum 
numine hoc tantum imperium esse natum et auctum et retentum? Lactant. 
1 2 nemo est tam rudis, tam feris moribus, quin oculos suos in caelum tollens, 
tumetst nesciat cujus dei providentia regatur hoe omne quod cernitur, non 
aliquam tamen esse intellegat; Minuc. 18 audio vulgus: cum ad caelum 
manus tendunt, nihil aliud quam ‘Deum’ dicunt, et ‘ Deus magnus est’ ; 
* Deus verus est’; Tertull. Apol. 17. | 
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quo regantur : Abl. of Cause, where we might have expected the Abl. 


of Agent with ab, but nwmen is rather abstract than personal ‘an influence 


of an all-perfect Reason’, as in the parallel passage V. D. 11 10, and 
generally in Cic., cf. Harusp. Resp. 9 cited above, ib. 19 deorum numine 
omnia regt, N. D. 11 § 16 id quo ila conficiuntur, § 83 terra natura tenetur, 
§ 85 natura administrari, n. regatur. 

qui potuisset : see 1 57 n. 

assensu omnium: see Roby § 1239, and § 1242, and Kiihnast Liv. 
Synt. p. 175 foll. In Liv. rr 72 we find ewm assensu audire. 

aspice—Jovem: cited again in § 65 and m1 10 and 40. We learn 
from Festus p. 306 M (sublimem est in altitudinem sublatum ut Ennius in 
Thyeste, where Vahlen, Ribbeck, &c, would read sublimen) that the line is 
from the Thyestes, apparently the latest play of Ennius (Brut. 78), from 
which C. quotes also in Zuse. 1107, 11 26. There was a play of Attius on 
the same subject (the Atreus) from which a quotation is given below II 68. 
hoc sublime candens: ‘this dazzling vault of heaven’. For the use of 
the pronoun hoc, pointing to the sky, cf. the fragment below § 65, hoe quod 
lucet, quicquid est; Ennius Telamon 1. 367 V. hoc lumen candidum claret 
mihi; Pacuvius (Ribb. 86) hoc vide circum supraque quod complexu continet 
terram (preceding the quotation in WV. D. 11 91); Plaut. Mil. Gl. 217 lucet 
hoc; Amphitr. 543; Curcul. 182; Terent. Haut. 410; so caelum hoe often in 
Cic. e.g. Tuse. 1 438, 1 Cat. 15 potestne haec lux aut hujus caeli spiritus esse 
jucundus? candens and candidus are favourite words with Ennius, see 
Vahlen’s Jnd. On the form sublimen read here by most of the later edd. 
see L. and 8. s. v. It was introduced by Vahlen and Ribbeck, in their col- 
lections of the fragments, from the Benedictine Ms of Apuleius De Jfundo 
33, where the line occurs. Ritschl reads it with an adverbial force in 
many passages of Plautus, see his paper in hein. Mus. 1850 p. 556 (Opuse. 
1 p. 262 foll.). Whatever Ennius may have written, it seems to me pro- 
bable that C. here used the ordinary form sublime, as in the translation 
from Euripides, probably made by himself, in § 65 vides sublime fusum. 
quem: for the attraction of the Pron. to the gender of the predicative 
noun, see Roby § 1068. invocant: the lexicons give this the force of 
vocant, and cite supposed parallels from Curtius. I do not see why it 
may not be translated ‘call upon’ in all cases, the Acc. being treated as 
oblique complement after factitive verb, like te saluto imperatorem or 
ascisco augures in § 7. | 

illum vero et Jovem : ‘Aye! and not only invoke him as Jupiter, but 
also as sovereign of the world’. [Cf. Liv. 112 hic ego tibt templum Statori 
Jovi voveo, ‘I vow a temple to thee by the name of Jove the Stayer’. R.] 
Only one other instance of dominator is cited (Lact. 11 14 2) but domi- 
natria occurs De Invent.12. [Add for the former Sen. HZ. F. 1181, Thy. 
1078, Med. 4, Phaedr. 1039, 1159, Sil. x1v 79, Wilmanns Jnsecr. Lat. 590 15, 
Serv. Aen. m1 73 fin., Aug. Serm. 290 2, Tert. adv. Hermog. 9, Hier. in ecel. 
4 col. 425, in Malach. 3.1. J. E.B.M.] Ido not agree with Sch. in con- 
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sidering that there is an allusion to the derivation of Jovem from juvo, as 
though Jovem here meant a helper. 


nutu regentem: so ftose. Am. 131 Jupiter O. M. cujus nutu et arbitrio 
caelum terra mariaque reguntur, cf. Homer JU. 1 528, 


patrem divumque hominumque: Enn. Ann. vi fr. 2 V., quoted 
again below § 64=marjp avdpaév re Oedv re Hom. Jl. Iv 360, Hes. Theog. 47, 
Diod. Sic. 112. Virgil’s divom pater atque hominum rex is also borrowed 
from Ennius. The name Ju-piter, Zebs matjp, corresponding to the Odin 
All-father of the north, is of course inconsistent with the genealogical details 
of later mythology, see Preller /. I. p. 164? foll., Welcker Gr. Gott. 1179 foll. 
In Homer we find Zeus styled maryp by Thetis (//. 1 503), Poseidon (vir 
446), Hera (x1x 121); and in Od. xx 202 he is appealed to as the father of 
men, éemjy 57 yeiveat avros. It was from the hymn of Cleanthes, expressing 
this belief in the fatherhood of Zeus, that the Apostle Paul took the text of 
his address to the Athenians, rod yap kal yévos éeopev. On the other hand 
the common origin of gods and men from earth is asserted in Hesiod Op. 
108 ws opdbev yeyaact Ooi Ovntot 7 avOpwro, and Pindar Nem. vi 1 & av- 
Spav, év Oeav yéveois, ex puas Sé mvéopev patpos audorepot. Lactantius 
Iv 3 arguing in favour of a primaeval monotheism from the universal use of 
the term pater in the ceremonies of the different gods, quotes Lucilius wt 
nemo sit nostrum quin pater optimus divum, ut Neptunus pater, Liber, Sa- 
turnus pater, Mars, Janus, Quirinus pater, nomen dicatur ad unum. The 
Stoics justly claimed the authority of ancient tradition, not only for their 
doctrine of the Divine fatherhood, but also for their identification of the 
Deity with heaven. The name Zeus itself means originally the sky (Max 
Miiller vol. 11 Lect. x) and so we find in Homer J/. x11t 837 aidépa kai Atos 
avyas, II 412 Zeds aidéps vaiwy, and in Aeschylus fr. 295 Dind. we have the 
same idea widening out into a true Stoic pantheism, Zets eorw aidnp, 
Zevs Sé€ yh, Zeds © odpavds’ Zevs tor Ta mavta yote TavS vmréptepov. So 
Democritus ap. Clem. Al. Protr. § 68, and Strom. v § 103, ‘there are men 
who have learnt, as they raise their hands to heaven, to say that all is 
Zeus, and that he knows and gives and takes away all things, and is the 
king of all’. Compare also the old Orphic line so much quoted by the 
Stoics, Zeds dpy}, Zeds péooa, Atos © ex mavra réruxrar (Lobeck Ag/. p. 580) 
and that of Valerius Soranus (ap. Aug. C. D. vit 9) Jupiter omnipotens, 
regum rerumque deumque progenitor genetrizque deum deus unus et omnis. 
Further illustrations may be found in Seneca Qu. WV. 11 45, Epict. Déss. 1 3, 
Cornutus c. 9 with Osann’s n. 


quod qui dubitet—possit: on the hypothetical use of the Subj. cf. 1 
43 qui consideret n. Madv. Fin. 11 86, Tusc. v 118. The Ind. is read by 
most edd. in § 98 qui existimat, non intellego cur non putet. 


sol sit an nullus sit: the more common form of alternative is sol si 
necne, as in I 61 sintne di necne, 11117 di utrum sint necnée sint; here we have - 
a stronger opposition, see on I 61 null? esse. 
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§ 5. cognitum comprehensumque: the Stoic caradnrroy, cf. 11 n. on 
perceptum et cognitum. 

inveterascere : I have followed Forchhammer (Nord. Tidsk. 1880 p. 40) 
in adopting this form, as it seems to be the form regularly used by Cic. and 
his contemporaries in the sense of becoming fixed, cf. 3 Cat. 26 (res nostrae) 
litterarum monumentis inveterascent, Nepos Att. 2 tnveterascere aes alienum 
patiebatur, Lucr. Iv 1068 inveterascit alendo, Caesar B. G. v 40 tnveterascere 
consuctudinem, ib. 11 1 exercitum tnveterascere in Gallia; and there is no 
certain example of ¢nveterare in the same sense (though Forcellini refers to 
it all the exx. of the Perf. stem cnveterav), nor of inveterart before the time 
of Pliny. 

ceteras: i.e. all but the naturae judicia mentioned below. The anti- 
thesis is concealed by the parenthetical guzs—ewxtimescat. 

fictas :=/ictas ovcas. 

extabuisse : ‘to have dwindled away’; only found here in tropical 
sense. 

Hippocentaurum : cf.1105. The writer of the notice of vol. 1 in the 
Saturday Rev. adds a ref. to Digest 45. 1. 97. 

Chimaeram : 1 108. anus: see I 55 n. 

excors : ‘senseless’, the old Romans regarded the heart as the seat of 
the understanding ; hence the derivatives Corculum (the surname of Nasica), 
and cordatus. 

apud inferos portenta : for constr. cf. praeter naturam portentis § 14 ; 
for the thought Juv. 11 149, Seneca Consol. ad Mare. 19 cogita—illa quae 
nobis inferos factunt terribiles, fabulam esse ; nullas imminere mortuis tene- 
bras nec carcerem nec fumina flagrantia igne nec oblivionis amnem, Ep. 24, 
Cornutus c. 35 (Osann p. 383), Serv. ad Aen. xt 755, Cic. Tusc. 110 and 48. 
According to Plutarch Stove. Rep. p. 1040, Chrysippus attacked Plato for 
his doctrine of future punishment os ovdév Suapépovra Tis ’Akkovs kal Tis 
"Addirots, d¢ dv ra madapia Tov KakooyodXetv ai yuvaixes dveipyovow. Sext. 
Emp. 1x 66 explains why that general consent, which is considered to prove 
the existence of the Gods, is disregarded in the case of Tartarus. 

opinionis commenta: cf. Sext. Emp. Math. 1x 62 ai Wevdeis Sofar kal 
mpockatpor Pvoets ovUK emt mAElov TapEKTElvoUTLY GANA GUYTEAEUT@OL EKELVOIS 
ay xpi epvAdrrovto (e.g. divine honours paid to kings zbzd. 35). 

deorum cultus—meliores. On the state of religious belief at this time 
see my Sketch of Ancient Philosophy p. 212 foll. We find a less favourable 
view, as regards divination, in § 9, and as regards the reverence for sacred 
things in I 81; the latter view agrees with what we read in Livy 1 20 
nondum haec, quae nunc tenet saeculum, neglegentia deum venerat, cf. X 21, 
Varro ap. Aug. C. D. vi 2 (V. dicit) se timere ne (di) pereant, non incurs 
hostili, sed civium neglegentia, de qua illos velut ruina liberari a se dictt. 

§ 6. et praesentes: ef prepares the way for praedictiones in § 7, but 
this is delayed by a series of exx. cf. Madv. Fin. exc. 1. For the matter cf. 
§§ 163, 166, and n. on oceurrit 1 46. Cic. himself Harusp. Lesp. fin. denies 
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that such epiphanies really occurred, nolite id putare accidere posse, quod in 
fabulis saepe videtis fieri, ut deus aliquis delapsus e caelo coetus hominum 
adeat, versetur in terris, cum hominibus colloquatur, ‘the divinity reveals 
himself through omens and portents, not in personal form’. See Xen. 
Mem. 1v 3. 

Castor et Pollux: cf. 11 53, Lucian Dial. Deor. 26 with Hemsterhuis’ 

n., Preller (Gr. Myth. 11 997, R. M. 6607), who gives a long list of their 

appearances. Theocritus xxi 6 calls them dvépémrav ceripas eri Evpod 
76n edvtav immov 6 aivardevta rapaccopévav Ka Guirov vadv 8, We read 
(Divin. 1 75) of their fighting for the Spartans at Aegos Potami, in memory 
of which two golden stars were dedicated at Delphi, (Orat. 11 352) of their 
saving Simonides in the fall of the palace of Scopas. Florus (111 3 20) says 
they carried the news of the defeat of the Cimbri to Rome. Their worship 
was brought from Sparta to Tarentum and Locri and thence to Rome, 
where equestrian processions were yearly held in their honour. The sur- 
name Ahenobarbus was. connected with the miraculous story of the battle 
of Regillus ; Domitius refusing to give credit to the tidings brought by the 
Dioscuri, Pollux by a touch changed his beard from black to red (Suet. 
Nero 1). The same belief in heavenly warriors mixing in the fray in bodily 
form is found both among Jews (2 Maccabees x 29, xi 8), and the Christians. 
of the Middle Ages; see Mrs Jameson Sacred and Legendary Art p. 234, 
(abbreviated) ‘the Spanish historians number 38 visible apparitions, in 
which St James of Compostella descended from heaven in person and took 
command of their armies against the Moors. The first and most famous 
was at the battle of Clavijo (939 A.D.) when the glorious saint showed himself 
in the heat of battle, as he had promised King Ramirez on the previous 
night, mounted on a milk-white charger and waving aloft a white standard: 
he led on the Christians, who gained a decided =— y, leaving 60,000 Moors 
dead on the field’. 

ex equis pugnare: the same phrase occurs Liv. 1129; cf. ev equis 
collogui Caesar B. G. 1 48, ex vinculis causam dicere ib. 1 4, and Liv. 
XXIX 19, Aauras ota ap imreav th bed Plato Rep. 1 3284; ab equo (jacere 
tela) is found Oy. A. A. I 210, see Mayor's Juvenal v 155. The Tyndaridae 
are called Aevkdr@dor (Pind. Pyth. 1 66). In 11 11 Cic. refers to the story 
of the print of a horse’s hoof being still visible in the rock near Regillus. 
_ Persem victum: the last king of Macedonia, defeated by L. Aemilius 
Paulus at Pydna 168 B.c. Another marvel is related of this war in Div. 1 
105, which perhaps may be considered to betoken the anxiety which it 
caused. 

hujus adulescentis: cf. 179 n., and Of. 1121 hune Paulo natum. The 
ref. is to Vatinius the Legatus of Caesar, accused by Cic. in a scurrilous 
speech still extant, but’ afterwards reconciled to him through Caesar’s 
influence. As he was quaestor in 63 B.c., he would be under 20 years of 
age in 76 B.¢., the supposed date of the Disloewe 

een Reatina: Cic. often mentions this town, ah which he 
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was officially connected, having acted as its patron in the cause against 
the town of Interamna. The waters of the river Velinus, which flows 
through R., are so strongly impregnated with carbonate of lime, that they 
are continually forming deposits of travertine, and thus tending to block up 
their own channel; so that unless their course was artificially regulated, 
the valley of the Velinus was liable to be inundated ; while, if these waters 
were carried off too rapidly into the Nar, which runs at a much lower level, 
the valley of that river and the territory of Interamna suffered the same 
fate. (KE. H. Bunbury in Dict. of Geog.y In the speech Pro Scauro 27 Cic. 
mentions that he visited the locality in order to be thoroughly informed of 
the facts: compare also Adt. Iv 15 and 3 Cat. 5, where he speaks of his body- 
guard of Reatines. The Italian towns are classified by C. (Seat. 32,2 Phil. 
58) as municipia, coloniae, praefecturae. Festus defines the last as towns in 
which et jus dicebatur et nundinae agebantur et erat quaedam earum res pub- 
lica, neque tamen magistratus suos habebant. He mentions Reate among 
the praefecturae to which one praefectus was sent annually by the praetor 
urbanus; in other cases there were several praefecti elected by the 
immediate vote of the Populus Romanus. After the 2nd Punic war 
Capua was punished by being degraded into a praefectura. The name prae- 
fectus recalls the old conquests of Rome, when a Roman governor was sent 
with a colony to overawe the inhabitants of some Latin or Samnite town, 
cf. Marquardt 1 p. 9, 29, 41 foll. 

cum equis: so Y. #7. 1113 (Domitium publicant) cum equis prosecuti 
sunt, 2 Verr. Vv 7 edictum ne quis servus cum telo esset, Div. 1 119 Caesar 
cum purpurea veste processit, cf. Hand Tursell. 1 p. 144. Cum in such 
cases is used idiomatically, instead of a more definite preposition, to give 
prominence to some accessory circumstance. So in Gr. we find (Xen. 
Cyrop. Vit 1 8) époiroy emt ras O’pas Kupov oi evtipor obv trois tmmots 
kai tats aixpais, like the tov éyov of Plato Symp. 221, and ody érdous ‘in 
armour’, ody yni Son board ship’. 

cum senatui nuntiavisset: so Vahlen (Zeitschr. f. Ost. Gymn. 1873 
p. 241) proposes to read, as cum might have been easily lost after the 
preceding captum (see crit. nn.). He cites Div. 151 P. Decius...cum esset 
tribunus militum...a Samnitibusque premeretur noster exercitus, cum pericula 
proehorum imiret audacius &c.; Parad. 1 8 cujus cum patriam cepisset hostis, 
ceterique ita fugerent, ut multa de suis rebus asportarent, cum esset admonitus 
a quodam &c. For the loss of cum in the ss cf. below § 63 nam cum. 

quasi locutus=os 47 warny eipyxds, ‘on the ground that he had spoken’, 
cf. Val. Max.18§1 (Vatinius) tamquam majestatis senatus...vano sermone 
contemptor in carcerem conjectus. Draeger § 536 confines this use of quasi 
to Tacitus. [It is common in the lawyers, e.g. Gai. 11 198 pleriqgue putant 
legatarium petentem per eaceptionem doli mali repelli, quasi contra volunta- 
tem defunctt petat, Iv 163, Dig. 11 141.7§ 15. R.] 

constitisset: ‘tallied’; idem is pleonastic, cf. ad Herenn. 19 § 16 veri 
similis narratio erit, si spatia temporum, personarum dignitates, consiliorum 
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rationes, locorum opportunitates constabunt, and the common phrase ratio 
constat. 

vacatione: exemption from military service was granted to those who 
held a priesthood or a magistracy, or on the ground of eminent merit, 
e.g. to Aebutius for giving information about the Bacchanalia (Liv. xxx1x 
19 4), to the soldiers who had joined Octavius and Hirtius against 
Antonius (Philipp. v 53). Exemption for five years was granted to the 
Praenestines in the 2nd Punic war for their brave defence of Casilinum. 
In times of emergency the Senate might pass a decree ‘ne vacationes 
valerent’ (Philipp. v 12, Marquardt 11 2 p. 289). 

Locri: these were the L. Epizephyrii, a colony sent out by the 
Locrians of Opus probably in the 7th cent. B.c. who first occupied the 
Bruttian promontory of Zephyrium, and afterwards moved to a site 15 m. 
further to the north. They paid divine honours to their national hero 
Ajax son of Oileus, regularly leaving a place for him in their line of battle 
(Paus. 111 19 § 11 with n. by Siebelis), and sending yearly to Ilum two 
maidens chosen by lot to serve as ministers in the temple of Athene, by 
way of atonement for the rape of Cassandra (Preller Gr. Jf. 11 454, Plut. 
S. WV. Vind. c.. 12 with Wyttenbach’s n.). The river Sagra separated 
Locri from Caulonia. Lenormant (La Grande-Gréce 11 pp. 27—35) identi- 
fies it with the Turbolo, a precipitous torrent running between rocky 
banks; near the mouth of this there is a narrow pass, like that of 
Thermopylae, which, he thinks, affords a natural explanation of the victory 
of the Locrians. He gives B.c. 560 as the date for the battle. In ¥. D. 
1 13 Cic. alludes to the proverb aAnOéorepa roy émi Saypa, which Suidas 
S.V. dAnOns explains as follows: the Locrians being threatened by Crotona 
asked help of Sparta, from which many of their citizens had come, but the 
Spartans declined to give them any thing but the Dioscuri, i.e. probably 
the images or symbols (Sdcava) which were carried with the kings on their 
warlike expeditions. (So the Greeks asked for the Aeacids before the 
battle of Salamis.) The Locrians accepted this as a good omen, went to 
the shrine, and offered sacrifices to the Twin Gods. When the news of 
the victory came the Spartans refused to believe it; hence the proverb 
is used émi rav adnOav peév, ov memicrevpevoyv dé. In the battle it is said 
that 120,000 Crotoniates were ranged against 15,000 on the side of Locri ; 
pugnantibus Locris aquila ab acie numquam recessit, eosque tam div circum- 
volavit, quoud vincerent. In cornibus quoque duo juvenes diverso a ceteris 
armorum habitu, eximia magnitudine et albis equis et cocciners paludamentis, 
pugnare vist sunt, nec ultra apparuerunt quam pugnatum est. Hane 
admirationem ausxit incredibilis famae velocitas. Nam eadem die, qua in 
Italia pugnatum est, et Corintho et Athenis et Lacedaemone nuntiata est 
victoria (Justin xx 3). The people of Crotona were roused from the 
apathy which followed their defeat by the coming of Pythagoras shortly 
afterwards. Among other marvels related in connexion with this war we 
are told that the two Crotoniate generals, Leonymus and Phormion, having 
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been wounded, one by Ajax, one by Pollux, were healed when they made 
their supplications to the heroes they had defied (see Meineke Frag. Com. 
Il 1230. App. on Phormio), and that the temple of Persephone at Locri 
was saved by miracle from the assault of the invaders, Liv. xxtx 18. 
Strabo (vr 1 § 10) speaks of the altars to the Dioscuri on the banks of 
the Sagra. 

ludis: Abl. of Time. Olympiae : Locative. 

Faunorum: usually connected with faveo, Favonius, ‘the kindly god’ 
=evavdpos, but H. Nettleship in an interesting paper on the Earliest 
Italian Literature (J. of Phil. x1 p. 180 foll.) prefers the older view, which 
connects it with fart and dey. He considers that the Fauni were the 
seers of the early rustic communities and that, as their functions were 
superseded, they became unreal beings, speaking with unearthly voices in the 
recesses of mountain and forest, and were thus gradually identified with the 
Ilaves and Sdrvpo of Hellas. Cf. Div. 1 101 saepe etiam et in proeliis Fauni 
auditi, et tn rebus turbidis veridicae voces ex occulto missae esse dicuntur, 
Luecr. Iv 580 haec loca (i.e. where echoes are heard) capripedes satyros 
nymphasque tenere firntimi fingunt et Faunos esse locuntur, quorum nocti- 
vago strepitu ludoque jocanti adfirmant volgo taciturna silentia rumpt, 
Varro LZ. LZ. vit 36 Faunos versibus, quos vocant Saturnios, in silvestribus 
locis traditum est solitos fart futura; so Virgil tells of Latinus consulting 
Faunus at Albunea (Aen. vil 81), Ovid of Numa consulting him on the 
Aventine (fast Iv 640), and Dionysius (v 16), speaking of the voice which 
encouraged Valerius, after the battle of Aricia, with the news that the 
Etruscans had lost more than the Romans, adds that the Romans ascribe 
to Faunus any sudden alarm whether from an apparition or a voice. 

saepe—coegerunt: cf. for the argument Div. 1 35 foll. Allen reads 
coegertnt Which is perhaps more natural with guemvis than the Ind. of the 
MSS. 

Ch. ur § 7. ea ostendi—praedici: Sch. was the first to omit quae 
sint after ea, as having been added by the scribes from a misunderstanding of 
the construction. In his Opusc. 111 326 he cites, among other examples of a 
neuter plural where a different gender might have been expected, Div. 11 
117 afflatus ex terra mentem ita movens, ut eam providam rerum futurarum 
efficiat ; ut ea non modo cernat ante, sed etiam numero versuque pronuntiet, 
and from this book § 15 ea fortuita after rerum, § 18 haec referring to 
ratione et sapientia, § 87 ea referring to partes, § 88 dla referring to con- 
verstonibus, cf. Orat. 11 20 with Wilkins’ n. It may be questioned, how- 
evey, Whether quae sint is a very natural addition, whether it is not more 
probable, as Walker suggests, that the original was quae futura sint, as we 
have it combined with res fut. in Div. I 127 qui enim teneat causas rerum 
futurarum, idem necesse est omnia teneat, quae futura sint; and, by itself, 
the phrase is of constant occurrence, e.g. Div. I 82 (bis), WV. D. 153. Cic. 
repeats himself in Div. 1 93 (portentorum) vim, ut tu soles dicere, verba ipsa 
prudenter a majoribus positu declarant. Quia enim ostendunt, portendunt, 
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monstrant, praedicunt (Ba. after Lamb. prodicunt, which Swainson would read 
here), ostenta, portenta, monstra, prodigia, dicuntur. Schultz thus discrimi- 
nates their meaning; ostentum and monstrum point to the nature of the 
phenomenon, os¢. as something marvellous, monst. as something unnatural 
and odious, e.g. the Minotaur; the other words have reference to the import 
of the phenomenon, prodigium (which Vanigek derives from aio, com- 
paring nego, adagium, tndigito) implying something fateful and usually, 
but not always, evil, while portentum forebodes actual ruin. Hence port. 
and most. are often used metaphorically to express detestation and loath- 
ing. Augustine, in a parallel passage (C. D. xxi 8), derives prodigium from 
porro dicere. 

ea ficta: this is explained by the following accusatives in apposition ; 
‘but if we believe these things to be mere baseless fictions of romance, I 
mean the stories about Mopsus and the others, though even these must 
have had some foundation’ &c. 

Mopsum: said to be a Semitic word meaning ‘seer’. It was believed 
that there were three of the name, the most famous being the prophet who 
accompanied the Argonauts; another was son of Apollo and Manto, who 
had oracles at Mallus and Mopsuestia in Cilicia. He is referred to Div. 
I 88, Amphilochus et Mopsus Argivorum reges fuerunt, sed videm augures, 
uque urbes in ora maritima Ciliciae Graecas condiderunt. At Mallus he 
was worshipped in conjunction with the rival seer Amphilochus. Pausa- 
nias I 34 speaks of this as the most trustworthy oracle in his day. Plutarch 
Def. Or. c. 45 tells a story of an Epicurean being converted by a response 
given from his oracle. See Cic. Leg. 11 33 and Preller Gr. Jf 11 p. 483, 
Bouché-Leclerq vol. 11 p. 341. 

Tiresiam: ‘observer of reipea (stars or marvels)’, In the Odyssey he 
- appears as the sole man who retains his faculties intact in the under world, 
solum sapere, ceteros umbrarum vagari modo Div. 1 88. He plays an im- 
portant part in the Seven against Thebes, the Oedipus Rex, the Antigone, 
Bacchae and Phoenissae. 

Amphiaraum: the blameless prophet described by Aeschylus in the 
words, which all applied to Aristides, od yap Soxetv dpurtos add etvar beret 
Sept. c. Theb. 588. He was induced by his wife Eriphyle to join the ex- 
pedition against Thebes, and saved from the pursuit of his enemy by Zeus, 
who caused the earth to open and swallow him up. His oracle at Oropus 
was said to cover the spot, others favoured the claims of Thebes (Herod. . 
1 46, 49, 52, vit 134, Pausan. 1 34); it was not destroyed till the time of 
Constantine (Euseb. V. C. 1 56), see Dict. of Ant. under oraculum. 

Calchantem: the prophet who accompanied the Greeks to Troy, 
olovordAev by’ dpioros, bs Sn Ta? ebvta TAT’ ecodpeva Tpd 7 edvta. Strabo 
VI 284 mentions an oracle of his near Mt Garganus in Apulia. It was 
foretold that he would perish on meeting a superior soothsayer, viz. 
Mopsus. 
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accompanied Neoptolemus to Epirus after the fall of Troy, on the death 
of the latter he inherited a part of his kingdom, and foretold the fortunes 
of Aeneas (den. 111 245). The most famous of all the seers, Trophonius, is 
omitted here, but appears below ir 49. 

quos—ascivissent : ‘whom even the legends would not have ac- 
knowledged as diviners, if the facts (in each case) had been decidedly 
against it’. I see no reason to change the plural repudiarent of the Mss ; 
the Imp. seems to suit better a series of facts than an abstract idea such 
as ‘reality’, cf.1 75. On the sentence generally, cf. Leg. 11 38 neque enim 
Mopst...tantum nomen fuisset neque tot nationes id ad hoc tempus retinu- 
issent...nist vetustas ea certa esse docutsset; Sch. cites Verr. 11 138 ut, 
etiamsi homines tacerent, res tamen ipsa illum censum repudiaret. 

domesticis exemplis : the same exx. are cited Div. 1 29, 11 20, Min. 
Fel. c. 7, cf. also Valerius Maximus 1 (De neglecta religione). 

P. Claudius Pulcher: consul 249 B.c., was defeated by Adherbal in the 
sea-fight off Drepanum. He was tried for high treason, but there is some 
doubt as to the result of the trial ; we read however (Gell. x 6) that three 
years later his sister, a Vestal virgin, being rudely pushed by the crowd, 
expressed a wish that her brother were alive again to lessen their numbers 
in another engagement. 

etiam per jocum: Cic. has altered the form of the sentence, which 
should naturally have continued cum mergt jussisset poenas dedit. 

pulli: on the curious augury by means of the sacred chickens see 
Plin. W.//. x 24 horum gallorum sunt tripudia solistima: hi magistratus 
nostros quotidie regunt...hi fasces Romanos tmpellunt aut retinent, jubent 
acies aut prohibent, victoriarum omnium toto orbe partarum auspices; hi 
manxime terrarum tmperio imperant, eatis etiam fibrisque haud aliter quam 
opimae victimae dis grati. The story of Claudius maybe illustrated by 
that of Papirius, 293 B.c. told by Livy x 40: the keeper of the chickens 
(pullurius) had falsely reported that they had eaten so greedily that some 
of the corn dropped to the ground, making the omen called tripudium solis- 
timum. Just as the battle was about to begin, the consul learnt the truth 
from his nephew, born, as L. says, anté doctrinam deos spernentem: he re- 
plied that he must act on the official report, but that the pullarius should 
be placed in front of the battle, so that the vengeance of the Gods might 
fall on him, if he were guilty. This being done, the pullarius was at once 
killed by a chance javelin and the Romans won the victory. 

L. Junius Pullus: shipwrecked at Pachynus in the same year, neg- 
lectis auspiciis classem tempestate amisit damnationisque ignonuniam volun- 
turia morte pracvenit (Val. M. 15 4). 

§ 8. ©, Flaminius Nepos: carried an agrarian law as tribune B.c. 232 
and in consequence became hateful to the aristocracy, who endeavoured to 
deprive him of his consulship in 223 B.c. on the pretence of faulty auspices ; 
Fl. marched against the Insubrians in svite of their opposition, and won a 
great victory on the Addua; in 221 B.c. he was required to resign the 
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offices of Mag. Eg. on account of the squeaking of a mouse (Val. M. 1 1 5). 
When elected consul for the 2nd time in B.c. 217, he left Rome without 
waiting for the usual ceremonies, fearing lest the senate should try to 
detain him auspiciis ementiendis Latinarumque feriarum mora (Liv. XX1 63). 
The disastrous omens which followed are related by Cic. Div. 1 77 cum 
contra Hannibalem legiones duceret et ipse et equus ejus ante signum Jovis 
Statoris sine causa repente concidit...ldem cum tripudio auspicaretur, pulla- 
rius deem proelii committendi differebat. Tum Fl. ex co quaesivit, si ne 
postea quidem pullt pascerentur, quid fauciendum censeret. Cum ile ‘quies- 
cendum’ respondisset, FV. ‘ pracclara vero auspicia, st esurientibus pullis res 
geri poterit, saturis nihil geretur’. Itaque signa convelli et se sequi jussit, 
foll. See also Liv. l.c. and xxtr 1. On the other hand Cic. Div. 1 52 
gives exx, of successful disregard of augury,e.g. Jul. Caesar crossing over to 
Africa, and of misfortune following strict regard to the auspices, e.g. Paulus 
at Cannae (¢bid. 71), 

L, Caelius Antipater: a contemporary of C. Gracchus; wrote a history 
of the Punic Wars. Cic. speaks of him as superior to the earlier historians 
(Orat. 11 54) but of rough unpolished style, Antipater paulo inflavit vehe- 
mentius habuitque vires agrestes ille quidem atque horridas sine nitore ac 
palaestra (Leg. 16). He is frequently cited in Divin. e.g. 1 48 (dream of 
Hannibal), 1 56 (dream of C. Gracchus), 1 78 (the prodigies which preceded 
Thrasymene). In June 45 B.c., the year before the publication of the 
NV.D., we find C. asking Atticus (xm 8) for a copy of Brutus’ epitome 
of the works of Caelius, at the same time that he asks for Panaetius epi 
“gpovoilas. 

cum magno vulneve : ‘entailing serious disaster’, cf. § 80 cnesse cum 
MAGNO US. 

eorum imperiis—paruissent : that the prosperity of Rome was owing 
to its piety is constantly asserted, as by Horace Od. 111 6.5 dis te minorem 
quod geris imperas; by Cic. N.D. 11 5 mihi ita persuast Romulum auspiciis, 
Numam sacris constituendis. fundamenta jecisse nostrae civitatis, quae num- 
quam profecto sine summa placatione deorum tanta esse potuisset; in the 
speech of App. Claudius (Liv. vi 41) auspictis hane urbem conditam esse, 
auspiciis bello ac pace, domi militiaeque omnia gert, quis est qui ignoret ? 
and a little below, in reference to the proposal to admit plebeians to the 
consulship, eludant nune licet religiones. Quid enim est, st pulli non pas- 
centur, si ex cavea tardius exterint, st occinerit avis? parva sunt haec, sed 
parva sta non contemnendo majores vestri maximam hance rem fecerunt : 
nune nos tamquam jam nihil pace deorum opus sit, omnes caerimonias pol- 
luimus. Cf. Val. Max.11 8 non mirum igitur, si pro eo imperio augendo 
custodiendoque pertinax eorum indulgentia deorum semper excubuit, (in) 
quo tam scrupulosa cura parvula quogue momenta religionis examinari 
videntur. Augustine wrote the De Civitate Dei. to refute the charge brought 
by the heathen against their Christian fellow-countrymen, that the dis- 
asters of the age were owing to the neglect of the old deities who had 
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watched over the fortunes of Rome. The same charge is asserted by the 
heathen interlocutor in the Octavius of Min. F. (c. 6) and controverted by 
the Christian (c. 25). [cef. Polyb. v1 56 § 6 foll, Dionys. 11 18, 19, 66—73, 
Plin. Paneg. 74 fin., Tertull. Apol. 25, Oros. v1 1 § 10, Prudent. c. Symm. 11 
488 sed multi duxere dei per prospera Romam, quos colit ob meritum magnis 
donata triumphis fol. J. E. B. M.] 

religione—superiores: see my Sketch of Ancient Philosophy p. 207 
foll., Gieseler Ch. Hist. 1 § 11, Preller, R. M. p..113, Harusp. Resp. 19 
quam volumus licet tpst nos amemus, tamen nec numero HHispanos, nec 
robore Gallos, nec calliditate Poenos, nec artibus Graecos, nec denique hoe 
ipso hujus gentis ac terrae domestico nativoque sensu Italos ipsos ac Latinos, 
sed pietate ac religione atque hac una sapientia, quod deorum timmortalium 
numine omnia rege gubernarique perspeximus, omnes gentes nationesque 
superavimus. Posidonius (as we read in Athenacus vi 107) had remarked 
in one of his works on the evo¢Bera Oavpaory of the Romans. 

§ 9. Atti Navii: the story of Attus is more correctly given Dzv. 1 31, 


of. ib. 11 80, 2. P.1136. Here C. has written Hostilius instead of Tarquinius 


Priscus, and swem for wvam. According to the usual tradition Attus had 
promised to the Lares the largest bunch in his vineyard, if he could find a 
pig which had strayed, caque sue inventa ad meridiem spectans in vinea 
media constitit, cumque in quattuor partes vineam divisisset, tresque partes 
aves abdixissent, quarta parte in regiones distributa mirabili: magiitudine 
uvam invenit. For similar carelessness in C. cf. the confusion between 
Agamemnon and Ulysses (Div. 1 63), Ulysses and Ajax (Div. 11 82), Hector 
and Ajax (Gell. xv 6). 

lituus: Cic. describes the famous letuus of Romulus (clarissimum 
insigne auguratus, which was found unhurt amid the ashes of the curia 
of the Salii on the Palatine) as ¢reurvum et leviter a summo inflecum 
bacillum (Div. 1 30). ‘In works of art the end is always twisted into a 
spiral shape, like a bishop’s crosier, of which it is supposed to have formed 
the model’ (Rich Companion s.v.). 

crederem—gessisset : ‘the litwus might be contemptible if its only 
use were to discover a pig; not so when it enabled Host. to carry on his 
wars’, Livy (1 36) tells the story of Attus cutting through a whetstone 
with a razor, and says it was this which convinced the king of the truth of 
augury ; hence auguriis tantus honos accessit ut nihil belli domitque postea 
nist auspicato gereretur. ejus augurio, ‘at the augury, ie. under the 
direction, of Attus’, Abl. of Attendant Circumstances, cf. Roby § 1240 foll. 

neglegentia—omissa: disciplina omissa Abl. Abs., negleg. Abl. of Cause. 
Plebeians descended from an ancestor who had held a curule office were 
termed nobiles, and included with the old patricians in the nobilitas. As 
the magistracies rarely went out of this class to a novus homo, neg. nob. is 
equivalent to the negligence of the magistrates, esp. the augurs themselves, 
see Div. 1 25 quoted below. A few religious ceremonies (such as the 
confarreatio) were still confined to patricians : Tacitus Ann. Iv 16 speaks 
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of their growing disuse penes incuriam virorum feminarumque. On the 
general subject cf. Leg. 11 33 dubium non est quin haec disciplina et ars 
augurum evanuerit jam et vetustate et neglegentia; Div. 125 auspicia...nune 
a Romanis auguribus ignorantur...a Cilicibus, Pamphyliis, Pisidis, 
Lycis tenentur; ib. 27 nostri quidem magirstratus auspiciis utuntur coactis. 
Necesse est enim, offa objecta, cadere frustum ex pulli ore, cum pascitur... 
Itaque multa auguria, multa auspicia, quod Cato ile sapiens queritur, neg- 
_legentia collegii amissa plane et deserta sunt; Liv. xi 13 non sum nescius 
ab eadem neglegentia, qua nihil deos portendere vulgo nune credant, neque 
nuntiart admodum ulla prodigia in publicum neque in annales referri. 
Hartung (Rel. Lém. 1 259) remarks on the fact that Caesar makes no 
mention of auspices in his Commentaries. Even more conclusive as to 
the state of belief are such facts as the discussion between two augurs of 
C.’s time, C. Claudius Marcellus and Appius Claudius Pulcher, in which the 
former maintained that augury was merely a useful piece of state-craft ; 
the contempt with which Caesar treated the repeated obnuntiatio of Bibulus, 
and the law of Ciodius forbidding a magistrate to observe the heavens on > 
comitial days. Cic. elsewhere contrasts the older form of augury from the 
observation of birds, as by Romulus and Remus, with the later from the 
entrails of victims, (Div. 1 28) ut nunc extis, quamquam id ipsum aliquanto 
minus quam olim, sic tunc avibus magnae res tmpetrirt solebant. So we read 
of omens from birds in Homer, but never of extispicium: it is only noticed 
whether the smoke ascends to heaven, how the victim behaves &c.  Divi- 
nation by the entrails was said to have been introduced by Prometheus : 
Herodotus derives it from Egypt, Lenormant from the Chaldeans (ef. 
Ezekiel xxi 21); it made its appearance in Athens about the time of Solon. 
(Bouché-Leclercq 1 166 foll.) 
veritas spreta—species retenta: *‘the reality )( the show’, see 
Wilkins on Orat. 1 149. We find the same opposition Div. 1 71 ut ae Us- 
picia, quae nulla sunt; haec certe quibus utimur, simulacra sunt auspictorum, 
auspicia nullo modo, where many exx. are given; instead of the dnterpres 
et satelles Jovis, we have now the caged fowls with their prepared offa ; 
Marcellus used to journey in a closed litter, when on important business, 
that he might not be interrupted by unfavourable omens. So Div. 1 28 
nihil fere quondam majoris rei nist auspicato, ne privatim quidem, gerebatur ; 
quod etiam nunc nuptiarum auspices declarant, qui re omissa nomen tantum 
tenent; Dion. Hal. 11 6 diéwerve expe mohAov Hvdrarripevoy vrd “Popaiov 76 
Tepl TOs Olwvicpovs vopipoyv... TemavTa S ev Trois Kal ynuas ypovows, wrHv 
otov eckay Tus Aedrerac: he illustrates this by the way in which the auspices 
were taken at the appointment of a magistrate ; an augur stands by him 
and announces lightning from the left, though nothing of the kind has 
occurred, and the bare fact of the announcement is equivalent to an omen; 
cf. Tac. Ann. XI 15 on the auspices in the time of the emperor Claudius. 
nulla peremnia servantur: Festus p. 250M. Petronia amnis est in 
Tiberim perfluens, quem magistratus auspicato transeunt cum tn Campo quid 
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agere volunt ; quod genus auspict peremne vocatur (apparently this stream 
formed the southern boundary of the Campus Martius’ E. H. Bunbury 
in Dict. of Geog. 11 p. 382): but, though the term was most often used in 
reference to a stream which had to be continually passed, it applied gene- 
rally to all streams, Fest. p. 245 peremne dicitur auspicari qui amnem aut 
aquam, quae ex sacro (i.e. the fountain sacred to the deity of the stream) 
oritur, auspicato transit, and again under manalis fons. Servius (on Aen, Ix 
23 summoque hausit de gurgite lymphas multa deos orans) tells us that, 
when augurs, after receiving an augury, approached a stream, it was their 
custom to take up water in their hands and pray that the augury might 
not be broken by crossing. Compare the religious importance attached to 
the repairing of the Pons Sublicius, whence the name pontifexr Cad 
Lt. M. p. 517, Bouché-Leclereq tv 230 foll.). 

nulla ex acuminibus: sc. awspicia. Bouché-Leclercq Iv 185 describes 
these as ‘signes fournis par la phosphorescence électrique des pointes des 
lances’, and gives as the reason for their disuse, ‘il était inutile de mainte- 
nir, a coté de procédés expéditifs et sfirs, des méthodes aléatoires ou Vune 
pratique difficile’. So Pliny (VW. H. 1 37 translated by Lydus Ost. 1 5) con- 
nects them with the electric ights known to sailors as Castorum stellae (the 
fires of St Elmo); exszstunt stellae et in mari terrisque. Vidi nocturnis mili- 
tum vigiliis inhaerere pilis pro vallo fulgorem effigie ea; et antennis navi- 
gantium aliisque navium partibus insistunt ... Hominum quoque capita ves- 
pertinis horis magno praesagio circumfulgent, and Seneca V. Q. 11 § 13 ta 
magna tempestate apparent quasi stellae velo insidentes: adjuvari se tune 
periclitantes existimant Pollucis et Castoris numine... § 14 Gylippo Syracusas 
petenti visa est stella super ipsam lanceam constitisse. In Romanorum castris 
visa sunt ardere pila, ignibus scilicet in illa delapsis, qui saepe fulminum 
more animalia ferire solent... sed si minore vi mittuntur, defluunt tantum et 
insident. In Livy this sign is often counted as a prodigy needing atone- 
ment, e.g. XXII 1, XXXII 26, x“ 13, also in Tac. Ann. xv 7 pila militum 
arsere tnsigni prodigio, Plut. Sudl. c. 7, and apparently in [Caesar] B. Afr. 
47 eadem nocte quintae legionis pilorum cacumina sua sponte arserunt ; 
but in Dion. Hal. v 46 it is a good omen, ‘ flames were lit up about the 
points of the javelins, which shed a hght as from torches throughout the 
greater part of the night; this was accepted by all as a sign of victory’. 
Probably it was the same feeling which made Homer dilate on the flashing 
of the spear of Diomede in the tent by night (//. xX 153) rnde dé yadkos 
AauPp Bore strepor marpos Aros, So of Idomeneus (x11 245), of Achilles, the 
point of whose spear shone like Hesperus (xxi1 319). For various errone- 
ous explanations see Giese on Div. 1 76. Schneider “cl. Phys. refers to 
Ostertag de Ausp. ex Acum. Regensb. 1779. Prof. W. G. Adams of King’s 
College tells me that “the electric lights described by Pliny and Seneca: 
are well known phenomena, resembling the glow at the end of a pointed 
conductor which is placed on an electrical machine. It is formed by the 
gradual passage of electricity from the machine through the air to sur- 
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rounding conductors ; or on the other hand the pointed conductor may be 
held in the hand and be directed towards the machine and so receive the 
gradual, or ‘glow’, discharge from it. If a cloud is the body charged with 
electricity, points directed towards it will carry off the discharge from it in 
the same way. So at sea this ‘glow’ discharge is frequently seen: the 
ship is charged with electricity from the earth or sea, but the density at 
points is very much greater than over other portions of the surface and 
so the discharges take place at the points.” Compare Darwin’s account of 
a scene he witnessed in the estuary of the Plata (Waturalist’s Voyage, p. 
39), ‘the mast-head and yard-arm-ends shone with St Elmo’s light ; and 
the form of the vane could almost be traced, as if it had been rubbed with 
phosphorus. The sea was so highly luminous, that the tracks of the 
penguins were marked by a fiery wake, and the darkness of the sky was 
momentarily illuminated by the most vivid lightning’. 

nulla, cum viri vecantur : this is the certain emendation of Sch. who 
refutes (Opusce. 111 274 foll.) the explanations offered of the Ms reading nullz 
virt by Turnebus, Beier and others. The phrase v7. voc. is technically used 
either of the summoning of the citizens by a magistrate, as by the censor 
(Varro Z. Z. v1 86 foll.), or of the calling together of the soldiers for a battle | 
or review, as in the law cited by Varro ap. Macr. 1 16 § 19 viros vocare 
feriis non oportet ; si vocarit, piaculum esto: Servius (Aen. x 241) speaks 
of it as an ancient military term, see also Gell. xv 27 quoted below. The 
soldiers made their wills while the auspices were being taken, see Sabidius 
ap. Schol. Veron. ad Aen. x 241 (is apud quem) in exercitu auspicium 
impertum@ue erat, in tabernaculo in sella sedens auspicabatur coram exercitu 
pullis e cavea liberatis.... Interim ea mora utebantur qui testamenta in pro- 
cinctu facere volebant. 

ex quo in procinctu testamenta perierunt: the phrase in procinctu 
is used of an army in readiness for battle, Milton’s ‘war in procinct’ (P. LZ. 
vi 19), cf. Festus pp. 43 and 225, procincta classts dicebatur, cum exercitus 
cinctus erat Gabino cinctu confestim pugnaturus. Vetustius enim furt multi- 
tudinem hominum, quam navium, classem appellari, also p. 249 procincta 
toga Romani olim ad pugnam ire soliti. The einetus Gabinus was a par- 
ticular way of wearing the toga, so as to use part of it as a girdle, tying it 
in a knot in front. Servius (Aen. vit 612) says the ancient Latins, before 
they were acquainted with the use of defensive armour, praecinctis togis 
bellabant, unde etiam milites in procinctu esse dicuntur, (the toga, as Gellius 
tells us vil 11, was the only garment used in early times). Besides its 
proper use, of which we have exx. Tac. //ist. 111 2, Ov. Pont.18 10, Gell. 111, | 
Plin. WV. 77. v1 22, the phrase is used metaphorically of readiness in general, 
as in Quint. x 1 § 2 dn procinctu habere eloquentiam. The testamentum in 
procinctu was an informal will which might be made by soldiers on the field 
of battle. [‘ Compare our Nuncupative Will which may be made by seamen 
or soldiers in actual service, Stephen Comm. 11 p. 615, E. C, Clark Early 
Roman Law p. 123’. Swainson.]- It is thus described by Gellius xv 27 
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tria genera fuisse testamentorum accepimus, unum quod calutis comitis tn 
populi contione fieret ; alterum in procinctu cum viri ad proelium faciendum 
in aciem vocabantur ; tertium per familiue emancipationem, cur aes et libra 
adhiberetur; cf. Gaius 11101. All that was required was to name the heir 
in presence of three or four witnesses (Plut. Coriol. c. 9). It was in use as 
late as B.c. 143, for Vell. Pat. 115 mentions it as an incident ofa forlorn attack 
by some soldiers under command of Metellus Numidicus, factentebus omnibus 
in procinctu testamenta, velut ad certam mortem eundum foret. It is strange 
that though C. here distinctly states that the custom was obsolete in his 
time, a statement not at all at variance with the allusion to it in Orat. I 228 
(tamquam in procinctu testamentum faceret sine libra et tabulis), yet both 
G. Long, in Dict. of Ant., and T. C. Sandars, on Justinian Jnst. 1 10, quote 
C. as witnessing that this form was still practised in his day. The case 
mentioned by Caesar B. G. I 39 is quite distinct: through terror of 
Ariovistus and his Germans vulgo totis castris testamenta obsignabantur ; 
no obsignatio was required in the form in procinctu. In later times we read 
of further relaxations in regard to the military testament (Gaius It 109). 
ex quo: ‘in consequence of which’; as the auspices were no longer taken, 
there was no longer an opportunity for the soldiers to make their wills. For 
this use of ev guosee Div. 1 65 ex quo et illud est Callani, Orat. 11 154 referta 
quondam Italia Pythagoreorum furt, ex quo qudam Numam fuisse Pytha- 
goreum putant, where Wilkins cites Tse. v 17 ex quo nec timor attingut. 

cum auspicia posuerunt: compare for this and what precedes, Div. 11 
76 bellicam rem .administrart majores nostri, nisi auspicato, noluerunt. 
Quam multi anni sunt, cum bella a proconsulibus et a propraetoribus ad- 
ministrantur, qui auspicia non habent ? Ttaque nec amnes transeunt auspi- 
cato nec tripudio auspicantur. Nam ex acuminibus quidem, quod totum 
auspiium militare est, jam M. Marcellus ille quinquies consul totum omisit, 
idem tmperator, idem augur optimus. The growth of the empire had led, 
as early as B.C. 327, to the practice of sending out proconsuls and _prc- 
praetors to the provinces, instead of consuls and praetors, who alone had 
the auspwia; this practice was made law by Sulla’s Lex Cornelia de pro- 
vinciis B.C. 81, and carried further by the Lex Pompeia B.c. 52, which 
required an interval of five years to elapse before an ex-magistrate could 
succeed to the charge of a province. On his entrance into office the consul 
was said accipere auspicia, while in office habere ausp., on his resignation 
ponere ausp., see Bouché-Leclercq Iv 2838 foll. 

§ 10. at vero: ‘but assuredly it was the contrary among our an- 
cestors ; they did not neglect religion’. So in 111 87, Orat. 1 38, Adt. v 11, 
but in Div. 1 51 it merely confirms what precedes by a stronger case. 

imperatores: 1 15 tu autem etiam Dectorum devotionthus placatos 
dleos esse censes. It is doubtful whether two or three of this family devoted 
themselves. The self-sacrifice of the father, P. Decius Mus, in the Latin 
war B.C. 340 is attested by Livy (vir 9 where the rules and ceremonies of 
devotio are fully laid down) and Cic. Div. 1 51, but questioned by Mommscn 
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Hist. 1. 366 tr. His son of the same name fell at Sentinum B.c. 295, in the 
war against the Etruscans and their allies (Liv. x 28). According to Cic. 
(Tusc. 1 89, Fin. 1 61) the grandson followed the family tradition and 
perished at Asculum B.c. 279 in the war against Pyrrhus; but this is 
positively denied by Zonaras vit 3, and Cic. speaks only of father and 
son in Seat. 48, Cato 43, Parad. 1 13. 
dis immortalibus: i.e. dis Manibus Tellurique Liv. vut 9. 

 capite velato: pontifex eum togam praetextam sumere jussit, et velato 
capite manu subter togam ad mentum exserta...sie dicere ibid. 

verbis certis: ‘in a set form of words’=‘conceptis sollemnibus verbis’ 
Seneca Hp. 67. The form (carmen) is given in Liv. l.c., cf Marquardt 
Staatsv. lt p. 268. Lescaloperius quotes an interesting passage from 
Augustine C.D. v 18, in which he compares the Decii with the Christian 
martyrs. 

Sibyllinis vaticinationibus: the oldest collection of Sibylline pro- 
phecies is thought to have been made about the time of Solon and pre- 
served at Erythrae, from whence it was brought to Magna Graecia and to 
Rome. The three books said to have been purchased by Tarquin were 
kept in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus under the charge of the «xv viz, 
and burnt with it 83 B.c. After the rebuilding, the senate sent to Erythrae 
to get a new copy of the prophecies, and we are told that the envoys were 
able to collect from private sources about 1000 verses (Lact. 16 § 14). 
These were again revised under Augustus and Tiberius, and placed in the 
temple of Apollo Palatinus, where they were destroyed by fire about 400 A.D. 
The Sibylline books were consulted by order of the senate in all emergen- 
cies of state, see Liv. v 13, vir 27, &. We learn from Div. 1 110 that 
they were written in acrostics (like the 119th ps.), which C. regards as a 
proof that they did not proceed from an inspired frenzy. See further on 
WI 5 Sibyllae interpretes, and Marquardt 1. c¢. p. 336 foll. 

possum: the opposite assertion is made by C. when arguing in his own 
person against divination, Div. 11 52 possum innumerabilia (haruspicum 
responsa commemorare) quae aut nullos habuerint exitus aut contrarios. For 
the Ind. see n. on Zongum est 1 19, and 11 121, 126, 131. 

Ch. Iv. atqui: cf.119,118. ‘I might quote many exx. of respect paid 
to auguries, but their reality is shown conclusively by the following fact’. 

augurum—haruspicum : the anecdote which follows brings out clearly 
the contrast between the augurs, who were connected with the earliest 
history of Rome, and the Etruscan soothsayers. The former were con- 
cerned with the auspicia ex avibus, ex quadrupedibus, ex caelo, ex tripudio, 
ex diris, and also: with consecrations ; the latter with extispicium, fulgura, 
ostenta, cf. Div. 1 35, (I will not believe) aut in extis totam Etruriam de- 
lirare, aut in fulguribus errare, aut fallaciter portenta interpretari, ib. 1 3, 
92, 93. An account is given of their founder Tages, ibid. 1 50; their 
books (Ltruscorum haruspicini et fulgurales libri) are mentioned 1 72. One 
of C.’s laws (Leg. 11 21) touches on their duties, prodigia, portenta ad 
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Etruscos haruspices, si senatus jussit, deferunto; Etruriaque principes doc- 
trinam doceto. We often read of haruspices summoned from Etruria in 
order to avert calamities threatened by prodigies, e.g. 3 Cat. 19, Liv. 
XXVII 37: see Mayor on Juven. xu 62 prodigiosa fides et Tuscis digna 
libellis. | 

in P. Scipione: ‘in the case of Scipio’. Bouhier added in, which 
might easily be lost after the preceding m, and which appears to me to 
give a better sense than the simple date. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, 
surnamed Corculum from his wisdom and especially from his knowledge 
of law, was elected consul with C. Marcius Figulus in 162 B.c. He was 
also censor and pontifex maximus. He married his second cousin, the 
daughter of Scip. Afric. Maj., and was thus connected with Gracchus. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus: consul in B.c. 177 and 163 (v¢erwm), censor 
in B.C. 169, married a daughter of Scip. Afric. Maj. and was father of the 
two famous tribunes, with whom he is favourably contrasted by C. (Of. 11 
43), and of a daughter who married Scip. Afr. Mi. He gained a triumph 
over the Celtiberians and Sardinians. Perhaps the experience here related 
may have given him more respect for the haruspices, as C. tells a story of 
his consulting them about two snakes, which had found their way into his 
house (Dzv. 1 36). 

crearet: used sometimes of the assembly, as Leg. 111 9, 10 plebs creat 
tribunos, Liv. xxiv 8 §$ 9 and 15, or even of the vote of one tribe, as 
Liv. v 18, xxIv 9 praerogativa creant ; sometimes of the presiding ma- 
gistrate who announces the result of the voting, Leg. 11 9 patres ex se 
produnto qui comitiatu creare consules rite possint, Att. 1x 9 where C. finds 
fault with Caesar’s proposal that the praetor should preside at the election 
of consuls, nos autem tn libris habemus non modo consules a praetore, sed ne 
practores quidem creart jus esse, idque factum esse numquam: consules eo 
non esse Jus, quod majus imperium a minore rogart non sit Jus, praetores 
autem, quod ita rogantur, ut collegae consulibus sint, quorum est majus 
empertum. The presiding magistrate had considerable power ; thus Livy 
XXI1. 35 § 3 Terentius consul unus creatur, ut in manw ejus essent comitia 
rogando collegae. He might even stop the election and recommend a 
different choice, Liv. x 22, xxiv 8, where Fabius ends his speech with the 
words praeco, revoca (tribum); or he might allow another to speak .against 
the apparent choice before the formal renwntiatio Liv. v 18, xxvi 22. 

rogator: as the word rogo is the technical term for taking the votes of 
the assembly (e.g. in Liv. xx1r 35 and Adt. 1x 9 quoted above), so rogator 
was used in old Latin for the presiding officer (cf. Lucil. Sat. 27 consilium 
patriae legumque oriundus rogator), especially in the fuller phrase comi- 
tiorum rogautor used below. Its more common sense however, when used 
alone or (as in Div. 1 75) with centuriae, is that of polling-clerk, as here 
and p. red. in sen. 28, where C. asks, in reference to the enthusiasm shown 
about his recall from exile, ‘when did any one see men of such distinction 
acting as regatores diribitores custodes ?’ | 
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ut eos rettulit—mortuus: the story is told again Div. 1 33, m1 74 
(propter mortem repentinam ejus qui in praerogativa referenda subito con- 
cidisset), Quint. Fr. 11 2. eos=corum nomina Sch. Leeferre, ‘to report’, 
is here used (1) of the clerk who gives in the list to the consul, (2) of the 
consul’s reference to the senate, (3) of the senate’s reference to the 
haruspices, (4) of the augurs’ to the senate. 

in religionem venisse: it would seem from this that, though the 
morbus comitialis would vitiate the proceedings, a death had not this 
effect, but merely caused an uncomfortable feeling that something must 
have gone wrong: it was a prodigiuwm, but not a vitium. 

quos ad soleret: for the subaudition of the Inf. see Draeg. § 119, 
p. 197! foll. ; for omission of ad eos, Phil. 4 parum erat, a quibus debuerat, 
adjutus, cited by Madv. § 321. Monosyllabic prepositions rarely follow 
their case in prose composition, except in legal or archaic phrases, or 
when they stand between the noun and its adjective, as magna ex parte, 
certis de causis. Probably quos ad soleret is a legal phrase like quo de 
agitur (see Orat. 1 209 with Wilkins’ n.) of which many exx. may be found 
in Bruns’ Fontes cap. v pt. 4 $$ 7, 11, pp. 162, 163°; so Gell. xvi 4 § 2 ad 
C. Laelium, Luciumve Cornelium sive quem ad uter eorum jusserit, proferes, 
Bruns 1 8a Lex Corn. pp. 80, 81 quam in quisque decuriam ita viator 
(pracco &c.) lectus erit, is tr ea decuria viator esto. We find exceptionally 
ripam ad Araxis (Tac. Ann. xt 51), hune post (Tuse. 11 15), agrum quem 
per (Leg. Agr. It 81 reading doubtful), ef. Lucr. 1 841, 11 140 with Munro’s 
nn., Roby § 1805, Madv. § 469, Zumpt § 324. [Further exx. may be found in 
Ussing ad Plaut. Amph. 234, Kithner’s Ausf. Gramm. u p. 425. It should 
be noted that the transposition is most frequent after a relative, as in the 
common phrases qua de causa, qua ex causa, quam ob causa, qua de re, 
quam ob rem, quem ad modum ; so quo pro agro in Bruns p. 753 (Lex agrar. 
74, 76, 80), but pro eo agro ib. 68, 73, dies quam ad Ter. Phorm. 524, sec 
Gr. § 1038. R.] 

haruspices introducti: see Zeg. 11 21 quoted above, Liv. xxx1 1 od 
hoc unum prodigium haruspices in senatum vocati. 

justum: ‘regular’, ‘according to law’, so justa uxor Tusc. 1 85, Justus 
hostis 111 108, gusta pugna Liv. xxi1 28. [Very common in the lawyers, e.g. 
justi libert Gai, U1 72, 7. matrimoniwm 1 87,7. dominium Iv 16, see Dirksen’s 
Man.s.v. B.] | 

$11. e patre audiebam: so below § 14; we may probably interpret of 
C. himself what he here puts into the mouth of Balbus. The elder C. was 
a man of education and a friend of the jurists Scaevola and Aculeo. 

itane vero? a phrase of indignation. Heind. cites exx. from 2 Verr. 
1 40, v 77, Phil. v 10, Leg. Agr. 11 80, Divin. 1 13. 

et consul: it would have been enough if he had been simply consul 
with an augur at hand, how much more when he held both offices ! 

Tusci ac barbari: Div. 1 75 quid enim scire Etrusci haruspices aut 
de tabernaculo recte capto aut de pomerit jure potuerunt ? Dion 1 30 says 
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they were wholly distinct from every other people in language manners and 
religious rites, cf. Liv. 1 27, 1x 36 habeo auctores vulgo tum Romanos pueros, 
sicut nune Graecis, ita Etruscis litteris erudirt solitos, Gell. 1x 7. They 
received the franchise B.c, 89. Mommsen Bk Ic. 9 speaks of them as a 
nation quite distinct from the Graeco-Italic stock, and it still remains an 
unsolved problem to what family the Etruscan language belongs, see 
Deecke’s Art. on Etruria in the new Linc. Brit. barbari, so Demosthenes 
speaks of Philip and the Macedonians as barbarians. The word was 
borrowed and applied at first even to Romans, e.g. Plautus Zin. prol. 
19 Philemon scripsit, Plautus vortit barbare, so even Cic. Orator 160; but 
more commonly it is used of all who were not Greeks or Romans, e.g. 
Fin. 11 49 non solum Italia et Graecia, sed etiam omnis barbaria. 

tenetis: ‘understand’. interpretes comitiorum :: i.e. of the laws re- 
lating to the comitia. 

provincia: cf. Quint. Fr. 1 2 habet quiddam Sardinia appositum ad 
recordationem praeteritae memoriae. Nam ut ile Gracchus augur, postea- 
guam tn istam provinciam venit, recordatus est quid sibi in Campo Martio 
comitia consulum habenti, contra auspicia accidisset, sic tu &e. Sardinia 
was nade a provincia 235 B.c. but in 181 a fresh insurrection broke out, 
which was suppressed with great slaughter by Gracchus. He went there 
as proconsul 162 B.c. 

libros: on the lib. augurales see Marquardt A. St. 1 384. They are 
mentioned by C. Div. 11 42, 73, pro Domo 39, 40, Att. IX 11. collegium: 
the college of augurs: consisted of 15 members according to Sulla’s consti- 
tution. Cic. was elected B.c. 53 (VW. D. 114). 

vitio captum fuisse: Plup. Inf. as in Leg. Man. 20 dico Luculli ad- 
ventu maximas Mithridatis copias omnibus rebus instructas fuisse urbemque 
Cyzicenorum obsessam esse (in direct narration copiae instructae erant urbsque 
obsidebutur), Madv. § 408. For the story compare Liv. xLv 12 jam primum 
cum legionibus ad convenrendum diem diait (consul), non auspicato templum 
intravit. Vitio diem dictam esse augures, cum ad eos relatum est, decre- 
verunt ; IV 7 tertio mense augurum decreto, perinde ae vitio creati, honore 
abiere, quod C. Curtius, qui comitits eorum praefuerat, parum recte taber- 
naculum ceprsset ; VIL 15 religio inde injecta de dictatore, et cum augures 
vitio creatum vidert dixissent, dictator magisterque equitum se magistratu 
abdicarunt ; ibid. c. 23, Bouché-Leclereq tv 250 n. 

tabernaculum captum fuisse hortos Scipionis: when the augur 
was about to take the auspices he stood with his ditwws in his hand, 
facing the south, as it would seem, according to the oldest usage, though 
this varied very much in later times (see Bouché-Leclercq tv p. 20 foll.), 
and marked out the sky, called templuim majus, with a line from N to S$ 
called cardo and another bisecting it at right angles, called decumaius. 
He then drew the lines of a corresponding templum minus on the ground 
immediately surrounding the spot where he stood, and on the centre of 
this he pitched his tent (abernaculiin cepit). The tent had an opening 
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towards the south and there the augur sat waiting for the auspices.. Some 
of the edd. omit hortos Scipionis as a gloss, but it is not such a gloss as 
we should have expected from an ordinary scribe, and its correctness has 
been recently confirmed by the discovery of the Ms of Granius Licinianus, 
edited 1858 by a ‘heptas’ of Bonn philologers. (The writer is variously 
assigned to the age of Augustus or to that of the Antonines or even later.) 
In p. 11 of this there occurs a fragment thus restored se, cum augu- 
rales libros legeret, consules vitio creatos esse doctum, quod denuo extra 
pomerium auspicart debuisset, cum ad habenda in campo comitia con- 
tenderet, quoniam pomerium finis esset urbanorum auspiciorum ; se vero tn 
vila Scipionts (VILLAM+ « * NIS in MS) tabernaculum posuisse et quom 
tngrederetur pomerium... The gardens of Scipio are mentioned &. P. 1 
§ 14 cum P. Africanus feriis Latinis constituisset in hortis esse, and Lael. 
25 tum magis id diceres, Fanni, si nuper in hortis Seipionis, cum est de 
republica disputatum, affuisses ; in Lael. 7 we read of the augurs meeting 
in the gardens of D. Brutus for the purpose of practising their art, where 
Reid says ‘as the augurs required for their practice an open space whence 
they could get an uninterrupted view of the sky, they usually met in some 
gentleman’s park outside the city’. If the reading is to be altered, I 
should prefer Lamb.’s 7x hortis, which seems to have been the common 
phrase, to Sch.’s ad hortos, which would merely state vaguely that the 
auspices were taken near the gardens. We cannot, I think, take the 
phrase to be orat. obl. of tabernaculum captum est horti Scipionis, like tni- 
tium fuit ludi Capitolini, for that would imply that the vitcwm lay in 
selecting this spot, and not in forgetting to renew the auspices on 
crossing the pomerium ; but Mr Roby suggests that hortos Scipionts may be 
added in apposition, ‘he remembered that his augural tent—the gardens 
of Scipio—had been faultily taken’. By vztiwm was meant any irregularity 
which might render the proceedings invalid, see Bouché-Leclercq Iv 249 
foll. and on the mode of taking the auspices generally p. 187 foll., also 
Marquardt l.c. 111 386, Mommsen 2. Alt. 1” 101. 

pomerium : (pone murum), this was an ideal line, running within the 
actual wall, the course of which was marked by stone pillars placed at 
certain intervals. [‘Mommsen who has carefully examined the meaning of 
pomerium (Forschungen I p. 28) considers that it properly denoted the 
space occupied by the city inside the wall, excluding both the wall itself 
and the unoccupied strip of land on the inner side of the wall. Varro 
(LZ. Z. Vv 143) and others describe it as the bounding line of the inclosed 
town. The two conceptions are easily confused, as fines often equals ager 
finitus. Livy (1 44) is wrong in making pomertwm include the wall with a 
free space both on the inside and outside’. R. Mommsen’s view would suit 
one of the phrases here used, pom. tntrasset, but not the other, yom. trans- 
iret.| It was the boundary of the city from the augur’s point of view, facit 
finem urbant auspici (Gell. xtmt 14); all the non-urban auspices, e. g. 
all relating to the army and therefore to the comitia centuriata (in 
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which the people were considered to form an army), had to be taken 
outside the pomer’um. The irregularity committed by Gracchus is ex- 
plained as follows by Bouché-Leclercq Iv 230, ‘we must imagine the 
magistrate who leaves the city, as carrying with him in a manner the 
auspices and the temple. I] fallait qwavant de partir, il allat chercher cet 
attirail abstrait sur le Capitole, ot il consultait tout d’abord Jupiter : il 
marchait alors, vers la porte, s’arrétait un instant sur le pomertwm pour 
interroger mentalement le ciel et poursuivait sa route, environné de son 
temple idéal’; p. 235 ‘a magistrate returning to the city lost the military 
auspices and had to go through all the ceremonies again to acquire them. 
Gracchus forgot this on his way back from the city tothe Campus Martius 
and passed the pomerium without going through the necessary formalities’. 
On the other hand, Mommsen (Staatsrecht 12 p. 93, 100), considers that 
the negligence was shown in passing the stream Petronia ; this however is 
not in accordance with C.’s words ewm pomerium transiret ‘in crossing’. 
Plutarch gives a different account from either (WVarcell. 5): when a 
magistrate seated in the tabernaculum to observe the auspices is compelled 
for any reason to return to the city before completing his observations, 
he is bound to begin the auspices again in a new tabernaculum ; Gracchus 
had broken this rule and therefore the elections held under his presidency 
were declared void. Plutarch’s explanation seems to me the most natural: 
Leclercq’s agrees best with C. but, as far as I know, there is no definite 
statement in any ancient author in regard to ceremonies to be observed in 
passing the pomertum. 

habendi senatus: the phrase was used of the presiding magistrate, 
like habere censwm, comitia, delectum, ludos. All religious scruples were 
laid before the senate, Gell. xtv 7, Liv. xx1r 1. 

rem ad senatum : sc. rettwlerunt as above. 

senatus ut abdicarent: sc. decrevit. On the omission of the verbs 
in rapid narration see Madv. Fin. 1 9, Draeg. § 116. Abdicarent here 
used absolutely: in general we find abdicure se consulatu, or abdicare 
consulatum. 

haud sciam an: ‘I might perhaps say’, more diffident than the Ind., 
cf, Orat. 1255 haud sciam an tu primus ostenderis, where Wilkins cites 
Orat. 11 18, 72, 209, and Lael. 51.  Seyffert, in his n. on the last, speaks of 
the use of the Subj. as ‘fast tbertreibende Form der Bescheidenheit u. 
Zuriickhaltung ’, 

quod celari posset : ‘though it might have been concealed’. 7 

haerere religionem : ‘that guilt (lit. sense of guilt) should adhere to 
the republic’, //aereo is often thus used with peccatum, crimen &c. either 
with in or the dative. 

deponere : subaud. maluerunt from maluit, Draeg. § 119 1 2. 

punctum temporis: 1 52, 67, 11 94. 

§ 12. magna augurum—divina: the natural place for this sentence 
would be after an argument to prove the authority of the augurs, and 
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before an argument to prove the authority of the haruspices. It is 
impossible that C. could have meant it to stand where it does. Perhaps 
the passage may have been rewritten and this sentence be a relic of the 
earlier form. On C.’s idea of the importance of the augur, see Leg. 11 31 
cited on V. D. 1 14. 

qui videat: see n. on gud consideret I 43. 

quorum interpretes sunt: this argument, called the arx Stoicorum in 
Div.110,is given there in a slightly different form, sic reciprocantur ut et, st 
divinatio sit, di sint, et sidi sint, sit divinatio, to which C. retorts Div. 1 41 
mutto est probabilius, ‘non est autem divinatio, non sunt ergo di’. Not 
unlike is the argument ridiculed in Lucian Jup. Trag. 51 ei yap etait Bapol, 
elot kat Geol’ adda pry ciol Bapol, eioiv dpa Kat Geoi, to which the opponent 
replies jv mporepov yeAaoe eis KOpov, atoxpwwovpal cou, id. Hermot. 70 ‘ most 
arguments are based upon things which are disputed, and others on things 
which have nothing to do with the matter, @omep et ris olowto dmodel Lew 
eivat Geovs Siote Bapol avtay dvtes paivorra’, So Sext. Emp. 1x 1382 ef py 
elat Geol, ovSée pavTixn Umapyxet, Pmeeries ovca Oewpntikn Kat eSnynrens) TOV 
uTo Oeav avOpamots Sionenar iaiead ovde pny OcodnmtiKy) Kat cpanel 
ov Aoyern, ovx 7 Ov oveipa mpoppnots’ Gtomov bé ye TOTOUTO eae Tpaywatav 
dvaipew Tremiotevpevov on Tapa macw avOpdmois’ ciclv dpa Oeot. There 
is a certain analogy between this and two Christian arguments, the one 
from the nature of God inferring the antecedent probability of revela- 
tion: ‘if there be a wise and good God, it is probable that he would 
reveal something of his will to men’; the other from the fact of prophecy 
inferring a divine Inspirer, ‘the prediction of particular future events 
is beyond the power of man, but the life and death of Christ, and 
the dispersion of the Jews, are particular events predicted by Jewish 
prophets centuries before they came to pass, therefore these prophets were 
gifted with a superhuman power’. Cicero’s real belief in regard to divina- 
tion is stated Ley. If 32, st deos esse concedimus eoruinque mente mundum 
regt et eosdem hominum consulere gener et posse nobis signa rerum fu- 
turarum ostendere, non video cur esse divinationem negem. Jam vero per- 
multorum exemplorum et nostra est plena res publica et omnia regna...... Cx 
augurum praedictis multa tneredibiliter vera cecidisse. But though he accepts 
these stories as proofs of the former reality of divination, he regards it now 
as a lost art. The best statement of the Stoic argument is to be found 
Div. 1 82; while maintaining that it was inconsistent with the divine 
goodness to hide the future from man, they denied that this involved any 
departure from the established order of the universe: signs and portents 
were the results of a pre-established harmony, Div. 1 118 non placet Stoicis 
singulis jecorum fissis aut avium cantibus interesse deum ; neque enim 
decorum est nec dis dignum nee fiert ullo pacto potest ; sed ita a principio 
incohatum esse mundum, ut certs rebus certa signa praecurrerent, alia in 
extis, alia tin avibus, alia in fulgoribus, alia in ostentis, alia in stellis, alia 
tn somniantiune vises, alia ta furentium vocibus. 
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at fortasse: cf. Div. I 24 at non numquam ea quae pracdicta sunt 
minus eveniunt. Quae tandem id ars non habet ? earum dico artium quae 
conjectura continentur et sunt opinabiles. An medicina ars non putanda 
est ? quam tamen multa fallunt ? and so navigation, tactics &c. Divination 
rests on conjecture ; ea fallit fortasse non numquam, sed tamen ad veri- 
tutem saepissime derigit, being founded on long experience and observa- 
tion. This answer is criticized below (111 15). 

ne aegri quidem: Arist. het. 11 20 ovde yap iarpixns 7o dyin roujoat, 
GAA, péxpis ov evdexeTaL, expt TOVTOU Mpoayayelv’ ETL yap Kal Tovs advva- 
Tous petadraBetv vytelas duws Oeparrevoa Kados. The same comparison is 
used by Cyril c. Jul. x p. 354 D, in answer to the objection that there 
were rogues among Christians, ‘The Gospel may fail, as medicine fails, 
from the patient refusing to carry out the prescription’. 

medicinae: I have adopted Madvig’s emendation of the medicina of 
Mss, as it is certainly the more natural construction, and involves no 
alteration of the letters medicinaest. Madv. himself objected to the old 
reading on the ground that Latine dicitur ‘medicina ars non est’, non ‘ars 
nulla’ (keine Wissenschaft), but Mu. gives exx. of the adjectival use of 
medicina, as Varro L. LZ. v 93 ab arte medicina...medicus dictus, Quint. XII 
11 § 24 ret militaris et rusticae et medicinae; cf. too Hyginus fab. 274 
Chiron artem medicinam chirurgicam instituit cited by L. and 8. 

deorum natura: ‘not the divinity, but human guess-work blundered’; 
for natura cf. I 23 n. 

omnes omnium gentium: 1 46, for the consensus gentium see nn. on 
1 43, where it is asserted by the Epicurean. Sext. Emp. 1x 60 gives as the 
Ist of four proofs alleged by theologians rnv rapa racw avOparos cupdeviar, 
see ib. 61—74 with notes of Fabricius. summa constat: ‘the main 
point’, Sch. cites Acad. 11 29 cum summa consisteret, Fin. V 12 nec tn 
summa tamen ipsa varietas est. 

innatum est: the doctrine of Innate Ideas was not held in the strict 
sense by the early Stoics ‘any more than by the Epicureans, but we find 
it asserted by C. in more than one passage, e.g. Hin. V 59 (natura homini) 
dedit talem mentem, quae omnem virtutem accipere posset, tngenuitque sine 
doctrina notitias parvas rerum maximarum, et quasi tnstitutt docere et 
nduxit in ea quae inerant tamquam elementa virtutis. Sed virtutem ipsam 
tncohavit, nihil amplius. Itaque...artis est ad ea principia quae accepimus 
consequentia exquirere, quoad sit id quod volumus effectum; Tuse.1 30. In 
all probability C. here follows Posidonius, see below n. on § 62 aeterni, and 
Corssen de Posid. Rhod. p. 30 foll., also Zeller rv p. 659°. insculptum : 
145, Acad. 11 1 in animo res insculptas habebat. 

animo...animis: the Sing. is used generically of man in the abstract, 
the Pl. of different individuals variously affected by different grounds of 
belief, cf. Draeger § 7. 3. 

Ch. v § 13. varium est: ‘there is a variety of opinions’, ‘is variously 
viewed’, 
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Ab. further explained. Cleanthes derives the consensus of belief 
from four causes, (1) presentiments of the future (t.e. divination, just 
treated of ), (2) the blessings of life, (3) terrible and unusual phenomena 
of nature, (4) the order of the heavenly bodies (treated of in § 4). 
ss 13—15. 


Bywater (Journal of Philology vit p. 76 foll.) shows that the sub- 
stance of this section is probably derived from Aristotle through Cleanthes 
and Posidonius. ‘The psychical and cosmical causes, the 1st and 4th 
in Cleanthes’ series’, are stated by Sext. Emp. 1x 20 to have been also 
alleged by Aristotle (in the dialogue de philosophia, as is generally sup- 
posed), as the grounds of religious belief. ‘In such abnormal psychical 
phenomena as dreams, ecstasy, enthusiasm, the second-sight with which 
we credit the dying (the phenomena, in short, on which, according to the 
ancient distinction, natural as opposed to artificial divination was based) 
Aristotle found an explanation of the way in which the mind comes to 
divine, or have a presentiment of, the existence of other minds greater and 
mightier than anything human’. Sextus (ibid. 21 and 26) goes on to 
describe the effect of the contemplation of the ordered movements of the 
sun and stars on the mind of the observer. He gives this very succinctly, 
but Bywater from a comparison of other writers, makes it probable that 
in the original dialogue the two causes were connected in some such 
way as follows: ‘the presentiment, originating in the core of our inner 
psychical experience, acquires a new force and import, as soon as we reflect 
on the facts of the universe outside us ; we seem introduced into a temple, 
like that at Eleusis, only more august and solemn, because the figures (the 
heavenly bodies), which we see circling around us, are not lifeless or made 
with hands, and the celebrants are not men, but the immortal gods’. 
Compare several passages in this book, in which the universe is compared 
to a palace or mansion, §¥ 15, 17, above all § 95. We must take care to 
distinguish the historical question, how man arrived at the idea of God, of 
which Cleanthes here treats, from the philosophical question, what is the 
validity of that idea, Sextus in like manner treats separately of the two, 
discussing the former, r@s oi mporepov vonow Bea exxov, in §§ 14—47, the 
latter, e2 efot Oeoi, in the sections which follow. Lucretius deals with the 
former v 1161—1240. In § 15 Cic. seems to be rather trenching on the 
philosophical ground. 

informatas notiones=7nformatio 1100. On the argument see 11 16. 

eam quae orta esset: in this and the following clause (quam ceperi- 
mus) Cic. carelessly predicates of causa what should have been predicated of 
notio. Itis only in regard to the 4th that he extricates himself from the 
confusion (quartam esse aequabilitatem). Observe the change of tense, guae 
orta esset-—quam ceperimus—quae terreret. The Ist is regarded as a single 
act antecedent to the action of the principal verb, the 3rd is continuous, 
going on at the same time with the principal verb, in the 2nd C. treats: 
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the subordinate clause from his own, the present, standpoint, cf. Fam. 
xiv 7 quid causae fuerit postridie intellext, 10 Phil. 9 quo consilio redierim 
initio audistis, post estis experti, and others cited by Draeg. § 131 b. 

caeli temperatione : below § 49 solis tum accessus modict tum recessus 
et frigoris et caloris modum temperant. 

commoditas: the cause and occasion of the commoda mentioned 
before. St Paul at Lystra appeals to the same evidence, Acts xiv 17. 

$14. quae terreret: it is not correct to say that ‘the cause terrifies 
men’, the terror itself is the cause. This cause is admitted both in 1 16 
and in Div. 1 42 nonne perspicuum est ex prima adimiratione hominun, 
quod tonitrua jactusque fulminum extimuissent, credidisse ea efficere rerum 
omnium pracpotentem Jovem? So Petron. fr. 27 Biich. primus in orbe deos 
fecit timor, ardua caclo fulmina cum caderent ; Democritus ap. Sext. Emp. 1x 
24 dpavres Ta ev Tois peredpors maOnuata of Tadao TaY avOpdrar, Kabarep 
Bpovras kat dorpards Kepa’vous Te Kal dotpwav ouvodous nAtov Te Kal GeANYNS 
éxdetvers, eSeysarodvto Oeods oldpevor TovTw@y airiovs eiva, sce Nn. on I 54 
quis non timeat. Cf. Ps. xxix and Job xxxviil. 

fulminibus: the portents which follow are often mentioned in Livy, 
e.g. lightning xxiv 10, xxv 7, xxxvi 37 (cf. Div. 116); storms xn 2, 45 ; 
pestilence xt 19; earthquake 111 10, Iv 21, Xxx 38; noises XXIx 14, XXxxI 
12, cf. Div. 1 35 terrae saepe fremitus, saepe mugitus, saepe motus multa 
nostrae ret publicae, multa ceteris civitatibus gravia et vera praedixerunt, 
Tlar. Resp. 20 quod in agro Latinienst auditus est strepitus cum fremitu, 
ib. 62 cogitate genus sonitus ejus, quem Latinienses nuntiarunt : recordamint 
ilud quod...nuntiatur terrae motus terribilis...etenim haec deorum immor- 
talium vox, haec paene oratio judicanda est, cum ipse mundus, cum aer atque 
terrae motu quodam contremiscunt et tnusitato aliquid sono incredibilique 
praedicunt; showers of stones I 31, VII 78, XXI 62, Xxx 38, (creta pluit) 
XXIV 10, of blood (carne pluit) 111 10, xxiv 10, xxxtx 46, 56; Cic. here speaks 
more cautiously (quasi cruentis), see his explanation Div. 11 58 decoloratio 
gquaedam ex aliqua contagione terrena maxime potest sanguini similis esse, 
such prodigies i metu et periculo cum creduntur facilius, tum finguntur 
impunius. See Ling. Cycl. under ‘Aerolites’ for the actual facts. 

nimbis: so Lucretius places the storm-cloud among the phenomena of 
nature, which he conceived to be the cause of superstition (v1 489), haud 
igitur mirumst si parvo tempore saepe tam magnis nimbis tempestas atque 
tenebrae coperiunt maria ac terras inpensa superne; and in the quotation 
from Aristotle (below § 95) we find nubiwm magnitudinem noticed as one 
of those phenomena which should naturally incline men to the belief in a 
Divinity ; cf. Ruskin Modern Painters v 137 foll., on the Greek idea of the 
clouds. 

vastitate seems here to mean the desolation produced by some 
natural cause, as drought or flood or frost or hurricane; or we might 
take it to refer to the religious influences of lonely places, of which 
Lucretius speaks Iv 580—594, or lastly to a devastating plague, such as 
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we find ascribed to the wrath of the gods in Ps. 85. [In the formula 
lustrationis in Cato I. R. 14 prayer is made wtt tu morbos visos cnvisosque 
viduertatem (?) vastitudinemque, calamitates (blight) intemperiasque pro- 
hibessis. R.] 
_ labibus: (‘landslip’) corrected from lapidibus after Divin. 178 multis 
locis labes fuctae sunt, and 97 quoted below. It occurs in the Digest, x1x 
tit. 21.15, and 62. [Add Festus M. p. 210 avertas morbum, mortem, labem, 
nebulam, impetiginem, and an old prophecy from an Etruscan seer con- 
tained in the Gromatici (p. 351 Lachm.) tum etiam terra a tempestatibus vel 
turbinibus plerumque labe movebitur. R.] | 

praeter naturam portentis: for exx. of an adjective supplied by ad- 
verbs or adverbial phrases, see Nagelsb. § 75, and below § 87 solarium aut 
discriptum aut ex aqua, § 144 introitus cum flexibus, § 166 deorum saepe 
pracsentiae. hominum: e.g. a boy with an elephant’s head Liv. xxvit 
11, cock and hen changed into man and woman, xxir1l.  pecudum: e.g. 
partus mulae Div. I 35, lamb with swine’s head Liv. xxxr 12, pig with 
man’s head xxvit 4, ass with three heads xii 20, cow speaking nr 10, 
ef. Juven. x1 65 foll. with the nn. 

facibus caelestibus: Lucretius v 1188 enumerates meteors and shoot- 
ing-stars among the grounds of religious belief: (men placed in’ heaven 
the abodes of the gods, because there were seen there) luna, dies, et nox, 
et noctis signa severa, noctivagaeque faces caeli flammaeque volantes, nubila, 
sol, imbres, nix, venti, fulmina, grando, et rapidi fremitus et murmura 
magna minarum; see on their nature Arist. Meteor, 1 4 ai ddoyes ai 
kaopevar Kat of diabéovtes dorépes Kal of Kadovpevor Sadoi Kat atyes With 
Ideler’s nn. and Sen. WV. Y. I 1, who speaks of their being seen at the 
deaths of Augustus and Germanicus and the fall of Sejanus. 

cometas : one of the portents in C.’s poem on his consulship, Dzv. 1 18 
tremulos ardore cometas ; called diri cometaue Geo. 1 488. Pliny (WV. //. 11 22) 
after a minute description continues terrificum magna ex parte sidus ac 
non leviter piatum, ut civili motu Octavio consule, iterumque Pompeii et 
Caesaris bello; Seneca, who (following Arist. J/eteor. 1 6) treats of comets 
NV. Q. vu, makes the unlucky remark (c. 17) that Nero’s comet come- 
tis detraxit infamiam; he also prophesies (c. 24), with that sanguine 
belief in human progress which makes one of the chief attractions of his 
writings, that the movements of comets will one day be understood, veniet 
tempus quo postert nostrt tam aperta nos nescisse mirentur. The comet 
which appeared after the death of Jul. Caesar was made an object of 
worship by Augustus (Plin. V. //, 11 25). See Mayor on Beda Hist. Eccl. 
vy 12, cincinnatas: the usual translation of xouyrns is erinita, as 
Plin. V. HZ. 11 22 cometas Graect vocant, nostri crinitas; cine. is found else- 
where in this sense only in the Schol. to Juv. vi 207. 

nuper : about ten years before the date of the supposed dialogue. 

bello Octaviano: Cn. Octavius, consul in 87 B.c., a partisan of Sulla 
(who was then engaged in the war against Mithridates), opposed the 
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attempts of his colleague Cinna in favour of Marius and after bloody con- 
flicts was put to death by Censorinus. Cic. tells us (Div. 14) that the 
prophecies of a certain Culleolus were rife at the time. 

calamitatum : the proscriptions of Marius and Sulla. 

sole geminato: cf. 2. P. 1 15 visne igitur videamus rrr sit de 
isto altero sole quod nuntiatum est in senatu? ib. 17, 19, 31, Divin. 1 
97 nam et cum duo soles visi essent et cum tres lunae et cum faces et cum 
sol nocte visus esset et cum e caclo fremitus auditus (responsis haruspicum 
paruit senatus). Delata etiam ad senatum labes agri Privernatis cum ad 
infinitam altitudinem terra desedisset, Apuliaque maximis terrae moti- 
bus conquassata esset; Seneca V. Q. I 11 explains the phenomenon on 
natural principles, historic’ soles vocant; et binos ternosque apparuisse 
memoriae tradunt; Graeci parelia appellant...sunt autem tmagines solis 
in nube spissa et vicina, ir modum speculi; Pliny W. H. 11 31 mentions 
several occasions on which they were seen. It is curious that Cic. in his 
list of prodigies omits eclipses, which were the most generally feared. of all, 
and which he himself mentions among the portents which accompanied the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, Div. 1 18. 

Tuditano: C. Sempronius Tud. consul with M’. Aquilius 129 B.c. : on 
the death of Africanus see rr 80. 

evenerat: Plup. because attracted to the time of the parenthetic ut 
audivi, see below § 23 on dixeram. 

sol alter: Hor. Sat.1 7 24 solem Asiae Brutum appellat. 

§ 15. Se uittetem motus, conversionem caeli: Sch., adopting 
Ernesti’s correction conversionumque, compares Leg. I 24 perpeturs cursibus 
conversionibusque caelestibus and Tuse. Vv 69 totius mundi cursus conversio- 
nesque as exx. of C.’s way of adding a limiting clause. Dav.’s reading 
in conversione may be illustrated by § 54 hance in stellis constantiam. I 
think however that the text of the Mss is more rhythmical than either of 
the emendations, and that there is no reason why C. may not have 
separated the idea of uniformity of motion from that of its concrete em- 
bodiment, the revolution of the heavenly bodies. Thus Aristotle treats 
of the kinds and qualities of motion in the abstract, apart from our own 
experience, cf. J/et. A 7, p. 1072 gore te det Kivotpevov Kivnow dmavoror, 
avtn © 7 KUKA@’ Kal TOUTO Ov Ady@ povoy GAN eépye@ SyAov and on the unifor- 
mity of the heavenly movements Cael. 11 c. 6. Cicero is probably trans- 
lating some such phrase as opadotnta Kujoews, hopav odpavov. We find 
aequab, motus again below § 48. Sext. Emp. rx 26 mentions that some 
(i.e. Aristotle) refer the origin of religious belief to rv dmapaBarov Kat 
€UTAKTOV TOY ovpavioy KivnoL. 

distinctionem : fr. dist’nguo ‘to prick in different places’, hence im- 
menst corporis pulchritudo distinguitur astris ‘spangled with’ (Sen. 1. Q. 
vit 1), and below 95 caelum astris distinctum. The word implies an inten- 
tional variety, one shade or colour setting off another (memockiApéva) as in 
mosaic, cf. § 99 cnsulae litoraque collucent distincta (‘studded’) tectis et 
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urbibus. Here the idea intended is not simply ‘ difference‘ (as L. and P.), 
but as below § 104, the dotting about of stars, the varied grouping of con- 
stellations. 

utilitatem: edd. adopt the conjecture of Manutius, varietatem, which 
iS more in agreement with the context, but I think the text may be 
defended. Beauty and utility are often joined as the two characteristics of 
the universe, see below, § 87, 155, Orat. 11 178 ut in plerisque rebus 
incredibiliter hoc natura est tpsa fabricata, sie in oratione, ut ea, quae 
maximam utilitatem in se continerent, plurimum eadem haberent vel digni- 
tat’s vel saepe etiam venustatis: it is then shown that it is so with the 
heavenly bodies. Cleom. 1 1 gives, as one proof of a governing Reason, that 
all things peyadkwpeeotdras mapéxerOa tas ypetas, cf. Philo Leg. All. p. 
107 (man learnt the knowledge of God) @eacduevos odpavov év Kikr@ Tept- 
moXovrta,... wAavntas O€ kal dmAaveis daTépas KaTa TaUTA Kal OTAUTwS KLVOU[LE- 
VOUS, EupedOs TE Kal evappovias kal TO TavTl adeAipas, Plato Hpin. 982 rodro 
& eivar THY Tév dotpav Pvaw, ety pev KadALoTHY, mopelav S€ Kal YopeElay TarT@V 
Xopov kadXiotny Kal peyarompeneotdarny xopevorta maar Tois C&ots TO Séov 
avoredetv. Nor is it necessary to suppose that C. would have been pre- 
cluded from speaking of the wflitas of the sun and stars here, because he 
has spoken of the commoda received from the temperatio caeli in § 13. 
He is far from punctilious about his divisions, and he might treat of the 
benefit of light apart from that of heat to which he confines himself in the 
earlier §. 

pulchritudinem: Plac. Phil. 1 6 kados b€ 6 Kocpos’ SyArAov S€ ek Tod 
oynMaTos Kal TOU ypa@patos Kat Tov peyeOous Kal THS TEpl TOV KOTpOY TeV 
dorépev trockiAlas, see below § 98 foll. 

ea fortuita : on the Neut. instead of the Fem. see § 7 ea ostendi and 
Leg. 1 28. 

ut: followed by multo magis instead of sic. The comparison of the 
world to a house is here used to prove that it must be governed and 
directed by reason; in § 17 it is used to prove that it cannot be made 
simply for man; in § 95 to prove that there are gods and that it must be 
their handiwork. 

rationem, modum, disciplinam: ‘arrangement, proportion, order’, 
cf. disciplina domus Suet. Oct. 65. 

immensa et infinita: I 26 n. 

mentita sit; ‘disappointed expectation’. There has been no infringe- 
ment of law, no exception to the rule, cf. Pseudo-Arist. de Mundo 5 § 9 ris 
dé yévour’ dv dwevdera toade nv Twa hudatrovoew ai Kadai kat youpoe TOV 
OA@v opat Oépn TE Kal XELavas emayovoal TeTAypEévOS Nmepas TE Kat VUKTAS Els 


Lnvos aroréXecpa Kal eviavTod ; 


Ae. Argument of Chrysippus: (1) the unwwerse shows the opera- 
tion of w superhuman i.e. of a divine power £16; (2) the universe 
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is too beautiful to be the habitation of man alone, it implies a super- 
human inhabitant § 17. 


Ch. vi§ 16. quamquam—tamen: ‘clever as he is, he has here so 
far surpassed himself, that his words sound like a vow naturae, he speaks 
like one inspired’, On the argument of Chrysippus see 11 25 and Lact. 
irae. 10. 

atqui introduces the 2nd premiss, as below § 41, and often, see Index. 

id quo illa conficiuntur: Sch. (Opusc. 111 328 and 370) would insert 
a before guo, to suit the ab homine, but the indefinite 7d obscures the idea 
of agency, see § 4 numen quo regantur, § 30 natura continert, 124 natura 
congregarn. 

[quid potius dixeris: ‘what could one say it was rather than a god?’ 
For the Perf. Subj. with words like potius see Gr. § 1540, and for the 
indefinite second person § 1544. R.] 

etenim: from the criticism in U1 26 zdemque si di non sint &e., it 
would appear that C. is here giving a new argument, viz. ‘if there are no 
gods, man must be the highest of existing things, but that is absurd, there- 
fore there must be gods’. If we take it thus, etenvm must have the force 
of ‘again’ ‘further’, see Madv. Fv. 1 3 particula ‘etenim’ utimur non tam 
cum proxima confirmanus, quam cum in universa argumentatione progredi- 
mur, ut saepe tdem sit ac ‘porro’. He cites Zuse. 11 20, Div. 11 89, 142, 
N.D. 11 77, to which Forchhammer (Nord. Tvdskr. 1880 p. 41) adds 11 42, 
1 30, 31. On the other hand this second argument is capable of being 
employed to back up the conclusion of the former (viz. that the universe 
indicates the existence of a superhuman power); for this in itself is not 
conclusive as to a divine existence, until it is further shown that whatever 
is superhuman must be divine. It is possible therefore that C. takes 
etenvm in its usual sense. For the arg. Lescal. quotes from Augustine, 
mens humana de visibilibus gudicans potest agnoscere omnibus visibilibus se 
ipsam esse meliorem ; quae tamen, cum etiam se propter defectum..fatetur 
esse mutabilem, invent supra se incommutabilem veritatem. 

esse hominem — arrogantiae est: the regular constr. would have 
been esse hominem mirandum est, as in § 93 hie ego non mirer esse quem- 
quam qui, but this is confused with another constr. hominem putare est arro- 
gantiae. For the thought compare Leg. 11 16 quid est verius quam neminem 
esse oportere tam stulte arrogantem, ut in se rationem et mentem putet tnesse, 
en caelo mundoque non putet ?...Cumque omnia, quae rationem habent, prae- 
stent Ws quae sint rationis expertia, nefasque sit dicere ullam rem praestare 
naturae omnium rerum, rationem tnesse in ea confitendum est. We must 
remember this side of Stoic teaching when we come to the extravagances 
of § 153. 

§ 17. an...non possis adduci ut (domum)...mustelis aedificatam 
putes: tantum ornatum...si tuum...putes nonne desipere videare ? 
I omit ergo after tantum with Heind. Forchhammer (p. 43) amd Mady. 


MORI: 7 
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The last (in his Lmend. in Cic. lib. phil. I pp. 19—53) gives many 
exx. of this co-ordination of contrasted clauses. The regular form would 
have been domum non mustelis aedificatam putas: tantum ornatum tuum 
putabis? as below § 18 an cetera mundus habebit: hoc unum non ha- 
bebit? § 97 an, cum movert sphaeram videmus, non dubitamus quin ula 
opera sint rationis: cum autem caelum movert videamus, dubitamus quin 
ea ratione fiant? Leg. 1 46 an ea non aliter: honesta et turpia non ad 
naturam referrt necesse erit? Fin. 15 an ‘utinam ne in nemore’ leginius: 
guae autem a Platone disputata sunt, haec explicari non placebit Latine ? 
Fin. 1 13 an ‘partus ancillae sitne in fructu habendus’ disseretur: haec 
quae vitam omnem continent neglegentur? Fin. WU 33 ergo in_ bestiis 
erunt simulacra virtutum: in ipsis hominibus virtus nulla erit? Lin. 
II 88 an dolor longissimus quisque miserrimus: voluptatem non optabi- 
liorem diuturnitas facit? Lin. Vv 91 an hoe usquequaque: aliter in 
vita? Cat. 1 3 an vero Gracchum privatus interfecit: Catilinam nos con- 
sules perferemus? Sulla 32 an vero clurissimum virum nemo reprehendit 
qui filium vita privavit: tu rem publicam reprehendis quae domesticos hostes 
necavit? Orat. 1 250 an vero, si de re ipsa controversia est, contortas res 
perdiscimus : sv leges... cognoscenda sunt, veremur ne ea queamus cognoscere ? 
Plane. 41 an vero clarissiini cives nomen editicit judicis non tulerunt: nos 
ab accusatore constitutos Judices feremus ? where see Holden; also Zuse. v 90, 
Philipp. x1v 12, Liv. v 52 an ex hostium urbibus Romam transferrt sacra 
religiosum fut: hine sine piaculo tn hostium urbem Veios transferemus ? 
The regular form is sometimes broken by anacoluthon, as in Phil. 1 17 an 
si cui quid ile promisit, id erit fizum, Which should naturally have been 
followed by leges ejus ratae non erunt ? but this is made into an inde- 
pendent sentence: in Zuse. v 73 an Epicuro dicere licebit, which should 
have been followed by Stoicts non dicendum est ? but this appears as a new 
sentence § 75. The foregoing exx. show that the former of the contrasted 
clauses should contain an undoubted fact, apparently inconsistent with the 
supposition contained in the latter clause. Here the undoubted fact is, 
‘you could not be induced to believe that a fine house was built for 
weasels’; the opposed supposition 1s ‘will you believe that this beautiful 
world was made only for men’? Of course, if the reading of the Mss is 
kept, and the former clause treated as an independent sentence, non before 
possis would be out of place. We find the same comparison of the universe 
to a household in an interesting passage of Arist. I/etaph. x1 10 p. 1075 a. 
mustelis: see n. on fwelis1 101. The weasel was employed like our 
cat, cf. Phaedr. 1 22 of the weasel supplicating for life qguaeso parcas mihi 
quae tibi molestis muribus purgo donum; Iv 1 (the fable of the mice and 
old weasel); Plaut. Stich. 111 2 auspicio hodie optimo exit foras: mustela 
murem abstulit praeter pedes; Ov. Met. 1x 233 Galanthis is changed into 
a weasel, nostrasque domos ut et ante frequentat; Plin. V. H. xx1x 16 there 
are two kinds of mustela, one larger and wild, the other quae in domibus 
nostris oberrat et catulos suos, ut auctor est Cicero, quotidie transfert, mu- 
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tatque sedem, serpentes persequitur; Anton, Max. Serm. LXVII in a house 
where there is much provision there are many mice and weasels (uis kai 
yadas); Perizon. on Aelian V. Hf. xiv 4. Rolleston (Journ. of Anatomy 
and Physiology Vol. 11 p. 47 foll.) shows that this weasel was probably the 
Mustela Foina, our ‘white-breasted marten’, and cites Palladius Iv 9 4, as 
proving that both it and the cat were domesticated in Italy in the 4th 
century A.D. See Houghton Wat. Hist. of the Ancients pp. 40—49. We 
find the same comparison below § 157, but here we have an additional 
point in the invisibility of the master. 

ornatum mundi: the phrase is probably suggested by the Gr. koopos, 
see below § 94, 115,118, 127, Acad. 11 119. 


Af. Man inhabits the lowest region of the universe , the pure 
ether of the higher regions is fitted for nobler inhabitants. |The argu- 
ment is incompletely stated by C.] § 17. 


an ne hoc quidem intellegimus gives the reason why it is folly to 
think that the earth-born creature man can be the highest, ‘or are we 
such fools as not to know that the things above are better?’ See Arist. 
Cael. 11 5 OewWrepos 6 dvw témos Tov Kato, de Mundo Vi 31 cuvertpaprupet o 
Bios Gras thv vw yepav drodols Oe@" Kat yap mavtes of dvVOpwrot dvareivopev Tas 
xeipas eis Tov ovpavoy evxas TroLovpevot. KAW OY Oyo OU Kak@s KdKEtvO ava- 
mepavntar—Zevs & hay’ ovpavoy evpuy ev aidepe kat vepéAjnow—Owd kat 
rav aicOnray Ta TywdTata Tov avTov eméxer Témov, dotpa Te Kal TALos Kal 
cernun, Lr. P. vi 17 infra autem (lunam) nihil est nist mortale et caducum 
praeter animos munere deorum hominum genert datos; supra lunam sunt 
aeterna omnia; nam ea quae est media et nona, Tellus, neque movetur et 
enjima est ; Tusc. 1 43 (when the soul on its departure from the body has 
mounted above this lower air) naturamque suc similem contigit...finem altius 
se efferendi facit; Plin. VW. H. 1 21 Posidonius non minus quadraginta 
stadiorum a terra altitudinem esse in qua nubila et venti nubesque prove- 
niant ; inde purum liquidumque et imperturbatae lucis aerem. 

ut ob eam—collocati sint: the main purpose of this awkward 
sentence is to introduce the conclusion ut hebetius sit genus humanum: 
eam ipsam causam refers to crasstssimus and is repeated again in quod in 
terra—sint ; the parenthetical statement of fact in the relative clause guod 
...videmus is explained by hebetiora ut stint, and afterwards taken up by 
hoe idem. contingere : not simply ‘befalls’, but ‘is a quality of?’ like 
oupBaiver. pleniorem: ‘denser’ ‘more stuffy’. No other instance 
of this meaning is cited. On the eftect of climate see below § 42, de Fato 
7 winter locorum naturas quantum intersit videmus: alios esse salubres, alios 
pestilentes, in aliis esse pituitosos, et quasi redundantes, in alvis easiccatos 
atque aridos.... Athenis tenue caclum, ex quo acutiores putantur Attici, 
erassum Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani et valentes, Div. 1 79, Hor. Ep. 1 1 
244; Juvenal x 50 cites Democritus as an instance on the contrary side. 


7—2 
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The originator of the theory is probably Heraclitus (fr. 76 Byw. ot ym Enpn, 
Wy) copwrdarn kai apiatn), Who was followed by Hippocrates xxvi1t 31 
foll. It is interesting, as confirmatory of the Posidonian authorship of the 
treatise from which C. is borrowing, to find Strabo attacking Posidonius 
for maintaining the influence of climate on character (11 3 p. 102 foll.). 
He seems to have spoken of the distribution of the different parts of the 
earth and the effect on the character of the people inhabiting them, as 
proofs of divine Providence, in opposition to which Strabo says, ‘such 
arrangements ovk €k mpovotas yivovrat, kaOamep ovd€e ai Kata Ta €byn dSiaopai. 
GANG Kata erintwow Kal ovvTuxtay... ov yap poet AOnvaior pev didodoyot, 
AakeSaipdvioe S€ od Kal of eyyutépw OnBaiot, ddAda padrdov Ger" ovTws GvdE 
BaBvroduoe diiocohoe hice: Kat Aiyvmriot, aXN aoknoe kat €Oe... 0 be 
(Pos.) ovyxet wavra’. Similarly Galen (Hipp. Plat. p. 464 kK) ‘Posidonius 
maintains od opixp@ tive Svernvoyevar Tois nOecr Tovs avOparovs eis detiav 
kat TOApav, Hrow pirndovoy Te Kal didrorovoy, os TOY TAaOnTLKaY KLUnTEWY THS 
Wouxhs émopévov det tH Siabécer Tod Godpatos, NY €kK Ths KaTa TO TepLexov 
Kpacews ov Kat’ oAlyov addAowdcba’. crassissima regione: C. omits to 
draw the conclusion, as to the existence of beings superior to man in the 
higher element, which we find below § 42 and in Sext. Emp. 1x 86, etre 
év yn kai Oadagon Todds ovans maxupepetas (cf. pleniorem naturam) moira 
ouwvicrara. (da Wuxixhs Te Kal alc Ontikns petéxovta Suvdpews, TOAN@ Tibared- 
Tepov eat ev TH dept, TOAD TO KaOapov Kat EiALKpLVEes ExXOVTL Tapa THY yHY 
kal TO UOwp, euvyd twa Kal voepa cuvictacéa (oa. Omitting this, he 
hastens on at once to another argument, which follows it in Sextus; see 
n. on e¢ tamen below. collocati sint: Zumpt § 366 says that, while 
we never find C. using a plural verb after a singular noun of multitude, 
yet he sometimes employs a plural of the same subject in a following clause, 
as here and p. Arch. 12, Marcell. 11, Quint. 23, Fin. m1 70, cf. Madvy. 
§ 215 a. 7 


Ag. Still even man shares in the gift of reason: this, like the 
grosser elements of which his body is composed, must be derived from 
the universe, as its source. § 18. 


§ 18. et tamen: ‘and yet, mean as he is, man has a trace of something 
higher’. The same argument is referred to in the same connexion by Sext. 
l.c., (If the air has living beings belonging to it, so, we may infer, must 
the ether have beings, of a yet higher grade) o@ev kat dvOpwmot voepas peré- 
xovor Suvapews kaxeiOev adtny orazartes, but it is not fully stated till § 94, 
where the same quotation from Xenophon occurs. 

esse aliquam mentem: Brieger (p. 17) rightly objects to this reading, 
that the following et eam quidem shows that the subject, of which it intro- 
duces the attribute, must be already clearly before the mind, but aliquam 
leaves it indefinite. There is plainly allusion to a mind which is distinct 
from that of man and is stated to be keener than it. Hence Sch. and 
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Brieger propose to read aliam quam ; the latter comparing § 115 where 
aliqua is read for alia quae in some Mss, and suggesting as alternatives 
mundi mentem (as in § 58), which I prefer, or 7 mundo mentem (as in Ur 27 
guaerit apud Xenophontem Socrates, unde animum arripuerimus, si nullus 
fuerit in mundo). 

et eam quidem: ef 7s, et ’s quidem, and et quidem are used to empha- 
size some quality or fact in reference to what precedes, cf. § 29 natura est 
quae tueatur, et ea quidem non sine sensu, § 30 et acriora quidem, see Index, 
and (for a different use) I 79 n. 

unde arripuit: quoted by Lact. de /ra 10. The words of Xenophon 
(Mem. 1 4 § 8), quoted in the same connexion by Sext. Emp. 1x 92 foll., 
are ov O€ cavtov Soxeis te Ppovipov eye... adobe d€ ovdSapod ovdev oier 
povipov etvar; kal Tavra eid@s OTL ys TE pLKPOY pepos Ev TH THpaTL TOANS 
ovons €xets, Kal vypod Bpayd moAXov OvTOS, Kal TOY Gov SnTFOUV peyadov 
OvTwY EkAOTOU PLKpOV pépos AaBovTL TO Toya Guvnppootai cow vovyv dé povov 
dpa ovSapod ovta o€ evtvxas mos (Sextus has moev) Soxeis cuvapraca (and 
that all the host of heaven are not guided by reason in their movements) ; 
ef. Cyrop. Vl 7 § 20 dtadvopévov avOporov Onda €otw exacta ariorvta mpds 
TO Opoduroy TANY THS Wuxns’ avtn Sé€ porn ote Tapovoa ovTE amwovea Opara. 
Plato also attributes the same thought to Socrates (Phileb. § 54), ro map’ 
nuiv copa ap od Wuxnv dynoopev eyew... ober, @ ire, AaBdv, etmep 
ju) TO ye TOU Tavros Goma euuyxov dv ervyxave, TaUTAa ye EXov TO’T@ Kal éTL 
mavrn KaddXiova ; foll.; so below § 79 unde (mens fides virtus) in terram nisi a 
superis defluere potuerunt ? Tuse. 1 60 terrane tibi, hoe nebuloso et caliginoso 
caelo, aut sata aut concreta videtur tanta vis memoriae ? § 62 ex hacne tibi 
terrena mortalique natura et caduca concreta ea (excogitatio) videtur ? 
For the criticism see 11 27. 

quin: the previous argument is further supported by analogy ; we 
might assume @ priori that the soul must have come to us from some 
other quarter, but we have additional reason for believing this, when we 
remember that the remaining elements of our nature may all be traced to 
an external source. fusus in: ‘diffused throughout’, cf. $ 28 calidum 
wlud ita ir omni fusum esse natura, 141 tactus toto corpore aequabiliter 
fusus est, 1 39 anime fusionem universam. 

terrenam ipsam viscerum soliditatem: ‘even the earthy firmness 
of the flesh’ ; vise. like omdayyva includes all that is covered by the skin 
except the bones; hence the public distribution of meat was called 
visceratio, so viscertbus vesct § 159, cf. Tusc. 11 20 and 34; ipsam as the 
least probable case, least resembling the element from which it was derived, 
so of the air § 26 ipse vero aer. 

animam illam: so Brieger for the animum of Mss, animus being never 
used of breath or air; while andma is often used for the element by Lucre- 
tius and Cic., cf. Acad. 11 124, Tusc. 119 and especially Tim. c. 14 cited on 
§ 32 mundi ardor. 

spirabilem : ‘inbreathed’, ‘the air we breathe’ ; so $138 spiritu in pul- 
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mones anima ducitur ; cf. § 91 terra circumfusa est hae animali spirabilique 
natura cut nomen est aer, Tusc. 1 40, 70, Hippoer. ap. Galen (Zipp. et Plat. 
p. 677) rd depades crotxeiov ev Tois THY (dwv Tdpacw oparat, €v Tais dvaTrvoais 
kat kata Tas odvypovs (pulsations). On the ‘microcosm’ compare Epictet. 
Diss. ut 13 (on death thou must depart) eis oddév Sewvov, GAN dOev eyévor, 
eis TA ida kat ovyyevij, eis TA OTOLXELa’ Coov HY ev Gol mupds eis TUp areioLy, 
dcov Av yndiov eis ynSwov, doov mvevpatiou eis mvEevpatiov, daov vVdariov eis 
vdariov, M. Ant. Iv 4 domep yap TO yeddés pou ard Twos yhs dropepEpLoTat, 
Kat To vypov ad’ érépou orotyetov, Kal TO Oeppov Kal mupades Ex Tevos idlas TYAS 
...00T@ d) Kal TO voepoy jKee mobev, Philo Mund. Op. § 51 was dvOpwmos Kata 
pev THy Suavoray @ketw@rar Ocio oyo, THs pakaplas Picews ...ancomacpa 
yeyoves, Kara S€ THY TOU GOpATOS KATATKEUAY AravTL TH KOTM@ TVyKEKpLTaL 
yap ek Trav atvrar, yns Kat Udatos Kal aépos Kal Tupos, ExdaTOU TaY TTOLXELwY 
eloeveykovtos TO emiBadXov pépos. The Stoics borrowed this theory from 
Plato Tim. 42, where the Demiurgus distributes the immortal souls to the 
created gods to combine with particles derived from the four elements : 
Galen (/Iipp. et Plat. p. 665) says that Plato himself followed Hippocrates, 
who built on this foundation his doctrine of humours, so celebrated in the 
after history of medicine ; thus yellow bile corresponds to fire, black bile to 
earth, phlegm to water, blood to air, giving rise to the four temperaments 
bilious, melancholic, phlegmatic, sanguine (Galen l].c. 672), cf. Vitruv. I 
4§$ 5 er principiis quae Graeci orotyeta appellant, ut omnia corpora sunt 
composita, id est ex calore et umore et terreno et aere, ita his mixtionibus 
naturali temperatura figurantur omnium animalium in mundo generatim 
qualitates. 

si quis quaerat—-apparet: for this form of the hypothetical sentence, 
cf. § 76 qui concedant, iis fatendum est, 1 122 quod ni ita sit, quid veneramur 
deos (unless we should there read est for st), and Roby § 1574. 

Ch. vir. unde sustulimus: the answer given below is that we received 
it from the aether also called mundi fervor (§ 30) or ardor caelestis or caelum 
(41), which is a species of fire corresponding to the vital heat (41) but far 
purer than that which is to be found in any earthly creature (30), and in 
which resides the nyepovexov of the universe, non sine sensu et ratione (29, 31), 
which holds all things together and is indeed God (30), and of which the 
stars are made and are therefore divine (89—42). The Stoics distinguished 
ether, wtp rexvxov Or mvedpa, as they called it, from ordinary fire, wip 
areyvoy, not only as purer, but as moving in a circle in its own sphere, while 
the other, being out of its sphere, moved vertically up to regain it; but 
they did not go so far as to make it a distinct fifth element (quintessence) 
like Aristotle (Acad. 139). We find the same answer /2. P. v1 15 animus 
datur ex illis sempiternis ignibus quae sidera et stellas vocatis, but elsewhere 
C. speaks more doubtfully as in Z'use. 1 40, 48, 65 si deus aut anima aut 
ignis est, idem est animus hominis; nam, ut ila natura caelestis et terra 
vacat et umore, sic utriusque harum rerum humanus animus est expers. Sin 
autem est quinta quaedam natura, haec et deorum est et animorum: at times 
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he follows Socrates and Plato and makes the soul a pure immaterial 
substance, thus after speaking of the origin of the body (7wusc. 156) san- 
guinem bilem pituitam ossa nervos venas, omnem denique membrorum et totius 
corporis figuram videor posse dicere unde concreta et quo modo facta sint: 
as to the soul animorum nulla in terris origo inveniri potest, it has nothing 
of earth or water, nothing even of air or fire ; Azs enim ti naturis nihil 
trest quod vim memoriae mentis cogitationis habeat... quae sola divina 
sunt. Nec inventetur umquam unde ad hominem venire possint, nisi a deo. 
...Vee vero deus ipse alio modo intelligi potest nisi mens soluta quaedam et 
libera. We may say indeed that C.’s answer to wnde is always a deo, but 
at times he takes the Stoic materialist view of the divine nature, at other 
times the Platonic spiritualist view. 

an cetera mundus habebit, hoc unum non habebit: on the coordi- 
nation of contrasted clauses see above § 17. 


Ah. The universe being perfect must contain that which is essen- 
tial to perfection, viz. mind. [Conclusion omitted ‘and this mind is 
God’.] § 18. 


ne cogitari quidem quicquam melius potest: on Stoic optimism cf. 
§ 87 n. 


Ai. Thesympathy which unites all the parts of the universe shows 
that they are pervaded by one divine spirit S$ 19, 20. 


§ 19. consentiens conspirans continuata cognatio: cf. V.D. 11 
28, Div. 1 142 quae est continuatio conjunctiogue naturae, quam, ut dixrt, 
vocant ovpraderav, jus modi, ut thesaurus ex ovo intelleg? debeat ? ib. 11 33 
cum rerum natura quam cognationem habent (portenta)? quae ut uno con- 
sensu juncta sit et continens,.. quid habere mundus potest cum thesauri tnven- 
tione conjunctum ? ib, 34 qua ex conjunctione naturae et quasi concentu atque 
consensu, quam ovprabecay Gracct avpellant, convenire potest meus quaesti- 
culus cum caelo terra rerumque natura? it is also called naturae or rerum 
contagio (de Fato §$ 5, 7, Div. 11 33). We find the Greek equivalents in Diog. 
L. vit 140 ev rd Koop pydev etvar Kevdv, GAN HvdcOar aitov' rotTo yap 
dvaykaCew THY TOY ovpavioy Tpos Ta exlyeca OUuTVOLaY Kal ouVToviay, Alex. 
Aphr. de Mixt. 142 (Zeller p. 119) yvécOae pév vroriberar Xpvourmos rhv 
ovpracay ovaiav mvevparos Twos bia maons adris SunKovros, Up’ ob auvdyerai 
TE Kal TumpEver Kal Guumabes eat aita To wav, Philo Mund. Op. 40 ék rév 
ovpavioy Ta emliyeia HptnTae Kata Twa voiKny cupmrabecary, Plut. de Fato 
p- 574 & (the ground of necessitarianism is) 76 ducee StotceioOat Tov KoopoP, 
avpmvouv Kat cuumaby adrov avt@ ovra, Cleomedes I 1 § 4 ef yap py dv ddou 
cup puns vmnpxev n TaY OAwy ovoia, OUT av vd picews olov T Hv cvvéxerOat 
kal Ovoixeto Oar Tov Kdcpov, ovTE, pr) Vp’ Evos TOMOU TUVEXOMEVOU AUTOD Kal TOD 
mvevpatos un Ov Grov bvros Guuhvots, olov T av HY Huw pay } axove foll. 
By such language the Stoics meant to express not merely the universality 
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and invariableness of law throughout the whole realm of nature, as of 
gravitation alike on earth and in the heavens, but the organic unity of the 
world, as an animate body, and the correlation and mutual interdependence 
of all its parts, see Diog. vir 143, Sext. Emp. 1x 78. The word ovundOeca 
is used by Epicurus to denote the common feeling of the members of the 
human body. On the alliteration with ¢ cf. below § 34. 

continuata=ovveyns. See Heinze p. 94, Osann on Cornutus pp. 231, 413. 
On the recurrence of words compounded with the same preposition Heind. 
(on § 81) cites 1 65 efingis atque efficis, 11 130 obrutam oppletamque—obli- 
matos, 158 confectis atque contextis and many others. 

possetne uno tempore: the protasis is given in the following sentence, 
where the apodosis is repeated in a categorical form. uno temp. usually 
means ‘at one and the same time’; here Heind. takes it to mean ‘at one 
time’ as opposed to vicissém, which he makes equal to alio tempore, cf. 
Kraner on Caesar 5.C.111 15. I am inclined to think that the ordinary 
sense gives a better instance of the continwata cognatio, and that we need 
not trouble ourselves as to how far the statement accords with the facts as 
to our antipodes. 

florere—horrere: so Epict. Diss. 1 14 ‘Do you not think that all 
things are knit together into one whole and that there is a sympathy 
between things on earth and things in heaven? If it were not so, how 
could all the plants put forth leaves and flowers and fruit, and again shed 
their fruit and their leaves, and retire into themselves and rest at the 
bidding of God?’ Pliny WV. ZH. 11 39 quis enim aestates et hiemes, quaeque 
in temporibus annua vice intelleguntur, siderum motu fieri dubitet ? besides 
this, each star has its peculiar virtue, e.g. dogs run mad under the dog- 
star—quin partibus quoque signorum quorumdam sua vis inest, aS our Own 
experience tells us in regard to the winter solstice and the autumnal 
equinox. The olive and some other trees turn their leaves at the summer 
solstice, dried mint flowers at the winter solstice. See also a list of phe- 
nomena caelestibus nexa eausis ib. c. 80. On the other hand Lucr. (11 515) 
adduces the regularity of the seasons as a proof of the limited variety of 
atoms. 

ipsis se immutantibus—cognosci: the varying distance of the sun 
is perceived by what appear to be spontaneous changes in the objects 
about us, e.g. the growth of plants and such changes as are described by 


Pliny lc. 
solstitiis brumisque: Abl. of Point of Time. In prae-Augustan 
writers solst. is used only of the summer solstice. solis accessus dis- 


cessusque: cf. § 49. 

aestus maritimi: see below § 132, 11 24, Div. 11 33 ut enim jam sit 
aliqua in natura rerum contagio, quam esse concedo, multa enim Storci col- 
ligunt, (then after exx. like those cited above from Plin. WV. H. 11 39) quid 
de fretis aut de marinis aestibus plura dicam? quorum accessus et recessus 
lunae motu gubernantur. Sescenta licet ejus modi proferrt, ut distantiwm 
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rerum cognatio naturalis appareat; Seneca Prov. 1 (undae) ad horam ac 
diem subeunt, ampliores minoresque prout ilas lunare sidus elicuit, ad cujus 
arbitrium Oceanus exundat, cf. N.Y. mt 28, Plin. WV. Z. 11 97; Caesar 
notices the fact (B.G. Iv 29) eadem nocte accidit ut esset luna plena, qui 
dies maritimos aestus maximos tr Oceano efficere consuevit, nostrisque td 
erat incognitum ; pseudo-Aristotle de Mundo 4 § 35 moddai Te durotecs 
A€yovTat kal KupaTwY apoets TupTEplodevey del TH TEANVN KATA TLWas wpLo- 
peévous Kaipous. ws O€ TO Tap ElTrElv, TOY TTOLXELwy eyKEeKpayEvay ahANAoLS EV déept 
Te Kal yj Kat Oadtaoon Kata TO cikos ai Tov Tabay OpoLoTnTes GUvicTaYTat, 
Tos pev emt pepous POopas Kat yeverers epovoa, TO S€ oUprav avddcOpov 
Te kal ayérntov dudatrovoa. We have a short sketch of the views enter- 
tained on the subject of tides in the Plac. Phil. 111 17 (wés aprodtides 
yivovrat kat wAnppspac): Aristotle and Heraclitus say the tides are pro- 
duced by the sun, which is the exciting cause of winds; these when they 
rise push the sea before them and cause it to swell, when they sink the 
sea falls back into its place. Pytheas (the famous traveller of Massilia 
B.C. 300, see Bunbury Ane. Geog. I p. 600) says the tide rises when the 
moon is waxing and sinks as it wanes; Plato, that there is a kind of 
natural circulation of the waters of the sea (the reference is to the de- 
scription of the rivers of Tartarus, Phaedo p. 111); Timaceus, that the 
tides of the Ocean are caused by the violet torrents of Gaul ; Seleucus 
(cf. Plut. Place. Quaest. p. 1006) that they proceed from the contrary cur- 
rents of air generated by the rotation of the earth and the moon. Bunbury 
writes as follows (11 97) ‘Posidonius (C.’s chief authority in this book) 
appears to have been the first Greek writer that arrived at clear ideas 
about the tides. For this he was indebted to his journey to Spain, where 
he spent some time at Gades, and from his own observation, coupled with 
the information he received from the natives, acquired a distinct know- 
ledge not only of the diurnal recurrence of the tides, but of their monthly 
cycles of variation, which he correctly ascribed to the influence of the 
moon, and its different positions with regard to the sun; so that the 
highest tides, as he observed, always coincided with the full moon and 
the lowest with the half-moon or intermediate quarter’, cf. Strabo 1 3 
p. 229, 5 p. 261—264, where he tells us that Aristotle had referred the 
tides to the peculiar nature of the Spanish coast, but that Pos. rightly 
maintained tyy tod ’Qkeavod kivnow tréyew aotepoedn mepiodov, THY pev 
NuEepyo.oy amrodwovcay, THY O€ nuveaiav, THY © éevravoratay, cupmabas TH GEARY. 
Strabo (11 p. 9) thinks Homer referred to this in his dydppoos ’Qkeavds and 
the description of Charybdis. Though the true theory of tides had thus 
been established early in the first century B.c. yet we find later writers still 
doubting as to their cause, e.g. Lucan 1 412, as to whether they are due to 
the wind or to the moon, Pomp. Mela (time of Caligula) 11 1 as to whether 
they may not be due to the respiration of the mundane animal. The 
early Stotcs, in this agreeing with the Epicureans, thought the subject 
undeserving of the curiosity of a wise man. See Diog. L. vit 123 rov 
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copoyv ovdéevy Oavpatey trav Soxovytav mapaddEwy, oiov Xapdvera (ostia Ditis) 
Kat dumeéridas. 

fretorumque angustiae: Varro LZ. LZ. vit 22 dictum fretum a simt- 
litudine ferventis aquae, quod in fretum saepe concurrat aestus atque effer-— 
vescat, cf. below 111 24 on the currents of the Euripus and other straits. 

ortu aut obitu: ‘shortly after the appearance of the moon above 
the horizon the tide-wave begins to show itself and increases till she 
reaches her greatest elevation (wéypt pecoupaynaews) ; after which the ebb 
commences and continues till the moon sets, when the flow again begins 
and increases till the moon reaches her greatest elevation on the opposite 
side of the heaven’ (€os tod iro yyy perovpaynuaros), Posidonius ap. Str. II 
5 §8. Cic. here only notices this diurnal variation. 

cursus dispares: Lact. 11 5 stellurum inerrantium vel vagarum dispares 
cursus, cf. below § 49 cum duo sint genera stellarum, one of which moves 
invariably from east to west, while the other makes two distinct revolutions, 
we may see in both the same law of circular movement : all make the daily 
revolution, some, the planets, have a further movement of their own; $51 
guarum ex disparibus motionibus magnum annum nominaverunt. 

concinentibus partibus: § 119 (stellarum) tantus est concentus ut... 
with allusion to the harmony of the spheres, on which see 2. P. vi 18, also 
Oceconom. 6. 

continuato spiritu: Celsus (ap. Orig. vi 71) charged the Christians 
with borrowing from the Stoics their doctrine of an all-pervading Spirit 
Tov Stwikoy packovray ore 0 Oeds mvedpa eae Oia Tavr@v SredknrvOos kat 
mdavr ey é€avta meptéxov. But the Stoic mvetya, as Origen points out, is 
material : it is the warm air or ether which penetrates and gives life to 
all things and connects them together in one organic whole ; just as man’s 
body is unified by the living soul, which is also material, wrvetpa ovpputov 
nui ouvexes Tavtt TO oopate Sujxov (Chrys. ap. Galen [ippoc. et Plat. p. 
257). Posidonius defined God as mvetpa voepov kai mupad_s, ovK exov 
pev popdny, peraBaddvov Oe eis 6 BovdAeTat Kat cuveEopotovpevov macw (Stob. 
Ficl, 1 2 p. 58). The term wvetya is Aristotelian, it is the materiat basis of 
soul (Zeller 11 p. 483° foll. and note on WV. D.1 33 caeli ardorem). See 
the passage cited from Alex. Aphr. under consentiens above. 

continerentur : quast quodam vinculo, as we read in § 115. 

§ 20. Academicorum calumniam: cf. 113 n. and Acad. 1 14. 

uberius et fusius: ‘a more exuberant and flowing style’; this was 
not usual with the Stoics, of whom C. says (Orat. 11 159) brevius angus- 
tiusque genus sermonis affert, non liquidum, non fusum ac profluens, sed 
exile aridum concisum ac minutum, and Leg. 136 quae fuse olim disputa- 
bantur ac libere, ea nunc articulatim distincta dicuntur. The speeches of 
Antony and Brutus in Shakspeare may be taken as illustrating the two 
styles. We are told that Posidonius, whom C. here follows, was dis- 
tinguished from others of his school by a natural eloquence (Strabo 11 2 


§ 9). 
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ut Zeno solebat: his love of brevity is shown by the story told Diog. 
L. vit 20 etrdvros S€ Tivos dre pixpa att@ Soket Ta Aoyapia TaY irocopar, 
éyers, etre, TAANOH, Set pévroe kal Tas gvAAABAs Bpaxetas eivas, et Suvarov. 

concluduntur : see n. on I 89 argumentis sententiam conclusisti. 

profluens: agua profl. is the regular term for running water, see 
Of. 1. 52. [Ambros. 07.116. J. E. B. M.] 

conclusa: Jordan (//ermes 1880 p. 535) quotes from an inscription Esqwi- 
liis ab aqua conclusa, showing that the phrase was in regular use for a 
pond. So we often have locus conclusus, and Caesar B.G. 1-9 opposes 
mare conclusum to apertissimus Oceanus. 

orationis flumine convicia diluuntur: the imitation by Minucius 
c. 16 conviciorum amarissimam labem verborum veracium flumine diluere is 
sufficient to prove the correctness of the emendation convicia against 
Zumpt on the Orat. pro Murena § 13; compare also Ham. x1t 25, Plin. 
Ep. v1 12 cited by Heind. ; and for the general sense /%n. 11 3 cum fertur 
guast torrens oratio, quamvis multa cujusque modi rapiat, nihil tamen 
tencas.,.nUusquam coerceds. 

angustia: the Sing. is also found in Sall. fr. rv 20, Plin. V. 7. xtv 61, 
Tac. Ann. Iv 72, Dial. 8, Apul. Met. x 26. [Hieron. Ap. 133 § 11 angustia 
epistularis. J. E. B. M.] 

premebat: ‘compressed’, so pressus ‘concise’ in Orat. It 96, see n. on 
§ 149 below. ) 


Ak. Zeno’s arguinent for the divinity of the universe [and there- 
fore (indirectly) for the divine existence, since the universe exists]. 
(1) What has reason is better than what has not reason, therefore the 
universe, the best of things, has reason: similarly it may be proved 
to be wise, blessed, eternal, and therefore God. §§ 20, 21. 


This indirect argument is constantly used in Sext. Emp. see rx 85 
GAN €i aplotn eott diots 7 TOV KOTpoy OLoLtKOUGA, voepa TE ~aTaL Kal OTFOVdaia 
kat d@avatos’ rowavtn S€ tvyxavovca beds €otw'’ elo apa Geol. ib. § 118 
emel 9 TOU KOTpoU vats €oTiyv aitia THs Tod Gov KOGpov StakocpNoEws, 
ein Gy aitia Kat Tov pepov’ ei O€ TovTO, KpatioTy eoTiv’ ei S€ Kpatiatn éaTl, 
Aoyiky TE €aTL Kal voepa’ powers S€ aidws av ein’ n O€ ToLcavTn pvats 7 advTy 
eatt Oem’ €ote Toivuy Geos. So §$ 120, 122. 

Ch. vir § 21. quod ratione utitur: the same argument is given Leg. 
1116 cum omnia quae rationem habent praestent vis quae sint rationis expertia, 
nefasque sit dicere ullam rem praestare naturae omnium rerum, rationem 
tnesse in ea confitendum est; and Sext. Emp. 1x 104 ratw 6 Zivev noir, 
ei TO Aoytkov TOU py oylKod KpEiTTdv eaTLV, OVSeV SE ye KOTpOU KpEtTTOY eaTL, 
Aoytkov apa 6 kocpos* Kal WoaUTas emt TOD voEpod Kat euuyxias peTéxoVTOS. 
It was also employed, as Diog. L. tells us (vt 123), by Chrysippus, Apol- 
lodorus and Posidonius. For the answer to it see V.D. 11 21. 

haec meliora sunt quam ea quae sunt his carentia: the de- 
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monstrative /ic is careless'y used, 1st for the concrete existence, and 2nd 
for the abstract quality. The thought is more correctly expressed in § 46 
quod habeat sensum et rationem et mentem, id sit melius quam id quod his 
careat. For the subaudition of the abstract from the concrete see I 80 n. 

efficietur : there seems no reason why edd. should have departed from 
the best Mss by reading the Pres. here: the Fut. implies ‘will be proved, if 
we take the trouble to lay out the argument, as we have done in the 
previous case’. Cf. Roby § 1465. 


Ak (2) The universe must be sentient, because i has sentient 
parts, (3) the universe must have an animated and rational nature, 
because it gives birth to what is animated and rational, § 22. 


§ 22. nullius: used here as Gen. of nihil, instead of the more common 
nullius rec Madv. § 494 Obs. 3. ‘Where a part can feel, the whole cannot 
be without feeling’. | 

mundi partes sentientes: so Sext. Emp. 1x 85 7 ras Noyrxas mepe- 
éxovoa pices TavT@s €aTt AoytKy, ov yap otdv Te TO OAOV TOD pépous xXEtpoy Etvat, 
Philo Provid. 1 25, 32,51, 68. Lactant. 11 5 first controverts the argument 
(non est mundi pars homo, sicut corporis membrum. Potest enim mundus 
esse sine homine, sicut urbs et domus. Atqui ut domus unius hominis habi- 
taculum est, sic et mundus domicilium totius generis humani; et aliud est 
quod incolitur, aliud quod colt), and then turns it against the Stoics, sz 
mundi pars est homo, quia mortalis est homo, mortalis sit et mundus necesse 
est, nec tantum mortalis, sed etiam omnibus morbis subjectus, On the same 
principle, if the world is divine, its parts must be divine; therefore not 
man alone, but all sentient creatures divine. Lact. also points out the 
inconsistency of making the world the home of the gods (as in § 17) and 
then deifying the world itself. 

urget : 1 70, 111 76. 

angustius: used of close logical argument, as opposed to rhetorical 
amplification, cf. Orator 117 ertt haec facultas in eo quem volumus esse elo- 
quentem, ut definire rem possit, neque id faciat tam presse et anguste quam in 
edlis eruditissimis disputationibus fiert solet, sed, cum explanatius, tun 
etiam uberius ; Part. Orat. 139 vel anguste disserere, ut dialectict qui appel- 
lantur, vel, ut oratorem decet, late expromere ; above § 1 subtilitate. 7 

nihil quod animi—composque rationis: Sext. Emp. 1x 77 70 yevyn- 
TiKOY oytKov Kai Ppovipov mavrws Kal avTO Noy.Kov €aTe Kal Ppovipov, and more 
technically § 101 Zyvev d€ ard Zevoharvros tiv apopphv AaBov otrwot cuve- 
peta, TO mpoiguevov omépa AoyiKov Kal avTdO oyikov eat’ 6 S€ KOTpOS 
mpoleTar oTréppa oytKov, NoytKov apa 6 kicpos. Lact. 1 5 points out the 
fallacy, neque mundus generat hominem...nam hominem a principio idem 
deus fecit, qui et mundum. Disentangled from Stoic materialism it is the 
argument of the Psalmist (xciv 6) ‘He that planted the ear shall he not 
hear?’ Cf. below § 79. 
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nihil—id: for the pleonastic pronoun Allen cites 111 24 sed non omnia 
quae cursus certos habent, ea deo tribuenda sunt; see also below § 27 re- 
liqua quarta pars mundi, ea &e., UI 84 nihil esse... quin id intereat, 
Draeg. § 37. 

similitudine : so Chrysippus below § 38. 

rationem conclusit : see I 89 n. 

canentes tibiae: can. is constantly used both of the instrument (tibia 
cornu &e,) and the performer, cf. § 146. 

inesset in oliva scientia: the expression may be compared with 
Aristotle’s illustration of a final cause in nature (Phys. 11 8 p. 199) aromoy 
TO py olec Oa eveka Tov yiver Oa, eav py wou TO Kivoty BovAevoduevoy’ KaiToL 
kal n Téxvn od Bovdreverar’ kal yap ei evqv ev TH EvL@ 7 vavmNytKy, dpoiws ay 
pice éroiew’ wor ev tH TEXYN EveoTtL TO Evexa Tov Kal ev Poe, and with 
C’s supposition (fin. Iv 38) of an art of viticulture inherent in the 
vine. 

[fidiculas : see Mady. on /%n. Iv 75. Swainson. | 

numerose sonantes: so nwmerose cadere not unfrequently in Cic., and 
acute sonare Rh, P. vi 18. 

idem: if we take this as Neut. explained by cnesse musicam, we may 
perhaps retain the Ms reading. Otherwise, taking it as Masc., Baiter’s con- 
- jecture (/tem) seems required, because the stress is on identity of procedure, 
not of person, cf. below § 38 zem...debere. Ba. also reads item for idem in 
Murena § 21. 


Al. Physical argument for divine existence. (1) Heat is the 
cause of motion and of life: the whole universe is pervaded by heat : 
in it we find the governing principle (yyepovikov) of the universe. 
Therefore tt must have in the highest degree that reason which vs found 
even wn the inferior parts of the unierse. §§ 23—30. 


The Stoic idea of the divinity of fire may be illustrated by the words of 
Plut. (Conv. vit p. 703) ovdev yap aAo paddov euWiyo mpocéoixey 7) Top 
Kivovpevov Te Kal Tpepdpevoy SL avTov, Kal TH Aapmpornre SnAovY, @oTEP 7 
Wuy7, Kat capnvitoy amavra, and by those of a modern divine “ God is the 
fire of this world, its vital principle, a warm pervading presence every- 
where. What thing of outward nature can so picture to us the mysterious, 
the subtle, the quick, live, productive thought, which has always lifted 
men’s hearts and solemnized their faces, when they have said the word 
‘God’, as this strange thing, so heavenly, so unearthly, so terrible and 
yet so gracious; so full of creativeness, and yet so quick and fierce to 
sweep whatever opposes it out of its path ?...Here is the universe full of 
the diffused fire of divinity”. Philip Brooks Serm. on the Candle of the 
Lord. 


Ch. 1x § 23. dixeram—negaram: in English we should naturally use 
the preterite, where there was no danger of misconception, ‘since I have 
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begun to treat the subject otherwise than I at first proposed, for I said the 
first part needed no discussion’, but the Latin is more precise, marking by 
the difference of tense that the action déveram is prior to the action coept 
agere; Verr. Iv 48 tamen, quod antea dixeramus—argentum reddidit, 
Orator 101 redeo ad illam Platonis, de qua dixeram, rei formam, Marcell. 1 
diuturni silentii, quo eram his temporibus usus, finem hodiernus dies attulit. 
Brix cites a number of exx. from Plautus and Terence in his n. on Captive 
prol. 17 fugitivus dle, ut dixeram ante, and refers to Liibbert Syntax von 
guom }). 168; see above § 14 on evenerat. [Caesar uses dixeram with this 
force B. G. 11 § 1, 24 § 1, 28 § 1, and demonstraveram ib. Iv 27§ 2. R.] 

rationibus physicis: ‘by scientific reasoning’, ‘on grounds of natural 
philosophy ’, as distinguished from the general reasoning which precedes. 
Cf. below § 54, § 63, § 70, Div. 1 110 physica disputandi subtilitate. It may 
be questioned whether edd. are right in omitting the explanatory clause 
added in the Mss, see I 20 physiologiam n. 

confirmari: the Active is read by edd. after Dav. on the ground that 
Balbus at once carries out his wish himself, but the Passive is similarly 
used Quint. Hr. 11 1 § 2 ea te cura Liberatum volo, Att. vit 8 rem publicam 
defensam volunt, Div. 11 34. Perhaps the Passive may have been preferred 
as the more modest, giving less prominence to personal agency. 

quae alantur atque crescant: the lowest stage of organic hfe, cf. 
§ 33n. I have followed Ba. in reading atqgue for the et quae of Mss, because 
I can see nothing here to justify such precision of statement. Miiller 
(praef. p. viIt) cites § 22 quod animi quodque rationis est expers, and Leg. 
m1 12 haec est enim quam Scipio laudat in illis libris et quam maxime 
probat temperationem, but the latter is intentionally definite and the 
repetition of the Relative is also needed for clearness, while guodque in the 
former is by no means equivalent to e¢ quod. With some hesitation I 
have retained the Subjunctive both here and in § 33, the relative clause 
being in the one case subordinate to the Subj., in the other to the Inf, 
and allowing therefore the dependent verb to be in the Indefinite Subj. 
(‘all such things as have the property of growth’, a av tpépyrar as opposed 
to ra tpepomeva), though in a direct unconditional sentence we must have 
had the Ind. e.g. guae aluntur continent; cf. Draeger § 151. 5a, Tusc. 1 91 
natura si se sic habet, ut, quo modo initium nobis rerum omnium ortus noster 
afferat (for affert) sic exitium mors; Reid on Cato § 42 invitus fect ut for- 
tissimi virt fratrem ejicerem septem annis post quam consul fuisset (for 
fuerat); Wilkins on Orat. 11 2 quo etiam fect libentius ut eum sermonen, 
quem ili quondam inter se de his rebus habuissent, mandarem litteris (for 
habuerant); below § 46 nec dubium quin, quod animans sit...id sit melius 
quam quod his careat, where, apart from the subjunctival subordination, 
we should have had quod animans est, est melius; § 59 dictum est de 
sideribus ut jam appareat multitudo nec cessantium deorum nec ea quae agant 
molientium. I do not think however that we need employ this principle 
to explain the Subj. in Arch. 18 quoties hune vidi, cum litteram seripsisset 
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nullam, magnum numerum optimorum versuum de eis ipsis rebus, quae tum 
agerentur, dicere ex tempore (see n. in Reid’s ed.); the Subj. is that of 
indefinite repetition after the Inf.; agebantur would necessarily refer to a 
single occasion. [Mr Roby writes “I think that, where a short relative 
clause constituting a definition of an existing person or thing is used as 
the subject of the sentence, Cicero would employ the Indicative, notwith- 
standing its dependence on a Subjunctive, as below § 50 guibus pubescant 
quae oriuntur @ terra, and in Of. I 51 ut quae discripta sunt...teneantur, 
ib. 89 ut w% qui praesunt rei publicae...similes sint, 98 efficitur ut et ulud 
guod ad omnem honestatem pertinet...appareat. I should therefore prefer 
either to read aluntur and crescunt here, or to translate ‘which are to be 
fed and grow’”. It seems to me that a writer would use either Mood 
according to his feeling at the moment. He might have the class before 
him as a fixed and definite conception, irrespective of the changing indi- 
viduals of which it is composed, and of the particular character of the 
proposition in which it is included. In that case he uses the Indicative, 
but otherwise the Subjunctive. C. combines them below § 44 (:lristoteles) 
omnia quae moventur aut nutura movert censuit aut...quae autem natura 
moverentur, haec aut deorsum aut in sublime ferri, cf § 72 qui precabantur 
n. 

quod est calidum cietur motu suo: dvvawis avroxivnros Sext. IX 
76. In making fire the essential element the Stoics followed Heraclitus 
(cf. below tt 35) and Arist. (though the latter usually prefers the word 
Gepuorns to rip, see below) Lespir. c. 8 ro Civ Kai n ths Wuxns eis peta Oep- 
pornos Twos €oTW" Tupt yap epydcerar wavTa ... Tas pev ovY GdAas Suvdpers 
THs Wuxns advvaroy vrapyew avev ths Operrikis, TavTny O dvev Tod dpvatkov 
mupos, Gen. An. UL 11 yiverau © ev yn kai &v typo ta (da Kal Ta duta dua 
TO ev yn pev Vdwp Urapxew, ev & Vdare Tredpa, ev S€ To’tT@ wavTl Oepporynta 
Wouxixny, Oote Tpomoy TWA TavTa WoxAs elvae mAnpy, de Anim. 1 2 §$ 8 and 
16, Trendel. p. 1531, Zeller 111 p. 4833 foll, The argument, loosely stated 
by C., is as follows: ‘life depends upon movement; this movement is 
connected with the internal heat ; when heat goes, life departs’ ; cf. Seneca 
Len. wv 6 unde sanguinen, cujus cursu vitalis continetur calor ? 

§ 24. quod Cleanthes docet, quanta vis: quod is strictly speaking 
the relative explained by the following clause, as in I 2, 38, 11 93 quod 
nescio an ne in uno quidem versu tantum possit valere fortuna, Div. 11 87 quod 
Carneadem Clitomachus scribit dicere solitum, nusquam se fortunatiorem 
&c., cf. Tac. Ann, iv 4, Liv. xxvir7, “vn. 11 12, Caesar B. C. ut 68, Draeg. 
§ 484. In use guod becomes little more than a conjunction. 

Quin is: see Madv. § 440 a Obs. 3, and V. D. ur 34 cited on nihi1—id 
§ 22, Roby § 1688. 

nocte et die: Roby § 1182 cites Liv. xxv 39 nocte ac die bina castra 
expugnata. Nocte is naturally placed first in reference to the cena. 

reliquiis : cf. reliquiac cibi § 138. 

insit calor iis quas natura respuerit : I have followed Heind. in read- 
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ing ¢nsit for cnest, making it a part of the argument of Chrysippus, not a 
direct statement by Cic., as it would otherwise be difficult to explain the 
Subj. respuerit. The Inf. cnesse would have been more regular after the 
simple Relative (which I take cujus here to be); for its interchange with 
the Subj. in such cases, see n. on exsistit I 12 and below § 44. 

jam: transitional, cf. 1 30 n. | 

venae et arteriae: on the ancient view of these cf. § 138. Sch. refers 
to Gellius xvii 10, where it is said to be a common blunder, not only with 
the unscientific (e.g. Ov. Met. x 289 saliunt tentatae pollice venae, Persius 
it 107 tange miser venas), but even with physicians to speak of the pulsa- 
tion of the vein, guod venae quidem suapte vi immobiles sint...arteriae autem 
motu atque pulsu suo habitum et modum febrium demonstrent, and he adds 
the Greek definition odvypos éore SuaaroAn Kal cvaeTOAN ampoaiperos dptnpias 
kat kapdias. ‘There are occasions however in which a venous pulse becomes 
visible (Huxley, lem. Phys. p. 111). micare : to twitch or throb. 

animadversum est cum cor palpitaret: so Huxley ib. p. 47 ‘If the 
heart of a living animal be removed from the body, it will go on pulsating 
for a longer or a shorter time, much as it did in the body’. For constr. 
cf. 158 cum te anteferret n.; usually animadyv. is followed by Acc., or Acc. 
with Inf., or Interrogative Clause. mobiliter: Dv. 11 129 m. animus 
agitatur. 

ut imitaretur igneam celeritatem: ‘so as to resemble the flickering 
of flame’. 

terra editum: cf. 14 and Index under Periphrasis. 

caloris naturam: ‘the element of fire’ like terrena natura below ; 
so alvi natura § 136, cf n. on animi natura I 23. 

pertinentem: cf. 136; it is the divinus spiritus (see above § 19) per 
omnia maxima et minima aequali intentione diffusus ; Sen. ad Helv. vit 3 
(nferiora aeris tepent) eo spiritu qui omnibus animalibus arbustisque ac satis 
calidus est. Nihil enim viveret sine calore. 

§ 25. conflictu: the same word occurs Div. u 44 nubium conflictu ; 
cf. Aen. VI 6 quaerit pars semina flammae abstrusa in venis silicis. 

terram fumare calentem: I have printed this as a verse quotation, 
because it does not seem to me at all likely that C. could inadvertently 
have fallen into the hexameter metre, as Sch. thinks. It is true there 
is nothing very noticeable in the line, but neither is there in § 151 venas 
penitus abditas, or 11 37 cur se sol referat nec longius progrediatur solstiale 
orbi, where see n.; or Tuse. 1 34 ut multus e visceribus sanguis exeat. For 
the use of fwmo see Lucr. v 469 (at dawn) tellus fumare videtur; Plin. 
N. HW. 11 42 humidum a terra, alias vero propter vapores fumidum, exhalari 
caliginem certum est; Aen. XII 338 equi fumantes sudore. The evaporation 
which takes place from newly ploughed land is of course no proof of in- 
ternal heat, any more than the steaming of a damp towel before the fire, 
but is simply caused by the exposure of a damp surface to dry warm air. 
The vapour becomes visible if the exposed -surface is either colder or 
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warmer than the overlying air: in the former case the air is cooled by 
contact with the ground and its moisture discharged: in the latter case, 
the warm earth yields more vapour than the air can retain at the given 
temperature. See Huxley, Physiography, p. 44. It is not likely that a 
philosophic observer, like Posidonius, would have used so weak an argu- 
ment ; and this appears to me an additional reason for supposing that Cic. 
is here illustrating the Stoic doctrine by a quotation from some Latin poet. 

ex puteis jugibus: cf. Lucr. vi 840 frigidior porro in puteis aestate fit 
umor, rarescit quia terra calore, et semina siquae forte vaporis habet propere 
demittit in auras...Frigore cum premitur porro omnis terra coitque et quast 
concrescit, fit scilicet ut coeundo exprimat in puteos siquem gerit ipsa calorem ; 
Hippocr. de Nat. Pueri xxvi foll. ro kare ths yns Tod pev yxeyudvos Oeppov 
éate Tov dé bépeos uypdv, because the earth is wet in winter and pressed 
together from the weight of water, and so admits of no ventilation, but 
wet substances pressed together generate heat; Arist. Meteor. 1 12 § 11 
with Ideler’s n.; Strato, the successor of Theophrastus (ap. Seneca WV. Q. 
vi 13), hiberno tempore, cum supra terram frigus est, calent puter, nec minus 
specus atque omnes sub terra recessus ; quia eo se calor contulit superiora 
possidenti hiemi cedens, qui cum in inferiora pervenit et eo se, quantum poterat, 
ingessit, quo densior, hoc validior est; Seneca himself gives a more sensible 
account of the matter (V. Q. Iv 2) Oenopides Chius ait hieme calorem sub 
tervis contineri ; ideo et specus calidos esse et tepidiorem putes aquam... 
Aqua et specus et puter tepent, quia aera rigentem extrinsecus non recipiunt ; 
wa non calorem habent, sed frigus excludunt; Macrob. Sat. vit 8 § 10 usu 
tibi compertum est aquas quae de altis putets hauriuntur fumare hieme, 
aestate frigescere foll., Plin. VW. H. 11 106, xxx1 2, Theoph. Fr. 3 § 16 
Wimmer, Diod. 141. From a comparison of the passages quoted from 
Lucr. and Hippocr. it seems that ea before Azeme must refer to terrae, 
not to vis; there is great awkwardness in the unnecessary iz terris which 
follows—perhaps the Pl. generalizes, meaning terrestrial heat. generally, 
while the S. terra refers to the particular spot where the well is situated— 
but in any case calorem would be more awkward, if we understand ea of vis 
caloris. Sch. compares the repetition of aquae § 26, natura m1 28 (and 
34), belua Rk. P. 1t 67. Most edd. alter the Subjunctives contineatur, sit, 
contineant, but they are intentionally used to show that C. is here merely 
a reporter, and does not vouch for the validity of the reasons assigned. 

vis caloris: cf. 1 54 n. and potestas plumbi Lucr. v 1241. 

terrae cavernis: so in § 151. The order wis terr. cav. cal. is very 
unusual. 

Ch. x $26. longa est oratio: cf. 119 Zongum est. 

terra concipiat semina: ‘receives in its bosom’, so Divin. 11 68 censes 
ante coronam herbae exstitisse quam conceptuir esse semen ? 

ipsa ex se generata : i.e. by spontaneous generation, adréuaros yéveots 
Arist. An. 1 4 §2 (generatio aequivoca). Compare Arist. Hist. An. v 1 
Kowov ev ody TLUEBEBNKE Kal emi Tay Cdwv, doTEp Kal emt ToY huTev’ Ta pev 
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yap amd o7épparos érépwv hutay, tra & avropara yiverat, cvatdons Twos 
ToLavTNS apxis, Kat TovT@Y Ta pev ek THS yns AapBaver THY Tpopny, ta B ev 
érépos eyyivera putois, eomep eipnrar ev TH Oewpia TH Trept urdy, also c. 
19 and vi 15, Gen. An. 1 § 11 ra pév yap (raév puTaev) ek omepparos yivera, Ta 
& donep adtoparicovons tis picews’ yivera yap } THs ys onTonévns 7 popiov 
TWov ev Tols- puToIs. eva yap avTa pev ov ouvictatar KaO avTa xwpis, EV 
érépous & éyyiverar Sévdpeawy, otov 6 ids (mistletoe) ; for other exx. see Bonitz’s 
Index under avréparos, Theoph. H. P. 11 1 ai yevéoess trav Sevdpov kai ddws 
Tov purav i avropatae i) awd omépparos x.7.A., ib. 1 1 § 4, and, on aequi- 
vocal generation of animals, J/eteor. Iv 1 § 18 Ideler, 11 p. 449, Sext. Emp. 
P. H.1 14 § 40, Lucr. u 871, v 797. The words stirpibus infixa are, I 
think, equivalent to érépois éyyiverar burots in the passages quoted from 
Arist., and refer to parasitic plants, such as the mistletoe, guod non sua 
seminat arbos (Aen. VI 206), and perhaps to fungous growths. Spontaneous 
generation is probably mentioned as giving the strongest proof of the 
generative virtue of heat (calido solis concreta vapore). For ipsa see Roby 
§ 2264 b. 

temperatione caloris: ‘by the due proportion of heat’, cf. below § 28, 
§ 49 (soltis accessus et recessus) caloris modum temperant, § 131 (ventorum 
flatu nimit temperantur calores, Aristotle (Anima 11 4 § 8) makes heat 
the condition, not the cause of growth, doxet dé tucw 1 tov rupds dvats 
amos airia eivat THs Tpopys Kal ths av&joews* Kal yap avTo daiverar 
pOvoY TOY THpAT@Y 7) TOY TTOLXElwy Tpehopuevoy Kal avEavopevoy...7o dé TUV- 
Gitioy pév ToS EOTIVY, OV pHVY amas ye aiTLov, GANA paddoy 7 uy7. ea: 
on the pleonastic Demonstrative see above § 24 nzhil...id. 

ipse. liquor aquae: ‘the very fact of the fluidity of water, inde- 
pendently of any other proof’. So in Lucr. 1 454 liguor is said to be the 
property of water, as heat of fire. The mss generaily read effusio after 
declarat. Probably this is a gloss to explain liguor. In a few Mss the 
text is altered to make it grammatical. It is an objection to Madyv.’s 
emendation (e¢ fusio) that it creates confusion by interposing a noun of 
the same gender between the relative and its antecedent. primum : 
this is opposed to atgue etiam maria below. 

nive pruinaque concresceret: we should rather have expected in 
nivem pruimamque as we find wmorem in lapidem concrescere Plin. WV. H. 
xxxv1 45. In Lucr. 111 20 (nix concreta pruina) we have a similar ex- 
pression, where pruina is Abl. of Cause, being used loosely of frost, and we 
might at first sight be inclined to explain it similarly here, since frigoribus 
must certainly denote a cause; but the addition of nive seems to show 
that we must take these ablatives to denote the manner of congelation, as 
probably in Virg. G. 11 376 frigora...cana concreta pruina. [Swainson cites 
Ov. M. v 673 rigido concrescere rostro ora videt.] 

frigoribus : ‘frost’, may be added to Draeger’s list ($§ 7, 8) of plural 
abstracts used for concretes, cf. below § 98. 

frigoribus adjectis: ‘through the application of different kinds of 
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cold’, There is something tempting in Heind.’s emendation adstrictus, 
which is constantly used of the effect of cold, as by Lucr. v 436 Scythicas 
adstringens Bosporus undas; but adjectis corresponds to admixto in the 
previous sentence ; we find it often used for the making up of potions in 
Celsus, as adjicere sulphur aquae. 7 
tabescit: cf. Lucr. vi 964 (sol) nives:radiis tabescere cogit and Liv. 
XXI 36 tubes liquentis nivis ‘slush’. 

maria tepescunt: Min. 18 Britannia sole deficitur, sed circumfpluentis 
mares Oe recreatur (the Gulf Stream, as we say). Sch. quotes Plut. 
ay. @. C8: ae tis Oardoons cipuutov otcav Oepydtnta expimicovcr paddov 
of avepnou kal tpéovow. 

aer qui natura est maxime frigidus: Aristotle explained the origin of 
the four elements out of the original vAy (the potentiality of material existence) 
by the combination with it of the four contraries, hot, cold, wet, dry ; fire 
is matter which is warm and dry, air matter which is warm and moist, 
water is cold and moist, earth cold and dry; but the distinctive and 
prominent quality of fire is heat, of air moisture, of water cold, of earth 
dryness. The Stoics not unnaturally interchanged the characteristics of 
air and water. See Zeller 11 439 foll., Arist. Gen. Corr. If 1 npets Se 
apev eivai twa bAnv TOV Copdtav Tov aicOnTay, GANA TadTNnY OV XwpLOTHY 
GAN det per’ evartidcews, CE Ae yiverat TA Kao’peva CTTOLXELA...BOTE TPATOV 
pev TO Suvdwer cGpa alabnrov apxy, Sevtepov Sé ai evavtidcets, A€yo 8 oioy 
Oepyorns Kal Wuxporns, tpitov © On up Kal Vdwp kal Ta Toladvra, ibid. 3, 
Meteorol. 1 2, tv 1 with Ideler’s nn. and, on the Stoics, Diog. L. vit 137 ra 
5) rérrapa orotyeta eivae opod thy Amotov ovoiay, THY UAnv, etvar O€ TO eV 
mip TO Oepudv, ro dé VSap TO vypor, Tov b€ apa TO Wuyxpor, Kal THY yHv TO 
Enpor, Seneca Lp. 31 nihil sine aere frigidum. Plutarch (de Primo Frigido 
c. 9, p. 948), after arguing that -cold is not a mere absence of heat, says 
that Empedocles and Strato assigned the quality of cold to water, the 
Stoics to air (p. 952 Xpvoumos dépa mpdros Woxpov), but that it might 
with equal justice be ascribed to earth. 

§ 27. ille vero et multo quidem calore admixtus est: ‘No in- 
deed: it has an admixture of heat, and a very considerable admixture too’. 
For exx. of the emphatic vero see 1 86 and Index, also Div. 1 114 nonne ea 
praediait quae facta sunt? Ile vero, et ea quidem quae...ib. § 132, Of: 1 89. 
Ruhnken wished to omit the sentence as a mere repetition of we pre- 
cedes, but Stamm (p. 32) rightly defends it as natural to the warmth of 
debate, comparing § 94 et multo quidem, ut 40 mihi quidem sane multt 
videntur. On the heat contained in air, see Seneca V.Q. 11 10 swmma 
pars ejus (aeris) siccissima calidissimaque et ob hoc etiam tenuissima est 
propter viciniam. aeternorum ignium (see below § 117)...dénferiora quoque 
tepent, primum terrarum halitu, qui multum secum calidi adfert, deinde 
quia radii solis replicantur...deinde etiam illo spiritu, qui omnibus animali- 
bus arbustisque ac satis calidus est; nihil enim viveret sine calore,..hae tot 
partes ejus, fertiles rerum, habent aliquid teporis, quoniam quidem 
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sterile frigus est, calor gignit. Media ergo pars aeris ab his submota in 
frigore suo manet. Natura enim aeris gelida est. Plutarch cites (Prim. 
Frig. p. 951) Posidonius as witnessing involuntarily that the water which 
sends up the vapour is the cause of the coldness in the air. 

oritur ex respiratione aquarum: cf. Arist. Gen. Corr. 1 3 6 & anp 
Oeppov Kat vypov, otov atpis yap 6 dnp, Stob. “el. 1 446 (Chrysippus holds) 
dro Tov Vdatos Tov aépa e&jpOa Kabarep eLatpicbevta oaipixds Kat Trept- 
kex’oOa, Philo Lncorr, Mundi § 21 (yh) tyxopévn eis USop peradrapBaver 
Thy petaBoryy, TO 8 Vdwp eEatpiCopevoy eis aépa, Plac. Phil. 1 3 § 26 p. 877 
(Heraclitus and Hippasus held) véep dvabvpidpevov dépa yiverOa. See on 
the interchange of the elements generally § 84 and 117 with the nn. 
respiratio: apparently not used elsewhere in the sense of dvaOvpiaats. 

is autem: i.e. vapor. 

quam similitudinem: ‘the likeness of which’, Roby § 1279. Sch. 
quotes two instances from Fin. V 42 ea sequimur ad quae nati sumus. 
Quam similitudinem videmus in bestiis, and suam cuique rei naturam esse 
ad vivendum ducem: quae similitudo in genere etiam humano apparet, where 
Madvy. cites Of. 1 14 ‘man has a natural perception of symmetry in outward 
things, quam similitudinem natura ab oculis ad mentem transferens seeks 
the fitting mean in action’, Orat. 11 53 hane similitudinem scribendi multi 
secutt sunt, i.e. a style of writing like that before described. Madv. notes 
(1) the peculiarity in the use of the abstract s¢mzlitudo for the concrete, 
for which he cites T'use. Iv 23 dum morbis corporum comparatur morborum 
animé similitudo=morbi similes comparantur ; and (2) the case of the pro- 
noun made loosely to agree with the governing substantive, for which he cites 
Fin. 11 66 stuprata per vim Lucretia se ipsa interfecit. Hie dolor populi Ro- 
mani cause libertatis fuit, where hic=hine ortus, 1 11 haec defensio=hujus 
ret def., cf. Nepos Lys. 3 quo dolore incensus for cujus dolore, Dat. 9 in quo 
etinere ‘in the journey to which place’, Cic. Lael. 3 in eam ipsam mentionem 
=ejus rev ment. (where see Seyftert), ib. 2 in ewm sermonem incidere qui tum 
multis erat im ore, 38 ex hoc numero=ex horum numero, pro Mil. 74 qua 
nvidia =cujus inv.; similarly, 1 Pet. 111 21 6 Kal vpas avtitruTov viv oder. 

in iis aquis quae effervescunt: the readings vary, and I think it pos- 
sible that Allen may be right in supposing the original to have been in 
aeneis quae eff. The syllable aen would easily be lost after a, and it 
would be natural to supply aguis. Heind. inserts in aeneis after quae, 
citing Plin. VY. H. xx 19 lento igni in aeneo subfervefactis (sordibus). 

subditis ignibus: cf. Liv. vi1r 50 domum ambitiosam subdito igne con- 
eremavit, and other exx. in Dav. ; 

quarta pars mundi: the 4th element was divided by the Stoics into 
(1) the wip’ rexvixoy or ether, Aristotle’s wéymrn ovoia, the seat of life and 
reason, which, while it permeated this lower world, being mixed up with 
the three other elements, as above stated, and showing itself especially in 
all animated beings (hic noster calor § 30, ignis corporeus § 41), existed in _ 
its purest form in the higher regions of space where it is collected into the 
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heavenly bodies (ardor caelestis qui aether vel caelum nominatur § 41); and 
(2) the rip drexvov (hic noster ignis quem usus vitae requirit, vonfector con- 
sumptorque omnium, ib.). ; 

ea et ipsa: on the pleonastic demonstrative see above § 22, 24, 26, 
Fin, v 23 ista animé tranquillitas, ea est ipsa beata vita, where Mady. says 
gravius insignitur ea notio quae in substantivo inest, ib. 22 conjunct7o...id 
ipsum honestum quod effici vult, id efficit turpe, cf. Draeg. § 37. 

natura fervida: from a comparison of § 26 aer qui natura est frigidus, — 
it would seem that we must translate: this ‘fiery by nature’ rather than 
‘of a fiery nature’. | 

§ 28. simili parique: often joined, as in § 153; so par et aequalis, 
par et idem; but sometimes contrasted, as in Quint. x 1 § 102 (of Livy and 
Sallust) pares magis quam similes. The phrase is here used to allow for 
the distinction which might be made between fire and ether, or between 
the mip drexvov and rtp reyvixor, cf. below § 41. 

in tanta diuturnitate: ‘that its continued preservation for so long a 
time is due to a like element’, Roby § 1975; cf. §§ 51, 95 in omni aeterni- 
tate, 36 in aeterno temporis spatio. 

in omni natura fusum: cf. fusus in corpore § 18. 

a quo: somewhat rare with nascor, but the connexion is obscured by 
the length of the sentence, cf. below § 60 a deo natum. 

procreandi vis—gignendi: the male and female principles of genera- 
tion, cf. Arist. Gen. An. I 3 mavrav pev yap ev TO oTéppate evuTTapyxet, 
Omep Trovet yovtpa eivar TA OTéppata, TO KaAovpevoyv Oeppov’ TotTo & ov mip 
ovde rovavtn Svvapmis eat, adda TO eumeprbapBavopevoy ev TH OTéppate Kal 
év TO adpoder mvedpa Kai 7 ev TO oméppate vats, dvddoyov ovca TO TaV 
dotpev arovxei@, ib. 11, 11 1, also Respir. c. 8 cited on § 238, anim. 11 4 § 8 
cited on § 26. The Stoics insisted much on the analogy between creation and 
generation, and marked this by the term Adyos omepparixos used of the 
divine element of fire, see nn. on § 57, 81, 86. The fact that heat is 
necessary for birth and growth is here taken to prove that it possesses a 
generative power. 

quorum stirpes terra continentur: for similar periphrasis see § 83 
ea quae a terra stirpibus continentur and Index. Note that the mood is 
here unaffected by the subjunctival subordination. 

Ch. x1§ 29. natura est igitur quae contineat mundum. None of the 
edd. question the Ms reading here, but it seems to me very unsuitable to the 
context. From § 23 the argument has been as follows : ‘animal and vegetable 
life is sustained by internal heat, which is the cause of all motion. This 
heat is also the source of life in the universe. Traces of it may be seen in 
the sparks of flints, hot springs, the very fluidity of water. Nay even air, 
the coldest element, contains heat’. Then in § 29 it proceeds ‘this living 
principle must be the ruling principle of the world, it must possess all the 
properties of its parts, it must be rational and sensitive, it must in fine be 
asoul’, But the prominent position of natura would imply rather that it 
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followed an argument, such as we have below § 82 and in Sext. Emp. 1x 
81, to prove that the unifying principle of the world is a duos and not a 
mere és. Unless some such argument has been lost here, I think the 
true reading must be Lst igitur ignea quaedam natura or something of the 
kind. Again the prominence given to natwra makes more awkward the 
recurrence of the word in another sense just below. I cannot agree with 
Sch. in taking it as a predicate of the foregoing subject calidwuin illud. 

contineat: C. uses this word to translate cuvéy, by which the Stgics 
expressed the organic unity of the world. In spite of the centrifugal 
tendency of some of its parts it is held together by the all-pervading ether, 
and in a less degree by the second active element, air, see below § 83, 115, 
117 and Plut. Comm. Not. 49 ynhv pev yap toaor kat Vdwp ove avta cuveyet 
ovte €repa, mvevpatikns Sé petoxn Kal mup@dovs Suvayews THY Evornta Siav- 
Adrrew' dépa S€ Kal Tip avTov Te eivae Se evroviav exrarika (expansive 
owing to their own elasticity), cat tots duoiv exeivos eyxexpapéva Tovov 
mapéxe Kal TO porov Kai ovorddes, Cf. Store. Rep. 43. Similarly we have 
calore teneantur 31, sustineantur 28, retinentur 30, cf. Hirzel p. 94, Arist. 
Phys. V 2 p. 226 b. 


omnem naturam: ‘every thing that exists by nature, i.e. every ele- 


ment or organism’, referring apparently to mundus, not to natura above. 

quae non solitaria sit: ‘provided it does not stand alone and is not a 
simple substance’. The argument is given with more precision by Sextus 
IX 119 kat pny ev marti Trodkvpepet oopate Kal kata pvaow SiorKovpeva gore 
TL TO Kuptedov’ Ka 6 Kal ef nuady pev f) ev Kkapdia TodTO TUyyavew aELodTat 7 
év éyxepadr@ 7) ev GdA@ Tui péper TOU Godpuaros’ em b€ rdv utady ov Kata 
Tov avTov TpoTroV, GAN ed wv pev Kata Tas pitas, ef dy O€ KaTa THY KOuND, 
ep av dé kata 7O eyxapd.ov (the pith). dore émel Kat 0 Kocpos UTO hicews 
Swotxetrar ToAupepys KabeoTas, ein dv TL ev avT@ TO KupLevov Kal TO MpoKarap- 
Xopevov TOY KuNnoewv’ ovdev Se Suvarov elvar ToLWdTOY 7 THY TAY dvTaY piou, 
tis Oeds eatw. See ib. § 102. The Stoics held roy drov xdcpor, (Gov ovta 
kal €uwuyov Kat Noytkov, Exey NyepwoveKoY nd TOV aifepa or, in the equivalent 
phrase of Chrysippus and Posidonius, rov ovpavov (Cleanthes eae TOV 
nrvov), Diog. L. vir 139, Zeller 111 p. 137. 

cum alio juncta: Madv. #%n. p. Lxvi n. totam einen Cicero 
obscuravit et inanem reddidit, cum odpa wodrupepées sic interpretatus est, non, 
ut debuit, ‘quae esset ex pluribus partibus ipsa composita’. 

principatus: also used in Zwusc. 1 20 (Plato triplicem finxit animum, 
cujus principatum, id est rationem, in capite sicut in arce posuit) for the 
Stoic ro Hyeporxdy, better translated principale by Seneca Ep. 92 1, &c. 
Diog. L. gives the definition (vit 159) ryepovixdy eivar rd KUpLOTAaTOV THS 
Wuxis, €v 6 ai davraciat kai ai opal yivovra Kai dOev 6 Aéyos dvaméumerat: 
Omep eivae ev kapdia, cf. Sext. Emp. 1x 102 dons yap dicews kal Wuxis 7 
KaTapx} Ths Kunoews yiverOa Soxet dad yepovkod Kal waca ai ém ra 
pépn Tov odov e€arooreAopevan Suvapers OS amd Twos TNYs TOD TyEewortKod 
eEarootehAovtat, Gate macay Svvapiy THY Tepl TO p€pos Ovaay Kal mepl TO 
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Odov etvar Sia TO ard Tod ev alto Hyewovixov Siadidocba. The word is con- 
stantly recurring in Epictetiis and Aurelius. 

ut in homine mentem: the regular construction would have been wt 
est mens in homine, but the verb is omitted, and the subject subordinated 
to the general construction necesse est habere; for exx. of similar attraction 
see I 82 Sospitam, 86 quam te, and Madv. fin. Ir 88. 

quiddam simile mentis: so Arist. (ist. An. VII 1 p. 588 &veore yap 
€v Tois mAeioToLs Kal TOV AAdov (dav tyvn TeV Tepl THY WuynY Tporer... 
&s yap év avOpdra téxyn Kai copia Kal ovveois, ovTwS Eviots TOY (Hv EeoTI 
Tis €répa ToravTn Gvorky Ovvaues, cf. Hin. V 38 sunt bestiae quaedam in quibus 
mest aliquid simile virtutis, ut tr leonibus, ut in canibus, ut in equis, im 
quibus non corporum solum, ut in suibus, sed etiam animorum aliqua ex 
- parte motus quosdam videmus ; Seneca de lra 1 8 muta animalia humanis 
affectibus carent: habent autem siniles illis quosdam impulsus ; Chalcidius 
wn Tim. c. 217 (cited by Hirzel p. 214) habent quippe etiam muta vim 
animae principalem, qua discernunt cibos, imaginantur, declinant insidias, 
pracrupta et praecipitia supersiliunt, necessitudinem recognoscunt, non tamen 
rationabilem, quin potius naturalem. Solus vero homo ex mortalibus prin- 
cipali mentis bono, hoc est ratione, utitur, ut ait idem Chrysippus. 

rerum appetitus: more fully described below § 34 cum quodam ap- 
petitu accessum ad res salutares, a pestiferis recessum. 

radicibus inesse principatus: so Aristotle says (P..A.1v 7) that plants 
have their head and their mouth in their roots. 

[omnium rerum potestate dominatuque dignissimum: ‘most worthy 
of authority and lordship over all things’, So the pater familias has 
potestas over his children, dominiwm over his slaves. R.] 

§ 30. in partibus mundi: we have had the argument from the 
rationality of the part to that of the whole before in §§ 18 and 22. 

et acriora quidem: so above § 18 et eam quidem acriorem, and just 
below acerrimo ardore. 

res omnes complexa teneat: so of the circle figuras o. c. continet § 47. 

natura divina contineri: for the absence of the preposition cf. § 16 
quo conficiuntur, 83 terra natura tenetur, 85 nat. regatur, Madv. Fin. iv 17 
natura tributum, and Acad, 1 28 cited below : for its use, below § 33. 

Al (2) The mundane heat is far purer than our earthly heat, 
therefore it must possess the properties of heat, motion and life, in a 
higher degree ; and tt acts freely, not under any coercion from without. 
§§ 30, 31. : 


perlucidior: more brilliant, free from smoke or haze. 

retinentur : ‘are preserved’ (kept back from dissolution), =retinetur in 
vita Fin. 1 61. . 

§ 31. non agitatus ab alio: Chrysippus held eta ro bv mvetpa 
KLVOUV EaVvTO Tpds EaUTO, i) Tvedpa €avTO KivoUY TpdTgw Kal Omicw, Stob. Ecl. 1 


374. 
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quod pellat—teneatur : ‘so as to set in motion a heat that is to hold 
the world together’. 

quid potest esse mundo valentius: for this and for the whole 
passage compare the view of Antiochus as given in Acad. 1 28 partes esse 
mundi omnia quae insint in eo, quae natura sentiente teneantur, in qua 
ratio perfecta insit, quae sit eadem sempiterna (nihil enim valentius esse, a 
quo wtereat); quam vim animum esse dicunt mundi, eandemque esse 
mentem sapientiamque perfectam, quem dewm appellant; and Chrysippus | 
ap. Plut. Sto. Rep. p. 1050 nothing can resist the will of nature da ro pyr 
eEwbev eivar TO evoTnoopmevoy TH OlKOVomia, MNTE TOV pEepav pndev ExELY OT@S 
kuwnOnoeta 7) oxnTEL GAAwWS 7 KATA THY KoLWnY draw, see below, § 35 nulla 
res potest umpedire. 


A1(3) What is selfmoved is soul: the mundane heat is self- 
moved and therefore of the nature of soul. (4) If the wniwerse were 
not possessed of reason, the whole would be inferior to the part which 
is possessed of reason, which is absurd. § 32. 


Ch. x1 § 32. audiamus enim: gives a reason for the penultimate 
sentence. | 

Platonem...deum: Cicero’s own opinion of Plato is given in a well- 
known sentence, Zusc. 1 39 errare me hercule malo cum Platone...quam 
cum istis (deniers of immortality) vera sentire, and Att. Iv 16 deus ile 
noster Plato, ef. Leg. 111; but in this he merely follows the eclectic Stoics ; 
thus we read of Panaetius (Z'use. 1 79) Platonem omnibus locis divinum, 
saprentissimum, sanctissimum, Homerum philosophorum appellat, cf. Fin. Iv 
79; and of Posidonius, whom C. is here copying, Galen tells us (Hipp. 
Plat. p. 421) that he was a great admirer of Plato kai Getov doradet. On 
the other hand the older Stoics e.g. Chrysippus argued strongly against 
Plato, cf. Galen ib. p. 468 K kal mepi rovtay o Xp. éemnpedter tov TAar@va. 
For the use of the term deus cf. Orat. 1 106 equidem te (Crassum) in dicendo 
semper putavi deum, 1 179 dispositio argumentorum in qua tu (Antonius) 
mihi semper deus vidert soles, ib. 1153; Augustine (C. D. 11 14) says of Labeo, 
the mime, Platonem L. inter semideos commemorandum putavit, sicut 
Hlerculem, sicut Romulum ; semideos autem heroibus anteponit, sed utrosque - 
enter numina collocat. = 

duo placet esse motus: Plato Zim. 89 trav 8 ad kujoewr 7 €v EavT@ 
bp éavTov adpiorn kivnows’ pddiora yap TH SvavontiKH Kal TH TOD TayTOs KLWHTEL 
Evyyevns...y S€ vm Gddov yeipov. He uses this contrast to prove the 
divine existence Leg. x 892—898, and Phaedr. 245, a passage translated by 
C. in Tusc. 1 58, and R. P. vi 28, see following nn. and below § 44. 

unum suum: for. exx. of se, swus, referring to other than the subj. of 
the sentence see §§ 124 sui conservandi, 158 se esse generatos. | 

hunc autem motum in solis animis: thus given Tusc. 1 54 cum 
pateat igitur aeternum id esse quod a se ipso moveatur, quis est gui hance 
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naturam animis esse tributam neget ? inanimum est enim omne quod pulsu 
agitatur externo; quod autem est animal, id motu cretur interrore et suo: 
nam haee est propria natura animi atque vis; and just before, eta fit, ut 
motus principium ex eo sit quod ipsum a se movetur, The argument from 
the fact of motion to a First Mover was also employed by Aristotle, 
Met. xu1 6 p. 1071 b éare ri det Kwovpevov Kivnow amavotov...€aTe Tolvuy Te 
kal 0 kever: and by the Stoics, cf. Sextus 1x 75 rv trav Ohwy UAnv Oewporvres 
Kwouperny...evAOyas av okeTToi“eba TO KLVodY avTHY’ ToUTO dé ovK GAXO TL 
mibavov eotw eivar i) Sivapuw Twa Ov avtns wepournkviay, kaOarep nuiv ouy7 
meoitnkev’ avn odv 4 Svvayis 7rou avToKinTos eat 7 Um GAAns Kweirat 
Suvduews (ad infinitum, which is absurd), éore tus dpa Ka@ éavrny adro- 
kivntos Svvapis, Hrs av ein Oela Kai didsos. 

esse ponit: Wyttenbach’s assertion that the Latin idiom is either 
wn animis ponit, or in animis esse statuit, is disproved by Madv. Fin. v 73 
positum est a nobis in wis esse rebus, Acad. 1 19 corporis autem alia ponebant 
esse in toto, alia in partibus. 

mundi ardor—animus: Plato held that the world was a living crea- 
ture and divine (€dov eupuxov évvowy tre Tim. § 11) but still it was created, 
the work of the Demiurgus. He did not believe in any thinking matter, 
as the Stoics did, and would never have identified ardor with animus ; ef. 
Cic. Tim. ¢. 6 ste deus ile aeternus hune perfecte beatum deum procreavit 
(out of the four elements), animumque ut dominum atque imperantem 
oboedienti praefecit corpori; c. 14 animus sensum omnem effugit oculorum, 
at ignis, anima, aqua, terra, corpora sunt, eaque cernuntur. 

mundum universum pluris esse quam partem: Sext. Ix 85 ov yap 
olovte TO dAOV TOU pLEpous XEtpov Etvat. 

hominem, quoniam rationis esset particeps, pluris esse quam 
mundum oporteret: the readings here are noticeable ; in three lines we 
have (according to edd.) est—sit—est—-esset—est—est—esse ; but the autho- 
rity for the 3rd est is only a correction in one of Orelli’s Mss (V2), and for the 
4th an original reading in one (B), and a correction in two others (AV). 
Esset is the original reading of all his six Mss in the former case, and of 
five out of the six in the latter. I believe that the latter esset at any rate is 
right; and had indeed written this as a conjectural emendation in the 
margin, before I discovered that it was the original reading. It is subor- 
dinated to the Inf. in order to show that it gives the reason for the fol- 
lowing pluris esse, not for the preceding pars est, and the tense is attracted 
to that of the principal verb, as in passages quoted on mallem audire § 2. 
It is possible that gui esset also may be right, meaning ‘though he is a 
part’, but I think that Cic. would have shrunk from repeating esset so 
often with a different force, and that this esse¢ has arisen merely from 
careless assimilation. ‘The corrections in AV were probably intended for 
this gui esset. For the thought compare Pascal Pensées 1 6 ‘Vhomme 
nest qwun roseau...mais cest un roseau pensant. Il ne faut pas que 
Punivers entier s'arme pour l’écraser... Mais quand lunivers l’écraserait, 
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Vhomme serait encore plus noble que ce qui le tue, parce quwil sait quwil 
meurt...?univers n’en sait rien’. 


Am. Argument from the Scale of Existence. (1) We observe the 
gradual ascent from vegetable to animal life, from animal to human, 
the last showing the potentiality of virtue and wisdom: hence we 
infer a yet higher stage, the divine, which rs essentially and always 
virtuous and wise. §§ 33, 34. 


§ 33. incohatis naturis: ‘rudimentary orders of being’, cf. 1 56 
incohatam u., Leg. 1 27 prima et incohata intellegentia, Tim. c. 4 quae sunt 
nobis nota animantia sunt...omnia in quaedam genera partita aut incohata, 
nulla ex parte perfecta, ‘the only perfect animal is that ideal which the 
Demiurgus copied in making the world’. The argument from the Scale 
of Existence appears first in Arist. fr. 15 xaOodov yap év ois éori te BeArLov, 
év TOUTOLS EOTL TL Kal GptoTov" emet ovY ev Tos OvaW €aTW GAXO GAXov BEATLOP, 
éoTw apa Tt kal Gpiotov, Orep etn av TO Oeiov. It was borrowed from him by 
Cleanthes (ap. Sext. Ix 88) ef fvow hiceds eats xpeitrwy, ein av Tus apiotn 
vows’ ei Wuxn Wuyns €ore Kpeitrw@y, ein ay Tis apiorn Wyn’ Kal ef Cdov 
Tolvuy Kpeirrov eote Cov, ein Gv TL Kpatiotov Caov' od yap eis ameipor 
exnintew mépuke Ta Toraita. ‘Of all creatures on earth man is best, but 
he cannot be the absolutely best owing to his moral and physical weakness. 
No! man is dredés kal wodd keywpiopevoy tov tedelov. That which is 
perfect must be fulfilled with all virtues and unapproachable by evil 
(wacats Tals apetais oupmeTANpw@pevoy Kal TavTos KakoU aveTidexTov) ; and 
this perfection we ascribe to God alone’. The physical argument is given 
in greater detail, ibid. § 81 ‘the life of the universe shows itself in four 
degrees of power (1) e&s the unifying principle in inorganic matter, 
(2) pvous the principle of growth in plants, (3) Wuy7 the principle of move- 
ment in animals, (4) Aoye«y Wey7 or vods in man; by which of these is 
the universe itself held together? Not by simple és, as in stones, for that 
admits of no change, but by some form of divas, and that the highest 
form viz. the rational soul’. Cic. here omits the lowest grade and dis- 
tinguishes two grades of the rational soul, the imperfect belonging to man, 
the perfect existing only in God (as in Sext. § 88 and Anton. vi 14 where 
see Gataker). Compare Philo Mund. Op. § 24 rév dvrwy ra pev odre dperis 
vdTe Kaklas peTexel, @orrep SuTa Kal (@a Gdoya...ta S€ at porns KeKowwdyynKeV 
dpetijs, duéroxa maons Ovta kaklas, @oTEp of aoTépes’ ovTOL yap (dd TE eva 
Aéyorrat kat (da voepa’ pwaddAov d€ vovs avtadv Oo ExaoTos, Gos OC GA@VY oTOv-- 
Saios Kal mavtos averidextos Kakov"’ Ta dé THs puts eote picews, womeEp 
avOpwmos, os emidéxerar Ta évavtia, ppovnow Kai adpoovyny...aperny kat 
kaxiay, ib. § 50 on the Aoyexal Oeiar ioes, who may be justly called peya- 
AoroAtra, citizens of the universe. Other passages bearing on the Physical 
Scale are cited by Zeller rv 192%. It is really a development of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the soul (Anim. 11 3) ‘the vital principle of organized bodies 
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manifests itself in an ascending scale of functions, nutritive (Opemrrikov), 
sentient (aiaOnrikov), locomotive (kuntekdv), appetitive (dpexrixoyv), rational 
(Stavontixov)’. Cf. Fin. v 33—40 and below §§ 82, 86. 

prima advertimus : the edd. read primum or primo, but I think we 
may understand the reading of the Mss as referring back to primis in- 
cohutisque naturis; ‘the first and lowest class in which we observe 
the sustaining power of nature, is that which constitutes the vegetable 
kingdom’. 

a natura sustineri: nature personified as in § 83 wa terra stirpibus 
continert, § 133 a natura sustinentur, Invent. 1 35 ab natura datus (but in 
§ 36 natura datam), Orat. 1 215 interdictum a rerum natura aut a lege 
aliqua. For exx. of the omission of the preposition see § 30 natura conti- 
nert, Tusc. 1 56 natura sustentart. . 

quae gignantur: for Subj. cf. the exactly similar sentence in I 97 an 
quicquam tam puerile dict potest, quam si ea genera beluarum quae in rubro 
mari gignantur, nulla esse dicamus? and above § 23 alantur n. Perhaps 
the Subj. is used here in order to make a distinction between the definition 
of a class, and the further statement of a fact respecting that class, by the 
Ind. tribuit, for Imp. Subj. following proper Perf. see n. on I 3 fuerwnt 
gue censerent. : 

alendo atque augendo: cf. above § 23 alantur atque crescant ; 
so Arist. “7th. 1 13 describes ro gurccov (or Opemtixoy) poprov ths Wuxis 
as the cause rod tpépecOa Kai avéerOa. In § 120 however Cic. allows 
that some kinds of plants make an approach to the habits of animals. ° 
Posidonius seems to have softened down the broad demarcation drawn 
by Chrysippus between the different kingdoms of nature; thus he 
noticed that the zoophytes shared in the appetites (émOupia), but not 
in the emotions (ro Oupoedes) of animals (Galen Hipp. Plat. p. 476), 
and he not only agreed with Plato and Aristotle in dividing the human 
soul into rational and irrational elements (ibid.) but he assigned to man 
all the lower forms of life, including even that principle of attrac- 
tion (€€s) which bound together the atoms of lifeless things, cf. Diog. L. 
vit 139 (where, after referring to Posidonius’ 3rd book epi Oedy, he con- 
tinues) rov S€ kdcpov oiketoOar Kata vorv Kal mpdvo.ay, ets Grav adbrod pépos 
Sunkovros Tov vov, kabarep eh yuav ths WuxAs, GAN dn OC dv pév paddor, 
dv ay d€ nrrov’ Sv av pev yap os Eis kexopnker, os Oia THY doTeY Kal TOY 
vevpov, Oe adv S€ ws vows, ws dia Tov Hyeporixod’ ovTw 51 Kal TOY Gov KdTpOY, 
(Gov dvra Kai €uypuxov kai AoyiKdy, Exe yepovekov Tov aidépa, ib. 86 ep” judy 
twa puroedas yivera. We learn from Nemesius c. xv p. 96 that Panaetius, 
the master of Posidonius, had already commenced this reformation of the 
Stoic psychology, excluding Zeno’s ‘phonetic’ and ‘spermatic’ faculties from 
the rational soul, and ranking 16 omeppatixoy not under Wy7, but under 
vats. 

§ 34. cum quodam appetitu —recessum: cf. below § 58 and 11 33 
nullum potest esse animal in quo non et appetitio (dppn) sit et declinatio 
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(apoppyn) naturalis. <Appetuntur autem quae secundum naturam sunt, 
declinantur contraria; Fin. 111 16 (the Stoics hold) simul atque natum sit 
animal ipsum sibi conciliari et commendari ad se conservandum et ad suum 
statum eaque quae conservantia sunt ejus status diligenda, alienari autem ab 
interitu visque rebus quae interitum videantur afferre; Diog. VII 86 ék 
Tepitrod THs Spuhs Tois Cdous emcyevoperns,  TvyXpepeva Tropeverar mpos Ta 
olkeia, TovTOLs ev TO KaTA PoW TO Kata THY OppHy S.oLKeicGar’ Tov Se Adyou 
Tots NoytKots Kara TeAELoTEpay mpoataciay Sedopévov, TO Kata Aoyov Civ dpOdas 
yiverOa rovtos Kara pow’ texvitns yap ovTOs emvyivera Ths opyns, Hin. IV 


37, 38, Hirzel p. 212 foll., Schwencke p. 1386. 


addidit rationem: as mentioned above, Posidonius, whom C. follows, 


departed from Chrysippus and adopted Aristotle’s view that each higher 
function of the soul involves the lower, so that all the functions are found 
combined with rationality in-man, while the nutritive function, for in- 
stance, exists separately in vegetables. So in the parallel passage 4m. Iv 
37, describing guod iter sit naturae, quaeque progressio, C. continues semper 
assunut aliquid, ut ea quae prima dederit, ne deserat; itaque sensibus ra- 
tionem adjunxit et, ratione effecta, sensus non reliquit. 
remitterentur—continerentur: ‘let go’ )( ‘hold in’, a metaphor 
from driving horses, cf. Arist. Eth. vi 1 éori tis okombs mpos ov amoBAérov 
6 Tov Aoyov Exa@v emiteiver kal dvinow, Off. 1 101 foll. wna pars (animae) in 


appetitu posita est, quae est oppn Graece, quae hominem hue et luc rapit; 


altera in -ratione, quae docet et explanat quid faciendum fugiendumque 
sit. Ita fit ut ratio praesit, appetitus obtemperet. Efficiendum autem 
est ut appetitus ration oboediant, eamque neque praecurrant, nec propter 
pigritiam aut ignaviam deserant...Nam qui appetitus longius evagantur 
et tamquam exultantes sive cupiendo sive fugiendo non satis a ratione reti- 
nentur, wi sine dubio finem et modum transeunt ; Tusc. Iv 22 intemperantia 
is defined as a recta ratione defectio ...ut nullo modo affectiones animi nec 
regi nec continert queant. The Mood is the Final Subjunctive like the 
preceding regerentur. , . 

Ch. x1. natura boni: Sch. cites Sen. ep. 95 § 36 (as Seneca twice cites 

Posidonius in the same letter, we may infer that he copies from him), 

-di immortales nullam didicere virtutem, cum omni editi, et pars naturae 
eorum est esse bonos; Epict. Iv 11 § 3 ‘as the Gods are dvaer xabapot kai 
dknpatot, SO men, in proportion as they have approached to them xara 
tov Aoyov, by the way of reason, are themselves participant of purity’, 
but this is only a6 tov Gedy adtd mpdrov AayBavovtes, aS he says in the 
preceding sentence ; Cic. Top. 76 deorum virtus natura excellit, hominum 
autem industria. Such expressions must be set against others in which 
the Stoics appear to claim equality with God, as below § 153. 

a principio innascitur ratio: so § 36 (twice) a principio sapiens. 
Man has the semina rationis which must be developed by education. As 
Seneca says ep. 90 § 44 (the whole epistle is probably taken from Posido- 
nius) non dat natura virtutem, ais est bonum fiert. Virtus non contingit 
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animo nisi instituto et edocto et ad summum assidua exercitatione perducto. 
See my Sketch of Anc. Phil. pp. 227, 228. Nemesius c. I p. 21 makes the 
same distinction between man and all higher orders of being (yévn Satpover) 
ovdev yap exelvov pavOdver, GAA Hroee oidev a older. rat. recta con- 
stansque: Diog. VII 88 6 vopos 6 Kowds, domep eat 6 6pOds Aoyos Sid 
mavray épxopuevos o avTos @y TO Ad, Cic. ap. Lact. vI 8 est quidem vera lex 
recta ratio, naturae congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna, quae 
vocet ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat. Sch. cites Plut. de 
Virt. Mor. ¢. 3 rhv apernv Aoyov otcav 6pmooyovpevoy Kat BéBavov Kal dayera- 
MTw@TOY UroTiferra.. 

supra hominem putanda: 7wsc. 11 51 in quo vero erit perfecta sapientia 
—quem adhue nos quidem vidimus neminem, sed philosophorum sententiis 
qualis hie futurus sit, si modo aliquis fuerit, exponitur—is igitur, sive ea 
ratio quae erit inillo perfecta atque absoluta, sic wi parti imperabit inferiort 
(the appetites &c.) ut Justus parens probis filiis, see also Sketch of Ane. 
Phil. pp. 169, 170. 


Am (2). All things are striving after perfection, but in the case 
of the lower limited natures, this tendency cannot eh itself - vi 
universal nature it can. § 35, 


§ 35. rerum institutione : ‘plan’ ‘system’ ‘organization’, see Jn. 

Iv 32 (which should be compared throughout) quae autem natura suae 
primae institutionis oblita est? Iv 41 ipsa institutio hominis, si loqueretur, 
haec diceret, primos suos quasi coeptus appetendi fuisse, ut se conservaret in 
ea natura tn qua ortus esset, which Madv. explains to be the original frame- 
work or constitution (habitum et constitutionem a natura datam) ; ibid. v 24 
hane initio institutionem (i.e. appetitum a natura datum ad vitam tuendam) 

confusam habet. 
aliquid extremum atque perfectum: cf. /%n. 1 26 cum enim hoc 
sit extremum (satis enim credo ine jam diu, quod réXos Graect dicunt, id 
dicere tum extremum, tum ultimum, tum summum ; licebit etiam finem pro 
extremo aut ultimo dicere), cum igitur extremum hoc sit congruenter naturae 
vivere, &c. esse like habent below is true of the idea, not of the fact : 
throughout we must understand the proviso nis? quae vis obstitit, cf. Arist. 
Pol. 18 yn dvots oddev dreds moret ovSE parny. 

ut in vite, ut in pecude: in the similar passage /’n. Iv 32 foll. we 
have (1) the assertion of a resemblance in the ends of all things, nemo 
enim est qui aliter dixerit, quin omnium naturarum simile esset id ad quod 
omnia referrentur, quod est ultimum rerum appetendarum; (2) this in- 
stanced in the case of animals, 7 omni enim animante est summum aliquid 
atque optimum, ut in equis, in canibus...sic igitur in homine perfectio sta 
in eo potissimum quod est optimum, id est, in virtute, laudatur. Ttaque mihi 
non satis videmini considerare quod iter sit naturae quaeque progressio ; 
(3) in the case of a plant; if a vine were gifted with understanding and 
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thus made capable of aiming at higher ends, it would not therefore lose its 
former ends l.c. § 38. (The same comparison occurs in v 39): (4) in the 
case of the artist, 1. c. § 34 wt Phidias potest a primo instituere signum idque 
perficere, potest ab alio incohatum accipere et absolvere, huic similis est 
sapientia: non enim ipsa genuit hominem, sed accepit a natura incohatum. 
hanc igitur intuens debet institutum illud, quasi signum, absolvere. Com- 
pare also Tusec. V 37 (natura) quicquid genuit, non modo animal, sed etiam 
quod ita ortum esset e terra, ut stirpibus suis niteretur, in suo quidque genere 
perfectum esse voluit...neque est ullum quod non ita vigeat interiore quodam 
motu et sus in quoque seminibus inclusis ut aut flores aut fruges fundat... 
omniaque in omnibus, quantum im ipsis sit, nulla vi timpediente perfecta - 
stint. Still more is this the case in beasts, atqgue earwm quaeque suum 
tenens munus, cum in disparis animantis vitan transire non possit, manet 
in lege naturae...but most of all in man; hie agitur si est excultus...fit 
perfecta mens, id est absoluta ratio, quod est idem virtus. 

-naturam ad ultimum pervenire: Arist. Part. An. 11 § 10 paddov & 
€oTl TO ov evexa Kal TO Kadov Ev Tols Tis piaews Epyors 7H ev Tos THS Tex- 
yns, cf. also Zeno’s definition of Nature below § 57, 81, where via progre- 
dientem=suo quodam itinere here. 

pictura: cf. Orator 9 ut in formis et figuris est aliquid perfectum et 
excellens, cujus ad cogitatam speciem imitando referuntur ea quae sub oculos 
non cadunt &c. Cicero seems to combine in his extremum et perfectum 
the ideal and the final cause, of which latter Arist. says maca réxvn ayabod 
twos epierOar Soxet, and of the former 7 pév dpetn TedXclwals Tis’ OTav yap 
AaByn THY EavTod dperny, TOTE heyeTaL TéAELoY EkagTOY, TOTE yap padLaTa é€oTE 
to kara piow, Phys. vil 3 p. 246 a. The Stoics seem to have dwelt more 
on rédecov, the ideal, than rédos, the end, cf. Diog. vit 89 9 divas adoppas 
Sidwow advactpddous’ dpern S€ ToL ) peY TLS KOWWOS TravTL TEeAElwoLS, OOTEP 
avdpiavros, kal 7 GOedpntos, womep vyieva, Kal 1 Oewpnpuatixn, os po- 
ynots. 

fabrica: so Seneca Lp. xc § 7 ‘I cannot agree with Posidonius in 
assigning to philosophy the glory of architecture (fabricae); dla, inquit, 
docwit...tecta moliri’; Auct. ad Herenn. 111 32 situm loci ad suum arbitrium . 
fabricari et architectari. Elsewhere C. uses the more precise architectura 
(Of. 1 151), and distinguishes architectus from faber (Fam. 1x 2 non modo ut 
architectos, verum etiam ut fabros, ad aedificandam rem publicam). 

quendam absoluti operis effectum: (there is in art) ‘something 
which may be called the execution of a finished workmanship’: cf. F%n. 
ur 24 wisdom may be compared to the art of dancing, in so far as in tpsa 
imsit, non foris petatur extremum, id est artis effectio, ib. 45 recta effectio, 
KatopOwcw .enim sic appello, quoniam rectum factum kxatopOwpna. The 
argument founded on the idea of perfection is borrowed from Aristotle. 
He finds in all things an upward striving which meets in the one supreme 
and perfect Being. It is briefly and obscurely worded by C. and clumsily 
stated by Sextus 1x 81 (cited on § 33 incohatis naturis), and in 116 ‘since 
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the horse is more admirable than the vine, the motive power (kevntixn airia) 
in the horse is more admirable than that in the vine, and the motive power 
in the world more admirable than all other motive power. It is therefore 
best, and if best, must be rational and immortal, i. e. it must be Divine’. 


in omni natura: ‘in universal nature’, cf. I 27, 36=rerum omnium 
natura below. 


absolvi aliquid : ‘there is a progress towards completion’, lit. ‘ some- 
thing is in course of completion’. 


universam naturam nulla res potest impedire: see above § 

quid mundo valentius? and Philolaus ap. Stob. Hcl. 1418 (6 kdcpos) &pOapros 
Kal akararovaros Svapéver Tov Ameipov aidva’ ovte yap evtoabev adAa Tis 
aitia Suvapikwréepa avtas evpeOnoetar ovr extoabev Pbeipar avrov Suvapéva, 
Philo re. Mund. 503 odSepiay POoporo.ov airiay evpety gativ, ovr evTos ovr 
€xTos, 7) TOV Koopov avedet. The argument is ‘ Every thing by nature aims at 
perfection, but in most cases this aim may be frustrated by external 
forces (Ar. Phys. 118 § 14 €v b€ rots hbucckois det vttws [yivetae Td od Evexa] 
ay pn Te é€urrodicn) : were there no such external force, the tendency towards 
perfection would be realized ; but the universe has no force external to it ; 
therefore the tendency to perfection in the universe will not be frustrated’. 
‘ic. confuses the argument by repeating as a part of the conclusion what 
is really one of the premisses, viz. the fact that there is no power external 
to the universe : see below guo nulla vis possit accedere. 


A m (3). Since it is confessed that the universe is the best of all 
things, it cannot be limited to vegetable or animal or merely human 
existence. It must be actually and essentially wise and good (and 
therefore Divine): for a potentiality which has never risen into 
actuality throughout eternity would be inferior to that of man. 


§ 36. 


§ 36. et praesit omnibus et eam nulla res possit impedire: change 
of subject as in § 38 mundus omnia complerus est, neque est quicquam quod 
non insit in eo, §.58 quarum est cotidiana conversio nec habent cursus, § 64 
ne cursus haberet atque ut lum alligaret. 

quid autem est inscitius: gives another reason (besides the universal 
striving after perfection) in proof of the preceding statement, that the 
world is sapiens in ‘the strong Stoic sense. | 

stirpium: here improperly used for puroy instead of the ordinary 
periphrasis, see Mady. Fn. 1v 13. 

deterior potius: ‘the condition of the world rather than that of man 
would be the inferior one’. 

homo sapiens fieri potest: i.e. man is wise duvayer, but God (here the 
universe) is wise évepyeia. See above § 34. 

in spatio: cf. in diuturnitate § 29. 
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Am (4). Man is born to contemplate and imitate the universe 
to which he belongs. The universe alone is perfect and its own 
end. It must therefore be possessed of what is best, viz. reason. 


§ 37, 


Ch. xtv § 37. scite enim Chrysippus: Bywater, J. of Philol. vit p. 85, 
gives reasons for supposing this passage to be ultimately derived from 
Aristotle’s dialogue De Philosophia (cf. the parallel passage in Fin. 11 40 
cited below). For the ellipsis of the verb see Index. — 

ut clipei causa involucrum: for the Stoic love of similes cf § 22 
and below § 38. A book of ‘Opowpara by Ariston of Chios, a disciple of 
Zeno, is often cited by Stobaeus. 

cetera aliorum causa esse generata: so Arist. Pol. I 8 ra re dura 
Tay Cawy evexey eivar kai TaAXKa (Ga Tov dvOpdrov yap, cf. Xen. Mem. iv 3 
§ 10, Nemesius Nat. Hom. 1 21—28 rdv yevopévay ra pev d0 éavta yéyove, 
ra b€ dv adda’ Ov é€auta pev Ta Aoyixd mravra, OC erepa Se Ta Te Gdoya Kal 
ayvya: he then argues at length that other animals are made for man, man 
for God ; see also below §§ 133, 151—153, 156—161. 

ad mundum contemplandum et imitandum: cf. § 140 quasi spee- 
tatores superarum rerum; Tusc. 1 69 hominem ipsum quasi contemplatorem 
caeli ac deorum cultorem; Fin. 1 40 hi (Epicure’) non viderunt, ut ad 
cursum equum, ad arandum bovem, ad indagandum canem, sic hominem ad 
duas res, ut ait Aristoteles, ad intellegendum et ad agendum esse natum, 
quasi mortalem deum ; Cato 77 eredo deos immortales sparsisse animos in 
corpora humana ut essent qui terras tuerentur, qui caelestium ordinem con- 
templantes tmitarentur eum vitae modo atque constantia; Fin. tv 11 mo- 
destiam quandam cognitio rerum caelestium affert tis qui videant quanta sit 
etiam apud deos moderatio, quantus ordo, et magnitudinem animi deorum 
opera et facta cernentibus, justitiam etiam cum cognitum habeas quod sit 
summi rectoris ac domint numen, quod consilium, quae voluntas ; cujus ad 
naturan apta ratio vera ila et summa lex a philosophis dicitur, i.e. the 
four cardinal virtues spring from the contemplation and imitation of 
nature ; also ibid. v 11, 111 83. This is one aspect of the Stoic ouodoyou 
pévos TH ioe (hv, of the Pythagorean érov Oe, of the Platonic dpoiwots 
deo, carried out much in the same way by Plato himself in the 7imaeus 
47 B, ‘God gave us sight, that imitating ras tod Oeot mepuddous mdvtas 
dmXayeis ovoas, Tas ev nuiv TemAaynuévas KataoTnoaipeba’, also p. 90. See 
Beier Exc. on Off. 1 13, Plut. S. Yum. Vind. p. 550 ¢ with Wytt.’s n. 

particula perfecti: Zim. c.4 (mundi) omne animal quasi particula 
quaedam est, Leg. 1 24, Epict. Diss. 114 §6 ai Wuyal cuvadeis T@ OG Gre 
avrov popia ovoa kal anooracpara, Zeller Iv p. 200°, . 

neque enim...partibus: in the mss this sentence stands at the begin- 
ning of § 37; I have transferred it to the end, as it is not really a proof of 
what precedes, but a part of another argument. On the other hand, the 
sentence scite enim Chrysippus is the commencement of a long piece of 
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reasoning ending in propterea deus, and might therefore properly follow 
§ 36, as confirmatory of the conclusion there arrived at. 

undique aptum: ‘knit together on every side’, cf. 1 9 n. and below 
§ 47 aptius, 97 tamque inter se conexa et apta, Orator 235 facilius est apta 
dissolvere quam dissipata conectere, Acad, 11 119 (Aristotle says) za esse 
eum (mundum) undique aptum ut nulla vis tantos queat motus mutationem- 
que moliri, nulla senectus diuturnitate temporis casistere, ut hic ornatus 
(=kocpos) umquam dilapsus occidat. 

cui nihil absit : deesse is used below in the same sense, cf. Orat. 1 48 
quid huic abesse poterit de scientia with Wilkins’ n. 

omnibus suis numeris: Schémann quotes Diog. vit 100 kadov Aéeyouae 
TO TeheLoy dyabov mapa TO Tavras aTréxeLy TOUS EmiCnTOUpEVOUS ApLOLods vm THs 
pioews, 7) TO TeAclws TUppeTpor, cf. Off. 111 14 wlud, quod rectum Stoict ap- 
pellant, perfectum atque absolutum est, et ut idem dicunt, omnes numeros 
habet, Div. 1 28, Fin. 111 24, Stob. Eel. p. 184 (M. 11 p. 50) xaropOopa & etvar 
héyovot KaOnxov mavtas eméxov Tovs apiOpovs; Sen. Lp. 71 § 16, 95 § 5, 
Anton. tt 1, vi 26. 


Am (5). Ideal excellence can only be found in that which is com- 
plete in all its parts ; the universe alone is absolutely complete ; there- 
Sore the absolute Ideal can only be found in the universe. § 38. 


§ 38. omnia in perfectis meliora: Arist. th. Hud. 11 1 p. 1219 a 36 
emet O€ nv n EVOaovia TéheLov TL, Kat eaTl Cor Kal Tedeia Kal aTeAns, Kal 
dpet) woaitas (n pev yap orn, 7 S€ popsov), n Oe TOY dTeA@v Evepyela aTEANS, 
ein Gv 7 evdapovia (wns Tedelas evépyeta Kat apetny Tedeiav, Pol. 113 eet 
S 6 mats ateAns, Ondov OTe TovTOU fev Kal 7) GpETH OUVK avTov mpds avToY 
€otiv, GA\Ad pos Tov TéeLtov Kal TOV Hyotpevov, Plato Tim. 300 dredet yap 
€orkos ovd€ev Tor av yévowto Kadov’ ov b€ att TaAda CHa Kal Ev Kal TavTa 
yévn popta, TovT@ TavTwY dpoLoTatoy avrov (the Cosmos) eivar tiOdpev (the 
Demiurgus makes the Cosmos after the pattern of a complete and perfect 
being). 

eculeo: Cic. Hortens. ap. Non. p. 105 fame debilitatur eculeorum nimis 
efrenata vis, Liv. xxx1 12. The more common form is ecwlus as in Varro 
R. R. 117 12,13 &. The word pullus being used generally for the young 
of any animal, ec. is employed where definiteness is desired. 

§ 39. est autem nihil mundo perfectius: I think this is probably 
part of the argument of Chrysippus, though Cic. has taken it out of the 
indirect construction ; cf. for similar anacoluthon below § 125 dlud ab 
Aristotele animadversum quis potest non mirari? grues...trianguli efficere 
formam ; ejus autem summo angulo aer adversus pellitur ; Sulla § 10 hoe 
totum ejus modi est, ut, st ego sum inconstans,..nec testimonio fidem tribur 
convenerit...sin est in me ratio rei publicae...nihil minus accusator debet 
dicere quam ce. 


MC. 11 9 
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efficitur tamen in homine virtus: amen asin § 18. ‘Eficitur=ad 
efectum perducitur. Virtue is defined as the perfect development of the 
nature of each thing (Leg. I 22 nihil aliud quam in se perfecta et ad 
summum perducta natura). In the wise man this perfection is attained 
but rarely, owing to the ves ¢mpedientes which surround him. In the 
universe there are no such hindrances, and perfection is always attained’. 
Sch. 

sapiens et propterea deus: this is in accordance with the Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic sentiment that codes is too high a title for any but a 
God (Phaedr. 278), but the Stoics allowed the abstract possibility of a 
man being wise. Strictly speaking there should have been an additional 
clause, answering to mpocére d€ aidios dv ein in Sext. 1x 118, but eternity is 
here assumed. 


An. The heavenly bodies also are divine: (1) because they are 
composed of the purest ether corresponding to our vital heat. S§39—A41. 


Indirect argument, as before (§ 21), cf. Sext. Emp. 1x 86 where it is 
shown that there must be inhabitants of ether, and that these must possess 
such and such qualities; and if so d0@jaerat Kai Oeots tmapyew tovT@y pn 
dcapépovras. 


Ch. xv. tribuenda est sideribus divinitas: on the divinity of the 
stars cf. 1 25, 27, 36, 39 and 11 42, 43,54, Acad. 11 119 (the Stoics hold) hune 
mundum esse sapientem, habere mentem, quae et se et ipsum fabricata sit et 
omnia moderetur, moveat, regat:...solem, lunam, stellas omnes, terram, mare 
deos esse, quod quaedam animalis intellegentia per omnia ea permanet et 
transeat; RR. P. vi 15 homines sunt hae lege generati qui tuerentur iulum 
globum quem in hoc templo medium vides, quae terra dicitur ; vsque animus 
datus est ex ulis sempiternis ignibus quae sidera et stellas vocatis, quae 
globosae et rotundae divinis animatae mentibus circulos suos orbesque con- 
ficiunt celeritate mirabili, Zeller tv p. 190, Villoison on Cornutus p. 526 foll. 
The belief in the divine nature of the stars, which had long prevailed in 
Egypt and Babylon and to which we find allusions in Deuteron. iv 15, 
Job xxxi 26, was brought into vogue in Greece by Plato and his followers 
and held as a doctrine by all the later orthodox schools, see Plato Leg. vir. 
821, Tim. 40 quoted on 1 30, Zeller 11 p. 686 foll., Aristotle quoted on 1 33, 
Zeller 111 p. 466 foll., Philo quoted on 11 33. Anaxagoras, Democritus and 
the Epicureans held that the heavenly bodies were mere dead matter. 
Opinions were divided among the early Fathers, some holding with Origen 
(Cels. V p. 238) that oi év ovpav@ dorépes (Ga €or Noyixa Kal owovdaia, Others, 
as Lactantius 11 5, denying it. Origen’s view was anathematized in the 5th 
council, held a.p. 553. 

mobilissima purissimaque aetheris parte: Chrysippus held that the 
nyepovixoy Of the universe resided in roy aidépa roy kabapeérarov Kat eidcKpi- 
végTatov, are TavT@y evKWyTOTaTOY OvTa Kal THY GAnY TepidyorTa TOU KécpoVv 
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dvow (Ar. Did. ap. Euseb. Pr. Ev. xv 15 § 8); Posidonius defined aorpov 
(including under the term the sun and moon) as oépa Oetov e& aidépos 
ouveatnkos Naumpov Kat Tupades (Stob. Hel. 1 24 p. 540), cf. below § 92. 
neque ulla sunt admixta natura: ‘compounded of any other ele- 
ment’, cf. for construction aer multo calore admiatus est § 26. Chrysippus 
named the sun as an instance of a being consisting only of one element, 
fire; the moon as an instance of a being into which two elements entered, 
viz. fire and air; while all four elements were combined in the nature of 
animals, Stob. Hel. 110 p. 315. This opinion of the mixed nature of the 
moon was common to most of the Stoics, who spoke of it as consisting of 
mip Oorepoy (Plut. Fac. in Orb. L. p. 935), as depopryns and yewdeo- 
répa (Posidonius ap. Diog. L. vir 145). Pliny (WV. H. 1 9) says that the 
moon draws up earthly particles along with the exhalations on which 
it feeds, cf. Stob. Acl. 1 26 p. 550, Zeller Iv p. 189%, Macr. S. Scip. 1 19 
12. 
perlucida: are we to take this in the sense of ‘very bright’ as in 
Dw. 1130 alustris et perlucida stella, and probably WV. D. 11 30, or in the 
more usual sense of ‘transparent’, as in 175, 1 142, cf. perlucens 11 54? 
Doederlein wished to keep the form pellucidus for this latter sense. We 
know that some of the Pythagoreans conceived the sun and moon to be 
vadroerdn (Zeller 1 839); and Plut. (Fac. in Orb. 929 c) refers to those who 
compared the substance of the moon to glass or crystal; Seneca (1. Q. 
vit 1) leaves it doubtful whether the stars were composed of fire or of 
earth penetrated by a fiery atmosphere. Posidonius believed that the 
moon received its light from the sun, and that owing to its rarity it was 
transfused by this light to a considerable depth (Cleom. 11 4 p. 106). 
Anaxagoras and Democritus held the sun (some say the moon also) to be 
a red-hot mass of metal or stone. On the other hand we are told that 
Xenophanes thought that the moon was inhabited (Acad. 11 123). 

§ 40. sensuum testimonio confirmari: so Posidonius ap. Diog. vit 144 
mop pev ovv etvar (rov HAtov) OTe Ta Tupos meavTa Tovet, Seneca NV. QY. VII 1 
that the stars are of flame visus noster confirmat et ipsum ab illis fluens 
lumen et calor inde descendens. Aristotle denied this (de Caelo 1 7), 
ovTe TuUpiva eat ovT ev mupt heperat (ra dotpa), see below for his own 
view. 

immenso mundo: Sch. takes this as Dat., Ba. and Mu. insert i; I 
am inclined to agree with Klotz that it is the Abl. of Attendant Circum- 
stances, non est ‘in mundo immenso’, sed ‘cum mundus immensus sit’; cf. 
I 22 hoc spatio. 

is ejus tactus est: ‘its influence’, much the same as appulsus in 
1 24,11 141; cf. Div. 1 97 plus terrarum situs quam lunae tactus ad nas- 
cendum valere, and the figurative use in Orat. 11 60 of the influence of the 
study of Greek authors, sentio dllorum tactu orationem meam quasi colorari, 
where the metaphor is justified by the immediately preceding comparison 
of the influence of the sun, 
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non ut—comburat: ‘such as, I do not say, to warm only, but even to 
burn to ashes’. 

Oceanique alatur umoribus: cf. below § 118 and 11 37, Porphyr. 
Antr. Nymph. p. 257 rots 8€ dro tis Stoas HAvov pev rpéperOar €k THs amd Ths 
Badacons avabupiacews eSdket, ceAnyny S ex Tov mNyalwv Kat ToTaplov ddarTor, 
tovs © aarépas €€ avabupiacews Ths ard Ths yhs, Seneca V. Q. v1 16 § 2 totum 
hoc caelum...omnes hae stellae quarum finiri non potest numerus, alimentum 
ex terreno trahunt...nec ullo alio scilicet quam halitu terrarum sustinentur, 
ibid. 115 § 1, Stob. Hcl. 1 p. 540, Cleom. 111 p. 61, Posidonius Bake p. 66, 
Zeller Iv p. 189. The doctrine became a commonplace of the poets e.g. 
Anacreon XIX 3 rivet Oddacaa © aipas, 6 & FdLos OddXaccay, Lucr. 1 231 unde 
aether sidera pascit ? v 524, Aen. 1 608, Lucan x 258 nec non Oceano pasci 
Phoebumque polumque credimus: it is put into the mouth of the angel 
by Milton P. Z. v 415 ‘for know, whatever was created needs to be sus- 
tained and fed: of elements the grosser feeds the purer; earth the sea, earth 
and the sea feed air; the air those fires ethereal, and, as lowest, first the 
moon; whence, in her visage round, those spots, unpurged vapours, not yet 
into her substance turned. Nor doth the moon no nourishment exhale 
from her moist continent to higher orbs. The sun, that light imparts to 
all, receives from all his alimental recompense in humid exhalations, and 
at even sups with the ocean’, cf. Timon of Athens Iv 3 439—443. It was 
held by Xenophanes (Zeller 1 p. 500, Karsten p. 161), Anaximander (Zeller 
p. 206 foll.), Heraclitus (Zeller p. 622 and fr. 32 Bywater, véos ed’ nuéepn 
mAvos With nn.), Philolaus, who speaks of the lunar vapour as part of the 
nourishment of the world (Zeller p. 410, Boeckh p. 111), Democritus, who 
identified these exhalations with the ambrosia of the poets (Zeller 1 p. 802). 
The Stoics seem to have connected it with the old belief in the sweet 
savour of sacrifices ascending to heaven, cf. Musonius ap. Stob. “Vor. XVIII 
43, p. 286 M. (rots Oeots apxeiv eis rpopyyv) Tovs amo ys Kal Vdatos avadepo- 
peévovs atpovs, and Sext. Emp. 1x 73 with note of Fabricius. Aristotle had 
long before pointed out the absurdity of supposing that the sun was really 
fed by evaporation, Meteorol. 11 2 § 5 ‘the exhalations which rise from the 
sea are condensed by the cold of the upper air and return again in rain, 
610 Kat yeAotoe mavtes OGoL THY mpdTepov tréAaBov Tov Hnriov Tpéperbar TO 
vyp@: they argued that fire required nutriment; but if this were the case, 
the sun would be merely the combustion of ever-changing fuel. It is really 
like the boiling of water; the fire beneath the kettle is not fed by the 
steam, of which it is the cause’; ibid. 12 ‘all that is taken up comes 
down in rain sooner or later’; Plac. Phil. 1117 (Aristotle says) 7 dete Oat 
Ta ovpavia Tpophs, ov yap POapra add aidia etvat. 

possit permanere: Mu. reads posset, as in § 49 in globosa forma esse 
non posset, referring to his note (Praef. p. x) on Acad. 1 72; this would 
mean ‘could have continued’, but there is no reason why we may not take 
it ‘could continue under the supposed circumstances, viz. without food’, cf. 
Roby § 1534. 
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pastu: Seneca V.Q. 11 5 tot sidera, tam exercitata, tam avida per diem 
noctemque, ut in opere ita et in pastu. 

On the two kinds of fire see n. on § 18 wade sustulimus, and Stob. Ll. 
1 25 p. 5388 Zyvev rov fAwov noe kal tTHY GeAnYnY Kal TOY GAoV doTpeV 
Exaotoy eivat voepoyv Kal ppovimov mupivoy dé mupds Texvixov' dvo yap yevn 
Tupos, TO sev ATexvoy Kal eTa/sadXov eis EavTO THY Tpopry, TO OE TEYVEKOV AVENTI- 
KOV TE Kal THPNTLKOY, OLov ev Tots uTois eaTl Kal (Hots, 0 Oy hiats eori Kal Wuy7. 
Aristotle seems to allow the name ‘fire’ for the latter in a passage from 
Respir. c. 8, quoted on § 23 quod est calidum, and Anim. Gen. 111 11 cited 
below on animantium ortus; but elsewhere he argues strongly on the 
other side, as in Meteor. 1 3 ‘if the intervals between the heavenly bodies 
were full of fire, and if they were themselves composed of fire, all the 
other elements would have been burnt up. Fire has not the power of 
generating life, as the sun has, wip pev ovdev yevva (aov...n Sé Tov nAiouv 
Oepporns kai n Tav Cdav...éxer Carixny apxnv. The life-giving principle is 
mvetpa Kal) ev TO TVEvpaTL Piots dvahoyoy ovoa TH TOY doTpeY TToLXE!@ 
(cf. Zeller 111 p. 483 foll.). Ether extends from the uttermost circumference 
to the moon, becoming less pure as it approaches the air below the moon. 
The upper portion of the air becomes ignited by the rapid motion of the 
celestial spheres and thus generates the heat we feel’; ibid. 1 4 § 2 ‘there 
are two kinds of evaporation (avaOvupiacis), one damp from moisture, the 
other dry and smoke-like from earth; the latter rises higher and forms 
the belt of fire improperly so called, because what we know by the name 
of fire is the combustion of this warm vapour’; see Stob. Zcl. 1 25 p. 534 
and Theophrastus fr. 1 6, where he distinguishes between rd Oeppov 
(which is a true apyn and the cause of natural growth) and fire, of which 
he says to 6€ wtp yevyntixoy pev avtov, POaptixoy b€ ws erimay TOY adrXoYv, 
oOev Kai OjAov ws ETépa Tis 7 vats wupds Kal Oeppov. The difference may 
be illustrated by the Persian and Egyptian ideas of fire (Herod. 11 16) 
‘the former believe it to be a god, the latter believe it to be a wild animal, 
which eats whatever it can seize, and then, glutted with the food, dies with 
the matter which it feeds upon’. Some of A.’s arguments had been 
previously employed by Socrates against Anaxagoras, Xen. Mem. Iv 7 § 7 
exeivos yap héyov pey TO avdTo elvar Tip TE Kal TALOY HyvoEL, OS TO peY Top 
ot avOpwrot padiws Kabopdaw, eis S€ Tov HALtov ov OdvavTat aroBdérew" Kal 
Umo pev TOU HAiov KaTadaprdpevoL TA XpOpata peAdrTepa fxovow, vo dé 
TOU Tupos Ov" Tyvoes O€ OTL KAL TOY eK THS yns Pvopevav dvev pev nAlov adyis 
ovdey duvara kadas av&ea Oar, vd S€ Tov Tupos Oeppaivopeva TavTa amoAAvTAL’ 
Paakay d€ tov nrvov AiOov Sudrrupov elvau Kal ToUTO Hyvoet, OTL ALOos i ev 
mupt wy ovte Aaurres OUTE TOA xpovoY avTéyel, 6 OE HALOS TOY TavTA x povov 
TayT@y Aawmporatos oy Siapeven. 

§ 41. confector: cf. § 137 cibus confectus coctusque, and 134; Sch. 
cites confectrix rerum vetustas quoted from Cic. by Lact. vir 11 § 5. 

corporeus=qui corporibus animantium continetur above, ‘situated in 
the body’, so Fin. 11 45 rerum corporearum aestimatio splendore virtutis 
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obscuretur necesse est. The more common sense is ‘corporeal’ i.e. ‘con- 
sisting of body’ as in 7’m. 4. 

utri similis—similis ignium: we have the same variety of construc- 
tion below § 149 plectri sim. cornibus sim., Lucr. Iv 1211 tum similes 
matrum materno semine fiunt, ut patribus patrio, with Munro’s n. 

et quidem reliqua astra, quae: ‘aye and the other stars, since they 
have their origin in ether’. It is implied that the life of the stars is not 
quite so easy of belief as that of the sun. There is no reason for Orelli’s 
correction atgue item. Miiller (on Z'usc. v 50 praef. p. XLIv) cites Ac. 1 11, 
50, Fin. 11 13, 11 8, v 94, Zuse. 1 83, m1 18, 14, 50, Div. 1 112, 1 77, Orat. 
152, see above § 36 and I 79 n. 

aether vel caelum: cf. 133 n. and Diog. vir 139 quoted on § 29 quae 
non solitaria sit. 


An(2). Since each of the lower elements, earth, water, ar, 
has its living occupant, it is probable that it is so also with the 
highest element, ether: and since the nature of the animal depends 
upon the element in which it lives, it is probable that those which lve 
in the purest and most active element will possess the keenest and 
purest intelligence. §§ 42, 43, 


§ 42. animantium ortus: for the argument compare Sext. Emp. 
1x 86, cited on § 17 above, ‘If earth and sea, in spite of their gross nature, 
- produce various sentient creatures, how much more will the far finer and 
purer element of air produce rational creatures! And indeed we have 
Hesiod’s authority for this in the lines, in which he speaks of the myriad 
watchers of Zeus who haunt the earth. Further if the air is inhabited by 
living beings, surely the same must be true of the ether, from which we 
men derive our rational faculty. Such etherial beings must far transcend 
the creatures of earth, being uncreated and immortal’, This is further 
explained by a passage of Varro ap. Aug. C.D. vir 6, ‘the universe is 
divided into heaven (including ether and air), and earth (including land 
and water): each region has its own inhabitants, immortals in heaven, 
mortals on earth; ab summo autem circuitu caeli ad circulum lunae 
aetherias esse animas, astra ac stellas ; eos caelestes deos non modo intellegt 
esse, sed etiam videri; inter lunae vero gyrum et nimborum ac ventorum 
cacumina aerias esse animas, sed eas animo non oculis videri, et vocart 
heroas et lares et genios. Galen Hist. Phil. 124 traces this doctrine to 
Plato and Aristotle, TIA. cal "Ap. réocapa civat (dav yévn Aéyovar xEepoaia 
évvdpa mrnva ovpaua’ Kat yap Ta aotpa (ea eivat Kai adtos 6 Koopos (aor 
Aoyixov abavaroy, cf. Plac. Phil. v 20. We find it in Zim. 40 ‘the Demi- 
urgus attached to each element its appropriate animals, eiot d€ rérrapes, 
pla pev ovpanov Gedy yevos (stars), GAAn b€ mrnvov Kai deporopoy (birds and 
men), rpitn dé évvdpov eidos (fishes), wefov d€ Kal xepoaioy réraproy (beasts), 
Tow pev ovv Oeiov thy mAcioTny ideav €k TUpbs amnpEaTo, Smws Ort Kaumporaroy 
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idety re Kaddtorov ein, TO Sé€ mavtl mpowerkafwy eVKuKAov ezole. In the 
Epinomis § 8 we find five elements, fire, ether, air, water, earth ; the stars 
inhabit fire, animals and plants the earth, and the intermediate elements 
are inhabited by different orders of rational beings, water by nymphs &c. 
Zeller 11 p. 892%. The reference to Aristotle in the text is doubtless to 
the lost dialogue De Philosophia (see Bernays Dial. Ar. p. 102), but it 
agrees with occasional hints in his extant writings, e.g. Anim. Gen. 11 11 
Ta pey yap uta Gein tus av ys, vdatos dé ra evudpa, Ta S€ mela aépos... 
To O€ Téraprov yévos ovK émt ToUT@y Tov Tormey Set Cyreiv’ Kairot Bovderai 
yé Ti Kata THY TOU Tupos etvat Tak, TOUTO yap TéTapTov apiOpetrar Tov 
cepatey (though it is usually found in combination with one of the 
other elements), ddAd det 7d TowodTov yévos Cnteiv emi THs weAnvns’ adTn yap 
daiverat kowwvodaa THs TeTaptns amootdcews, Ltespir. c. 13, Eth. VIT7T $4 kai 
yap avOpdrov adda (da) Todd Oevdrepa thy piaw, oiov pavepdrara ye e& dv 
0 Koopos auvéotnkev. These inhabitants of the fourth element (called in 
his later writings ro advo or érepov orotyetov) are not of course to be 
confounded with the pyrausta referred to in 1 103, though Philo (Gigant. 2) 
strives to bring them into connexion ; dvaykn yap dAov Sv dA@v TOY KOmpoV 
eWuxdcbat, TOY TPeTwY Kal OTOLXELWOOY LEPOY ExaGTOU Ta Oikela Kal Tpoapopa 
(aa TrepieyovTos’ yns pev TA xepoata, Oadarrns S€ Kal ToTayey Ta évvdpa, updos 
d€ ra muplyova...ovpavod dé to’s dorépas, ‘a fortiori the air, which supplies 
life to the other elements, must itself be inhabited by rational beings, 
perceptible not to sense, but to reason’, cf. Casaub. on Athen. p. 618, 
Apul. D. Soer. c. 8 foll. 

acerrimo : cf. above, 30, 31. 

Ch. xvr. etenim: refers to last sentence but one, see nn. on etenim 
above § 16 and 1 91, also on ztaqgue 1 85. 

acutiora ingenia: on the influence of climate see above § 17 n. 

§ 43. cibo quo utare: I am indebted to Mr Roby for the following 
note. “I should translate, ‘then again, what it is one uses as food, they 
think makes some difference’, taking cibo as Predicative Dative (Gr. 1 
pref. pp. XXxl11 and XxxIx). Compare Lucr. v1 771 (in the earth there are 
many things) evbo quae sunt, Varro R. R. il 8 § 3 cibatur quod sit, objiciunt 
triticum siccum in centenos vicenos turtures fere semodium, ib. 111 5 § 4 ctba- 
tur offas positas. In the two former exx. the Dative precedes the pronoun, 
and in the 3rd it stands first in the clause. We have another example of 
cibo predicative in Phaedr. Iv 8 4 haec cum temptaret, si qua res esset cibo, 
limam momordit (MSS have cibz; cibo is Bentley’s conj.). We find wtor 
with a similar Dative in Varro Z. LZ. x 27 eam dicimus muliebrem (tunicam) 
quae de ed genere est quo indutut mulieres ut uterentur est institutum. For 
the order compare further Varro Z. Z. v 131 prius dein indutui, tum 
amictui quae sunt tangam, Liv. xuit 11 beneficits etiam suis, ingentia quae 
im eum congesta erant, Lucr. 1 336 namgue officium quod corporis exstat, 
officere atque obstare, id in omni tempore obesset.” Three reasons may be 
assigned for the order here: it puts the new subject matter prominently 
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forward, it avoids the hexameter rhythm quinetiam quo utare cibo, it sug- 
gests that guo and cibo are in different cases. 

interesse ad mentis aciem: the vegetarianism of the Pythagoreans 
is well known, cf. Mayor on Juv. xv 173, 174, Iambl. V. P. c. 24, Cic. Div. 
I 62 (beans were forbidden) quod habet inflationem magnam is cibus tran- 
quillitati mentis quaerenti vera contrariam. Plato recommended spare 
eating to produce good dreams, Rep. 1x 571 translated by C. Dw. 1 60; 
see for the general subject Musonius de Victu, Stob. Flor. x1x p. 159, and | 
on the use of hellebore for restoring sanity, Juvenal x11r 97 with Mayor's 
n. We learn from Galen (App. Plat. p. 466 K.) that Posidonius, in the 
Ist book of his wept maddy, gave a sort of summary of Plato’s rules with 
regard to the training of children, laying stress on their diet and on that 
of the mothers during pregnancy, in order to prevent the preponderance 
of the irrational part of the soul. 


Ans. The intelligence of the stars is shown by their orderly 
movements, which proceed not from nature or chance, but from their 
own free-will. §§ 43, 44. 


sensum astrorum declarat ordo atque constantia: see above on 
§§ 4 and 15 and below § 55. The argument is fully given by Plato Leg. 
x 897, as follows: ‘it having been shown that soul is the origin of move- 
ment, and that the movements of the heavenly bodies are therefore evi- 
dences of psychical energy, the question arises as to the character of 
the soul by which they are actuated. This may be inferred from the 
character of the movement: the uniform rotatory movement of the 
spheres is a rational movement; therefore the soul which causes this 
movement is rational, and each soul presiding over any portion of the 
movement rational also’. Compare too the Lpinomis 982 trois avOpdrous 
EXpHy TeKunploy eivat Tov vody €xeLv GoTpa Te kal GUpTacay TavTny THY S.aTro- 
petav, OTe Ta avTa del mpatrer Oia TO BeBovArevpeva Tada mpatTely...dddN ov 
petaBovAevdpevov Gvw Kal KaTwo...TAavac Gai Te Kal petakuKAcioOa, and Arist. 
Cael. 1 3 ‘the celestial substance is eternal, neither increased nor dimin- 
ished, and this is shown not only by reason but also by experience, éy 
dravt. yap TH TapeAnArvOdte xpov@ Kara THY mapadedSoperny ahAnAows pyneNy 
ovdev chaiverar petaBeBAnkds ote xa’ Gdov Tov €oxXaTov ovpavoy ovTE KaTa 
Poptov avrov Tay olkeiwy ovdev’, On the immutability of this upper region 
ef. § 55 n. 

ratione et numero moveri:=Aocy@ kal pvdu@ or kar’ apiOudy (Plato 
Tim. 37). The movements of the stars were often compared to a dance 
as in Hpinomis 982 E. 

neque naturam neque fortunam: we have here nature (dvars), 
chance (rdyn), and free-will (rpoaipeois or vots) opposed, as in Arist. Lith. 
II 3 § 7 airta yap Soxovow elvar pious Kal dvaykn Kai tUxn, ere Se vovs Kal 
may To Ot avOporer, ibid. 19 § 5, Phys. 11 6 § 8 varepov apa Td avTOmatoy Kal 
1) TUXN Kal vod Kai hicews’ wor ei GTt padioTa Tov OvpaVvod aitioy TO avTo- 
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parov, avaykn mpoTepov vooy Kat pvow airiay eivae Kal G\Nwv Today kal 
rovde Tov mavros, ibid. 115 foll., and 4 § 5 etait dé tiwes of Kai Tov ovpavod 
TOUOE KGL TOY KOTMLKOY TAVTwY aiTL@YTAaL TO avTOMaTOY aro TavTOMAaTOU yap 
yiver Oar thy Sivny Kal THY Know THY Staxpivacay Kal KaTagTHOagay eis TavTHY 
THY Taw TO Tay’ Kal pada TovTO Oavudoa akiov. éyovtes yap Ta pev Coa 
kat ta cura dmb TYyns pte elvar pyre yiverOa, GAN yrow diow 7 voor, 
7} TL TOLOUTOY Erepov eivat TO aitioy... TOY SO ovpavoy Kal Ta OeidtaTa Tov 
davepov and tov adroparou yeverOa, To.avtny © airiay pndepiay eivar olay 
tay (ov kat roy purey, «.t.A., further on (11 8 foll.) Arist. discusses the 
relation of ro dvaykaiov to causation, cf. also Part. An. 11 § 35 foll. where 
the action of @vas is compared with that of réyyn, t¥yn and avdyen. 
Much the same is Plato’s division (Leg. X 888 E) Aéyouvol mov tives ws 
mavTa €oTl Ta Tpaypata yryvoueva Kal yevoueva Kal Yyevnoomeva Ta pev 
va, Ta S€ Téxvyn (=Arist.’S vods), Ta Se Sa tvyny, that all great changes 
are due to the former, and only slight modifications to the latter. Thus 
the elements exist by nature, and the world, as we see it, is produced by 
chance, i.e. by the fortuitous concourse of elementary particles; art 
enters in subsequently and gives us our systems of religion, politics, &e. 
They have forgotten the real first principle, Soul, the powers and pro- 
perties of which are prior to the powers and properties of bodies ; of these 
powers intelligence is the first, of which art is one development ; and that 
which we call nature is the effect of reason and art, so that ra peydda 
kal para épya kal mpakes Téxvns av yiyvoiro...ta dé pice kal hvors...vorepa 
kal adpxopeva ay ex Téexvns ein Kal vod. Stobaeus (cl. 1 6 § 17) says that 
Aristotle makes four causes ka@ as dravta ovviocrara., voiv, piow, dvaykny, 
TUxny Kal rovT@y SuTAnY ExaoTHy, THY pev ev Tois dvOpwrivos TpaypLact, THY 
&S €v addous...tHv 8 eipappevny ovK airiav pév, rpomov O€ twa airias, and 
attributes the same classification of causes to Theophrastus, with the sub- 
stitution of mpoaipeots for vods, and to Anaxagoras and the Stoics, except 
that, omitting vos (which, according to the Stoic view, would include 
all), he adds eiwappevn and ro avroparov. See below § 88 where casus, 
necessitas and mens are opposed. 

neque naturam significat: it is evident that natura is not used in 
the full Stoic sense, but as defined below § 81 vim quandam sine ratione 
crentem motus necessarios, cf. 1 35, III 27. 

amica varietati: cf. Div. 11109 varietas quae est propria fortunae. 

constantiam respuit: cf 11 61, Div. 1118, Arist. Phys. 11 5 6 Néyos 
i) TOV del dyTwY 7) THY ws emi TO TOAV, 7 OE TUYN ev Tois yryvopévois mapa 
TavTa. 

S44. nec vero Aristoteles non laudandus: for the omission of est 
cf. § 59 dictum etiam de sideribus, § 67 Vestae nomen a Graecis, § 73 magnus 
sane locus et a vestiris vexatus, § 80 nihil autem majus mundo, § 167 magnis 
viris prosperae semper omnes res, and Index. 

quae moventur—quae moverentur: for the combination of moods 
see above § 23 guae alantur n. and below § 72 qui precabantur n., and 
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compare Dem. Androt. p. 600 airia eoriv, drav Tis WAS xpnodpevos AOy@ p1) 
mapacxnta tristiv, ov eye, Edeyxos Sé, Grav, dv dy etry Tis, Kal TAANOES Gpod 
deién, cited by Madv. Gr. Gr. § 126. 

natura, vi, voluntate: here we have ws taking the place of fortuna 
above: compare Arist. Met. v 5 p. 1015, where, after giving an account of — 
dvows, he goes on to speak of dvayxaioy and says in one use it is equivalent 
to ro Biaov, totto © éoti rd mapa Thy dpynv (=droww) Kat tHv mpoaipeou. 
So Lth. 111 virtue is neither dices nor rapa diow (=Bia) but (as shown 
at length in bk. 111) mpoapéoes, cf. Cael. 111 2 KwetcOa dvaykaiov Bia, «i pn 
oikelay €xet kivnow, TO O€ Bia kal mapa piow Tadvrov. 

quae natura moverentur...circumferretur: Aristotle distinguishes 
two kinds of simple motion, the circular and the rectilinear: the latter 
belongs to the sublunary elements, thus it is the nature of fire and air to 
rise from the centre towards the circumference, of water and earth to sink 
towards the centre; the former (the circular) naturally belongs to the 
superlunar region, the heaven and the spheres on which the heavenly bodies 
revolve (dvaykaioy eival te o@pa amhovy 0 TéepuKe HépecOar THY KUKA@ KiynoW 
kata Thy €avtov diaw, Phys. vit 9, Cael. 1 2). We do not however find 
him ever denying that the circular movement is natural, or contrasting it, 
as voluntary, with the natural movements of the terrestrial elements. On 
the contrary he blames Plato for defining soul as the self-moving principle 
(An. 1 3), and for assigning circular movements to the soul, both in the 
macrocosm and in the microcosm, as opposed to the rectilinear movements 
of bodies (as oveas Tas Tov ovpavod dopas Tas THs Wuxns kunoers, ibid, § 12, 
cf. Plato Leg. x 897 foll., yet elsewhere Arist. seems to have compared the 
activity of vots to circular movement, see Trend. in loc.) ; see also Cael. 11 
1 ‘it is impossible that the circular movement of the heaven should be 
caused by the compulsion of a soul residing in it, for that would be to at- 
tribute the fate of Ixion to such a soul. It moves by the attractive force 
of the First Mover, that divine supernatural principle which kuvet ov 
kwovpevov’. Still we are not to think of the heavenly bodies as consisting 
of brute matter, Cael. 1112 aX nyeis Os wept c@pdtwyv avTay povoy, Kat 
povddwy taki pev éxovray, avyov O€ maymav, diavoovpeba’ Set 8 wos pe- 
TexorvTwy mpakews Kal Cans...010 det vopiCew Kai THY TOY dotpev mpaéw eivas 
TovavTny olamep n TOY (dav kal cuT@y’ Kal yap evtavda ai Tov avOpadrov 
mreiota mpages...r@ S ws dprota €xovte ovdey det mpakews’ €or. yap aire 
To ov évexa; in Met. xit 8 p. 1073 a, it is distinctly said that there must be 
besides the First Mover a separate eternal mover for each of the separate 
planetary movements ; cf. Cael. 11 3 Oeov & evépyea aOavacia.,.a07 avayKn 
T@ Gein Kivnow aidiov dmapxew. eet & 6 ovpavds ToLodtTos (copa yap Tt 
Ociov) dia TotTo eyes TO eyKikALtoy Gopa, 6 Hioer Kivetrat KUKA@ aei, and 
Plac. Phil. 11 3, Stob. Hcl. 1 486. Proclus on Zim. 82 A infers the same 
from Metaph. x11 7 p. 1072 b 3 (xwei ws epw@pevov) ‘if the universe is in love 
with Reason and moves towards it, it must have feelings and impulses of 
its own’. So Theophrastus (fr. 12 §§ 7—9 Wimmer) speaks of the dpegis 
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and épeors which impels the stars, and Eudemus says that the movement 
of the heaven must be a vital movement ((wtiKy mos) like ours on earth, 
for it is self-impelled (Brandis Schol. p. 433 a 45). Arist. seems to 
suggest something of the kind in the de Anima rt 11 § 3 ‘at times 
appetite (dpeés) moves the will, at times the will the appetite, like the 
sphere’, which Trendelenburg explains of the highest sphere which carries 
round with it all the inferior planetary spheres ; the readings however 
vary. On the other hand there is a curious passage (J/et. x1 10 p. 
1075 a) in which necessity seems to be attributed to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies in contrast to the spontaneous movements of the inferior 
members of the universe, see Grant’s comment upon it in his essay on 
Aristotles Conception of Nature. Bernays Dial. Arist. p. 103 foll. thinks 
that Aristotle may have spoken of the stars having a motion of their own 
(ep’ éavréy) distinct from the motion which we regard as natural, and 
that C.’s voluntate may have arisen from a confusion between this and éd’ 
éavrois, ‘a motion depending on themselves’; but the passages cited by 
Bywater in the Journal of Philology make it probable that Arist. in his 
popular dialogue may have attributed voluntary action to the stars, and 
certainly in the preceding paragraphs of the V. D. the orderly movements 
of the stars are ascribed to their own intelligence, not to any superior 
power. 

pondere aut levitate: Arist. believed that there were such qualities 
as absolute weight and absolute lightness, Cael. Iv 4 €ori tue dmda@s Kovqbov 
kat amas Bap’ Aéyw S amas Kvigoy o det dvw, kal Bapd o del Karo méuxe 
pépecOat put) KoAVOpEVOY' ToLAdTAa ydp €oTi TiWa, Kal OVY @aOTEP oOlovTai TLVES 
mavr éyew Bapos. See the criticism in Lucr. 1 1083, 11 184 foll. 

in sublime ferri: this is the reading of Orelli’s Mss here and below 
§ 141, but the edd. have omitted im in both places. Again in § 117, where 
the edd. read sublime, the reading of the Mss is sublimi or sublimis. We 
have however no variation of reading in § 101 sublime fertur, § 89 sublime 
rapt, § 65 sublime fusum, Tusc. 1 40 sublime ferri, ib. 102 sublime putrescat, 
Div. 11 67 sublime fixa. In the last two instances it is used without any idea 
of motion. These instances show that the copyists found no difficulty in 
the omission of the preposition; so that, unless it is contrary to the Latin 
idiom, there is no occasion to suppose that they have interpolated it here ; 
and there is no @ priori reason against 7 sublime more than against zn 
altum ; moreover the lexx. cite many exx. of sublime used with in and other 
prepositions. 

quorum neutrum contingeret: the Inf. would have been more regu- 
lar here after the simple relative, but the Subj. is sometimes substituted 
for it, see above § 24 cujus in reliquiis insit, 1 12 ex quo exstitit with n., 
Acad. 1 41 quod erat sensu comprehensum, id ipsum sensum appellabat, et si 
wa erat...scentiam; sin aliter, inscientiam nominabat; ex qua exsisteret 
etiam opinio, quae esset imbecilla; Madv. Fin. 1 30, and Reid on Lael. 45 
qua frur non possit. 
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eorum motus in orbem circumferretur: I have followed Sch. in 
omitting the que after circwm. Heind. reads circumquaque, but that seems 
to be post-classical. The expression motus ferretur is pleonastic, like 
cursus movetur R. P. vi 18, see on caeli impetum below § 97. 

vi quadam majore: the same argument is used below § 76 to prove 
that God governs the world. Aristotle argues (Cael. I 2) that the circular 
movement cannot be against nature, because, if it were so, it must speedily 
die away (as a stone thrown upward). 

motus astrorum voluntarius : whether rightly or wrongly ascribed to 
Aristotle, this was certainly the Stoic doctrine, cf. § 31 swa sponte and below, 
S54. Cleomedes 13 makes the general movement of the heaven necessary, 
and the particular planetary movements voluntary, kivetrat prev Kal THY od 
T@ KOO M@ Kivnow avayKaiws, kiveita Sé Kal érépay mpoapercxny. In fact the 
word mpoaiperexn becomes with him technical in this application, as in 11 1 
pp. 81 and 84. Lucretius alludes to the Stoic doctrines v 78 praeterea solis 
cursus lunaeque meatus expediam qua vi flectat natura gubernans; ne 
forte haee inter caelum terramque reamur libera sponte sua cursus lustrare 
perennes, morigera ad fruges augendas atque animantes. 

qui videat : hypothetical subjunctive, cf. 1 43 n., 11 12, 76. 

impie faciat: cf. Philo Zncorr. Mund. p. 489 M. ‘Aristotle charged 
with impiety (Sewrv ddeornta kateyivecke) those who thought that the visible 
divinity, who embraces in himself the sun and moon and all the heavenly 
host, was to be compared with the works of men’s hands’. Lactantius 11 5 
accepts the challenge here given, si deos esse idcirco opinantur quia certos 
et rationabiles cursus habent, errant. Ex hoc enim apparet deos non esse, 
quod exorbitare ulis a praestitutis itinertbus non licet. Ceterum si di essent, 
hue atque uluc passim sine ulla necessitate ferrentur, sicut animantes in terra 
. Minirum Deus universi artifer sic ula disposwit ut per spatia caeli divina 
ratione decurrerent...if the Stoic had seen the figures of the planets moving 
in the orrery of Archimedes, would he have said that they moved of their 
own free-will?’...znest sideribus ratio, sed Dei est ila ratio. 

nec multum interest : is this an unseasonable piece of anti-Epicurean 
polemic inserted by Cicero, or is it a caution added by the original writer 
against a special point in the Aristotelian theology ? 

qui nihil agit—esse non videtur: cf. 1 110 actuosa n. and below 
§ 76. 

vix sanae mentis existimem: that atheism is insanity is a common- 
place with Balbus, cf. 4, 16, 31, 36, 44, 55, 56, 115, 147. 


B. Tue Divine Nature. §§ 45—72. 


a. The Dwine form, as it is seen in the beings already recog- 
mized as Divine, viz. the universe and the heavenly bodies §§ 45—49 ; 
b. the Divine activity as shown im the same S$ 49—57; c the provi- 
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dential activity of nature S$ 57, 58; d. the gods of the popular 
religion SS 60—70; e. how they are to be worshipped §§ 71, 72. 


Ba(l). The populace and the Epicureans wrongly hold that 
God is in the form of man. §§ 45, 46, cf. § 59. 


Compare with this 1 45 foll. where Velleius, after stating the grounds 
on which the Epicureans believed in the existence of the Gods, goes on to 
describe et formam et vitae actionem mentisque agitationem in deo; so § 51, 
quaerere soletis quae vita deorum sit, quaeque ab vis degatur aetas. 

Ch. xvi § 45. a consuetudine oculorum: cf. 7'usc. 1 38 (of the 
difficulty of conceiving the existence of the disembodied spirit) magni est 
ingenit sevocare mentem a sensibus et cogitationem ab consuetudine abducere ; 
also § 96 and m1 20. The reference is to the images of gods in human 
form which met the eye at every turn, cf. I 77. 

vulgo imperitos: [‘ uneducated people generally’. Vulgo, like parti, 
was used almost like an indeclinable substantive ; see the passages from 
Cic. and Liv. quoted in Gr, § 1428. R.| We find tmperiti contrasted with 
philosophi also in It 39. 

levitas : ‘shallowness’. confutata a Cotta: 1 46 and 76. 

nihil sit praestantius: so even the Epicureans, as we see in the next 
§ and 1 47. 

ad praesensionem accommodem : cf. 1 37 in animi notione tamquam 
in vestigio reponere, and Orat. 23 unum (Demosthenem) accommodare ad 
eam quam sentiam eloquentiam. 

quam ut...judicem: pleonastic for quam mundum. 

primum hunec mundum: we should have expected this to be followed 
by detinde sidera, but the connexion is broken by a parenthesis lasting to 
§ 49. 

§ 46. quam volet: ‘let him jest as he will’; cf. Ter. Hee. Iv 4 12 
turbent quam velint ; pro Caelio 63 quam velit sit potens ; ib. 67 quam volent 
faceti sint ; Leg. Agr. 11 384 emere agros quam volent magno poterunt ; Div.t 
56 guam vellet cunctaretur tamen esse pereundum; Verr. v 5 facinus quam 
vultis improbum. In the last ex. the meaning is scarcely to be distinguished 
from guamvis. 

non aptissimus ad jocandum: cf. below § 74 and I 123 n. 

resipiens patriam: Mart. 11 20 lepore tinctos Attico sales narrat. 
Epicurus, though born in Samos, was the son of an Athenian citizen and 
belonged to the deme Gargettus ; hence called Gargettius, Fam. xv 16. 

volubilis et rotundus: cf. 1 18, 24. 

necesse sit: is not this a Stoic way of putting it?) The Epicureans 
admitted the existence of an ideal, but this was on the ground of ex- 
perience, cf. 1 49. 

nihil est melius: repeated from $§ 18, 31, 36, 38. 

§ 47. paulo post cognoscentur: below § 57. 
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Ba (2). The sphere is the most perfect of solids, and circular 
revolution is the most perfect of movements, and this is the form and 
this the movement of the universe and the stars. §§ 47—49. 


Ch. xvur. noli...doctrinae: ‘pray don’t display your utter ignorance 
of science’. The reference is to 124. What follows may be thus para- 
phrased : ‘You tell us a cone is more beautiful than a sphere. That is a 
solecism in taste as well as in science. But supposing your ignorance in 
geometry excuses this, surely as a natural philosopher you ought to have 
understood the advantages of the sphere’. 

doctrinae: cf.172nn. Acad. 11 106 Polyaenus, qui magnus mathematicus 
fuisse dicitur,..Epicuro assentiens totam geometriam falsam esse credidit ; 
Fin, 1 72 where the Epicurean speaker justifies his contempt for music, 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy; and my Sketch of Ancient Philosophy 
p. 183 foll. 

sphaera : the word seems to have been naturalized by Ennius, Orat. 111 
162 quamvis sphaeram in scaenam, ut dicitur, attulerit Ennius: Cic. uses it 
below § 88 in the sense of ‘orrery’. 

oculorum judicium =judicium subtile videndis artibus Hor. Ep. 1 1 
242; cf. Orator 150 offendunt aures quarum est gudicium superbissimum, and 
below § 146. 

dumtaxat aspectu: ‘as far as the eye is concerned’. Sch. refers to 
Madvy. /%m. 1 21. 

quod mihi tamen ipsum non videtur: ‘though I don’t even allow 
that’. 

figura quae sola omnes alias continet: cf. Zim. 6 a quo enim ani- 
manti omnes reliquos contineri vellet animantes, hunc ea forma figuravit, qua 
una omnes formae reliquae concluduntur, et globosum est fabricatus, quod 
oatpoedés Graeci vocant, cujus omnis extremitas paribus a medio radiis 
attingitur : idque uta tornavit...nithil asperitatis ut haberet, nihil offensionis, 
nihil incisum angulis, nihil anfractibus, nihil lacunosum, omnesque partes 
simillimas omnium. ‘This is a filling out of the original (Plato Tim. 33) ré 
dé ra mavr ev avt@ (oa teptedety péddovTe Com mpéerov ay Ein TYHpA TO 
TeptetAnpos ev avT@ Tavta Onoca oxnpata’ O10 Kal odaipoeidés, EK pemou 
mpos Tus TeNeuTas loov améxov KUKAOTEPES AUTO eTOpYEevaaTO TaYT@Y TehEwTATOY 
Omoloraroy Te avTO €avt@® oxnpatayv. ‘The sphere is the limit of the do- 
decahedron which Pythagoras and Plato made the cosmic figure, and 
contains in itself all the other regular solids, in such a manner that all 
their angles will touch the circumference. 

nihil offensionis: ‘nothing to impinge against,’ lit. ‘nothing of im- 
pingement’. 

incisum angulis...anfractibus: ‘no indentation or concavity’. It is 
curious that though Cic. here affirms that there is no anfractus in the 
curve, he uses this term of the sun’s orbit in &. P. vi 12 cum aetas tua 
septenos octiens solis anfractus reditusque converterit, and Leg. 1 19 in 
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annuis anfractibus ; so Lucretius (v 683) of ‘the unequal daily curves 
it makes above and below the horizon’ Munro; Plin. 11 71 (of the earth’s 
sphericity) e freto emergentibus, quae in anfractu pilae latuere, sideribus. 
Anfractus = ambi-fractus (like anceps), properly of a twig broken so as to 
form a curve. Key however suggests another form of the prefix, and would 
divide it as amfr-actus, see Roby § 1843. 

eminens, lacunosum: ‘no protuberance or depression’; cf. the use of 
lacuna for a dimple, and our phrase ‘pitted with smallpox’. On emdnens 
see I 75 n. and 105. 

praestantissimae: I agree with Klotz in reading the superlative, after 
Nonius. It is certainly more natural with ew solidis than the positive, and 
the reading of AV praestantis sint is easily explained by the repetition of 
st in stmae and sint. Aristotle in his Wechanica dilates on the wonderful 
powers of the circle; in the de Caelo 11 4 he calls the circle the first and 
most perfect of plane figures, as the sphere is of solids: so Pythagoras 
held rév oynudtov 76 KdAdoTov odaipay eivar TOV OTEpear, THY Bé emiTéSov 
kuxdor, cf. Cleomedes 1 148, Quintil. 1 10 § 41, Ocellus Lucanus § 15 p. 514 
Gale, ‘the absence of beginning or end in the (spherical) form and (circular) 
movement of the world betokens its eternity’. Hence the comparison of 
God to the sphere by the Eleatic philosophers, and the Stoic argument for 
the sphericity of the world, for this form srdavtev cynndtoy pareve’ 
povov yap TovTo Tots Eavrot pépeow opocotra, the world is therefore round 
like the sun and moon (Plac. Phil. 16). Pliny WV. H. 11 2 argues that the 
world is round non solum quia talis figura omnibus in partibus vergit in sese 
ac stbi ipsa toleranda est, seque includit et continet, nullarum egens com- 
paginum, nec finem aut initium ullis sui partibus sentiens, nec quia ad 
motum...talis aptissina est &c., see below § 117, Arist. Cael. 114. Lactantius 
ir 24 derides the notion of a round earth propter antipodas, so Chrysostom 
and Augustine. 

circulus: so Mss, but Nonius p. 432 reads circus, a form which we find 
elsewhere in C. e.g. Aratea 248 vidisti magnum candentem serpere circum, 
and in &. P. vi 16 edd. read with one Ms circus elucens, ib. 15 Macrobius 
has czrcos, see Osann’s n. 

a medioque tantundem undique absit extremum: Mss with un- 
important exceptions have a medioque tantum absit extremum, which is 
nonsense ; one or two add quantum idem a summo, but that does not improve 
matters, 7dem should naturally refer to extremum, but would have to be 
taken of medium ; then extremum is not the same as imwm, and even if we 
pass over these difficulties, the definition is still defective ; in any figure 
you can find a point equidistant from the two extremes of a line passing 
through it. Most edd. have been satisfied with the emendation (tan- 
tundem for tantum) suggested by Allen and Madvig (Schn. Philol. 1 p. 140), 
but this is not enough ; we must state that the circumference is in every 
part equidistant from the centre, as in Zim. 6 globosum, cujus omnis 
extrenitas paribus in medio radiis attingitur. The word evtremitas is also 
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used by Pliny WV. H. 11 17 for circumference, sicut in illis propinquitas 
centri accelerat, ita in his extremitas circuli; extremum by Varro R. R. 151 
omne brevissimum in rotundo e medio ad extremum (cited by Mii. praef. on 
Fin. 117). Klotz followed by Sch. proposed to complete the definition by 
inserting ubigue after medioque, but this use of ubigue was denied to be 
Ciceronian, see Lachmann on Lucr. p. 250, Kiihner’s translation (where he 
refers to his ed. maj. of the Zusculans p. 525"), and Sch. App., and the 
emendation was abandoned by Sch. in his last ed. I propose to read 
undique after tantundem, cf. undique ad inferos tantundem viae est, Tusc. I 
43. It may be objected that wndique should properly denote the starting- 
point, to which it is here opposed; but I think it may be understood 
generally to mean ‘on every side’, like ab omni parte, without reference 
to motion. [This might be illustrated from Boethius Art. Geom. p. 394 
ed. Friedlein, plana vero summitas quae aequaliter rectis lineis undique 
versum finitur, ‘a plane surface is one which is bounded by right lines in 
every direction’. For the use of ab see Gr. § 1813. R.] Failing this, 
I should adopt Brieger’s absit omne extremum, see his Beitr. z. Krit. d. Cre. 
Posen 1873, pp. 18, 24. Fleckeisen (Jahrb. f. Cl. Ph. x p. 142) seems to 
me to have utterly failed in his endeavour to defend the old reading. 
aptius: ‘more compact’, cf. § 37 undique aptum. 

§ 48. eruditum puiverem: cf. 7usc. v 64 a pulvere et radio excitabo... 
Archimedem, Fin. V 50 quem ardorem studii censetis fuisse in Archimede, 
qui dum in pulvere quaedam describit attentius, ne patriam quidem captam 
esse senserit ? Aristoph, Vub. 177 kara rhs tpamé(ns Kataracas erry Téppar, 
kauvas oBeXlcKov eira StaBnrnv AaBov x.7-r., Persius I 131 nec gui abaco 
numeros et secto in pulvere metas scit risisse vafer with Conington’s n., 
Seneca Hp. 74 § 27 utrum majorem an minorem circulum scribas, ad spa- 
tium ejus pertinet, non ad formam. Licet alter diu manserit, alterum statim 
obduxeris et in eum, in quo scriptus est, pulverem solveris, in eadem uterque 
forma fuit, ibid. 88 § 39 geometriae pulvis, and compare the story of the 
shipwrecked Aristippus cheering his companions by pointing to the traces 
of geometrical figures on the seashore, Vitr. vi praef. [add Plut. Dion. 13, 
Sil. xiv 677, Apul. Ap. p. 426 Oud., Tert. /dol. 9, Ambr. Hex. v 86, 
Ammian. xx1116 $17. J. E. B. M.] 

physici: the Epicureans are so called on account of the importance 
they attached to the study of natural philosophy as driving away supersti- 
tious fears, cf. 1 77 n. 

aequabilitatem motus—ordinum: ‘this uniformity of motion and 
these unchanging ranks (of stars)’; cf. §§ 15, 90, 96, 116, Diog. vit 140 &va 
Tov KOGpoy elval...7xjpa €yovta Tpatpoewd€s, mpds yap THY Kivnow appodidTarov 
TO Towovtov, Kaba dynot Tocedaveos. Aristotle (Cael. 11 8) speaks more 
guardedly mpos thy ev air@ kivnow (i.e. rotation) 7 opaipa tév oynuator 
xpnouorarov, but the opposite for onward movement. 

nihil potest indoctius: so I read with the majority of the better ss. 
For the omission of esse cf. Fin. Iv 48 quo nihil potest brevius, where Madvy. 
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cites Att. viIt 38 hoc guicquam pote impurius? adding sie saepius in hoc 
negativo conparandi genere post ‘ potest’ om'ttitur ‘fierv’ vel ‘esse’. See also 
Madv. on Fin. v 84, Holden on Of. 111 39. 

posse fieri ut sit alia figura: Epic. ap. Diog. x 45 xoopor dretpol eiow 
el0’ bpotot TovT@ €16 avopo.or, for the atoms are infinite in number and not 
all used up in making a single world; cf. below § 88, Lucr. 11 1048 foll., and 
my Sketch of Ancient Philosophy p. 184 foll. on the easy indifference with 
which the Epicureans acquiesced in a number of incompatible hypotheses. 

§ 49. bis bina quot essent : I know of no other instance of this phrase 
in Latin, but it occurs in Galen Hipp. Plat. vit p. 654 of pabdvres otra 
miaTevovol TH TupTepaopate (the argument by which Euclid proves the 
central position of the earth) ws kai r@ dis dvo rérrapa etvar. [Cf. Diog. L. 
VI 26 ov, hyoiv, édy épwrnOns Svo kal Svo roca éeorly w.t.A. J. EL. B. M.] 
On the use of the distributive numeral in multiplication see Roby Gr. 1 
p. 443. For tense see Madv. § 383 and my n. on mallem above § 2. 

didicisset—diceret: ‘he would not have been saying such things, if he 
had (previously) learnt’. 

palato—palatum : ‘while he makes the palate his test of happiness 
(cf. Fin. 11 29) he forgot to look up to what Ennius calls the palate of the 
sky’, cf. Varro ap. Aug. C. D. vit 8 palatum Giraece ovpavov appellant, et 
nonnulli poetae Latini caelum vocaverunt palatum. The same pun is found 
in Clem. Al. Paedag. 11 1 npiv d€ rots Onpwpévors THY Bpwoow Thy éemoupaviay 
apxew avaykn Ths Uo Toy ovpavoy yaorpés, and Athen. vi1t 34 where a witti- 
cism of Theocritus of Chios (fl. at the end of the 8rd century B.C.) is 
reported. A certain Diocles, who had squandered his estate by luxurious 
living, having burnt his palate with hot fish, Th. said it only remained for 
him to drink up the sea, and then gon rpia ra péyvota jnparikds, yny Kal 
6adacoay kai ovpavov. Columna, in his note on the line in Ennius p. 327 
says hac tempestate Neapoli mulierculae palati concavitatem vulgo palate 
caelum dicunt, and Sch. cites Grimm in Haupt’s Zeitsch. f. Deutsch. Alt. VI 
p.541 as giving parallels from other languages. So Lucr. Iv 624 linguaz templa 
of the palate. Ovpavds is the ordinary term used by Arist. Part. An. 11 17, 
Dion. Hal. Comp. Verb. xiv 95; Galen (Us. Part. VII 5) uses ovpavickos. 

caeli: Gen. of Definition (Roby § 1302) like caeli clipeo Enn. [phig. fr. 
1 Vahl. 

Ch, xIx cum duo sint genera siderum: ‘whereas there are two kinds 
of heavenly bodies, one of which moving from east to west in unchangeable 
courses never makes the slightest deviation from its path, while the other 
completes two unbroken revolutions in the same courses and paths’ &c. 
The first reference is to the general celestial movement by which the fixed 
stars are carried round the polar axis ; the second to the double movement 
of the planets, partly carried round with the fixed stars by the general 
celestial movement, and partly revolving round the earth (as was supposed) 
with a movement of their own. Cf. below § 102, 118 on the stars gene- 
rally. The contrast between the general movement of the heaven and the 
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particular movements of the planets, is brought out clearly in Plato 7%m. 34 

foll. thus summed up by A. Butler: ‘PI. first presents us with two vast 

spheres which embody the principles of Same and Different (ravrév kai 

Oarepov). The outer sphere includes the innumerable multitude of the 

fixed stars: the inner sphere is subsequently divided by the divine Artist 

into seven spheres, which revolve with various velocities, and in various 

directions’. Eudoxus resolved the complex apparent movements of the 
planets into the simple circular movements of several supporting spheres, 

Gv THY pev MPOTHY THY TOY amAaVaY doTpav eiva, THY Se SevTépay Kata Tov dia 

pécov tov Cwdiorv (Arist. Met. A 8 p. 1073 b). Cleomedes 1 3 illustrates 

the double movement by the comparison of people on board ship walking 

in a direction opposite to that in which the vessel was going, or to an ant 

going round the potter’s wheel in a direction opposite to that of its 

movement. The apparent daily movement of the outer sphere from east 

to west in the plane of the equator, is of course due to the daily rotation of 
the earth, the ‘different’ movement of the planets is due to their periodic 

revolution round the sun in the plane of the ecliptic. 


nullum—vestigium inflectat: does not bend aside (lit. inwards) a 
single step of its course, as the sun does to north and south, but describes 
a perfect circle. 


continuas conversiones: this is a true description according to our 
modern astronomy, but scarcely agrees with what is said below § 51, as to 
their varying rates of motion and occasional pauses. 


isdem spatiis: Abl. of Place; the sun, moon and planets are in the 
same stadium or race-course (cf. Virg. G. 1 518, Aen. v 316), viz. the 
zodiac. If we distinguish between spatizs and cursibus, the former would 
be the broad band in which all the movements take place, the latter the 
particular line followed by each without change in successive periods. Cf. 
isdem spatiis in § 108, and eadem spatia Orat. 111 178, also Tusc. 1 68 tum 
videmus in eodem orbe in duodecim partes distributo quinque stellas ferri, 
eosdem cursus constantissime servantes disparibus inter se motibus. 


ex utraque re: C. fails here, as he has done before (cf. 1 87), to bring 
out the argument, which should be ‘we gather from the observation both of 
planets and fixed stars that circular movement is the law of the heavenly 
bodies, and this movement requires a spherical shape, therefore they are 
all spheres’. 

volubilitas: ‘rotatory movement’, cf. 1 18. rotundi ambitus : 
‘circular revolutions ’. . 


Bb. The divine activity as shown (1) wm the salutary movements 


of the sun. § 49. 


astrorum tenet principatum: &. P. vi 17 (sol) dux et princeps et 
moderator luminum reliquorum. 
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larga luce compleverit: perhaps a reminiscence of Lucr. 11 806 larga 
cum luce repleta est, and V 281 largus item liquidi fons luminis. 

opacet: ‘leaves in shade’, cf. Soph. Aj. 674 Sewov 1 anya mvevpdrov 
éxoipice otévovra movrov, Hor. Od. 1 3. 15, V. Hcl. 11 26, G. Iv 484, Aen. 111 
69; Sch. cites § 102 below sol tristitia contrahit terram, Hor. C. S. 9 alme 
sol curru diem qui promis et celas. 

umbra terrae soli officiens: Heind. emends, after Gesner, officientis. 
It is the earth, not its shadow, which intercepts the light of the sun, and 
so makes the conical shadow called night (wmbra terrae meta noctis Dw. 
1117). Beier (Jahn’s Jahrb. 1827. 3 p. 25) cites on the other side Hyg. 
Poet. Astr. 1V 9 noctem dicemus wmbram terrae esse eamque obstare lumine 
solis. 

ipsa enim: ‘for it is just the earth’s shadow, which makes night’, i.e. it 
is no more than this, a mere negative result of the sun’s action. I think 
officientis suits better this minimization of activity. 


eadem est aequabilitas: ‘there is the same evenness (regularity) 
in the nightly as in the daily courses; and the same sun tempers the 
degrees of heat and cold by neither departing too far nor approaching 
too near’. OC. is of course inaccurate in saying that summer is caused by 
the greater proximity (accessws) of the earth to the sun: if so, all the earth 
would have summer at the same time, but when the south pole is turned 
towards the sun, the northern hemisphere is in winter, when the northern 
is turned towards him we have summer, as in fact we read below injlectens 
cursum ad septentriones &e. Cf. Vitr. x 1 § 13, 

circumitus orbium: the words spatia, cursus, orbis, cirewmitus may all 
be used in the same sense, but here circ. means the actual traversing of 
the path (orbis) of the sun, cf. Tim. 9 now et dies...unum circumitum 
orbis eficit. As regards the case of the numerals, almost all the mss have 
trecentorum, but the edd. apparently agree in taking them as Nominatives. 
I think, if it were so, we should probably have had the Sing. orbzs, ‘365 
journeys over the sun’s path’; and that the Ms reading gives the true 
sense ‘the traversings of 3651} diurnal rounds complete the round of the 
year’, i.e. if we follow the sun’s track throughout these diurnal revolutions, 
we shall find that while each day’s course is different, yet at the end of the 
year he has completed the circuit of the heaven and returned to the point 
from which he originally started. 

quarta fere diei parte addita: Julius Caesar reformed the calendar 
in B.C. 46, two years before the publication of the N. D. See Dict. of Ant. 
under Calendarium. 

hiemi senescenti: see below § 95 lunae senescentis, Plin. Ep. v1 16 § 6 
spuritus senescens (of a volcano). Allen quotes Varro LZ. LZ. v 2 mensis senes- 
centis extrenvus dies, 
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Bb (2). The divine activity as shown in the salutary movements 
of the moon. § 50. 


§ 50. solis annuos cursus spatiis menstruis luna consequitur : 
‘the moon in her monthly heats overtakes the yearly courses of the sun’, 
Le. traverses the zodiac in a month instead of a year, cf. Plin. VY. H. 1 9 wn 
duodecim mensium spatia oportere dividi annum, quando ipsa (luna) toties 
solem redeuntem ad principia consequatur ; Lucr. v 618 lunaque mensibus 
id spatium videatur obire, annua sol in quo consumit tempora cursu. 

proximus accessus: at the new moon. 

defectibus: ‘by gradual diminution’. Georges compares Solinus 
XXVII 3 sali defectus vel incrementa ; so we have, of the waxing and waning 
moon, crescente, deficiente luna Gell. xx 8; nam et defectui lunae compatiun- 
tur elementa, et processu ejus quae fuerant exinanita cumulantur Ambr. Hex. 
Iv 7. 

regio (mutatur): Plin. VW. H. 1 9 (luna) nune in Aquilonem elata 
nunc in Austros dejecta; Macrob. S. Sc. 16 § 53 septem diebus ab extre- 
mitate septentrionalis orae oblique per latum meando ad medietatem latitu- 
dinis pervenit, qui locus appellatur eclipticus ; septem sequentibus a medio 
ad imum australe delabitur ; septem aliis rursus ad medium obliquata con- 
scendit : ultimis septem septentrionali redditur summutati. 

aquilonia: all the better mss have Aguwilenta, which is only found 
elsewhere in Varro Sat. Men. ap. Non. 351 (Buecheler § 400) of the moon, 
contremula aquilenta apud alta litora oreris ac nobilis omnibus reluces. It 
is explained in the Lexx. as ‘watery’, fr. agua, like turbulenta from turba. 
The form aguilentanus ‘northern’ occurs in Chalcid. Zim. 67 and 69. 
Aquilonius is used by Varro Sat. Men. 77 ap. Non. p. 139, Livy (so Mady. 
for Apolloniam) xu 58 § 8, and frequently in Pliny. Agudlonaris is found 
in a doubtful fragment of Cic. Orelli p. 1057 § 14, Aqudlonalis in Vitr. 1x 4 
§ 3 and Gromat. vet. 332. 30, 334. 1 (chiefly from Georges’ Lex.). 

in lunae quoque cursu: there seems no reason to alter the reading of 
the Mss by the insertion of inde. There are three different facts con- 
nected with the moon’s ‘solstice’, the approach of the moon’s orbit to 
the north, the pause (properly called solstitiwm in the case of the sun), 
the length of time during which the moon is above the horizon (also 
connoted more loosely by the term solstitivm). These facts though really 
connected, may be viewed independently, and so it is in this passage. 
Cic. mentions, as a new idea, that we have in the moon’s orbit an analogue 
to the longest and shortest day. The solstitii similitudo is the ‘luni- 
stice’, thus defined in the Imperial Dictionary, ‘the furthest point of the 
moon’s southing and northing in its monthly revolutions’. It is recog- 
nized by Arist. Gen. An. IV 2 6 péev yap rus ev OAM TO evavTd rote? 
Xepova kal Oépos, 7 S€ weAnvy ev TH pnvi' roto S ov dia Tas Tpords, GAAA TO 
pev avavopévov cupBaiver Tod pwrds, To dé POivoyros. In June 1881 the 
moon’s solstitvwm was on the 24th, the lunar day consisting of 16h. 40 m., 
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but the five days from the 23rd to the 27th were all more than 16 hours, 
whereas the ordinary rate of change is 1 hour per day. Again the bruma 
was on the 11th, the moon rising that day at 7. 42 p.m. and setting at 2. 41 
a.m., being thus above the horizon for only 6h. 59m., but the four days 
from the 10th to the 13th varied less than 30 m. from this. 

multaque ab ea manant et fluunt: on the influence of the moon 
cf. above § 19 and § 119 below, and the chapter on Lunar Influences in 
Lardner’s Musewm I pp. 118—128. I give the substance of one paragraph 
from the latter: ‘According to popular opinions and traditions, which 
have prevailed among mankind in almost all countries and throughout all 
ages, our satellite is responsible for a vast variety of influences on the 
organized world. The circulation of the sap in vegetables, the qualities of 
grain, the goodness of the vintage are severally laid to its account. It pre- 
sides over human maladies, nay the very marrow of our bones and the 
weight of our bodies suffer increase or diminution under its influence. Nor 
is this hmited to mere physical and organic effects ; it extends its sway into 
the region of intellectual phenomena.’ Cic. while denying or minimizing 
the influence of the moon on the birth of children Dw. 11 95, 97, grants 
this influence in regard to plants and animals, Div. 11 33 ostreis et conchy- 
lis omnibus contingere, ut cum luna crescant pariter, pariterque decrescant ; 
arboresque ut hiemali tempore, cum luna simul senescentes, quia tum exsic- 
catae sint, tempestive caedi putentur ; Aristotle asserts it more generally, 
Gen. An. IV 10 4 GeAnvn cvpBadrerat eis mdaas Tas yevéoers Kal TeAEL@CELS, 
and he applies this to the birth of animals (ib. 1v 2); and Pliny Y. #. 11101 
after giving instances of the power of the moon, such as the tides, and the 
fact that omnia plenilunio maria purgantur...nullum animal nisi aestu re- 
cedente exspirare, proceeds quo vera conjectatio exsistit haud frustra spiritus 
sidus lunam existimari. Hoc esse quod terras saturet, accedensque corpora 
impleat, abscedens inaniat: ideo cum incremento ejus augert conchylia et 
maxime spiritum sentire quibus sanguis non sit. Sed et sanguinem hominum 
etiam cum lumine ejus augeri ac minui; frondes quoque ac pabula, ut 
suo loco dicetur (cf. xvI 39, Xvitl 75, 79), sentire, in omnia eadem penetrante 
wi; cf. Seneca Benef. 1v 23 num dubium est quin hoc humani generis domi- 
cillium circuitus solis ac lunae vicibus suis temperet ? quin alterius calore 
alantur corpora, terrae relaxentur, immodici umores comprimantur, alligantis 
omnia hiemis tristitia frangatur ; alterius tepore efficact et penetrabili rigetur 
maturitas frugun? quin ad hujus cursum fecunditas humana respondeat ? 
Gellius has a chapter (xx 8) headed De dis quae habere cupmradecay videntur 
cum luna augescente ac senescente. Cic. is no doubt following here the same 
authority as Sext. Emp. 1x 79, cara yap ras Tis oednyns avégnoers kal pOl- 
gels. mo\Aa TOY Te emiyciov Cdwv Kal Oatacciny Pbiver Te kai av&era, Where 
Fabr. refers to Allatius on the Hexaemeron of Eustathius, cf. Plut. Fac. in 
Orb, L. p. 939 ¥., Qu. Conv. p. 658 F., Is. et Os. p. 367, Macrob. Sat. v1 
16 §§ 16—32, Ambr. Hex. tv 7, Philo Prov. 11 76, Germanicus Schol. p. 197 
Breysig. These ideas as to the moon’s influence may be traced to the sup- 
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posed connexion between the dew and the moon,—Alcman called the Dew 
daughter of Zeus and Selene,—and to the reckoning of the time of pregnancy 
by moons, cum hoc ergo propter hoc. 

manant et fluunt: so Plutarch Mor. p. 658 contrasts the dry efflux 
(pevpara) of the sun with the moist efflux of the moon. 

alantur: Consecutive Subjunctive. Note that here, as in § 28, the 
Mood of the Relative Clause defining the subject is unaffected by its Sub- 
junctival subordination. 


Bb (3). The divine activity shown in the orderly movements of 
the planets S§ 51—54. 


Ch. xx § 51. falso vocantur errantes: so Div. 1 17 (planetae) quae 
verbo et falsis Graiorum vocibus errant, re vera certo lapsu spatioque feruntur ; 
Tusc. I 62 astra non re sed vocabulo errantia; Plato Leg. Vil 821 xarawev- 
SoueOa “EdAnves tavtes peyadhov Gedy, “HAlov te dpa kat Sedyvys...€ovo- 
pagovres mAavyras elvac...ray S€ Tovvavtiov éxet ToUT@Y’ THY adTHY yap avTav 
odov éxacroy Kal ov moAAas GAXa play dei KUKA@ OteEEpxeTat, paiverar de wodAas 
hepopevoy, Plin. V. H. 11 6. 

quinque: so Milton ‘and ye five other wandering stars that move in 
mystic dance’. Sometimes the sun and moon are included so as to make 
up the number seven, as in § 68 septem vagantibus and Cleomedes I 3 ra d€ 
Travedpeva Gdyrov pev ef Kal TAEiw eoTiv, éemta Se UO THY nueTepay yvaou 
eAndvbev. Seneca prophesies (V. Y. vir 13) that many more planets will be 
discovered. 

in omni aeternitate: so in § 43, cf. § 28 in tanta diuturnitate n. and 
Dumesnil on Leg. 1 8. 

progressus et regressus : ‘direct and retrograde motions’, cf. Herschel 
Astron. ch. 1x § 457 foll. ‘the apparent movements of the planets are much 
more irregular than those of the sun or moon....Sometimes they advance 
rapidly, then relax in their apparent speed, come to a momentary stop, 
and then actually reverse their former motions, and run back upon their 
former course with a rapidity at first increasing, then diminishing, till the 
retrograde movement ceases altogether. Another station, or moment of 
apparent rest, now takes place ; after which the movement is again reversed 
and resumes its original direction. On the whole however the amount of 
direct motion more than compensates the retrograde ; and by the excess 
of the former over the latter, the gradual advance of the planet from west 
to east is maintained’. It is then shown by diagrams that this irregu- 
larity arises partly from these evolutions being seen by a spectator from 
the earth in section, and therefore foreshortened, and partly from the fact 
that the earth is being carried round the sun on her own orbit at a different 
rate from that of the planet under observation. See below § 103, Zusc. 1 62, 
Seneca WV. Y. vit 25 harum quinque stellarum...quae alio atque alio occur- 
rentes loco curiosos nos esse cogunt, qui matutini vespertinique ortus sint, quae 
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stationes, quando in rectum ferantur, quare agantur retro, modo coepimus 
scire. Utrum emergeret Jupiter, an occideret, an retrogradus esset, ante 
paucos annos didicimus. 

occultantur: at the time of their conjunction with the sun. 

recedunt : at the time of their eastward or westward elongation. 

antecedunt—subsequuntur: ‘when Venus and Mercury have re- 
ceded from the sun eastward to their respective distances, they remain 
for a time, as it were, immovable with respect to it, and are carried along 
with it in the ecliptic with a motion equal to its own; but presently they 
begin to approach it, or, which comes to the same, their motion in longi- 
tude diminishes, and the sun gains upon them....Then for a time they are 
not seen at all...(on their re-appearance) their motion is rapidly retrograde, 
until they reach their greatest western elongation, when the motion again 
becomes direct, and they acquire sufficient speed to commence overtaking 
the sun again’, Herschel § 467. 

magnum annum: L. P. vi 22 cum autem ad idem, unde semel profecta 
sunt, cuncta astra redierint eandemque totius caeli discriptionem longis wter- 
vallis rettulerint, tum ille vere vertens annus appellari potest, in quo via dicere 
audeo quam multa hominum saecla teneantur; Hort. fr. 26 is est magnus 
et verus annus quo eadem positio caeli siderumque, quae cum maxime est, 
rursum exsistat, isque annus horum quos nos vocamus annorum duodecim 
milia nongentos quinguaginta quattuor complectitur; Fin. 1 102; Tum. 
ec. 9; Serv. ad Aen. 111 284 (given as frag. 5 at the end of WV. D. 11) 
Tullius in libris de Natura Deorum tria milia annorum dixit magnum 
annum tenere; Censorinus 18 est praeterea annus quem Aristoteles maai- 
mum potius quam magnum appellat, quem solis et lunae vagarumque 
quingue stellarum orbes conficiunt, cum ad idem signum, ubi quondam 
simul fuerunt, una referuntur; cujus anni hiemps summa est cataclysmos, 
quam nostri diluvionem vocant, aestas autem ecpyrosis, quod est mundi 
incendium. The passage referred to by Cens. is not to be found in 
the existing works of Arist., probably it may have been in the dialogue 
de Philosophia from which so much of ©.s argument is borrowed (cf. 
Bywater in J. of Philology 1. c.): we do find however (Meteor. 1 14 § 20) a 
reference to a periodical deluge, yiverar dia ypovey eipappévav, otov év tais 
kar €viauTov @pals yEluov, oUTw TeEpLddov TLVOS peyaAns péeyas xELLaV Kal 
vmepBoryn ouBpev. Probably the conception of a Cosmic Year was first 
introduced among the Greeks by the Pythagoreans (Zeller 1 pp. 397, 410) ; 
it is also attributed to Heraclitus (Zeller 1 640), but the earliest notice of it 
occurs in Plat. Zim. 39 6 ye réXeos dpiOos ypovou Tov TéAeov EviavTov TANpot 
TOTe, OTav dnagadv THY bkT@ TEpLodwv Ta mpos GAAnAa Evumepabévta Taxn 
oxH keadry ek To TavTod Kal Opoiws idvros avapetpnOévta Kvxr@, a period of 
10,000 years (Zeller 11 p. 264). Other calculations of the length of the 
Great Year are given in Censor. l.c., Plac. Phil. 1 32 (Diels p. 363), 
Macrob. S. Sc. 11 11, Sextus Emp. v 105, where Fabricius refers to Thoma- 
sius De Anno Magno contained in his treatise De Stoica Mundi Exustione, 
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cf. Schaubach Gesch. d. Astron. pp. 196 foll. 504 foll. The scientific con- 
ception of an astronomical period, analogous to the Metonic cycle amongst 
the Greeks, to the Sothiac or Canicular period among the Egyptians, and 
to the Julian period among ourselves, was mixed up, especially by Pytha- 
goreans and Stoics, with mystical ideas of a cyclical regeneration (r7v mepto- 
Suxhy trav bdwy madcyyeveotav Anton. x1 1, where see Gataker), such as that 
of which Virgil speaks Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo ; cf. Neme- 
sius c. 38 of 8é Sraikot dacw droxabiotapévovs Tods mavyras eis TO avTO 
onpeiov Kard Te phKos Kal mAdTos €vOa THY apxnY EKaoTos nv, OTE TO TPOTOV O 
KOT LOS TUVETTH, ev pNTals Xpover TrEpLOOOLS EKTUPOTW Kal pbopay Tay ovTwy azrep- 
yater Oa kai radw e& vrapxijs eis TO adTo TOY Koo pov aroxabicracba, and that 
then the whole series of past history is reproduced; also Seneca /. . II 29, 
Orig. Cels. v 21, Zeller 1v p. 154 foll., Lewis Astr. p. 282 foll., and my Sketch 
of Anc. Phil. pp. 173, 174. It is worthy of note that the writers of the 
N. T. have borrowed from the Stoics the terms madvyyevecia and azroka- 
rdotacts. The idea of a Great Year is also found among the Etruscans 
(see Preller 2. M. p. 472 foll.) and the Iranians (Déllinger Gentile and Jew, 
I p. 394). 

nominaverunt : ‘an abbreviation for constituerunt quem nominaverunt ; 
cf. Leg. 1 24 ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis cum caelestibus vel genus vel 
stirps appellart potest, for ex quo eastitit quae appellari potest ; Invent. IV 
27 ex quo in aliis anxietas, in aliis tracundia dicitur, for ex quo exsistit 
quae dicitur’, Sch. who also refers to Madv. Lm. Liv. p. 367. Other exx. of 
this pregnant force are Leg. 11 8 ex quo illa lex...recte est laudata for deri- 
vata et laudata; Fin. 111 63 ila quae in concha patula pinna dieitur for 
habitat et pinna dicitur; [Virg. Aen. vi 106 hie inferni janua regis dicitur, 
Schifer on Greg. Cor. p. 986. J. E. B. M.]. See above 1 83 laudamus 
Vulcanum n. and below § 109, where I read quem claro perhibent Ophiu- 
chum lumine Grata. 

ad eandem inter se comparationem :=6 avrés Tav dotépay cvoxnpa- 
tispos Sext. V 105, cf. Tim. c. 4 quae Graece avadoyia, Latine...comparatio 
proportiove dict potest, and c. 5 ita contigit ut inter ignem atque terram 
aquam deus animamque poneret eaque inter se compararet et proportione 
conjungeret. Translate ‘when, after completing their several courses, they 
return to the same relative positions’. 

$52. Saturni stella: the first Greek writing in which we find the 
names of the five planets is the Lpinomis (p. 987) written by a disciple of 
Plato; he says ‘they have no proper names of their own, but have received 
their appellations from the Gods (és@vupiav eiAndact Gea)’, which seems to 
show that the descriptive Greek names given by Cic. were of later origin. 
Plato himself (Zim. 36, Rep. x 616) only mentions “Ewa ddpov kal Tov iepov 
‘Eppod; Aristotle Jet. x11 8 gives the following names ’Adpodirns, ‘Eppod, 
Avs, Kpovov, to which he adds ”Apeos (Cael. 11 12), cf. also Meteorol. 1 6. 
Hare in his Art. on The names of the Days (Phil. Mus. 1 71) says ‘that 
these names were not of common use in the time of Euripides may 
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fairly be inferred from their never occurring in any of his tragedies ; though, 
as the author of the argument prefixed to the /hesus observes, he was 
TodumpaypLoy mept Ta weTapora ; and though, if he had been acquainted with 
them, he would assuredly have introduced them into the description of the 
memos in the Jon 1148—1158. There however we only find “Eozepos, 
TI\elas, “Qpiwv,”Apkros, ‘Ydades, and “Ews bwadopos’. In the pseudo-Aristo- 
telian treatise De Mundo ‘we find (c. 2) an arrangement of the whole 
system, along with a great variety of names: daivav, hacdwv, mupdecs 
and oriABwv occur here, I believe, for the first time : perhaps they were 
given by Eudoxus, who, Seneca says (WV. Q. vit 3), primus ab Aegypto 
quinque siderum motus in Graeciam transtulit. We are likewise told that 
the star of Mars was also termed the star of Hercules, that of Mercury by 
some the star of Apollo, that of Venus by some the star of Juno’, ibid. 
The descriptive names are fairly appropriate (cf. Plin. H. MW. 11 16 § 79); 
Saturn is the shining, Jupiter the blazing (paeOwy only used of the sun 
in its original sense), Mars the red and fiery (cf. the Stoic etymology for 
”Apns=adépiov mop, on which see Lydus de Mens. 18 and other passages 
quoted by Flack Glossen z. Hesiod. Theol. p. 80 foll.), Mercury the 
twinkling (Simplicius, ap. Brandis Schol. p. 495 b, notices the twinkling of 
Mercury in connexion with its name; cf. Arist. Cael. 11 8 on the reasons 
for the twinkling of the stars as opposed to the planets). 

a terra abest plurimum: according to Macrobius S. Sczp. 1 20, the 
order of the planets, after the furthest three, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, as. to 
which there was general agreement, was differently determined by the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans. The former, followed by Pythagoras (Zeller 1 
395), Plato (Tim. 38, Rep. x 616), Aristotle (Met, x1 8, cf. Krische 
Forschungen p. 290), Chrysippus (Stob. Hel. p. 448), made Venus and 
Mercury 4th and 5th, the Sun 6th, then the Moon, then the Earth. The 
latter, followed by Archimedes, Geminus, Cleomedes, Vitruvius, Ptole- 
maeus, Hyginus (Grom. p. 184 L.), Pliny (HZ. W. 11 32—40), and Cic. 
here, placed the Sun above Venus and Mercury. There were great doubts 
as to the relative position of these two. Cic. himself, who in this passage 
places Mercury furthest from the earth, follows another authority in Div. 
11 91, where we read docet ratio mathematicorum quanta humilitate luna 
feratur terram paene contingens, quantum absit a proxima Mercuria stella, 
multo autem longius a Veneris, deinde alio intervallo distet a sole. In 
NV. D. 1 119 we have a third view, that these two planets revolve, not 
immediately round the earth, but around the sun, duae soli oboediant, 
as in &. P. v1 17 hune (solem) ut comites consequuntur Veneris alter, alter 
Mercurii cursus: and Vitruy. 1x 1 Mercurii et Veneris stellae circum solis 
radios, uti centrum, itineribus eum coronantes regressus retrorsus et retarda- 
tiones faciunt ; Marcianus Capella vir 25 Venus et Mercurius non ambiunt 
terram. Heraclides Ponticus was one of the first to propound the doctrine 
that they were satellites of the sun, Zeller 11 885. Macrobius S. Se. 119 
§ 5 notices the discrepancy of opinions as to the relative positions of 
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Mercury and Venus horwm vero trium sibi proximorum, Veneris, Mercuri 
et Solis, ordinem vicinia confudit, cf. Lewis Astron. p. 246. 

xxx fere annis: these periodical times seem to have been brought 
from Egypt by Eudoxus (Simplic. Schol. Arist. p. 499 Br., Seneca J. Q. 
vil 3) whom C. calls in astrologia facile princeps (Div. 11 87). They agree 
with those given by Pliny (V. ZH. 11 c. 6), Cleomedes (1 3), Achilles Tatius, 
Geminus, and the author of the Plac. Phil. (11 32), except that Geminus 
assigns 2%. 6", and Cleomedes 2”. 5". to Mars, and that Pliny assigns 
348 days to Venus, and 339 to Mercury. They are compared below with 
the times given by Vitruvius 1x 1 and by Herschel. 


Eudoxus. Vitr. Herschel. 
Mercury 1 year. 360 days. 874, 23", 
Venus 1 ,, 485 ,, 2247, 16%, 
Mars 2 ,, IY, 3184, IY, 3214, 23", 
Jupiter 12. ,, 11, 3234 11, 3154 14%, 
Saturn 30 ,, 29", 160%, 29". 174%, 14, 


se aperiendo: just above we have the Passive with Middle force, also 
in Of. 1129 corporis partes apertuntur. 

sempiternis saeclorum aetatibus: ‘in the never ending periods of 
eternity’. I have not met with this phrase elsewhere. 

§ 53. proximum inferiorem: Heind. cites after Wopkens Yam. 1 9 
quem prozimis superioribus diebus acerrime oppugnasset ; Orator 216 non 
loquor de uno pede extremo, adjungo proximum superiorem...saepe etiam 
tertium; NV. D. ut 54 proximae (al. prowime) superiores; Tac. Ann. 1 77 
proximo superiore anno. 

quae stella Martis appellatur: C. has carelessly inverted the clauses. 
We should have expected stella Martis quae mupoes appellatur. 

sex diebus minus: ‘less (than two years) by six days’. I have not 
been able to find any authority for this statement of C.’s. For the con- 
struction of minus see Roby § 1273. ; 

anno vertente: ‘in the course of the year’ lit. ‘the revolving year’, cf. 
Quint. 40 sex quidem mensibus profecto; anno vertente sine controversia ; 
Vitr. 1X 1 § 6 sol perficit spatium vertentis Oe) ibid. mense vertente; Heind. 
on Hor, Sat. 1 1. 36. 

signiferum orbem: cf. Cic. Arat. 317 zodiacum hune Graect vocitant, 
nostrique Latini orbem signiferum perhibebunt nomine vero, nam gerit hic 
volvens bis sex ardentia signa; so Div. 11 89, Lucr. v 691. In Div. 1 17 it 
is called stgnorum sedes, in V. Geo. 1 239 stgnorum ordo, in Lucr. v 712 
signorum orbis ; ¢adiwv kikdos in Aristotle and Aratus. [Sizgnifer is used 
as a substantive, Sen. V. Y. vir 18 and 24, Plin. VW. H. 1 §§ 30, 38, 81, 
Avien. Arat. 1053, Claud. Hpigr. 18.9. J. E. B. M.] 

unius signi intervallo: the path of the sun is divided into twelve 
Signs, one for each month, and each Sign is again divided into thirty parts, 
through one of which the sun travels in the course of each day (Geminus 
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in Uranologion p. 2). Ptolemy uses the word poipa for a degree, Manilius 
gradus or pars. Cleomedes gives the elevation of the star Canopus as 
teraptov (wdiov, 6 eat. Texoepakootoy dydooy Tov Cwdiakodv. Pliny MW. H. 
II 8 states on the authority of Timaeus and Sosigenes that Mercury is 
never more than 23° from the Sun; Herschel gives 28°.48 as his extreme 
elongation. 

infima est: the mean distances are given by Herschel as follows, from 
the sun to Mercury about 36 millions of miles, to Venus about 68 millions, 
to the earth 95 millions; (later calculations give for the earth about 93 
millions). | 

Pwoddpos—-"Korepos:; it was a question whether Pythagoras or Par- 
menides was the first to discover their identity, cf. Diog. L. virt 14, 1x 23, 
Plin. V. H. vit 37, Epinomis 987. In Homer they are still distinct, see 
Ml, Xxi11 226, Od. x11 93 of the morning-star éwodopos ; 1. xXxII 318 of the 
evening-star, €omepos, os KadduoTos €v ovpav@ iotrata aornp. The Latin 
equivalent to “"Eomepos is Vesper or Vesperugo, Catullus uses noctifer, but 
Varro &. 2. 11 5 § 17 speaks of Lucifer and Hesperus, which perhaps may 
suggest that Cic. here treats it as a word common to both languages, and 
that it should therefore be printed in Latin letters. 

latitudinem et longitudinem: it traverses the zodiac with a zigzag 
movement. 

duorum signorum intervallo: cf. Plin. VY. H. 1 8 ab sole nunquam 
absistens partibus sex et quadraginta longius, ut Timaco placet, and Herschel 
Astr. § 467 “Venus extends her excursions on either side the sun to about 
ae 

Ch, xxt § 54. [hanc in stellis constantiam: ‘such a persistency in 
the stars, such a perfect adjustment of times throughout all eternity 
notwithstanding such a variety of courses (Gr. § 1240) I cannot understand 
without supposing mind, calculation, purpose’. R.] 


sine mente: sc. otcav, not adverbial with zntellegere but adjectival 
with constantiam, cf. Orat. 1 105 non loquacitatem sine usu requirent, 
where Wilkins cites Part. Orat. 48 dla quae sine arte (=areyva) appellan- 
tur, and Ov. Met. 1 20 pugnabant mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia 
pondus, also V. D.1 45 metus a vin. and above § 14 praeter naturam 
portentis. For the use of intellegere cf. 1 73, 111 38. 


in deorum numero reponere: cf. in deorum numero refert I 29 n., 
2 Verr. 11 210 tanta auctoritate sunt ut in illo antiquorum et clarissimorum 
hominum numero reponantur ; but we find the Acc. in Opt. Gen. Orat. 17 
Isocratem hune in numerum non repono, Invent. 1 26 § 39 in fabularum 
numerum rep., ib, 51 § 97 partium in numerum rep., (in the last two 
passages the readings vary; I have given Weidner’s). There is the same 
variation in Livy: we find the Acc. in xxx113 § 1, and xxxrx 19 § 7 
pecuniam in thensauros reponi; but c. 18 § 15 reposita pecunia in then- 
sauris fuerit, c. 21 § 4 pecuniam in thensauris reposuerunt. So in NV. D. m1 
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23 and 51 all mss have the Abl. but in § 47 the Acc. The passage from 
hane igitur—reponere is quoted by Lactant. 11 5. 


Bb (4). The divine activity shown in the rational and voluntary 
movements of the fixed stars and of the heaven itself §§ 54—56. 


inerrantes : Gr. dm\avys, see n. on tnvocatae 1 108, and incognita below 
§ 73. 

[quarum est cotidiana conveniens constansque conversio: the 
alliteration might be preserved by translating ‘regular revolution daily 
and duly recurring’. R. Cf. above § 19.] 

nec habent aetherios cursus neque caelo inhaerentes: two expla- 
nations of the apparent movement of the fixed stars were given by the 
older philosophers (1) that the fixed stars were fastened like nails in a 
solid heaven or sphere and of course revolved with it, 7A@v Siknv xataremn- 
yévat TO KpvoTaddoedet, as is said of Anaximenes Plac. Phil. 1 14, and 
Empedocles, ib. 13; Anaximander, Pythagoras and Parmenides preferred 
to speak of the stars being attached to spheres: (2) that they were light 
bodies borne along by aiOépios Sivos (Arist. Wub. 379); so Xenophanes, 
Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Democritus. Aristotle took the former view 
Neimerau Tovs pev KUKAOUS KivEetoOaL, TA SE AoTpa npepety Kal évdedeneva Tots 
KUkAots KivetoOa Cael. 11 8; in Met. x11 7 foll. he enumerates 55 spheres, in 
addition to that of the fixed stars, which were required to explain the 
movements of the sun, moon and planets ; both the stars and the spheres 
are composed of ether; see Lewis Astr. p. 161 foll.; Zeller mr p. 453. It 
would seem that Balbus here condemns both explanations, and would 
attribute the movement of the fixed stars, as well as of -the planets, to 
their own free will: so Manutius ap. Lescalop. (not in Var. ed.) negant 
Stoice stellas aethert (rather ab aethere actas) sive caelo affivas esse, quod 
animantes eas esse opinantur et motu voluntario ferrt.  aetherius cursus 
will not then mean ‘the path of the stars through the ether’, for this the 
Stoics admitted, see below § 117 77 aethere astra volvuntur ; but ‘a move- 
ment caused by ether’, going by ether, as we talk of going by steam ; cf. 
below non est aetheris ea natura ut contorqueat, and, for the expression, 
such phrases as mola asinaria, aquaria worked by an ass or by water. 
The argument however is not very clear: two theories having been put 
forward and declared inadmissible, why should not this be shown in the 
case of the second (caelo inhaerentes) as well as the first (aetherios cursus) ? 
and if, as appears below, the fixed stars have their sphere, how does the 
Stoic view differ after all from that of Aristotle? All that is there asserted 
is that the motion of the sphere is independent of the surrounding ether, 
but that is admitted by Arist. at all events in the case of the planetary 
spheres. One expects the assertion that each fixed star moves inde- 
pendently and yet in such harmony as to give the appearance of a great 
all-embracing sphere. Apparently Chrysippus denied their independent 
motion (Stob. Eel. 1 446 ev r@ aidépi ra dorpa Kabidpura, and shortly after- 
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wards rerayOac ta dmdavi emt pias emupaveias, @omep Kal opara); and so 
Cic. R. P. vi 17 novem tibi orbibus vel potius globis conexa sunt omnia, 
guorum unus caelestis est extimus, qui reliquos omnes complectitur, summus 
ipse deus arcens et continens ceteros, in quo sunt infiart Uli qui volvuntur stel- 
larum cursus sempiterni, Tuse. V 69 sideraque viderit innumerabilia caelo 
inhaerentia cum ejus ipstus motu congruere certis infixa sedibus. We may 
compare an obscure passage in Chalcidius Tim. c. 83, Avristoteles contra 
opinionem omnium, neque quiescente corpore aetherio ferri stellas, veluti 
soluto ac libero motu (the Stoic view) nec secundum universae rei motum. 
Possibly we should read czrcos here for cursus, answering to the kv«dou of 
Aristotle. Manilius 1 282 has sidereus orbis aetherios rotat cursus, where 
aeth, has its common sense. 

aequabili: ‘uniform’. 

§ 55. cum admirabili constantia: for cwm see Index and § 101 cum 
admirabilitate maxima. This insistence on the harmonious movement of 
the stars seems to show that each star was free to move differently ; other- 
wise, if they were all fastened on a sphere, there would have been nothing 
wonderful in it, cf. below § 60 za feruntur ut ad omnia conservanda con- 
sensisse videantur. 

§ 56. fortuna—constantia: ‘in the heavens there is nothing by 
chance, nothing at random, no wandering nor illusion, but the perfection 
of order, reality, calculation, consistency’. The contrasted pairs are for- 
tuna )( constantia ; temeritas )( ratio; vanitas )( veritas, (cf. Tuse. 111 2 ita 
variis imbuimur erroribus ut vanitati veritas cedat, Acad. 11 34 cum sit 
incertum vere tnaniterne moveatur) ; erratio )( ordo; cf. above § 43. 

contraque: for the adversative force of gue see 1 75 sitque perlucida n. 

omnis ordo: for the qualitative force of omnis see below § 58 omnis 
ornatus, and 1 87 divinitatem omnem; and cf. Wetstein on Jas. I 2 racav 
xapay nynoao be. 

infra lunam : the moon was regarded as the limit between the celestial 
region in which there was no change, and the sublunary sphere, where 
chance and evil ruled. Thus Ocellus Lucanus c. 2 icOpos yap éorw abava- 
alas kai yevéoews 0 TEepl THY GeANVNY Spopos: TO pev dv@bev brep TaUTNS TAY... 
Oeay Katéxer yévos, TO © dToKaT@ ceAnVNs, veikovs Kal dioews, and Chalci- 
dius Tim. c. 75 at vero sub luna usque ad nos omne genus motuum, omne 
etiam mutationum, prorsus ut est in vetere versu. Naevit, ‘ exuviae, rabies, 
furiarum examina mille’, Namque generatio et item mors in isto loco ; in- 
crementa quoque et imminutiones. The belief was as old as Philolaus, see 
Boeckh p. 167, Zeller 1 409 and Stob. Hel. 1 488 there quoted, 76 pév ody 
avatar pépos Tov meptexorTos, ev @ THY eEidtKpivetay elvat TOY OTOLXEloY, 
"Odvprov adel, ra b€ rd THY ’OAVpTroU opay, ev @ Tors TévTE TAAYHTaS pel? 
nArtov kal weAnvyns teTayOa, Koopor,Td & vd TovVTOLs UmoTéANVOY TE Kal TreEpi- 
yevov yepos, ev & Ta THs hioperaBdrov yevécews, ovpavoy. Kal epi pey Ta 
TeTAypEva TOV peTEdpov ylyverOar THY coiay, mepi Se Ta yevoueva THs atakias 
THY apeTny, Tedelay pev exeivyny, dred S€ ravtnv (compare above § 34 of the 
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quartus gradus). Hippolytus (Ref. Haer. 1 4) says the same of Heraclitus 
and Empedocles ravra tiv ka8’ 1juas romrov Kakov peatoy evar Kal péexpe pev 
ceAnns Ta Kaka POdvety Ek TOU Tepl yhv Torov Tabévra, TEpatTépw SE wy Xopely, 
dre xaOapwrépov Tov vrep THY GeAnYNY TavTos dvTos TOrov. Plato scorns the 
idea that the stars, being visible and possessed of bodily form, can them- 
selves be eternal and unchangeable (/tep. vit 530), but he seems to allude to 
this theory in Theaet. 176 A vmevavriov yap te TH ayab@ dei elvat avaykn: 
ovr’ év Oeois avra tdpiaba, rHv Se Ovntny drow «al rovde Tov Torov TeEpiTroNeEt 
€& dvayxns; it appears in more definite form in Aristotle Met. Iv 5 p. 
1010 a, 6 yap mept nuas Tov aic@ntotd romos ev POopa Kai yeveoer Svatehet 
povos vy: GAN’ ovTos ovOev, ds elmeiv, poptoy Tov TravTds eat, Cael. I 2 p. 269 
gore TL Tapa Ta Gopata Ta Sedpo Kal Tepl nuas erepov KEXwpLTMEVOY, TOTOUTH 
Tywwrépav €xov THY paw, dcaTep ahéatnke Tdv evravOa Tetov, ib. 3 etrep TO 
kvKrw copa (the ether) pyr’ avEnow exew evdéxerar pyre pOiow, evoyor kat 
dvad\viwrtov eivat...cupBaiver d€ TovTO Kal Oia THS aicOnoews ixkavas, Bs ye TpOS 
avOpwrivny eimetv miatw’ ev aravte yap TO TapeAndvOoTe xpov@ ovOev Paivera 
petaBeBAnkos ovTe KAO Grov TOY é7yaTOV Ovpavoy OUTE KATA pOpLoy avTOd TaY 
otkelwy ovdev, Meteor.1 1 ‘after general philosophy and the description of the 
upper region (astronomy) we proceed to what is called meteorology ’, ratra 
S €or boa cupBaiver kata iow pév, araktotépay pévtor THS TOU mpeToV 
orotxelov (ether) wept tov yeityiavra padiora Torov TH Popa TeV doTpar, e.g. 
the milky way, comets, meteors, winds, earthquakes, storms, lightning, 
(called by Ach. Tatius perdpova as opposed to peréwpa, the heavenly bodies) 
Part. An.11 p.641. Hence he is accused by early Christian writers of set- 
ting a limit to Divine Providence, péype cednvns 7 mpdvora Clem. Al. Strom. 
v 14 § 91, Epiphan. adv. Haer, 111 31, Theodoret Prov. I p. 485 Sch. (some 
believe that God governs the universe, but only within certain limits) 
TH oeAnvn TepLopicey THY mpovorav, TO S€ oud Tov KdopMoU péEpos ws eTUXE 
péperOa. The same doctrine is asserted by Cic. R. P. v1 17 tn infimo orbe 
luna radiis solis accensa convertitur. Infra autem jam nihil est nist 
mortale et caducum praeter animos munere deorum hominum generi datos ; 
supra lunam sunt aeterna omnia; cf. Varro ap. Aug. C. D. vit 6 ab summo 
circuitu caeli ad circulum lunae aetherias animas esse astra ac stellas, eos 
caelestes deos non modo intellegi esse sed etiam videri; inter lunae vero 
gyrum et nimborum ac ventorum cacumina aereas esse animas, sed eas 
animo non oculo videri, et vocari heroas et lares et genios ; Lucan 1x 6; Plut. 
Is. et Osir, c. 26 (of Xenocrates) ; Wetstein on Lph, 11 2 ‘the prince of the 
power of the air’; Plin. V. H. 11 38 infra lunam haec sedes infinitum ex 
superiore natura aeris, infinitum et terreni halitus miscens utraque sorte 
confunditur. Hine nubila, tonitrua et alia fulmina...hine plurima mor- 
talium mala et rerum naturae pugna secum: terrena in caelum tendentia 
deprimit siderum vis, eademque quae sponte non subeunt ad se trahit ; ibid. 21 
Posidonius non minus quadraginta stadiorum a terra altitudinem esse in qua 
nubila ac venti nubesque proveniant ; inde purum liquidumque et impertur- 
batae lucis aerem,; sed a turbido ad lunam vicies centum millia stadiorum ; 
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Macrob. S. Se. 1 11 § 6 et immutabilem quidem mundi partem a sphaera 
quae amravyis vocatur usque ad globi lunaris exordium, mutabilem vero a 
luna ad terras usque dixerunt ; et vivere animas dum in immutabili parte 
consistunt, mort autem cum ad partem ceciderint permutationis capacem, 
atque ideo inter lunam terrasque locum mortis et inferorum vocari ; ipsamn- 
que lunam vitae esse mortisque confinium et animas inde im terram fluentes 
mort, inde ad supera meantes in vitam reverti...a luna enim deorsum natura 
incipit caducorum ; Philo Prov. 11 68. Seneca disputed some of these con- 
clusions, V. Q. VII 22 ego nostris non adsentior, non enim eaistimo cometen 
subitaneum ignem sed inter aeterna opera naturae ; Provid. 1 ne illa quidem 
guae videntur confusa et incerta, pluvias dico nubesque et elisorum fulminum 
jactus et incendia ruptis montium verticibus effusa...et alia quae tumultuosa 
pars rerum circa terras movet, sine ratione, quamvis subita sint, accidunt. 
Pliny (WV. H. 11 26) mentions an exception to the unchangeable order of the 
celestial region, ‘ Hipparchus discovered a new star, and was thence led to 
commit the impiety of numbering the stars, in order that future naturalists 
might have the means of knowing whether such a marvel were repeated’. 
Bacon Cogit. de Nat. Rer. (111 382 Spedding) has some interesting remarks 
on this opposition of the celestial and sublunary regions. He says ‘neque 
caelo ea competit aeternitas quam fingunt, nec rursus terrae ea mutabilitas. 
The apparent regularity of the former is owing to the distance from which 
we behold it. A spectator in the moon would suppose the earth equally 
free from change. Moreover new comets and new stars have appeared in 
the heavens ’. 

ex qua conservatio omnium: sce the fine passage in Seneca benef. 
vil 20 foll. on the benefits we receive from the regular movements of the 
heavenly bodies. 


Be Divinity of nature shown (1) in its creative and artistic, 
(2) in tts providential activity $8 57, 58. 


$57. principe investigandae veritatis: for constr. cf. 7 Philipp. 9 
Firmani principes pecuniae pollicendae fuerunt. Zeno is called inventor et 
princeps Stoicorum, Acad. 11 131. 

Ch. xxi ita definit ut dicat: cf Of. 1 96 eam sic definiunt ut id 
decorum velint esse quod &c. 

ignem artificiosum: Diog. vir 156 gives the original ryv diow etvar 
mop Texvikov 00@ Badioy eis yeveov, See Plac. Phil. 1 7, N. D. Wt 27 artifi- 
ciose ambulantis, and n. on guarta pars mundi above § 27 ; also Hirzel 11 p. 
220, and Heracl. fr. 69 Byw. od0s dvw xarw pia. Sch. compares the zip 
mavtexvov of Aesch. Prom. 7; we may also compare the zgnis sapiens of 
Minucius 35, and Clem. Al. Strom. vit 6 § 34 dapev O€ nets ayraew 7d rip 
Tas duapt@dovs Wuxas, TUp ov TO Tauddayov Kat Bavavaoy, adda TO Ppdvipov 
deyorTes. 

via: see below § 81, and Cleanthes’ definition of Art, ars est potestas 
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via, td est ordine, eficiens Quintil. 1117 § 41. We often find it coupled with 
ratione as in Orator 11, 116, Fin.129. It is used colloquially Ter. Andr. 443 
rem reputavit via; see Roby § 1236. [See on 066 Cobet Collectan. 514, 
Musonius in Stob. Flor. Lxvit 8 (Iv p..87 Mm). J. E. B. M.] 

artis proprium creare: Arist. Lith. vi 4 § 4 réxyyn maoa mepi yé- 
VEOLV. 

multo artificiosius naturam efficere: Arist. Part. An.1 1 p. 639 b dpyn 
6 Aoyos Opoiws vy TE Tois KaTa TExYNY Kal ev Tois PiTEL TUVETTHKOGLY...Wahov 
S éori T6 00 vera Kal TO KaXOv ey Tois THs PicEws Epyots 7) Ev Tols THS TEXYNS, 
Phys. 1 2 p. 194 4 réxvn pupeira tiv pvow, Meteorol. tv 3 § 24, below § 83 
arte naturae vigent. 

omnis natura: ‘nature in every department’ contrasted with univer- 
sal nature, which is not only artificiosa but artifer: cf. below § 141 quis 
vero opifex praeter naturam, qua nihil potest esse callidius tantam sollertiam 
persequi potuisset ?, § 138, Acad. 11 30, Val. Max. 1 8 extr. 18 omnis bonae 
malaeque materiae fecunda artifex rerum natura, Seneca Ep. xc § 27 artifex 
vitae philosophia, Ov. Met. xv 218 artifices natura manus admovit, Plin. 
N. H. x 91 naturae architectae vis; Swainson cites ib. vi 35 (30), (it is no 
wonder that monsters were found in Ethiopia) artifici ad formanda cor- 
pore effigiesque caelandas mobilitate ined. 

viam et sectam: ‘a prescribed line’, cf. Cael. 17 hance sectam rationem- 
gue vitae re magis quam verbis secuti sumus. L. and 8. derive it from seco 
‘to cut’, but it is so constantly joined with seguor by Cic. (e.g. Alace. 104, 
Rabir. 22, Fam. x1 4, Brut. 120) that there can be no doubt it is rightly 
connected with this word, or rather with its archaic form seco ‘to follow’, 
by Nettleship (J. of Phil. x1 p. 107) who cites from Naevius eorum sectam 
secuntur multi mortales, and from Servius on Aen. x 107 (quam quisque 
secat spem), secat, sequitur...unde et sectas dicimus habitus animorum et insti- 
tuta phelosophiae. 

$58. artifex: so Diog. L. vil 86 rexvirns 6 Aoyos Tis oppijs. 

consultrix et provida: so consulo and provideo are joined 14a dis 
hominum vitae consuli et provideri, Q. Fr.1 1 § 31 ut consulas omnibus, ut 
provideas salut. consultrix appears to be am. dey. 

ut ceterae naturae—sic natura mundi: Sch. treats this as an 
example of the comparison of opposites, like Win. 11 67 ut nos ex annalium 
monumentis testes excitamus...sie tn vestris disputationibus historia nvuta est, 
and other passages cited by Mady. on /%. 1 3. It would then oppose 
the necessary growth and movement of plants, mentioned in § 33, to 
the voluntary movement of the universe mentioned in §§ 43 and 44 &c. 
But it is certainly awkward that it is immediately followed by a com- 
parison of resemblance, actiones sic adhibet ut nosmet ipsi; besides the 
supposed opposition is far from clearly marked, and elsewhere we find an 
analogy suggested between the seeds of plants and the natural impulses 
which determine the course of life of sentient and rational creatures ; 
thus Cleanthes ap. Stob. Zel. 1 372 domep yap évds twos Ta pépn mavra 
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dverar €k omeppatav ev Tots KaOyjKovot Xpovols, OUTM Kal TOD dAov Ta pépn, 
dv kai ra (Oa kal Ta hurd ovra Tvyxaver, ev Tots KAaOHKoVoL Xpovors verar, 
Seneca V. Q. 11 29 sive anima est mundus sive corpus natura gubernabile, 
ut arbores, ut sata, ab initio ejus usque ad exitum, quicquid facere, quicquid 
pati debeat, inclusum est. Ut in semine omnis futuri ratio hominis compre- 
hensa est, et legem barbae et canorum nondum natus infans habet ;...sic origo 
mundi...solem et lunam et vices siderum continuit ; Cic. Fin. 111 23 appetitus 
animi, quae dppn vocatur, non ad quodvis genus vitae sed ad quandam 
formam vivendi videtur datus, itemque et ratio et perfecta ratio ; Divin. 1128 
ut in seminibus vis inest earum rerum quae ex vis progignuntur: sic in causis 
conditae sunt res futurae; Seneca Hp. xc 29; Zeno ap. Varr. L. L. v 59 
animalium semen ignis, qui anima ac mens: qui caldor et caelo, quod hic 
innumerabiles ac immortales ignes. The metaphor was often used in refer- 
ence to the Cyclical Conflagration, when the universe was shut up into its 
seed, as it were, Philo Zac. Mund. 505 (Chrysippus holds) 76 dvacroryecooav 
Thy Suakoopnow eis avTo mvp TOU feAXOVTOS AroTedciaOal KOTMOU OTEppa Elval, 
Plut. Sto. Rep. § 41, Diog. vit 136; cf. below $$ 81, 86, Heinze p. 107 
foll. and Villoison in Osann’s Corn. p. 465 foll. on the Aodyos omepparikos. 
Possibly we ought to put a stop after mundi, and read omnesque.  ['The 
argument seems to be as follows: art is shown by arrangement and pur- 
pose: all parts of nature show this and are therefore artificiosa. The art 
is as it were stored in the seed: the universe has no seed; but, just as 
each particular part has sua semina, and so far is self-contained, so the 
universe has its movements and feelings belonging to itself and not caused 
from without. R.] Heind. proposed to read suis quaeque seminibus instead 
of suis sem. g., but we find the same order in § 127 swis se armis quaeque 
defendant. 

appetitiones : cf. above § 34 and Fin, 11 23, Acad. 11 24, Of. 1 101. 

mpdvouw : see I 18 n. 

aptissimus sit ad permanendum: self-preservation is the object of 
the first appetite, /’n. 111 16 quoted on § 34; the 2nd is ut natura expleatur 
(ibid. v 25, 26, 27, 40); this involves the perfection of beauty both of body 
and mind (ib. 47, 48). 

omnis: qualitative, as in § 56. 

Ch. xxi § 59. nec cessantium: cf. 1 24, 45, 51, 101, Fin. u 41. 

molientium cum labore: cf. 122, 24, 51, 52 and mr 92. On constr. 
cf. cum maxima celeritate below 97, 142, and see Index under cw. 

acres aut concretos umores colligant: ‘so as to contract a sharp or 
sluggish condition of the juices’, Cf. Plato Zim. 86 muxpot Kai yoroders 
xvpol, Cels. 11 19 aliae res boni suct sunt, aliae mali,...aliae facile in stoma- 
cho acescunt. For coll. cf. colligere frigus, sitim, &c. We have umorem 
collagens in a different sense below § 101 and in Plin. WV. HW. x1x 26 ra- 
phanos medict suadent ad colligenda acria viscerum. concer. properly 
‘curdled’ ‘clogged’, see n. on concresceret above § 26, and Celsus quoted 
in Georges’ Lex. s¢ quid umoris intus concreverit. 


MC; lr, 11 
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monogrammos: ‘unsubstantial’, lit. ‘sketched in outline’, cf. 1 75 
adumbratorum n., 128 lineamentis dumtaxat extremis, and 49. It is thus 
explained by Nonius p. 37 monogr. dicti sunt homines macie pertenues ac 
decolores ; tractum a pictura, quae prius quam coloribus corporatur, wumbra 
fingitur (this is the pictura linearis of Plin. V. H. xxxv 5). He quotes 
from Lucil. viz vivo homini ac monogrammo. 


Bd. The name of God is given by the popular religion (1) to the 
benefits received from the Gods, (2) to personified virtues and passions 


§§ 60, 61. 


§ 60. multae aliae naturae deorum: not, I think, ‘many other 
kinds of Gods’, but ‘many other divinities’, cf. for the periphrastic use I 23, 
11 24, 136. 

tum illud: answering to tum autem res ipsa below. 

a deo natum: Dav. conjectured datum or donatum. Wopkens p. 87 
compares § 62 below ufilitates gignebant, Leg. 111 30 non vides a te id ipsum 
natum, Fin. v 69 oriuntur a suo cujusque genere and Of. 11 16 nulla...pestis 
est quae non homini ab homine nascatur. For general subject see 1 38 
and 118, where the same belief is attributed to Persaeus and Prodicus, and 
Zeller tv 316 foll. It is criticized below ur 41, and in Sext. Emp. 1x 39 
there cited. 

ut cum fruges: elliptical for wt nos factmus cum. Sch. refers to Plut. 
Ts. et Os. c. 70 omep nuets TOY Bvovpevoy BiBria TlNat@vos wveicOal hapev 
Il\drwva, kat MévavdSpov dvmoxpivecba tov ta Mevavdpov moinpata vroribe- 
pevov, oUTas e€keivor Tois TOY Oe@y ovopact Ta TOV Oeav Sapa Kal Toinpara 
kadeiv ovk epeiSovro. Plutarch warns his readers against confounding the 
Gods with their operations (ibid. ¢. 66 p. 377), ém@s hoBnaovrat py Aabwow 
eis mvevpata kal pevpata Kal omopous Kal apoTous Kat 7aOn yns Kal petaBodas 
apav Swaypapovres ta Ocia kai Suadvovres’ @oTep of Aiovurov Tov olvor, 
“Hoaorov d€ thy proya, Ileprehorny S€ pnoi mov KXeavOns 76 bia THY KapTov 
epopevov kal covevopevoy mvevpa’ trointns O€ Tis emt THY OepiCovTwrv, THuos 6T 
ai(not Anunrepa k@doTopevaw. Ovdev yap ovror Stapepovor tav iotia kat 
KdAws Kal Gykupay nyoupevay KuBepyntny...dddrAa Sewas Kai abéovs €umotodvor 
do€as, avarcOnrois Kal awiyois kal Oepopévats avayxaiws vm avOperer 
Seopevay kal xpopevoy ioe. kal mpaypwacw ovopata Oeav emipépovres. Cf. 
Lucr. If 655 hic siquis mare Neptunum, Cereremque vocare constituit fruges, 
et Bacchi nomine abuti mavolt quam laticis proprium proferre vocamen 
&c. [Swainson cites Naevius ap. Fest. p. 58 ‘cocus edit Neptunum, Venerem, 
Cererem’; significat per Cererem panem, per Neptunum pisces, per Venerem 
olera.| On Ceres see below § 67. 

vinum: the deification of wine is perhaps derived from the old Homa- 
sacrifice of the early Aryans, see Ddllinger I p. 400 foll. ‘The Homa- 
drink was the medium through which the deity manifested itself’. ‘Homa 
was the vivifying spirit of nature’. ‘In the Homa the Parsees had a 
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sacrifice which had the plenary signification of a sacrament and a com- 
munion, imparting a fellowship with the deity’. 

sine Cerere—Venus: from Ter. Hun. Iv 5, 6, cf. Aen. I 701 Cere- 
remque canistris expediunt, Ov. Met. v 341. 

§ 61. resin qua vis inest major: the presence of Divinity is felt in 
the unaccountable or overpowering movements of the heart, as well as in 
the wonders of the external universe. The former correspond to the 
4th class of deities in the list given Plac. Phil. 1 6 (maOév pev ”“Eporta, 
-Adpobvitny, TdOov), though C.’s exx. (Virtus, Salus &c.) correspond more 
to the 5th class (mpayparav de “Edmida, Aikny, Evvoptav), being signs 
rather of bonitas divina, than of vis major, which is more appropriately 
predicated of the succeeding class Cupido, &c. Similarly Theodoret Therap. 
Il p. 45 6 yap maOntikov Te kal Gdoyov THs Wuyxs ovopatovat poptov, TovTO 
Oeodoyovow...Kkat THY pev emOvpiay "Adpoditnyv Kkadovat Kal "Epwra’ “Apea Oe 
Tov Oupov dvopatovow, thy dé wéOnv Atovucoyv, Kal Thy pev KAOTHY “Eppny, 
tov 6€ Aoyirpor *AOnvav. Yes here is perfectly indefinite, ‘ein gewisses 
Etwas’ as Sch. says. 

ut Fides: cf. below § 79 and m1 61, Lactant. 1 20, Arnob. Iv 1, Val. 
Max. v1 6 (De Fide Publica), Hor. Od. 1 35. 21 te Spes et albo rara Fides 
colit velata panno; Leg. 11 28 bene vero quod Mens, Pietas, Virtus, Fides 
consecratur humana: quarum omnium Romae dedicata publice templa sunt, 
ut ula qui habeant...deos ipsos in animis suis collocatos putent. Nam ilud 
vitiosum Athenis, quod Cylonio scelere expiato, Epimenide Crete suadente, 
fecerunt Contumeliae fanum et Impudentiae ; virtutes enim non vitia conse- 
crare decet (on this see Grote Hist. 111 p. 114 and Journal of Phil. vi 21) ; 
ibid. 19 (colunto) olla propter quae datur homini ascensus in caelum, Menten, 
Virtutem, Pretatem, Fidem; earumque laudum delubra sunto, neve ulla 
vitiorum ; Off. Wt 104 praeclare Ennius ‘O Fides alma apta pennis et 
jusjurandum Jovis’. Qui jus igitur jurandum violat, is Fidem violat, 
‘quam tn Capitolio vicinam Jovis optimi maximi’, ut in Catonis oratione est, 
majores nostri esse voluerunt. 'This temple on the Capitol was first built 
by Numa, restored as we are told by Atilius Calatinus, dictator B.c. 249, 
and about 150 years later by Aemilius Scaurus. Meetings of the Senate 
were held there, and it was from thence that the senators rushed out and 
murdered Tib. Gracchus near the statues of the seven kings, which stood 
at the door of the temple, see Val. Max. m1 2 § 17, Burn’s Rome 192, 
Preller 2. I. p. 2247. Jablonski wrote a treatise De cultu Virtutum apud 
Gentes, cf. Mayor on Juv, 1 115. 

Mens: her temple, vowed at the time of panic which followed the 
battle of Thrasymene, was built on the Capitol B.c. 217 by order of the 
Sibylline books (Liv. xx11 9, Ov. Fast. vi 241). Preller R. I. p. 628 cites 
an inscription to Mens Bona. Scaurus restored the temple at the time of 
the Cimbric panic, when, as Plutarch says (Fort. Rom. p. 318), the influ- 
ence of the sophists made people think more of abstract ideas. 

Aemilius Scaurus: B.c. 163—90, a strong supporter of the Optimates, 
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always spoken of in the highest terms by Cic., who is followed by Horace 
(Od. 1 37) and Juvenal (x1 91), but charged with ambition and corruption 
by Sallust. The authority which he exercised is shown by a striking 
anecdote. Being accused by the tribune, Varius, of exciting the allies to 
revolt, he deigned no other reply than Q. Varius Hispanus M. Scawrum 
principem senatus socios in arma ait convocasse: M. Scaurus pr. sen. negat: 
testis nemo est: utri vos Quirites convenit credere ? and was forthwith ac- 
quitted. (Asconius on the pro Scauro cited in Orelli’s Onomasticon p. 19.) 

Atilius Calatinus triumphed over the Carthaginians in the first 
Punic War. Cic. refers to him as an example of ancient virtue below 
§ 165, Zusc. 1 18, 110, Cato 61 (where his epitaph is given, hunc unum 
plurimae consentiunt gentes populi primarium fuisse virum), Fin. 1 116, 
Plane. 60. We read (Leg. 11 28) that he dedicated a temple to Spes, and 
hence Lambinus followed by Heind. reads Spes instead of the 2nd Fides, 
because Syes, which is mentioned in 11 61 (but not below § 79) ought not 
to be omitted here, and because Numa was the first builder of the temple of 
Fides. Dav. defends the text, on the ground that prowime and ante must 
refer to the same. 

consecrata : this verb means first ‘to hallow’, then ‘to deify’, as in 
II 39 omne genus bestiarum Aegyptii consecraverunt. Like dedico (lit. ‘ to 
devote’) it is used both of persons and of things, cf. below 79 Virtus, 
Concordia, consecratae et dedicatae, 11113 aedem Castori dedicatam, ib. 43 
templa dedicata, 61 consecrata simulacra, Leg. 1 28 Fides consecratur, templa 
sunt dedicata. 

Virtutis: there were two temples at Rome to Honos and Virtus com- 
bined; one near the porta Capena, dedicated originally to Honos by 
Fabius Cunctator B.c. 233, in consequence of a victory over the Ligurians : 
this was afterwards enlarged by Marcellus ‘the sword of Rome’, and ‘ dedi- 
cated to the two divinities to whom his life was consecrated’ (Mommsen). 
He had vowed it first in the battle at Clastidium B.c. 222, where he won 
the spolia opima by slaying the Gallic king, anda second time during the 
siege of Syracuse. The temple was finally dedicated by his son 205 B.c. 
and adorned with treasures of art from Syracuse (Ver7. Iv 121, 123, Liv. 
XXVII 25, xxIx 11): among other things we read of the sphere of Ar- 
chimedes being placed there (2. P. 114). The second temple was erected 
by Marius on the Capitol in commemoration of his victories over the Cimbri 
and Teutons (Sevt. 116 with Halm’s n., Burn p. 193, Preller p. 613). Later 
a separate temple was built to Virtus by Scipio the Younger, and one to 
Honos, mentioned Leg. 11 58. 

multis: as only eleven years intervened between the dedication by 
Fabius and the vow at Clastidium, and only twenty-eight years between 
the earlier and later dedication, and as Fabius and Marcellus were too well 
known for C. to have forgotten that they were contemporaries, we ought 
perhaps to alter the reading of the mss by the insertion of the negative. 

Opis: wife of Saturnus and goddess of the earth, identified in later 
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times with Rhea the mother of the gods. She had a temple on the Capitol 
Liv. XXxIx 22, see Preller p. 417. Here she is regarded as synonymous 
with wealth. Quid: ‘why should I mention her temple’ ? 

Salutis: originally a Sabine goddess whose shrine was on the Quirinal. 
A temple was dedicated to her, as presiding over the safety of Rome, in 
the Samnite War 302 B.c., and decorated by Fabius Pictor (Preller 
p. 601). 

Concordiae: her chief temple was built by Camillus on the slope of 
the Capitol B.c. 367, after the passing of the Licinian laws to establish 
harmony between the patricians and plebeians. This was enlarged by 
Opimius 121 B.c. after the overthrow of C. Gracchus (Aug. C.D. 111 25) and 
again restored by the emperor Tiberius. It was here that the senate often 
met. A brazen shrine of Concord was erected by Flavius near the Senate- 
house in 303 B.c. to commemorate his attempt to assert the rights of the 
plebs. There was another chapel of Concord on the Arx, dedicated by 
L. Manlius to commemorate the suppression of a mutiny at the beginning 
of the 2nd Punic War ; see Burn 84, 90 foll., 194, Preller 623. 

Libertatis: there was a temple of L. on the Aventine built by Grac- 
chus, father of the victor of Beneventum, in which the latter placed a 
picture of himself proclaiming the freedom of the volunteer slaves who had 
fought under him (Liv. xxtv 16). We also read of an atrium Libertatis, see 
Preller p. 616, Merkel praef. to Ov. Fasti p. cxxx. Clodius dedicated the 
house of the exiled Cicero to Libertas (Dom. 110). 

Victoriae: cf. Preller 609, Leg. 11 28 ‘if we are to invent names of 
gods, let us avoid such as Febris and rather choose those Vicae Potae 
atque Statae cognominaque Statoris et Invicti Jovis, rerumque expetendarum 
nomina, Salutis, Honoris, Opis, Victoriae’. L. Postumius dedicated a 
temple to Victory in the Samnite war 294 B.c. (Liv. x 33). Hiero sent to 
Rome a golden statue of victory after the battle of Cannae, which was 
gratefully accepted by the senate and placed in the temple of Jupiter on 
the Capitol (victoriam omenque accipere, sedemque ei se divae dare dicare 
Capitolium, templum Jovis O. M.; in ea arce urbis Romanae sacratam 
volentem propitiamque, firmam ae stabilem fore populo Romano Liv. Xx11 37). 
Augustus placed in the Senate-house an altar and statue of Victory, which 
were afterwards regarded as the palladium of the state. The removal of 
the altar by Gratian gave rise to a famous dispute between Symmachus 
and St Ambrose. 

regi non posset: this is scarcely the description we should have 
expected of such abstractions as Salus and Concordia. As was said above, 
C. probably applies to them what belongs to the personified passions which 
follow. Even then sine deo regi is hardly a suitable expression. The 
supernatural character of these passions is suggested by the fact that 
man feels himself overmastered by them, that they seem something dis- 
tinct from his own personal being ; not because they demand the control 
of a god. 
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Cupidinis: cf. mr 58, 60. [Lactant. 1 20 cites a lost passage from the 
De Legibus (2), magnum audaxque consilium Graecia suscepit quod Cupidinum 
et Amorum simulacra in gymnasiis consecravit. No temple of Cupid is 
known to have existed at Rome. The ruins called the Temple of Venus 
and Cupid have been so named without authority (Burn p. 219). Swainson]. 

Voluptatis: more properly Volupia, see Varro L. L. v 164 in Nova 
Via ad Volupiae sacellum ; Macrob. Sat. 1 10 § 8 mentions her sacellum 
and ara. 

Lubentinae: better known under the form Lzbitina, as the goddess of 
funerals, because every death had to be registered in her temple, and all 
that was needed for funerals was exposed for sale there. Hence we have 
the name /bitinarw for undertakers, and the phrase Libitina ad funera viv 
sufficiebat to express a scarcity of coffins in time of plague (Liv. xu 19). 
Plutarch offers various explanations for this association of birth and 
death under a common divinity Yu. Rom. 23, Preller p. 387. 

vitiosarum rerum: see U1 44, 63 perniciosis rebus...Febris, Orbona ; 
Leg. 11 28 cited above; Seneca ap. Aug. C. D. vi 10 Hostilius Pavorem 
atque Pallorem teterrimos hominum affectus (dedicavit); Plin. NV. H. 11 5 
emnumeros credere (deos) atque etiam ex virtutibus vitiisque hominum, ut 
Pudicitiam, Concordiam, Mentem, Spem, Honorem, Clementiam, idem, aut, 
ut Democrito, placuit, duos omnino Poenam et Beneficcum, majorem ad 
socordiam accedit. ‘Kear led men to deify Disease and Misfortune’; sed 
super omnem impudentiam adulteria inter ipsos fingi, mox jurgia et odia ; 
atque etiam furtorum esse et scelerum numina. The Christian apologists, 
such as Minucius and Tertullian, naturally take advantage of such admis- 
sions. 

neque naturalium: Sext. Emp. x1 73 KAeavOns pyre kata piow pyr’ 
agiay ¢xew tHv nOovnv, Cato 39. 

pulsant: cf. iuépo memAnypevos Agam. 1204. 


Bd (3). The name of God is given by the popular religion to the 
spits of departed benefactors. § 62. 


§ 62. utilitatum igitur: referring back to § 60 quicquid magnam 
utditatem. 

Ch. xxIv suscepit vita hominum ut tollerent: cited by Lact.115. In 
Plac. Phi. 1 6 ‘the 7th description of divinity is’ rd dia ras eis Tov KoLvor 
Biov evepyecias exreTiysnpévov, avOparmuvoy dé yerynbev, os ‘Hpakdéa, ws Avooko- 
povs, os Atovvooy. The more natural construction here would be suscepit in 
caelum ‘has admitted to divine honours’, but this is defined by wt tollerent, 
cf. Tim. c. 11 vos suscipite ut gignatis. 

fama ac voluntate: 3 Catil. 2 (Romulum) ad deos immortales benevo- 
lentia famaque sustulimus; Of. 111 25 Herculem illum quem hominum 
fama beneficiorum memor in consilio caelestium collocavit foll. vo- 
luntas is the gratitude shown in the popular belief. Prodicus seems to 
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have been the first to throw the heroic legends into the form of a moral 
apologue. 

hinc Hercules: Hor. Od. 11 3. 9 hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
enisus arces attigit igneas...hac te merentem, Bacche pater, tuae vexere 
tigres...hac Quirinus Martis equis Acheronta fugit; Sext. 143 initemur 
nostros Brutos, Camillos...innumerabiles alios...quos equidem in deorum 
numero repono...neque hanc opinionem st tr lo sanctissimo Hercule con- 
secratam videmus, cujus corpore ambusto vitam ejus et virtutem immortalitas 
excepisse dicitur, minus existimemus eos qui hanc tantam rem publicam suis 
consiliis aut laboribus auxerint...esse tmmortalem gloriam consecutos ; Plin. 
N. H. 11 5 deus est mortali juvare mortalem, et haec ad aeternam gloriam 
via: hac proceres vere Romani, hac nune caelestt passu cum liberis suis 
vadit maximus omnis aevi rector Vespasianus Augustus... Hic est vetus- 
tissimus referendi bene merentibus gratiam mos, ut tales numinibus ad- 
scribant ; see 1 9, 38 with nn., Leg. 11 19, Tusc. 1 28, Parad.1 11, R. P. 
ur 40; and on Apotheosis generally Preller p. 769 foll., Déllinger 1 p. 343 
foll. 11 p. 31, 165 foll. A remarkable instance is that of Brasidas, to whom 
yearly sacrifices were offered after his death by the people of Amphipolis, 
Thuc. v 11. We are told (Macr. Sa¢. 1 23 § 7) that Posidonius was the 
author of a special treatise on the Heroes, see Bake Pos. p. 45. Her- 
cules is properly the god of husbandry, identified with the old Semo 
Sancus, the god of fidelity (Seeley’s Livy p. 30, Preller p. 640). The 
Greek Heracles is properly a solar deity, but foreign and oriental elements 
have been mixed up with his story, cf. below m1 42. He became as it 
were the ‘patron saint’ of the Stoics, see my Sketch of Anc. Phil. p. 250, 
and Mayor on Juv. x 361. 

Castor et Pollux: see above § 6 and m1 53. 

Aesculapius: see below 11 39, 45, 57. The worship of the Epidaurian 
“AckAntios Was introduced into Rome at the command of the Sibylline 
books, on occasion of a pestilence B.c. 291. Ovid tells the story of the 
voluntary departure of the sacred snake from the original shrine, of his 
leaving the vessel, in which he was being conveyed to Rome, when they 
reached the island in the Tiber where his temple afterwards stood (Met. xv 
622 foll., Preller p. 607). Possibly the name may be an epithet of Apollo: 
at Smyrna he was worshipped as Zeus Asclepios (Grote Hist. 1 248). 
Galen (Protr. 9 p. 22 K.) discusses whether he is to be regarded as Geds && 
apx7js or a deified man ; Pausanias (11 26) believed the former. 

Liber: properly means ‘unconstrained’ ‘jovial’. Liber and Libera 
were the male and female deities of harvest and vintage, and of pro- 
ductiveness both in plant and animal. In the festival of the Liberalia, 
described by Ovid Fasti 111 713, they were worshipped along with Ceres, 
the goddess of growth and production (creo), and identified at an early 
period with Demeter, Dionysus and Persephone. A joint temple was 
dedicated to them B.c. 494 in accordance with the Sibylline books. It was 
built in the Greek fashion, and priestesses were brought from Neapolis to 
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instruct the Romans in the customary rites (Preller p. 132, 440). The 
Cerealia are described by Ovid, ib. Iv 393 foll. Cicero’s derivation is 
naturally suggested by the Gr. xoépn, but the common phrase Liber pater 
is opposed to it. The Roman deity was never supposed to be of human 
origin. On the Iacchus of the mysteries see I 119 n. 

auguste sancteque: the two words are also joined below § 79, as in 
1119 and 11 53. 

quod quale sit...potest: ‘the import of which joint consecration may 
be learnt from the mysteries’. 

ex nobis natos: so Lael. 27 ex se natos. Cerere nati: see 1 103n. 

in Libero non item: we might understand this as follows ‘we always 
remember that Libera means the daughter of Ceres; but when we use 
the name Liber, we think of Bacchus, the god of wine, without reference 
to his parentage’. But it seems better to take it as a translation of some 
such Greek as émep €v Kopy tnpotpev adX ovk ev Kop@, because the name 
Daughter was in regular use for the goddess Persephone, but not Son for 
the god Iacchus? It will then mean ‘a use which they (perhaps the 
third person rather implies that C. is not speaking of Romans) observe 
in the case of the Daughter but not of the Son’. I do not see any pro- 
bability in Preller’s idea (Gr. Jf, 1 p. 614*) that it may refer to the doubtful 
parentage of the mystic Bacchus. Heind. inverts Libero and Libera, taking 
it to mean that liber, in the sense of ‘child’, was used for a boy, but not 
for a girl, cf. Hyg. 9 procreavit liberos septem, totidemque filias ; the Sing. 
is found occasionally in post-Augustan writers. non item: used when 
a negative statement follows the positive, to save the repetition of the 
predicative word, cf. Tusc. Iv 31 animorum non item, Att. 11 21 § 4 ceteris 
non item, Acad. 11 22 alterum percepta tenere videmus, alterum non item, 
Leg. 1 45 ingenia juvenum non item. 

Romulus: ‘‘the first generation of Romans which turned its attention 
to the national antiquities, the generation of Fabius, Cincius and Cato, was 
quite prepared to take that view of many of the national deities which 
Euhemerus had taken of deities in general (V.D. 1119). A striking 
example is contained in Virg. den. vit 177, where, in the palace of Latinus, 
there are said to stand statues of his ancestors, and among them are 
enumerated some of the leading names in the old Italian pantheon 
(Saturnus, Janus, Picus, Faunus)”, Seeley’s Livy p. 18. Romulus is properly 
one of the two guardian deities (/ares) of Palatine Rome (Seeley p. 31, 
Preller p. 694). Quirinus is the Sabine god of war (Seeley p. 38, 
Preller p. 326). 

quorum cum remanerent—di sunt habiti: on this form of the 
Relative construction, instead of gui, cum eorum &c., see n. on I 12 ex quo 
exvsistit, and Mady. § 445 there cited. For rite Wopkens cites 1 52 rite 
beatum, Leg. 1c. 7 nominatur rite saprentia. 

aeterni: according to the old Stoical view the good survive only to 
the next conflagration (Diog. L. vir 157), but we find this innovation on 
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the old doctrine elsewhere in Cic. cf. above I 1 n. on agnitionem animi; 
Div. 1 115 (animus) quia vizit ab omni aeternitate versatusque est cum in- 
numerabilibus animis, omnia, quae in rerum natura sunt, videt; st modo 
temperatis escis modicisque potionibus ita est affectus, ut sopito corpore ipse 
vigilet ; ib. 1381 guid est igitur cur, cum.. animi hominum semper fuerint 
futurique sint, cur i, quid ex quoque eveniat et quid quamque rem significet, 
perspicere non possint ? Tusc. 1 55 sentit igitur animus se moveri; quod cum 
sentit, illud una sentit, se vi sua, non aliena moveri, nec accidere posse, ut 
ipse umquam a se deseratur; ex quo efficitur aeternitas: also in Seneca 
Ep. 102 § 2 juvabat de aeternitate animarum quaerere, immo mehercules 
credere; ib. § 26 dies iste, quem tamquam extremum reformidas, aeterni 
natalis est. As there is reason to believe that Posidonius is the author 
copied by C. in both the works cited (see Schiche on the Fontes of the De 
Divinatione and Corssen on J'usc.), and as Seneca continually quotes from 
Posidonius, there can be little doubt that we may trace his finger here, 
cf. Corssen l. c. pp. l1O—30. There is an apparent inconsistency, which is 
hardly to be escaped in speaking of such matters, between this passage 
and § 153 below, where the wise man is spoken of as nulla alia re nisi im- 
mortalitate cedens caelestibus ; we find many parallels in Seneca. 


Bd (4). The name of God is given by the popular religion to the 
personified forces of nature. S§ 63—71. 


§ 63. physica ratio=Aoyos dvorkos, a physical explanation : cf. Fir- 
micus 2 defensores volunt addere physicam rationem, frugum semina Osirim, 
Tsim terram, Typhonem calorem &c., and the nn. on NV. D. 1 36, 38, 40, 41, 
11 23. The Stoics agreed with a modern school of mythologists in tracing 
back the abominations of the legends to the misinterpretation of the 
mythical representation of nature, see M. Miiller Lectures on Lang. ser. 11, 
Lect. 9, p. 384 foll. So Bacon (Wisdom of the Ancients) argues that there 
must have been a mystical sense in the fables from the absurdity of their 
outward form, habemus sensea occult. signum non parvum, quod nonnullae 
ex fabulis tam insulsae inveniantur ut parabolam veluti clament. Another 
proof is the significance of the names Metis, Typhon, Pan, &c. The same 
grounds are alleged by Max Miiller, but the lessons drawn from the myths 
by Bacon are for the most part moral or political, like those which Horace 
finds in the Odyssey ; though his interpretation of the story of Caelus and 
Saturnus (12) and of Proserpina (29) is not unlike the Stoic. On the allego- 
rization of the myths see 1 36 (n. on deoyoviav), 111 62, Zeller Iv p. 323 foll. 
Grote Hist. Pt. 1 ch. 16. Metrodorus of Lampsacus, a friend of Anaxagoras, 
is said by Diog, L. (11 11) to have been the first to allegorize Homer, but 
the same thing had been already done by Theagenes of Rhegium 520 B.c. 
(Grote I p. 557). Democritus seems to have followed the fashion (Zeller 1 
835). The Scholia to Hesiod contain many specimens of Stoic allegories, 
see Flack Glossen wu. Scholien p. 29 foll.; but the chief storehouse for them 
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is to be found in the Vatura Deorum of Cornutus with Villoison’s notes 
and in the Homeric Allegories of Heraclitus. 

et quidem: ‘and that, genuinely philosophical, not superstitious’, cf. 
Div. 11 148 (printed as the motto of vol. 1) religio propaganda est, quae est 
juncta cum cognitione naturae. On et quidem see Index. 

induti specie humana: ‘who have had a human form put upon them, 
and have thus furnished a supply of fables to the poets’. 

nam cum vetus—opplevisset: the insertion of cwm, which might 
easily be lost after nam, explains the opplevisset of the best Mss, and gets 
rid of the harsh asyndeton, involved in the reading adopted by Mu. and 
Sch. The latter objects (Opusc. 11 371) that the Stoics considered their 
physica ratio to be the original sense of the myths, and that it is incorrect 
to represent this meaning as foisted into them by philosophers in recent 
times. But we may understand the Latin as follows ‘ whereas the general 
belief throughout Greece was that Uranus was mutilated and Cronos 
bound, the theory which was put into that coarse form was far from 
wanting in refinement’. [Perhaps rather ‘wanting in point’. Lleganter 
is a common word in Law Latin and generally used in this way, e.g. eleg. 
scribit ‘puts a nice point’, ‘reasons closely and neatly’. R.] 

Caelum : for the story see Hes. Zheog. 159—182, and for other inter- 
pretations Cornutus c. 7, Flack pp. 44 foll., 62 foll., Lactantius 1 12. 
Preller’s explanation (Gr. J. 1 45) is not unlike that given by Cornutus : 
Cronos, the god of harvest (connected by him, as by Cornutus, with xpaiva, 
‘to bring to perfection’, hence Zeus Cronion ‘the son of Perfection’) puts 
an end to the excessive fecundity of Uranus, and thus allows the various 
powers of earth and heaven to grow to maturity. He compares it with 
other myths in which heaven and earth are said to have been so closely 
joined at first that there was scarcely room for the other gods to exist be- 
tween them.. 

§$ 64. non inelegans: Brutus 202 orationis non inelegans copia, ‘a 
choice vocabulary ’, ib. 101 historia non ineleganter scripta, Fin. 1 26 divisit 
tmeleganter, duo enim genera quae erant, fecit tria, § 27 contemnit disserendi 
elegantiam, confuse loquitur. See Ernesti Lex Techn. s. v. 

impias fabulas: Heracl. Ad/eg. p. 488 Gale radirtns roivuy ris doeBelas 
€v eotiy avTipappakoy e€av emidelEwpev nAAnYyopynuévov Tov povGov, Seneca Vita 
B. c. 26 vestras hallucinationes fero quemadmodum Jupiter ineptias poeta- 
rum: quorum alius uli alas imposuit, alius cornua, alius adulterum illum 
induat. On the encouragement to immorality by these representations 
see Plato Rep. 1 378 foll., Leg. 636, Huthyph. 6, Arist. Pol. vit 18, and 
the passages cited in Tholuck’s Vature and Moral Influence of Heathenism 
(in Clark’s Student's Cabinet Library, vol. vit), [esp. Ter. Lun. 583 foll. 
with Augustine’s comments (Conf, 1 12, C.D. 11 7, 12, Epist. 202), also 
Gieseler (Eng. tr. 1 25 n. 3), Friedlander © 391 foll. J. E. B. M.] 

caelestium: though the edd. have followed Dav. in changing caelestem 
in § 56, they retain it here with far less Ms authority. Heind. maintains 
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that the ref. is to the heaven itself and not to the heavenly bodies, but 
both are alike ethereal, only that the latter are a concentrated form of ether. 
For the substantival use of caelestia cf. Cato 77 caelestium ordinem contem- 
plantes, Tusc. V 8 caelestium divina cognitio. 

voluerunt : those who clothed the truth in the form of fable meant 
that that highest all-creative element of ether or fire, of which the 
heavenly bodies are composed, was complete in itself and needed no other 
aid. 

Ch. xxv xpévos: the first suggestion of this untenable etymology is 
found in Eurip. Heracl. 900 Aidv Kpovov rats. It appears in Cornutus c. 2, 
Heracl. All. p. 465, Macrob. Sat. 1 8, Varro ap. Aug. C. D. vir 19. 

Saturnus quod saturaretur annis: it is curious that a similar deriva- 
tion was given for Kpdvos, see Plat. Cratyl. 396 Kopov vod, Lydus Mens. p. 26 
Kpovoy Staxoph voov otovet mAnpn kal peoTov eT@y, avTi TOU pakpatwva. Varro 
(ZL. LZ. v 64 and Ant. xvt) gives the more correct etymology, ab satu est 
dictus. The older form is saeturnus. For the Mood cf. § 68 Diana dicta 
quia efficeret and Roby Gr. § 1744. 

natos comesse fingitur: Flack p. 63 cites Greek authorities for the 
interpretation given, which he traces back to Zeno. Preller’s explanation 
is that the summer heat, while it ripens the fruit, also burns up the plant. 
For the form cf. esse in § 7. 

insaturabiliter: the adv. appears to be dz. dey., the adj. is found 
Sest. 110. 

vinctus a Jove: Hes. Theog. 718, Plato Huthyphr. 5 &. 

ne haberet atque ut eum alligaret=ne haberet sed sidereis cursibus 
coerceretur. ‘Time is limited by the sidereal movements. For the change 
of Subject cf. § 36 n. and Wopkens Lect. Tull. p. 264 cited by Sch. 

juvans pater: Ennius gave this derivation in his Lpicharmus fr. 7, 
istic est Juppiter, quem dico, quem Graeci vocant aerem; qui ventus est et 
nubes, timber postea, atque ex imbre frigus ; ventus post fit, aer denuo. Haecce 
propter Juppiter sunt ista quae dico tibi (they are called by the name 
Juppiter) guoniam mortales atque urbes beluwasque omnes juvat. Varro in 
citing this gives a better etymology olim Diovis et Diespiter dictus, id est 
dies pater, L. L. v 66. Gellius v 12 follows Ennius. 

conversis casibus: ‘by a change of inflexions’, not, I think, ‘in the 
oblique cases, as being the cases which undergo change of form’ (L. and S. 
after Sch.), nor as Lescal. ‘in the heteroclite cases’. Cic. uses casus in 
Orat. 11 358 where he describes a mnemonic system in which the word to 
be remembered is suggested by one slightly differing, simeliwin verborum 
conversa et imimutata casibus notatio; Herenn. IV 31 varie hic unum nomen 
in commutatione casuum volutatum est (the name Alexander has just been 
used in the Nom. Gen. Dat. &c.); Orator 1 60 casus rectus. Varro opposes 
obliqui (mr@ois mAayia of the Greeks) to rectus L. L. vir 46, 49 &e. 
Aristotle uses mréovg in a wider sense of any sort of inflexion including 
the Adverb, but excluding the Nom. from which it declines or falls away 
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(Categ. 1, Rhet. ur 9); cf. Ammonius (quoted by Lersch Sprachphilosophie) 
eikoT@s A€youev Tradces Oia TO TeTTwKEevat amo THs evOeias (II p. 181—194, 
229—233). The Stoics, who paid great attention to grammar, included the 
Nom. among the mrdceis, calling it op67. This terminology was objected 
to by the Peripatetics. Perhaps the pl. casus implies not only Jovem, 
but Jovis, Jovi &e. 

pater divumque hominumque: see above § 4 n. 

optimus: see Preller p. 183 foll., who thinks the original meaning 
referred not to moral excellence, but to rank, ‘the highest and greatest’ 
[lit. ‘the uppermost’ from ob, cf. extimus, intimus, R.], meaning little 
more than that the Capitolian Jove was the universal sovereign; cf. 2. P. 
Ill 23 sunt...tyranni, sed se Jovis Optime nomine malunt reges vocari. 
Cic. however often ascribes to it an ethical purport, cf. pro Domo 144 
quem propter beneficia Populus Romanus Optimum, propter vin Maximum 
nominavit, Hin. 11 66 Jovem cum Optimum et Maximum dicimus, cumque 
eum Salutarem, Hospitalem, Statorem, hoc intelligi volumus, salutem homi- 
num esse in ejus tutela, so Pliny Paneg. 88, on the title Optimus granted to 
Trajan by the Senate, minus est Imperatorem et Caesarem et Augustum 
quam omnibus Imperatoribus et Caesaribus et Augustis esse meliorem. Ideoque 
ille parens deorum Optimi prius, deinde Maximi nomine colitur. 

beneficentissimus: adjectives compounded with the verbs facto, dico, 
volo, as well as egenus and providus form their comparatives and superla- 
tives as if from participles in -ens. Pentissimus is found in inscrip- 
tions. 

certeque: we should rather say ‘or at least’, correcting the previous 
statement. 

§ 65. hune igitur Ennius: in the mss these words begin a new 
sentence; I have followed Mu., who understands them to resume the 
construction of ipse Juppiter, and considers a poetis—dicitur to be dia 
pécou interposita, ‘neque enim id agit Cicero, ut, quae nomina dis dederint 
poetae, demonstret, sed ut physicam deorum rationem eaxplicet’ (Adn. Crit. 
p. 1x), cf Bake Mnemosyne 11 p. 415 foll. and, for similar instances of 
Anacoluthon, Madv. § 480 and Index s. v.; for resumptive force of igitur 
I 44 n. 

ut supra: § 4. 

qui quod in me est—quicquid est: I have followed Gulielmius ap. 
Gruter in reading gui for cuz, of which, I think, no satisfactory interpre- 
tation has been given. Wyttenbach is certainly wrong in interpreting cuz 
ego omne quod in me est et lucet, i.e. vitam meam, consecrabo. It is plain 
that hoc quod lucet must mean ‘the sky’, see § 40n hoc. For quicquid est 
cf. Eurip. fr. 483 Zevs, doris 6 Zevs, od yap oida TAHY AOy@ KAVor, Toad. 
884 doris mor el av, Svardmactos eid€évat, Zevs, cir’ avayKn pioews, elre vous 
Bporav. |Add Blomfield on Agam. 160, Sch6mann on Prom. V. 98, Servius 
on Aen. Iv 577, Heind. on Hor. Sat. 11 6, Philostr. Apollon. 128. J.E.B.M.] 
Heind. translates ‘on whom with all my might I will invoke the curse of 
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heaven ’, comparing the construction of xarapdowar in the epigram jy tw’ 
eéxns €xOpov, Avovicre, py) KaTapaoy THY low TovTm. It. does not seem that 
we have any ex. of exsecror used in this sense or with Dat.; it is found 
absolutely Zusc. 1 107 exsecratur apud Ennium Thyestes ut pereat Atreus, 
and with zz and Acc. or with Acc. alone, e.g. exsecror te, or exsecratur 
in se Liv. x 28, xxx 20. Kiihner translates ‘that to which I will devote 
all my powers is this shining vault, whatever its name’; Sch. agrees in 
thinking that exseeror may have this force, ‘to consecrate one thing out of 
all other things’, but adds no translation. Vahlen and Ribbeck read cur 
for cwi referring to Hartung Lur. Rest. 11 53; this seems to me improbable 
with the strong phrase guod in me est. Reading qui (Abl.) I translate 
‘Wherefore with all my might I will curse this shining heaven’. Mr Roby 
remarks that such words would be natural in the mouth of Thyestes, and 
that the preceding fragment is taken from the play of that name. 

Jove fulgente: cf. Div. 11 42 nonne perspicuum est, ex primu admira- 
tione hominum, quod tonitrua jactusque fulminun extimuissent, crecdidisse ea 
efficere rerum omnium praepotentem Jovem ? Itaque in nostris commentariis 
scriptum habemus: Jove tonante, fulgurante, comitia populi habere nefas ; 
Vatin. 20 augures omnes usque a Romulo decreverunt Jove fulgente cum 
populo agi nefas esse. 

dicunt—tonante: if this is not a gloss, we have dicunt used in the 
sense of ‘mean’, as in rationem dico § 18, solem dico § 80, not as imme- 
diately before. 

ut multa praeclare: cf. below § 79 concinne, ut multa. 

breviter : is plainly inappropriate here. Some have suggested graviter. 
Ba, refers to Div. 11 107 festive et breviter, but there terseness is the con- 
spicuous quality of the preceding argument: here the lines of Euripides 
are wordy in comparison with that of Ennius. The same may be said of 
the exx. cited by Mu. (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1864 p. 134) Leg. 11 28, Ac. 1 43, 
Brut. 14, Fronto p. 254 Nieb. omnem sententiam breviter et scite con- 
cludet. I think Heind. is right in considering it to be a marginal note 
calling attention to the abbreviation of the formula Jove fulgente cum 
populo agi nefas. 

vides sublime fusum: translated from an unknown play of which this 
fragment is fortunately preserved, dpas tov vot tovd admeipov aibépa kat 
ynv meprE exovO vypais ev aykadats’ Todtoy vopice Znva, Tovd you Gedy 
(fr. 836). Paley (Lurip. I p. xxvili) gives other passages in which Eur. 
deifies ether. The translation is probably by C. Herod. (1 181) says the 
Persians tov kvkXov mavTa Tov ovpavod Aia KaXovow. 

immoderatum : Lucr. 1 1013 simplice natura pateat tamen immode- 
ratum. 

tenero: so Lucr. 1 207 teneras auras, 11 106 aera tenerum; Munro re- 
marks that ‘the air has the same epithet in Ennius, Virgil and Ovid : it 
implies what is soft, yielding, elastic’; he also cites Cic. Orat. ur 176 
where oratio is described as tenera, 
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circumjectu : used of the rampart of the arx R. P. 1 6. 


Ch. xxvi § 66. aer—Junonis nomine consecratur: the Greek mytho- 
logers considered “Hpa to be another form of dnp, e.g. Plato Cratyl. 404 icws 
d€ perewpodoyav 6 vopoberns Tov dépa”Hpav dvopacey emikpuTropevos, bets THY 
apxnv emt redeutnv: yvoins & av, ef moddakis Eyous TO THs “Hpas dvopma (like 
the avroporeper of the Equites) cf. Grote Plato 11516 foll. The elements had 
been previously deified by Epicharmus cited by M. Miiller p. 393 6 peév ’Eni- 
Xappos Tovs Oeovs eivar eyes dvepous Vdwp yay jrov mvp aorépas, and by Empe- 
docles Plac. Phil. 1 3 réocapa tév ravtey piCdpata mparov axove: Zebs apyhs 
"Hpn te hepéoBros n& Aidavevs Njaris &,n Sakpvors Téyyet, Kpovvapa Bporecov, 
thus explained by the epitomator, Aia pev yap déyer tHv Céow Kai roy aldépa, 
"Hpny de rov dépa, thy b€ ynv tov Aidwvéa, Nnoti dé Kal Kpovvapa Bpdreiov, 
Oiovel TO omeppa Kal TO vdwp : others however identified “Hpa with earth 
and Aiévevs with air, see Sturz Hmped. p. 209 foll. The Stoics followed 
in the same line, see Cornutus c. 3, Diog. L. vi 147 with nn., Heracl. 
Alleg. p. 429 Gale, dvo yap dvtay kata rods dvotxods THY TVEVPATLKdY 
aTotyelwv, aidepos Te Kal dépos, Tov pev Ala THY Tupddn Papev odciav: 7 Sé”Hpa 
per avTov eat anp, wadakwTEpov oToLxetov, Sia TovTO Kal O7Av, Varro ap. 
Aug. C. D. vit 6 (while professing monotheism, V.) adjungit mundum 
dividiin duas partes, caclum et terram ; et caelum bifariam in aethera et aera; 
terram vero in aquam et humum...quas omnes partes animarum esse plenas. 

interjectus inter mare et caelum: on the order of the four elements 
see §§ 26, 42, 101, 117. 

et similitudo est aeri aetheris et cum eo conjunctio: the edd. change 
the first e¢ into e¢ after Probus. I think both are needed : Juno is sister 
and therefore like, wife and therefore united. Also it seems to me there 
would be awkwardness in e/ and ¢o referring to different subjects. I have 
ventured to insert aer? before aetheris, as Mu. has done 1 103. It is to a 
certain extent in favour of this emendation, that Probus has aeris instead 
of aetheris. The Dat. is of course dependent on est, as in Leg. 1 25 est 
igitur homini cum deo similitudo. 

sed Junonem—nominatam: this clause is questioned by Baiter, 
Stamm (/rterpol. p. 33) and Vaucher; but it is preserved by Probus, and I 
see no particular objection to it. It would be strange if the etymology 
were wanting in the case of Juno alone. I take sed to introduce an 
incidental remark like autem or 6¢, ‘by the way’; not (as Degenhart p. 
65) to denote the opposition between the physical derivation of "Hpa and 
the non-physical derivation of ‘Juno’, Perhaps Allen is right in inserting 
etem after Junonem. Credo implies that Cic. is not quite certain as to the 
etymology, which he has borrowed from Varro LZ. L. v 67. 

[The stem Junon is in Roman vowels jov-én-on, in primitive jaw-an-an. 
The first syllable is seen in Jov-/s Au-ds (=AtF-os) : the second as well as 
the first in Av-ov-n, Di-dn-a, Zav (=Av-av), J-an-us (the old or Dorie a 
corresponding, as often, to w), and also juév-én-is, ju-n-ior, juv-en-ca re- 
minding one of Bodms “Hpa and of the use of heifers in the rites of Juno, 
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The third syllable is more difficult, because the termination -on (not -do7) 
in Latin is, when applied to personal names and generally, masculine (see 
Gr. §§ 851, 852). But the early poets here come to our help. They 
treated Greek feminine substantives in -» as having this termination, and 
spoke of Didonem, Calypsonem &c. (Gr. § 481), probably suggested by the 
accusatives in y (-wy, -ovv) occasionally found (Kiihner Gr. Gr. § 129). R.] 

ex fabulis: Hom. /. xv 187. 

Portunus: pater Portunus in Aen. V 241, the god of entrances and 
harbours, cf. Preller p. 158. 

Neptunus: Preller p. 502 compares the Etruscan ‘Nethuns’, which he 
connects with vdw, véw, considering that the digammated forms vedoopmat, 
vavs Show the possibility of a derivative such as Wept.= Nereus. Curtius 
and Vanicek agree with Varro Z. Z: v 72 in connecting it with nubes 
(véghos) quod mare terras obnubit, ut nubes caelum. 

Diti, qui dives: for the omission of the verb in Rel. Clause see I 68 n.; 
for the etymology Plato Cratyl. 403 76 dé TIdovtwvos, rovTo pev Kata THY TOD 
mAovTou Odcw, OTL ek THs yns KaTwOEY avierat O TAOUTOS, er@vopacbn, Tib. IIL 
3. 38 dives Orcus. Another Stoic view was that Pluto was the lower region 
of the air (Cornutus 5, Varro Z. Z. v 66), in which Seneca believed that 
the soul underwent purgatorial discipline before ascending to the ether, 
Cons. ad Mare. 25 integer ille ( filius) nihilque in terris relinquens sui fugit et 
totus excessit, paulumque supra nos commoratus, dum expurgatur et inhae- 
rentia vitia situmque omnem mortalis aevi excutit, deinde ad excelsa sublatus 
inter felices currit animas. 

cui Proserpinam nuptam: | think C. wrote thus, intending to make 
it dependent on fingunt; but the construction was broken through the par- 
enthesis. The similarity of termination would account for the disappear- 
ance of nuptam. Edd. read nuptam dicunt before Proserpinam without Ms 
authority. 

Graecorum nomen est: Preller (p. 443) and Vanicek agree with Cic. 
in considering it a corruption of the Greek, the oldest form being 
Prosepina, which was naturally altered so as to derive it from proserpo, 
cf. Varro L. L. v 68 hine Epicharmus Enni Proserpinam quoque (lunam) 
appellat, quod solet esse sub terris. Dicta Proserpina, quod haec ut serpens 
modo in deateram, modo in sinistram partem late movetur. A more plau- 
sible explanation is that of Arnobius 111 33 quod sata in lucem proserpant 
cognominatam esse Proserpinam; for other explanations see Osann on 
Cornutus pp. 341—344, ‘Persephone signifies the seed-corn, which, when 
cast into the ground, lies there concealed, i.e. she is carried off by the god 
of the under-world ; it reappears, i.e. Persephone is restored to her mother 
and abides with her two-thirds of the year’, Keightley Mythology p. 176. 

§ 67. a gerendis frugibus Ceres: the same derivation appears in 
Varro L. L. v 64, apparently after Ennius. The Romans were naturally 
led to such an etymology by the fact that the same character (C) was 
used indiscriminately for the sharp and flat guttural till the beginning 
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of the sixth century U.c. when the modified symbol (G) was introduced to 
distinguish the flat sound; and that C. still stood for Gaius &c. thus Varro 
adds 1. c. antiguis enim C quod nunc G. <A better etymology is given by 
Serv. on Geo. 17 alma Ceres a creando dicta, Preller p. 70 and 403. 

quasi I'npyrnp : cf. Sext. Emp. 1x 189 9 yap Anpyrnp, paciv, ovk ado Ti 
éorw } yh pyrnp, Cornutus ¢. 28, and the Orphic line in Diod. 1 12 1 pyrnp 
ravtav Anuntnp mrovTodorepa, Who adds Bpaxv peraredeions dia tov xpovov 
ths NéEews : this etymology is accepted by Preller, but rejected by Curtius 
after Ahrens Dial. Dor. p. 80, who says we never find her called Typy- 
rnp, and that the supposition that 67 or 64 stands for earth has no support 
beyond the conjecture of grammarians. He considers Aj to be a cognate 
form of Zeds, Atos, the divine Mother, as contrasted with the Daughter («opn). 

jam : particle of transition as below § 68. See Index. 

qui verteret : Causal Relative. 


Mavors: Swainson quotes from Lord Brooke’s Treatise of Warres 1. 


67 ‘was not this Mars then Mavors rightly named, that in one instant all 
thus overthrows’. Varro connects Mars, with mas, quod maribus in bello 
praecest L. LZ. Vv 73, in which Preller agrees, citing the collateral forms, 
Maurs, Mamers, Marmar. Max Miller Lect. 1 323 derives it from a root 
MAR to grind, whence mors, and Jars the killing god, so also Mommsen 1 
175; Corssen connects it with MAR to shine, 

Minerva: really connected with mens, as is shown more clearly in the 
older form Menerva. Cicero’s derivations miss the orthodox Stoic inter- 
pretation, according to which Athene is the highest manifestation of Zeus 
in the ether, as mpdvora ; see n. on Diogenes of Babylon 1 41, Cornutus c. 20 
with Osann’s nn. and Paulus (Festus) p. 125 Miller, Minerva dicta quod 
bene moneat;...Cornificius vero, quod fingatur pingaturque minitans armis. 
On all these etymologies see the contemptuous remarks of Cotta 11 62 foll. 

minueret: referring to her martial attributes, ‘to humble’. 

Ch. xxvir cum haberent—voluerunt: though subordinated in tense 
to the apodosis, the protasis is not limited in meaning to past time, see 
below § 80 videremus and cnessent depending on docuerimus, and passages 
cited on § 2 mallem audire, also Draeger § 151. 4, For the thought 
compare such proverbial expressions as principws obsta ; dimidium facti 
qui bene coepit habet. 

principem in sacrificando: cf. Ov. Masti 1 170 cur, quamvis aliorum 
numina placem, Jane, tibi primum tura merumque fero ? ut posses aditum 
per me, qui limina servo, ad quoscunque voles, inquit, habere deos; Hor. Sat. 
1 6. 20 matutine pater, seu Jane libentius audis, unde homines operum 
primos vitaeque labores instituunt, sic dis placitum, tu carminis esto princi- 
pium ; Macrob. Sat.19 with nn.; so we find Janus standing first in the 
devotio of Decius (Liv. vit 9) Jane, Juppiter, Mars, pater; and in the 
Acta Arvalium (Wilmanns 1 p. 297) Janus, Juppiter, Mars, Juno. On the 
distinction between Janus and Juppiter Augustine cites Varro (C. D. vir 8) 
penes Janum sunt prima, penes Jovem summa. 


ne 
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ab eundo nomen: i.e. zanus or eanus, as we read in Macrob, Sat.1 9.11 
Janumyue ab eundo dictum, quod mundus semper eat, dum in orbem volvitur 
et ex se initium faciens in se refertur: unde et Cornificius Etymorum libro 
tertio, ‘ Cicero’, inquit ‘non Janum sed Eanum nominat ab eundo’. This is 
the etymology given by L. and 8.; I prefer the more common one sup- 
ported by Preller and Buttmann, which regards it as another form of 
Dianus, connected with Zevs and dies (see below on Diana); but they seem 
to be mistaken in attributing this derivation to Nigidius Figulus (ap. 
Macrob. 1. ¢.) pronuntiavit N. Apollinem esse Janum Dianamque Janam, 
apposita d littera quae saepe ¢ litterae causa decoris apponitur, ut ‘reditur’ 
...et similia. Janum quidam solem demonstrart volunt, et ideo geminum, 
quasi utriusque januae caclestis potentem, qui exoriens aperiat diem, ocei- 
dens claudat. Nigidius here distinctly says the d is otiose and added 
merely for the sake of euphony, so that he may very well have concurred 
with C.’s derivation. The chief objection to this latter is that it would 
make the original attribute of the deity simply to preside over doors, whereas 
he is the old Latin god of the sky, styled deorum deus in the ancient 
hymns of the Salii, and the learned augur Messala, who was consul 53 B.¢., 
writes of Janus as the god qui cuncta fingit eademque regit, aquae terraeque 
vim ac naturam gravem atque pronam in profundum dilabentem, ignis atque 
animae levem in immensum in sublime fugientem, copulavit circumdato caelo 
(Macrob. 1. c.). 

transitio: this appears to be the only instance of the concrete use. 

jani: ‘archways’ cf. Suet. Dom. 13 janos arcusque cum quadrigis exstruxit, 
Octav. 31 Pompett statuam marmoreo jano super posuit ; especially used of the 
Roman Exchange, the arcade with four arches in the forum, where merchants 
used to meet. Janus is distinguished from arcus by its length, from fornix 
as being essentially pervious. Preller thinks it was named from the god, 
as symbolic of the vault of heaven ; but it seems better to regard it, with 
Buttmann, as a perfectly distinct word, derived (as C. says) from ire, and 
merely associated with the god at first from similarity of sound ; after- 
wards etymologists discovered such connecting links as we read in the 
passages cited above from Macrobius. 

in liminibus profanarum aedium: the janwa was properly the front 
door (anticum) of private houses, see Vitruv. v1 7, Serv. Aen. 1 449; not of 
temples, for which valvae is the regular term, see 2 Verr. 1 61, Iv 94, 124, 
p. Domo 121, Div. 1 74, Caesar B.C. 105; Virgil however speaks of ati? 
janua Ditis; and Pliny (/p. 1117. 5 &c.) and Horace (Sat. 11 6, 112) use 
valvae of folding doors in private houses. 

nam Vestae nomen a Graecis: I think it is unnecessary to change 
nam into jam (as Ba.). Mam implies that what follows is expected : and 
here Cic. had already mentioned the beginning and the end as of prime 
importance : he has finished with Janus, and introduces Vesta as _pre- 
siding over the end. ‘So much for Janus; as for Vesta she is a Greek 
goddess’. On the elliptical use of nam in lists of names cf. n. on I 27, 
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Holden on Of. 11 47, and Dumesnil on Leg. 11 26. C. repeats here what 
he had said Leg. 11 29, that Vesta is a borrowed word, but it is merely an 
off-shoot of the same root vAs, to which both wro and avw belong. Curtius 
in his later editions distinguishes this root from vas ‘to dwell’ from which 
dorv is derived. Another etymology is given by Ovid Fast. vi 399 stat vt 
terra sua, vi stando Vesta vocatur, which reminds one of that of ‘Eoria from 
éotavae in Cornutus. 

in ea dea omnis sacrificatio extrema est=extrema pars sacrifica- 
tionis est in ejus cdeae veneratione, Sch. The rare word sacr. is also found 
Macrob. Sat. 17 § 35, Tertull. /dol. 9. The evidence in favour of religious 
services being closed with the name of Vesta, as they commenced with 
that of Janus, is not very strong, see Preller p. 546. On the other hand 
the proverb dd ‘Eorlas dpyecOa (Luthyph. p. 3, Vesp. 842 with schol., 
Cratyl. 401 Bovder otv ad’ ‘Eorias apxopeba kata Tov vopov, and a little 
below 7d yop mpo mavrov bedv Th ‘Eortia mpotn mpoOvew eixos exeivovs ot 
Ties THY TaYTM@Y Odoiav ‘EoTiav emovopacav) Shows the usage in the classical 
time of Greece. In the Homeric hymn xtx 6 she is worshipped last as 
well as first, ov yap drep cov eidkanivae Ovytoicw, W ov mpwrn TupaTy TE 
‘Iotin dpyopevos omévdet pedindéa oivov; and so Cornutus 28 puéeverar 
mpotn Kal exxatn yevéerOa TO eis ravtny (as the earth) avadvecOa ta aw 
avTis ywopeva Kat e€ avris EvvicragOa* Kabd Kav rats Ovoias oi "EhAnves 
dro mpotns Te avtis npyovto kal eis eayatny advtyy Katémavoy. Ovid (Fast. 
vI 303) follows Plato, inde precando praefamur Vestam, quae loca prima 
tenet, which shows at any rate that the idea of the end being sacred to 
Vesta was dying out. 

§ 68. Penates: Curtius connects the gods of the store (penus) with 
pascor pabulum, and refers penitus penetro to the same root. Servius (on 
Aen, x1 211) calls the focus the ara Penatium, and Virgil (Aen. 1 704) uses 
the phrase adolere Penates in the sense of keeping up the fire : see Preller 
p. 532 foll. and Gell. Iv 1. 

penetrales vocantur: cf. Catull. 69 ad quem tum properans ferventior 
undique pubes Graeca penetrales deserucre deos, Tac. Ann. It 10 penetrales 
Germaniae deos, Seneca Oed. 265, Phoen. 340. 

Apollo: on the introduction of his worship from Cumae into Rome, 
see Preller (pp. 130 and 266), who connects it with the admission of the 
Sibylline books under Tarquin. The oracle at Delphi was consulted by 
the Romans in the early years of the republic. Apollo was known to them 
from the beginning-as the god of healing: his first temple was built 429 B.c. 

Solem esse volunt: so Eurip. Phacth. fr. 775 & kaddupeyyes "HAV os 
pe amaeoas kai Tovd’* "Arrow & ev Bporois o° dpOds Karel, GoTLs TA OLyavT’ 
ovopar oide Sarpdvwv, and Plato Crat. 405, who derives the name ’Aré\XNov 
from dua rodoy signifying ry duotd méAnow Kal Tmept TOY ovpavoy...Kal TeEpt 
THY €V TH GON Appoviay...6Tt TadTa TavTa, Os Gacw of KopYyol TeEpt povTLKHY 
kai dotpovopiay (i.e. the Pythagoreans) dppovia tui model Gua wavta. The 
philosophers were probably right in identifying Apollo with the god of 
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light, but his various secondary attributes had obscured his original 
character in the common mind, and the actual Sun-god Helios was quite 
distinct from him. Macrobius Sat. 117 cites the opinions of the principal 
Stoics on the subject and proves at length that Apollo was originally 
identical with the Sun, both from his epithets and characteristics. See 
also Cornutus c. 32, Heracl. All. Gale p. 416 foll. 

Diana: originally a feminine form of Janus (Dianus) connected with 
dies, divus, Zevs, see Varro R, LR. 1 87 § 3 nunquamne rure audisti octavo 
(die ante) Janam et crescentem et contra senescentem, and hence the goddess 
of the moon. She became identified with the Greek Artemis and asso- 
ciated with the worship of Apollo about the beginning of the 4th century 
B.c. cf. Catullus xxxiv 13 tu Lucina dolentibus Juno dicta puerperis: tu 
potens Trivia et notho es dicta lumine Luna, and Hor. C. S. where Apollo is 
addressed as alme Sol curru nitido diem qui promis et condis, and Diana as 
siderum regina bicornis. On the identity of Artemis and the moon see 
Aesch. fr. 158 aorepwrov oppa Ant@as Kkopns, and Callim, fr. 48, where,the 
poet blames those who separate Apollo from the Sun and Persephone 
from Artemis. 

cum Sol dictus sit—Luna nominata sit: ‘the Sun being so called 
because he is unique in magnitude, the Moon from her shining’, I am 
rather tempted to make this an independent sentence, reading cumque for 
cum and nominata est for nom. sit. 

Sol quia solus: cf.1m 54. It is curious that this etymology, like that 
given for Saturnus, seems to have been borrowed from the Greek. Thus 
Macrobius Sat.117 $7 Chrysippus Apollinem os ovyt trav ToAXGY kal Pavrov 
ovoLlay TOU TuUpos dvra, prima enim nominis litteram retinere significationem 
negandi ; f Ore pdvos eott Kal ovyt podAoi, nam et Latinitas eum, quia tantanr 
claritudinem solus obtinuit, solem vocavit. So Plut. Delph. p. 388, Clem. 
Strom. lp. 151 &e. Varro gives the same derivation. Weyttenbach, with 
whom Curtius agrees, connects it with oédas. Sch. compares Goth. sawil 
‘sun’, 

Luna a lucendo=Jucna, like penna, urna; Lucina is a secondary ad- 
jectival formation. 

Lucinam in pariendo invocant: by that constant confusion of the 
cum hoe or post hoc with the propter hoc, which characterizes so much of 
the old superstitions, especially in connexion with the moon, it was be- 
lieved that the goddess who presided over the moon’s changes was the 
goddess of birth ; cf. Plut. Symp. 658 B Néyerau 8€ Kal mpdbs evtoKiay cuvepyetv 
(7 aeAnvn) drav 7 Stxopnvos, dvécer THY Vypay parOakwrépas Tapéxovea Tas 
odivas’ dOev otwar Kat tv “Aprepuv Aoxetay Kal EideiOuiay odk odcav érépav 
7) THY TeAHYnY, avouacOa, Eur. Tipp. 166 rav evdoxov otpaviay toEav pe- 
deovoay adbrevy "Apreuv, Hor. C. S. 13 rite maturos aperire partus lenis, 
Ilithyia, tuere matres, sive tu Lucina probas vocari, seu Genitalis, Properly 
speaking however Eide(Oua was distinct from Artemis, and is sometimes 
represented as the daughter of Hera, the goddess of wedlock, or even 
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identified with her, see Preller Gr. MV. p. 401 and p. 134 foll. The Latin 
poets mostly followed the Greeks in regarding Lucina as a name of Diana, 
see Ennius ap. Varro vil 16 wt tibt Titanis Trivia dederit stirpem liberum, 
V. Eel. tv 10 casta fave Lucina, tuus gam regnat Apollo: but the Roman 
goddess of light, especially of the new moon, was Juno Lucina, worshipped 
by matrons at the Matronalia and invoked in child-birth, as in Plaut. Aw. 
Iv 7, Ter. Andr. 111 1.15 Juno Lucina fer opem, Adelph. 111 4. 41. On 
the other hand Menander represented Artemis as invoked by Greek 
women in similar circumstances (Schol. on Theocr. 11 66), 

Luciferam =boc¢pos, one of the names of Artemis, see Arist. Lysist. 
443, Thesm. 865, [ph. T. 21. 

omnivaga: this is not found elsewhere as an epithet for Diana, nor is 
it easy to suggest any corresponding Greek word, of which it might be a 
translation. The moon is vaga luna (Hor. Sat. 1 8. 21), her chariot is noc- 
tivagus Aen. X 215, the sun vagus sol (Tib. Iv 1. 76), the heaven itself is 
solivagum (Cic. Tim. ¢. 6); Pliny WV. Hf. 117 speaks of Lunae multivagos 
flexus; [‘ Venus is volgivaga Lucr. tv 1071’ Swainson]. For the explanation 
we may compare that given in Cornutus 32 of Loxias, ‘ Apollo is so called 
because he traverses the zodiac obliquely’, and that of Trivia in Varro LZ. L. 
vil 16, quod Luna in caelo tribus viis movetur in altitudinem et latitudinem 
et longitudinem. 

tamquam vagantibus : tamyuam, because fulso vocantur errantes above 
§ 51. 

§ 69. Diana dicta: ‘being called Diana’. The edd. have a full stop 
before Diana, which makes a very abrupt construction; perhaps sed has 
been lost before Diana, cf. § 66 sed Junonem. 

septem aut novem: more correctly Virgil, Lcl. Iv 60 matri longa 
decem tulerunt fustidia menses, i.e. lanar months making 280 days; the 
philosophers however had various speculations on the subject; which may 
be found in Plac. Phil. v 18, Gell. 111 16, where see nn. Gellius states it as 
the received opinion gigni hominem septimo rarenter, numquam octavo, saepe 
nono, sacpius numero decimo mense; cf. also Diog, L. vit 29 (on Pytha- 
goras), Arist. (ist. An. vit 4, Plin. WV. #7. vir 5, Digest xxxvit 16. 3 § 11. 

ut plerumque: sc. ft, cf. Draeg. § 116. 

mensa spatia: this etymology is approved by Curtius on pny, pyrn, 
and Max Miiller Lect. 1 6. 

concinneque: cited by Madv. Fv. 111 73 as an ex. of the transitional 
use of gue; cf. below § 127 cervaeque. 

Timaeus: banished from Tauromenium in Sicily by Agathocles about 
310 B.¢., passed 50 years of exile at Athens, where he wrote his history of 
Sicily, extending from the earliest period to his own date: much blamed 
by Polybius for the unscientific and unpractical nature of his history, for 
his superstition, want of judgment, unfairness, and affectation of style. 
Longinus agrees in condemning the style (Sublim. 4 Unb gpwros tod Eévas 
vonoeis det Kivety moAdaKis extrintav eis TO Tadapi@dectarov) and quotes 
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from it exx. of frigidity (rd Wuypov), not unlike that in the text, e.g. ‘it 
was natural that the instrument of divine vengeance on the mutilators of 
the Hermae should be Hermocrates’. Cic. praises his learning and copious- 
ness (Orat. 11 58), but is not an admirer of the Asiatic style which he 
practised, ef. Brut. 325 genera Asiaticae dictionis duo sunt, unum sententio- 
sum et argutum, sententiis non tam gravibus et severis quai concinnis et 
venustis, gualis in historia Timaeus. Of Hegesias, a professor of the same 
Asiatic school, to whom the saying in the text is attributed by Plutarch 
(Alev. 3) Cic. speaks even more severely (Brut. 206) quid est tam fractum, 
tam minutum, tam in ipsa, quam tamen consequitur, concinnitate puerile ? 
These passages prove that concinne need not be taken to imply very high 
praise, any more than our ‘neat saying’ or ‘pretty conceit’, Plutarch, in 
telling the story, himself outdoes the frigidity of Hegesias, “Hy. éerurepovn- 
kev émihaynua katacBéoae THy Tmupkaiay ekeiiny vad Wuyplas Suvapevor' 
elxoras yap &pn KaraprexOnvar Tov veav tHs “Aprepidos doxoAoupéryns tept 
Thy Are€avSpovu paioouy. 

parti Olympiadis: the Dat. Olympiadi might have seemed more 
natural with adesse, but partus is often used with a Genitive of the mother 
in this sense, e.g. me Lomae tenuit partus Tulliae, Lum. vit 18. 

Venus: Arnobius (11 33) follows C. in his absurd derivation: it is 
probably connected with venia ‘grace’, ‘favour’, veneror, Sans. vankh ‘wish’, 
Varro LZ. Z. v 62 derives it from vincio vieo. 

eX ea venustas: sc. nominatui, see Index under /Ulipsis. 

Ch. xxvii § 70. videtisne—levitatis: the account here given of 
the pagan mythology was eagerly caught up by Christian writers, and the 
passage itself is quoted by Aug. C. D. Iv 30, Lact. 1 17. 

ut a physicis rebus—tracta ratio sit ad fictos deos: ‘how this, 
imaginary pantheon was developed out of a good and useful philosophy of | 
nature’, lit. ‘how men (the course of thought) proceeded from.one to the 
other’. 

turbulentos : ‘confused’, ‘ crazy ’. 

aniles: seer 55 n. on aniculis. 

formae deorum : the Stoics are laughed at (1 24) for believing in round 
gods, but really they assign no form to their highest divinity, the all per- 
vading ether. Thus we are expressly told that Posidonius held God to be 
TVEUPLA LOEPOV Kal TUP@es, OVK eyov pev poppy, weTaBahroy S€ eis 0 Botrerat 
kal ovvegouotovpevov mac (Stob. Hcl. 12); so that Lactantius is right (de 
Ira 18) in saying Stotet negant habere ullam formam Deum; see Philod. p. 
84 Gomp. ‘the Stoics do not worship the same gods as others’, dvOpwzroet- 
deis yap ov vopifovoew, GAN dépas Kat mvetpata kal aidépas. On what follows 
see the Epicurean speaker 1 42, here agreeing with the Stoic. 

noti sunt: cf. Juvenal 1 7 nota maygis nulli domus est sua quam mihi 
lusus Martis &c. 

omniaque traducta—imbecillitatis humanae: it scems best to take 
noti sunt as supplying the predicate for the whole sentence, and to under- 
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stand traducta as a simple participle in agreement with omnia. For the 
thought cf. 1 45 neque ira neque gratia teneri, quod quae talia essent 
imbecilla essent omnia. 

et perturbatis animis inducuntur: ¢ is taken up by nec bellis carue- 
runt. pert. an. Abl. of Quality, cf. n. on soliditate 1 49: We have the 
same use of ¢zrduco ‘ to bring on the stage’ below § 73. 

cupiditates, aegritudines, iracundias: the Stoics distinguished four 
kinds of vicious affection, /in. 111 35, Tuse. Iv 11 est igitur Zenonis haec defi- 
nitio, ut perturbatio sit, quod mabos ule dicit, aversa a recta ratione contra 
naturam animt commotio,..partes autem perturbationum volunt ex duobus 
opinatis bonis nasci et ex duobus opinatis malis; ita esse quattuor, ex bonis 
libidinem et laetitiam, ut sit laetitia praesentium bonorum, libido futurorum, 
ex malis metum et aegritudinem nasci censent, metum futuris, aegritudinem 
praesentibus. Under each head are included various subordinate passions, 
e.g. libidini (subjecta sunt) tra, odium, discordia &c. l.c. 16. Thus the gods 
are represented as subject to every kind of passion except fear. 

ut apud Homerum: sc. tnducuntur, cf. ut plerumque § 69. 

ut—bella gesserunt: an abbreviated expression for ut inducuntur cum 
Titanis bella gerentes. For a similar abbreviation cf. § 60 ut cum fruges. 
Gruter proposed to omit cum before duo, and to read defenderunt for 
defenderent. 

Titanis: the Latinized forms are frequent in the early writers e.g. 
Ennius Ann. 1 fr. 25 Vahl. ewm saevo obsidio magnus Titanus premebat, 
Euhem. fr. 4 qui Titani vocantur, fr. 6 Titanum vicisse, Naey. ap. Prise. v1 
p. 679 Titani N. PL, also in Plaut. Pers.1 1. 26; Zitano Abl. 8. Varro LZ. L. 
vir 16. The preceding cum is of course the preposition. The wars of the 
gods at Troy (/l. xx 67 foll.) as well as those against the Titans were 
allegorized by Cleanthes in his Geopayia and epi Tvyavrev (Zell. Iv p. 328) ; 
cf. Flack Glossen p. 93 foll., Heracl. All. p. 477 Gale, who gives both a 
physical and ethical interpretation. Lucretius alludes to such allegories 
v 117. 

creduntur stultissime=stultissimum est credere, cf.. below § 148 latent 
utiliter, and Mady. on Fin. IV 63 acute putant, and Advers, 11 507. 


Be. One Divine Being is to be worshipped under these various 
Sorms, in holiness and purity, avoiding all superstition. S§ 71, 72. 


§ 71. deus pertinens per naturam: see I 36 n., 11 24,111 64, Heinze 
pp. 85, 93 foll. 

poterunt intellegi: we should have expected the Sing.. but the number 
is changed to suit the clause in apposition. 

quos deos: I am disposed to retain this, the eine of the best mss. 
The general sense will then be ‘the previous discussion has shown what 
is the nature of these subordinate and partial deities ; that they are not 
distinct and opposed personalities, but the varied activity of the one God 
disguised under many names. It has shown also how they have come 
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to be named as they are: and it is these deities, i.e. deities thus under- 
stood, that we ought to worship’. This seems to me to agree better with 
the context than Keil’s emendation hoc eos ; for there is no occasion here to 
insist on the employment of the popular names, but rather to guard against 
the abuse to which this might lead. For the change from the personal 
construction poterunt tntellegi to the impersonal (poterit) intellegi, cf. Cato 
63 consurrexisse dicuntur...dixisse quendam., 

cultus optimus: cf. Of. 11 11 deos placatos pietas efficit et sanctitas ; 
Leg. U 22 impius ne audeto placare donis tram deorum ; Sen. Ep. 95 § 47 
deum colit qui novit...primus est deorum cultus deos credere; deinde reddere 
ulis majestatem suam, reddere bonitatem...Vis deos propitiare ? bonus esto. 
Satis illos coluit quisquis tmitatus est ? Hor. Od. 111 23; Pers. 1171, Plin. Paneg. 
3, Xen. Wem. 13 § 3; also the Christian Minucius 32 litabilis hostia bonus 
animus et pura mens et sincera conscientia. Igitur qui innocentianr colit 
Deo supplicat, qui justitiam, Deo libat, qui fraudibus abstinet, propitiat 
Deum ; and Lact. vi de Vero Cultu. 

superstitionem a religione separaverunt: ‘In the later age of hea- 
thendom the complaint of the spread of superstition is frequently repeated. 
Nothing however is more vague, indistinct or capricious than the decodac- 
povia of the Greeks an | the superstitio of the Romans. No one drew or was 
capable of drawing the line between this erroneous excess of the religious 
sentiment, and real religiousness. The Romans of the early period had 
certainly a simple criterion. They deemed a religious man to be one who 
adhered to the legal traditions in his relation to the Gods, a superstitious 
man to be one who gave himself up to strange rites or the worship of 
strange Gods. But this distinction was no longer available in the earlier 
times of the Caesars, when there were few who were prepared either on the 
one side to take up the cause of the entire hereditary cultus with its end- 
less confusion of Gods, or on the other side, to reject every outlandish 
worship on account of its foreign origin....So the attempt was made to fix 
the relation between religion and superstition upon other grounds. Thus 
Varro held that the superstitious were those who feared the Gods as 
enemies, the religious those who loved them as parents (Aug. C. D. vi 9). 
Theophrastus (Char. 16) had previously defined superstition as dela mpos 10 
Sarzdviov, and Plutarch’s whole treatment (in his tract on Superstition and 
Atheism) hinges on the sentiment of anxiety and terror of the wrath of the 
Gods and the punishments of the world below, as evidenced by those whom 
it haunted. Maximus of Tyré (Diss. xx 6) takes much the same view o pev 
evoeBns pidros bea, 0 S€ Sergidaipswy KoAaE Oeov, kal paxapios evaoeBhs Hidos Oeov 
duvotuyns b€ 6 SecoOaiuwv’ (altered from: Déllinger 11 170 foll.). The older 
Roman view is given by Festus p. 289 religiosi dicuntur qui faciendarum 
praetermittendarumque rerum divinarum secundum morem civitatis dilectum 
habent nec se superstitionibus implicant ; Cic. Leg. 1 19 (the law against 
superstition) separatim nemo habessit deos, neve novos neve advenas nisi pub- 
lice adscitos : privatim colunto quos rite a patribus cultos acceperint ; Virg. 
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Aen. VIII 187 vana superstitio veterumque ignara deorum; Plut. Mare. 5 
kal THY €v OvTw puLKpois akpiBecav uAdrtTovTes oVdELia TpoTEpiyruaay Serordat- 
povia, TO pndev GAAdTTEw pyde mapeKBaivey Tov natpiov. Hence Christianity 
is a prava superstitio with Pliny (Hp. x 97), an exitiabilis superstitio with 
Tacitus (Ann. xv 44). For other exx. cf. Liv. xxx1x 15 (the Bacchanalia), 
Val. Max. 1 3, Hor. Sat, 11 3 281—295, Pers. 1131. Cicero combines the 
old and new view of superstition. A religion becomes superstitious 
either by the introduction of new and strange rites (VY. D. m1 5) or from its 
arousing irrational fears (VW. D. 1117 non modo superstitionem tollunt, in 
gua inest timor inanis deorum, sed etiam religionem, quae deorum cultu pio 
continetur) or from its connexion with immorality (Clwent. 194 neque intel- 
ligit pietate et religione et Justis precibus deorum mentes, non contaminata 
superstitione neque ad scelus perficiendum caesis hostiis posse placarz) or its 
contradicting the teaching of science (Div. 11 148 ut religio propaganda est, 
quae est Juncta cum cognitione naturae, sic superstitionis stirpes omnes efici- 
endue, and the whole passage). Seneca takes the new view, Clem. 1 5 
religio deos colit, superstitio violat; Ep. 123 § 16 superstitio error trsanus est: 
amandos timet, quos colit violat. Quid enim iterest utrum deos neges an 
infaumes? Lactantius makes the difference depend on the object of wor- 
ship religio veri cultus est, superstitio fulsi: et omnino quid colas interest, non 
quem ad modum colus aut quid precere (Iv 28 where he criticizes Cicero’s 
view). See on the general subject August. Doctr. Christ. 11 20 foll., 
Aquinas See. Sec. qu. 92, Tholuck Moral Influence of Heathenism pp. 41, 
71 foll., J. Taylor Serm. 9 (on Godly Fear), Friedliinder S7tt. Roms c. xi. 

§ 72. qui precabantur—qui autem retractarent: a remarkable 
combination of the two Moods, to express the same conception, the only 
difference being that the Ind. speaks definitely of ‘those who used to 
pray’, and the Subj. indefinitely of ‘such as anxiously repeated their re- 
ligious observances’; see above § 44 (Aristoteles) omnia quae moventur aut 
natura moveri censuit aut... quae autem natura moverentur hdéec aut deorsum 
aut in sublime ferri, n. 1 101 nullam beluam nisi ob aliquam utilitatem, 
quam ex ea caperent, consecraverunt, and n. on IL 33 guae alantur, 118 quod 
consumat. This use of the Subj. is closely allied to the hypothetical use, 
of which we have had examples above $$ 12, 44 qui videat, and below § 76 
gui concedant (which last is followed, like the present, by an Ind. in the 
apodosis, iz7s futendum est). 

totos dies precabantur : on the superstitious feeling with which the 
ancients regarded the death of children before their parents, see T'wusc. I 
93, Plaut. Asim. 12, and Mayor on Juv. x 241. [Menage on Diog. L. v 12 
quotes from the Digest to show that the Roman lawyers, when contempla- 
ting the possibility of a child dying before the parents, avert the omen 
with a quod abominor. J. E. B. M.] 

superstitiosus : various attempts have been made to explain the mean- 
ing of this word from its etymology. Thus Serv. on Aen. vill 187 supersti- 
tio est timor superfluus et delirus: wut ab aniculis dicta superstitio quia 
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multae superstites propter actatem delirant: aut secundum Lucretium 1 66 
(horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans) superstitio est superstantium rerum, 
id est caclestium et divinarum quae super nos stant, tnanis et superfluus timor. 
L. and S. consider it to denote originally ‘a standing still over or by a 
thing ; hence amazement, wonder, dread’: Grimm PD. Jf. p. 1059 com- 
pares it to aberglaube (iber-glaube) implying a persistent holding to extra- 
vagant beliefs which were abandoned by men of sense: Nettleship J. of 
Phil. vt p. 98 thinks that it meant originally ‘being present at (compare 
superstes in the sense of ‘ witness’) and hence knowledge of a thing or pon- 
dering over a thing’. He quotes passages in which suwperstiiosus seems to 
imply prophetic knowledge, as Plaut. Amph.1 1.170 illic homo superstitiosus 
est vates; Cure. 11 1. 27 superstitiosus hic quidem est : vera praedicat ; Rudens 
iv 4, 94 quid si ista aut superstitiosa aut ariola est atque omnia quicquid 
insit, vera dicit; Ennius Trag. 79 Vahl. missa sum superstitiosis ariolationi- 
bus; Poet. ap. Cic. Div. 1 115 sancte Apollo, qui umbilicum certum terrarum 
obtines, unde superstitiosa primum saeva evasit vox foras. He also refers to 
the use of superstitio in Div. 11 129, Har. Resp. 12, p. Domo 105, Aen, XII 
817, as showing that it connoted two ideas ‘ power of foresight and anxious 
reflexion’; and cites the Gr. éxiorapa: as ilustrating the etymology sug- 
gested. I must confess I prefer to any of these the 3rd explanation given 
by Lact. 1v 28. After condemning C.’s as cnepta, he continues superstitiose 
autem vocantur, non qui filios suos superstites optant (omnes enim optamus), 
sed aut ti qui superstitem memoriam defunctorum colunt, aut qui parentibus 
suis superstites colebant imagines eorum domi tamguam deos Penates. The 
same origin of superstition is asserted in Wisdom xiv 15 ‘a father afflicted 
with untimely mourning, when he hath made an image of his child 
soon taken away, now honoureth him as a god, which was then a dead 
man, and delivered to those that were under him ceremonies and sacrifices’. 
This doctrine of ‘animism’, as it is called by Tylor, Herbert Spencer and 
others, evidently had a firm hold of the early Romans, as shown in their 
worship of the Lares and divi Manes, in the Novendiale, Feralia and Pa- 
rentalia, cf. Cic. Leg. W 55, 57, Lael. 13 (nostri majores) qui mortuis tam 
religiosa gura tribuerunt, and the saying of Cato in Plut. vol. 1 p. 411 
Didot ‘the proper sacrifices to parents are not lambs or kids, but the tears 
of enemies’. With regard to the actual formation of the word Nigidius 
Figulus ap. Gell. Iv 9 maintains that the termination -osws always implies 
a Viclous excess, as.in the words vinosus, mulierosus, nummosus. Gellius 
adds verbosus, morosus, fumosus, gratiosus, but also mentions exceptions, 
such as victoriosus, formosus ; and a glance at the list in Roby Gv. § 813 
is enough to show that there is really no special ethical character attach- 
ing to adjectives of this formation. Still there is the fact that one who 
spoke the language had such a feeling about this class of words, and there 
can be no doubt as to the particular word superstitiosus, that it was used 
of one infected to an excessive degree with superstitio, which itself denotes 
Ist the act, and 2nd the quality, of the swperstes, i.e. of the man whose 
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function it is, as swperstes, ‘the survivor’ (lit. the friend who bends over 
the dying man : or had swpersto originally the force of supersum ? cf. presto), 
to do proper honours to the dead and carry out his wishes &. One who 
was to an excessive degree occupied with the thought of the dead and was 
held to be in close intercourse with the unseen world was superstitiosus, 
either a necromancer and wizard, or a foolish believer in ghosts, accord- 
ing to the degree of enlightenment in surrounding society. 

religiosi ex relegendo: ©.’s derivation is supported by the old verse 
preserved by Gellius l.c. religentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas, and is 
favoured by Curtius s. v. Aéyw, who compares Oeav Omw ovK dd€éyovtes 
(/l. xv1 388) ; but here too Lactantius (Iv 28) seems to me right, nomen 
religionis a vinculo pictatis esse deductum, quod hominem sibi Deus religaverit 
et pretate constrinxerit...melius ergo (quam Cicero) id nomen Lucretius inter- 
pretatus est, quia ait religionum se nodos exsolvere (1 982). See Munro on 
Luer, 1 109, who cites de Domo 105 nist etiam muliebribus religionibus te 
implicuisses, as proving that C. himself could not help connecting the word 
with the idea of obligation: so we find religione obstringere (2 Phil. 83); solvi 
religione (Caecina 98) ; religionibus susceptis impeditur (in Pis. 58) ; domum 
religione obligare (p. Domo 106, 124); exsolvere religione Liv. 111 20; Numa 
religionibus populum devinzit Tac. Ann. 1 26. Max Miiller (//ibbert Lec- 
tures p. 11) is inclined to prefer C.’s etymology on the ground that there is 
no trace of the religious sense in the use of the verb religare (except in 
Lact. 1. ¢.); but it may be replied that neither is there in relegere, except in 
passages which are intended to prove the connexion. With these excep- 
tions we do not get nearer than J7rojani belli scriptorem relegi Hor. Epp. 
12. 2, janua difficilis filo est inventa relecto Ov. Met. vu 173, egressi re- 
legunt campos Val. Fl. vii 121. 

elegantes ex eligendo: Stamm rightly says (p. 35) that this clause, 
which is omitted by some Mss and edd. is needed to justify the following 
omnibus, which could hardly be used of less than three clauses. Vegans 
seems to show that the root ley had two conjugational forms, as the root 
lig must have had if we derive religio from it: M. Miill. 1c. compares 
lictor and the double forms implied in opinio and rebellio by the side 
of opinari, rebellari. For the sense cf. electe Invent. 1 49, electissina verba 
Fin. u1 26, ad Herenn. 1v 36, and so often lectissima ‘ dainty ’. 

diligentes: diligo is ‘to prefer’, hence ‘to care for’; and diligens 
‘careful’, ‘attentive’. 


C. PROVIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSE $$ 73—153. 


a. Introductory. The sneers of Epicurus are founded on 1g- 
norance (1); division of subject (2) §§ 73—75. 
Ch. xxix § 73. proximum est ut: Madv. § 373. 


providentia: Plato according to Favorinus (Laert. 111 19) was the first 
to speak of Oeot mpororay (as in Tim. 30 and 44), but we have Eurip. Orest. 
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1179 Oe0d Eyes rpovorav, Phoeniss. 640 dvopa matnp €Oerd cor Oeia mpovoia 
vexéwy erovupov, Xen. Mem. 1 4. 6 ov Soxet cor Kat Tod mpovolas Epyov TO 
Brehapors tHy Ow Ovpdoa. It formed the subject of distinct treatises by 
Chrysippus (Diog. L. vir 138, Gell. v1 1 foll.), Panaetius, referred to by 
Cic. Att. x11 8, velim mihi mittas Mavariov wept mpovotas, Philo, still extant 
in an Armenian translation, and Seneca. Cicero probably took this 
part of his treatise from Posidonius mept deay bk. 3 (Diog. vit 1388). 
Among Christian writers who have written on the subject may be men- 
tioned Theodoret, and Salvianus de Gubernatione Det. . 

magnus sane locus: most mss add est, for the omission of which 
Allen compares Div. 11 3 his libris adnumerandi sunt sew de republica... 
Magnus locus philosophiaeque proprius, a Platone tractatus uberrime, where 
Giese cites Orat. 11 79, Orator 52, Lael. 79, Cato 14, Of. 11 73. 

vexatus : ‘a question much debated by your school’. 

vestra solum legitis: on the narrow training of the Epicureans see 
I 72 n. and Piso 70 literas fere neglegere. [And especially Seneca Lp. 79 
$15. J. E. B. M.] 

solum: their own writings were only read amongst themselves, Z'usc. 
118 Epicurum et Metrodorum non fere practer suos quisquam in manus sumit. 

incognita : see n. on énerrans § 54. 

hesterno die: here and in 111 18 omnia quae a te nudius tertius dicta 
sunt, C. writes as if he had broken up the treatise into three distinct con- 
versations held on three successive days, as the five books of Tusculan 
Disputations are supposed to occupy five days. It is one of the many 
signs that the book was published without having undergone the author's 
final revision. 

anum fatidicam.: see I 18. 


eo errore—quia: the more regular construction would have been , 


either in quo errabas quia, or eo errore dixisti ut exrstimares. 

praecise: ‘it is an elliptical expression’. Wytt. cites Merenn. Iv 31 
praecisio est cum, dictis quibusdam, reliquum relinguitur trcohatum in 
auditoris judicio ; cf. Cato 67 brevi praecidam. Praecisus itself is not 
found in this sense before Quintil. v 2 § 17 quit praecisis conclusionibus 
obscuri, Sallustium atque Thucydidem superant. 

§ 74. illud ‘Areopagi’: ‘to complete the meaning we should want 
that further term, viz. the council of the Areopagus’. Sch. refers to 
Ahrens de Athen. Statw 1829 Gotting., and Philippi Der Areopag. u. d: 
Epheten as proving that this council had more authority in C.’s time than 
it had had since the time of Pericles. We learn from Gellius xm 7 that 
Dolabella when proconsul of Asia referred a difficult case to the Areopagus 
ut ad judices graviores exercitatioresque, cf, Att. I 14 § 5 senatus “Apevos 
Ilayos, nihil constantius, nihil severius. 

arbitrato: this appears to be the only ex. of the’ Act. form after the 
time of Plautus, but arbitror is found with Pass. signification Att. 111 § 2. 
Caesar B. C111 6 § 3. [See Madv. Opuse. 11 241. J. E. B. M.] 


— 
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salem quo caret vestra natio: cf. above § 46 minime resipiens patriam, 
and 1123 non tam faceto. Natio is used contemptuously, ‘your tribe’, 
‘your set’, see n. on gens I 89. For salem see Fin. 1 9 cum multa venu- 
state et omni sale Lucilius, Plin. N. H. xxxt 41 ergo hercule vita humanior 
sine sale non quit degere: adeoque necessarium elementum est ut transierit 
tntellectus ad voluptatem animi quoque. Nam ita sales appellantur, omnisque 
vitae lepos et summa hilaritas laborumque requies non alio magis vocabulo 
constat ; Plin. Hp. 11 21 § 1 with Mayor’s n. Cic. classifies the different 
sales in Orator 87; in Orat. 11 216 he says nullam esse artem salis. 

hoc in te unum convenit: unless we adopt Madv.’s emendation, for 
which see Critical Notes, I am disposed to take this as Wytt., ‘does it 
apply to you individually. In any case it seems to me more natural to 
oppose unwm to reliquos, than to take it, as most edd., with dimatum. 

moribus domesticis : ‘by our national habits’. Cf 2. P. 1 29 facile 
patior non esse nos transmarinis nec importatis artibus eruditos, sed genuinis 
domesticisque virtutibus. 

limatum: (Jima ‘a file’), cf. Orat. 1 180 vir oratione limatus. 

sine arte, sine litteris: cf. 158, 72, 85, 89, Tusc. 11 45, 111 50. 

insultantem: see I 18 fidenter n., 73 vexat contumeliis, 92 omnesne 
delirare, and foll. 

Ch. xxx § 75. constitutas: not ‘created’, but ‘set in order’. For 
the three arguments see Zeller Iv p. 141. 

ab animantibus principiis eam esse gensratam: Sch. who reads 
ea gencrata in common with most edd., objects to the reading of the mss 
on the ground that the sentiens natura must be identical with the andmantia 
principia, the Neyo orepparixol, Which pervade the universe. But though 
this is the usual way of speaking among the Stoics, yet we find other 
passages in which a distinction is made between the sentient nature 
of the universe and that to which its sentience is owing, viz. the divine 
spirit, the mrevua €avro kwovv, cf. just below deus omnem regit naturam ; 
Acad. 11 119 (the Stoics hold) hune mundum esse sapientem, habere mentem, 
quae se et ipsum fubricata sit, et omnia moderetur, moveat, regat ; and above 
§ 22 mundus generat animantes compotesque rationis: animans est igitur 
mundus composque rationis; where the argument resembles that of 
the present passage; for the sentience of nature is here too taken as a 
proof that it proceeds from a living principle. So in § 29, a distinc- 
tion is drawn between natura and 1o Hyepovrrdv; see n. on cncohatis 
natures above § 38, for the narrower technical sense of vars, as the vege- 
tative principle. Again we are told expressly that Posidonius (Zeller rv 
p. 143) distinguished between the action of the Deity and of nature, Plac. 
Phil. 1 28 § 5 wpaérov pev eivar tov Aia, Sevrepov S2 tv pvow, tpirny &€ thy 
eiwapperny, With which we may compare the language of Chrysippus 
(Plut. Comm. NV. 36) érav exmipwois yévntrat, povov &pOaprov gvra riv Ala 
Tay Oeav avaxwpety ent THY IIpovotay, efra Gwod yevomévous emt pias THs Tod 
aidépos ovaias Suatedety dudorepouvs. I think then that C. here uses natura 
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to express the ordinary course of nature, and that, in speaking of its being 
generated from living principles, he refers to the periodic regeneration of 
the world. In the cyclic conflagration the ordinary course of nature is 
suspended, the universe retires into its fiery seed, of which Diog. tells us 
(vit 136) beds eativ dpOapros Kat dyévntos, Snurovpyos @yv tHs Staxoopyncews, 
KATA Xpovev Todas TeptoSovs avadickav eis €avtov THY amracayv ovelay kal 
mad €& éavtov yervay. So we read (Plac. Phil. 1 7) the Stoics define God 
as mup TexuKov 0b@ BadiCoy emi yeveoet KOT LOD, EuTEpLELAnhus TE TavTas TOUS 
orepyatikovs Adyous, While nature itself is defined as working in accordance 
with these, grri dé dior eEis e& avtijs Kivovupeyn kata omeppatixovs oyous 
(Diog. vit 148). Sch. speaks of this clause as being out of place here, since 
Providence is shown in the government, but not in the formation of the 
world. There seems no ground for such a limitation; and as a matter of 
fact C. has already divided his subject into these two parts, ¢nitio consti- 
tutas, omni tempore administrart. Epicurus had taught that the world 
was produced by the fortuitous movements of dead atoms: Balbus main- 
tains in opposition to this that it is due to animantia principia; cf. below 
§ 89 hi dubitant de mundo, casune ipse sit effectus aut necessitate aligua an 
ratione ac mente divina; 90 non solum habitatorem sed etiam...architectum 
tanti operis, also §$ 98, 95, 115. We need not at present define the latter 
more closely : that which is of the nature of soul is, as Plato is so fond of 
insisting, essentially prior to that which is without soul. 


Cb. Providential Government inferred from the consideration of 
the Divine nature §§ 76—80. (1) Jt is a part of our idea of God 
that he should be active, and active in the noblest way, t. e. in regard 
to the noblest object, which is the universe § 76; (2) of he is not so, 
then he must be inferior to some other power which rules the universe ; 
but such inferiority contradicts the very definition of Deity, therefore 
he cannot be subject to any other power, therefore he must rule the universe 
himself §§ 76, 77. (Cie. seems to have put the two last steps of the 
argument in the wrong order. We can hardly impute this to the 
carelessness of a scribe, as the words are quoted in the same order by 


Lact. 1 5 and Salvianus Gub. 11 § 4.) 


§ 76. Democritus simulacra, Epicurus imagines: I have said (on 1 
49) that it seemed to me probable that some of the later Epicureans had 
adopted the more spiritual theisin of Democritus. In this passage how- 
ever I understand Cic. to be drawing a distinction between the crude 
intermundian gods of Epicurus and the Democritean spirits of the air. 
We may compare the distinction in Sext. Emp. 1x 42, where the doctrine 
of the etSwda is ascribed to Democritus, the davraaia eid@dov, the nightly 
vision of images to Epicurus, ro dé e(SwAa evar ev Te repiexorTe vTEephuy 


et) ey , a > , i \ \ > A 
kat avOparoedets Exovra pophas...ravredas €ott Svagmapadekrov’ ta d€ avTa 
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kai mpos Tov ’Emixoupoy éverte héyetv oidpevoy OTL Kata Tas evurvidiovs pav- 
Tacias Tov avOpwropoppar eidarwv evonOnaay Geoi. Cic. himself is not con- 
sistent in his use of terms for the eiSwAa. In I 29, 73 he speaks of the 
imagines of Democritus, in Fam. xv 16 he employs the term spectra. 
Lucretius uses stmulacra or imago indiscriminately. 

inducens : see above § 73. 

qui concedant: hypothetical or indefinite relative=ot av oporoydar 5 
see above §§ 12, 44 and 1 43; and on the Ind. in the apodosis, § 18 sz quis 
guaerat, apparet ; § 72 qui retractarent—sunt dicti; § 97 cum videamus— 
dubitamus, Roby § 1574. 

majore vi—quam deus: so edd., but mss have deos. Is it possible 
that C. may have confused the two constructions, necesse est sit and necesse 
est esse, aS we have a confusion between the abstract and the personal con- 
struction in Thuc. vit 42 rots Supakociows xaramAnéis eyévero...dpavtes ! 
More probably the scribe may have fallen into the Inf. constr. as the more 
familiar,—some Mss add esse—and into the Pl., because of the preceding 
deos and deorum. 

quale id cumque est: cf. Leg. 11 46 quod ad cumque legis genus, Fin. 
IV 69 guod erit cumque visum. 

inanima natura: cf. below § 81 and Strato (1 59 n.), who is mentioned 
by Lactant. (/ra c. 10) in a similar context, naturam habere in se vim 
gignendi et minuendi, sed eam nec sensum habere ullum nec figuram. Plato 
Soph. 265 c speaks of it as the common view tiv dow ravta yevvay aro 
Twos aitias avToudtns Kal dvev Stavolas pvovans. 

vi magna incitata: ‘speeding onwards with mighty force’. We find 
a similar use of inc. in Tim. ¢. 6 caelum volubile et in orbem incitatum. 

§ 77. ea subjecta est necessitati: for pleonastic Pron. cf. § 27. 
On the Stoic view of the relation between God and necessity, see I 39 n. 
Acad. 1 28, 29; Seneca WV. Q. 11 45 vis wlum (Jovem) fatum vocare? Non 
errabis. Hic est ex quo suspensa sunt omnia, causa causarum; ib. prol. § 3 
(the philosopher studies whether it is in the diyine power) ex lege fatorum 
aliquid derogare, an majestatis diminutio sit et confessio erroris mutanda 
fecisse. Necesse est enim et eadem placere, cui nisi optima placere non 
possunt. Nec ob hoc minus liber et potens est: itpse enim est necessitas 
Sud. 

qua regantur : ‘a power of such a nature as to control the uniyerse ’. 


nihil praestantius: the characteristic of Deity, see 1 45, 47, 121. 


naturae oboediens: Sen. ib. § 15 sunt qui putent hoc universum expers 
esse consilii et aut ferri temeritate quadam aut natura nesciente quid faciat. 
On the inferential series, non est igitur—ab eo igitur—nulli igitur— 
omnem ergo, cf. above § 56 nulla igitur—caelestium ergo—haud ergo— 
Zeno igitur. 

etenim : introduces a new proof of Divine Providence, not a further step 
in the last proof, see above § 16 n. 
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Cb (3) The Gods form a community, and itis natural to sup- 
pose that they possess those same social virtues, which we believe that we 
have derived from them ,; but that they possess them in higher perfection 
and manifest them on a vaster scale in the great city of the wiiverse 
§§ 78, 79. (The argument is obscurely worded by C. What is the 
ground of his necesse in § 781 Has he omitted a reference to the 
heavenly host all moving in willing obedience to law, cf. § 441) 


si intellegentes—etiam providentes: Aristotle would not have as- 
sented to this argument : with him God is vénats vonvews, but he does not 
exercise any superintending providence. 

ergo: we should have expected mundum administrant ; but Cic. puts 
first two alternatives ‘unless they are wanting in knowledge or power’, 
and he puts them in the form of a question, ‘Whether are they wanting 
in knowledge or power, (that they should refrain from governing the 
universe) ?’? [C. supposes his opponent to hesitate in drawing the desired 
conclusion from et rerum quidem max., and immediately comes down on 
him with Zrgo: ‘Take then your choice of these alternatives’. R.] 

utrum ignorant: this seems a singular point to argue. It has been 
assumed that, if the Gods are intelligent, they must show their intelligence 
by taking charge of the greatest matters, and then it is suggested that 
possibly they would not know which were the greatest. Perhaps C.’s first 
clause quae res &c., is a careless rendering of a clause which was Relative, 
not Interrogative in the Greek. 

minime cadit in: cf. 1 19 apte cadere n., 23 figuram cadere, 95 tn 
solem cadere, Div. 11125 nec enim ignorare deus potest qua mente quisque 
sit, nec frustra ac sine causa quid facere dignum deo est...[ta si pleraque 
somnia aut ignorantur aut negliguntur, aut nescit hoc deus aut frustra som- 
niorum significatione utitur. Sed horum neutrum in deum cadit ; Att. X11 
19, Sulla 27. 

Ch. xxx1 § 78. atqui: I hardly see what force we can give to atqué 
here. Possibly we should read atgue, as in 1 16, where the best Mss have 
atqui. We find the converse, atque for atqgui, in 1 41. We should then 
have an independent argument for providential government, based upon the 
analogy of human society and the qualities which it calls out in man. 

si modo sunt, ut profecto sunt: ‘assuming as we must their existence’, 
Day. compares Lact. 1 3 deus vero, si perfectus est (nam perfectus est, ut esse 
debet), non potest esse nisi unus; Theodoret Prov. 1x 642 ef dé Sixaros 
(aomep ovv Kal Oikatos) 6 TOY OAwv eopos, Kal Opa Ta ytvdpeva Kal Kpivee 
dixaiwas. Cf. also 2. P. 111 3 sint nobis istt magni homines, ut sunt; Of. 
1 117 quamvis dicat Epicurus, sicuti dicit; Fam. ut 64 sz te fautore usus 
erit, sicut profecto et utetur et usus est; Lact. 11 § 8 quod si est verum, 
sicut est. 

societate conjunctos: see below § 154, 2%. ur 64 mundum autem 
censent regi numine deorum, eumgque esse quasi communem urbem et civitatem 
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hominum et deorum ; Leg. 1 23 est igitur, quoniam nihil est ratione melius, 
eaque est et in homine et in deo, prima homini cum deo rationis societas. 
Inter quos autem ratio, inter eosdem recta ratio est communis; Off. 1 149 
communem totius generis hominum conciliationem et consociationem colere 
debemus ; Plato Gorg. 598 daciv of scoot Kai ovpaviy kal ynv Kat Oeovs Kal 
dvOperous tiv Koweviay cuvéyew kat pidriav kal Koop.ornta kal cappoovyny 
kal SexardrynTa, Kal TO OAOv TOvTO Sia TADTA KOT POV KaovoW. 
unum mundum: opposed to the countless worlds of Epicurus. 


§ 79. eadem in iis quae humano in genere: cf. nn. on 11 38, Leg. 
1 25 virtus eadem, Themist. Or. 11 p. 27 etvat thy adtny aperny Kat adnOerav 
avdpss Kat Oeod. 

recti praeceptio pravique depulsio: cf. 1 36 naturalem legem recta 
imperantem prohibentemgue contraria with nn. 

mentem a dis ad homines pervenisse : see on § 18, also Ley. 1 22, 24 
animum esse ingeneratum a deo, 

mens, fides: see on § 61. 

qui convenit: so below § 87. Dumesnil on Zeg. 135 cites a number 
of other exx. 

augusta et sancta: cf. 1119. 

quodsi inest: in opposition to the last sentence, though repeating the 
one before. 

ab superis defluere: cf. § 18, n. Zuse. 1 66 (memoria, mens, cogitatio) 
sola divina sunt, nec tnvenietur umquam unde ad hominem venire possint 
nisi a deo; Off. 11 44 mentem qua nihil homini dedit deus ipse divinius ; 
Seneca Lp. 41 bonus vir sine deo nemo est; ib. 73 nulla sine deo mens 
bona est; but elsewhere we find the Stoics distinguishing between the 
gifts of God or nature or fortune, and the moral qualities which a man 
must acquire for himself, as below m1 86 foll. and Hor. Zp. 118 haee satis 
est orare Jovem quae donat et aufert; det vitam, det opes, aequum mi 
animum ipse parabo. 

deos habere majora: on this argument per viam eminentiae see Sextus 
IX 23.6 vods o€ds av Kal evkivntos ev Te petaBadrew TH avTod diae HAGE 
kal eis €ucbaow Tov tavros Kal Urevono€é Tiva UrepBaddodvtas Sdvapiv vonTiKny, 
kal avadoyotoay pev avt@, Geiav d€ thy dvaow, ibid. $$ 45, 46; also above 
§ 30 sensum et rationem in nyepovtx@ tnesse acriora atque majora; § 39 
quanto igitur in mundo facilius virtus. 


Ch (4) When we confess the benevolent wisdom displayed in the 
universe and the heavenly bodies, and allow that these are divine, we 
confess that all things are ordered by Divine Providence § 80. 


§ 80. cum docuerimus esse deos quorum—videremus: cf. § 39 
foll. vid. is Imp. Subj. (like inessent below,) because subordinated to doe. : 
no statement is made as to its being the fact now, it is simply repeated as 
a part of a former argument. 
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caelum =cether, as in § 91 and § 101 caeli complerus qai aether vocatur, 
Diog. L. vir 188 ovpavis b€ eoriv 7 eoyartn mepipepera ev 7 wav puta To 
Oeiov. 

cum magno usu: cf. cum admirabilitate § 101 and Index under cum. 


Ce Providential government inferred from the consideration of 
the universe itself as embodying an intelligent principle first imparted 
to it by a creative energy §§ 81—98. (1) Meaning of the term 
‘Nature’. §§ 81, 82. 

Ch. xxxit § 81. eaque ab ea: if the reading is right, we have here an 
example of the Pleonastic Demonstrative, for which see n. on § 27 and 
Index. 

vim sine ratione: cf. 1 35, 11 43, tI 27. 

vim participem rationis: Sch. quotes dc. I 28 (natura sentiens) in qua 
ratio perfecta insit, quae sit eadem sempiterna,...quam vim animum esse 
dicunt mundi; eandemque esse mentem sapientiamque perfectam, quem 
deum appellant, omniumque rerum, quae sunt et subjectae, quasi prudentiam 
quandam., 

via progredientem: see § 57 and the passages quoted on seminibus 
below. 

declarantemque quid cujusque rei causa efficiat, quid sequatur : 
‘nature shows plainly what she does to produce each effect and what is 
the end she aims at’, i.e. we see the rationality of nature both in the 
adaptation of means to ends and in the choice of ends. Cf. 1 12. 

cujus sollertiam : cf. §§ 35, 57, 85, 88, 1 92, Arist. Ath. 1 6 § 9 9 de 
apetn Taons Texvns akpiBectépa Kal duetvwy eaTiv, @aTrep Kal 4 vats, Paley 
Nat. Theol. c. 3 ‘the contrivances of nature surpass the contrivances of 
art in the complexity, subtilty and curiosity of the mechanism ; and still 
more, if possible, do they go beyond them in number and variety’ 
foll. 

seminis vim: the seed was a favourite illustration of the working of 
the creative principle in nature; see above § 58, and Diog. L. vit 136 
(rov Oeov) Kar dpyds ka avTov byTa Tpémeww THY Tacay ovciay Sv dépos eis 
Udwp’ kal dorep ev TH yorn TO oTéppa TepléexeTal, OUTW Kal TOUTOV, OTEppa- 
TLKOV AOYoY OVTA TOU KOGHOV,...amoyevvay Ta TEeooapa GToLxeia, Stob. Lel. 1 p. 66 
of Sr@tkot voepoy Oeov aropaivovrae mip TexyviKdov 60@ PBadifov emi yeveoet 
KOopoU epmeptenhos mavras Tovs Omeppatixods Oyous Kal? obs amavra Kal’ 
eiapperny yiverar. Seneca enlarges on the energy of seed from another 
point of view (WV. Q. 11 6) consideremus quae ingentem vim per occultum 
agunt: parvula admodum semina et quorum exilitas in commissura lapidum 
locum wtnvenit, in tantum convalescunt, ut ingentia saxa distrahant; Cic. 
Cato 52 omitto vim ipsam omnium quae generantur e terra, quae ex fict 
tantulo grano aut ex...minutissimis seminibus tantos truncos procreet. 

concipientem naturam: on the adjectival use of the participle see 
Nagelsb. § 117. For the thought cf. § 128 below; Simplic. on Arist. 


NEC. I: ns: 
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Categ.O y Br. p. 78 (cited by Heinze p. 114) karaBdnOev yap to omeppa 
dvarAnpot Tous oikelous Aéyous Kal emiomarar THY Tapaketpévny VAnY Kal Sia- 
poppot, pseudo-Philo Znc. Mund. p. 506 ovdev ex povov omépparos diya Tis 
oixelas Tpopis dmroredeira’ oméppa yap eorxey adpxn, apxn 5€ Ka avtjy ov 
Tehevoyovei, as the writer proceeds to show in the case of vegetable and 
animal production, and hence argues that the world can never be reduced 
to the single fire-seed of the Stoics; and Cic. 1. ¢. 51 terra, eum gremio 
mollito ac subacto sparsum semen excepit, primum id occaecatum cohibet, 
deinde tepefactum vapore et compressu suo diffundit foll. 

partim—partim : on the Scale of Existence see above § 33. 

§ 82. omnium quae sint naturam esse corpora et inane: in Epi- 
curus’ own words 7 Tév dA@v divas oodpatda éote Kal Kevoy (Sext. IX 333), 
thus rendered by Lucr. 1 445 ergo praeter inane et corpora tertia per se 
nulla potest rerum in numero natura relingui. For the constr. za dividit— 
esse cf. Tusc. V 93 vides ut Epicurus cupiditatum genera diviserit,...partim 
esse naturales. 

quaeque his accidant: Lucr. lc. continues nam quaecumque cluent 
aut his conjuncta duabus rebus ea invenies aut horum eventa videbis, where 
Munro says ‘conj. and ev. appear to have been devised by L. himself to 
distinguish the two kinds of oupS8eBnxora or accidentia’, and cites Sext. 
Emp. X 221, as distinguishing two classes of cupBeBnxéra, the dxwpiora 
such as solidity of atoms, the ovy dy@piora such as motion. He also 
quotes Plac. Phil. 1 3 (Epicurus holds) cupBeBynxévar tots cdpact tpia 
ravra, oyjpa, péye9os, Bapos. Compare Waitz on Arist. An. Post, I 2 
oupBeBnkora appellantur tum omnia quae non sunt substantiae, etiamsi 
necessario de his praedicantur, tum maxime ea quae substantiis ita ad- 
haereant, ut non necessario cum tis conjuncta sint, Top. 15 p. 102 b, Grote 
Arist. 1412 n., Quintil. 11 6 § 36 Theodorus de eo ‘an sit’, et ‘de acci- 
dentibus ci quod esse constat’, id est rept odcias Kat ovpBeBynkotoy existimat 
guaeri ; ib. V 10 § 58 proprium est aut quod soli accidit, ut homint sermo, 
risus ; aut quod utique accidit sed non soli, ut igni calefacere, Prantl Gesch, 
d. Logik tp. 518. Quintilian also uses the word in its grammatical sense, 
whence our word ‘accidence’, as in 15 § 41 pluriima verbo accidunt, ideoque 
in eo fiunt soloecismi per genera, tempora, personas, modos. 

nulla cohaerendi natura: ‘with no natural connexion’; this seems 
inconsistent with what we read elsewhere, as in Orig. de Orat. c. 6 
(Lomm. xvit p. 107) rév kiwoupevay ta pev tiva TO Kworv eEwbev eyes, 
oomep Ta auya Kal vrd eLews pdovns cuvexopeva (Such as hewn stones 
and dead wood); Achill. Tat. in Arat. ¢ 14 copara nyopéva NéyeTar boa 
Uro pas ews Hv@peva Kpatetrat, oloy Nidos Evrov, €are b€ eLis mrvedtpa ood- 
patos ouvextixoy, Sext. IX 78 foll., who, after showing that the world is 
nveopevoy, & unit of which all the parts are joined by common sympathy 
(see above nn. on § 19), proceeds taév nrapévey copatey ta pev td 
Wiris €Eews ouvexerat, Ta Sé vO Hicews, ra de vo Wuyxfs: Kai eLews pev ws 
Aor kal Evra, picews Sé xabamep ta hura, uxns dé ra (Ga, Nemesius c, 2 
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p. 114 Matth. (jv ody Aéyovet Kal ta ravTn Guya Extikny Conv, KAW 0 cvv- 
éyeTat Un0 THs TOU Tavros Wuyis eis TO elvae povoy Kat py SiatviecOa. From 
such passages it would appear that even the lowest grade of inorganic 
matter was unified by a principle of cohesion. But Sextus in one pas- 
sage seems to exclude inorganic matter from the class of nvwpéva (IX 78) 
nvopeva ev ovy €otl Ta Uo pas eLews kpatovpeva, kabarrep Huta kal (da, and 
Sch. thinks that cohaereo may here be used to express organic unity. In 
support of this he cites $$ 87, 115, 155, Acad. 1 28 omni natura cohaerente 
et continuata, Leg. 1 24 alia quibus cohaererent homines (which make up the 
human frame), Orat. 11 825 ut non adfictum aliquod sed cohaerens cum omni 
corpore membrum esse videatur, Sen. N. Y. 1 2 naturam corporis nulla 
ope externa sed unitate sua cohaerentis ; compare also Leg. fr. 3 una eadem- 
que natura mundus omnibus partibus inter se congruentibus cohaeret ac 
nititur. It seems to me however that if nat. coh. had this force, there was 
no occasion for C, to particularize the fragmentary nature of the substances 
chosen for his example: why should he not have spoken generally of wood 
or stone, as in the passages cited from the Greek? Perhaps we may ex- 
plain the difficulty thus: a fragment of earth or stone has lost the unity 
of the earth or rock from which it was taken, though as a part of the world, 
governed by laws of gravitation &c., it is still under a uniting principle. 
[Taking Cicero’s words and argument here, I should think he would 
include in ‘connected things’ not only organic unities like plants and 
animals, but all fitted things, e.g. the corner of a box shewing the two 
sides dove-tailed into one another. He instances a turf or bit of pebble, 
because they can be separated without impairing the utility or changing 
the character of either themselves or the parent mass. The unity is only 
one of adhesion, not of adaptation as well. The two combined he calls 
‘cohesion’. R.] 

ut glaebam: sc. constare dicimus natura. nulla temeritas: ‘nothing 
at hap-hazard’, as in the fragment of stone. 


Ce (2). The universe is a vast organism permeated and controlled 
by an intelligent nature, all the parts of which cooperate for the good 
of the whole. §§ 83—86. 


Ch. xxxim § 83. a terra stirpibus continetur: same phrase $ 127. 
For the personification implied by the preposition see § 33 n., 134, and 
Draeg. § 230. Here however there is a special reason for its use, as C. 
wishes to contrast the agency of the earth with the instrumentality 
through which it acts, cf. below § 125 ejus summo angulo aer ab tis 
adversus pellitur. 

arte naturae : sce above § 81, Leg. 1 26, Arist. Meteor. p. 587 © pipetrat 
» TExyn THY vow, Posidonius ap. Seneca Lp. 90 ; Theodoret Prov. e. 3. 

gravidata: of course Nom. ‘impregnated’. 

amplexa alat: Niigelsb. § 30 cites this as an ex. of a Latin Parti- 


13— 
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ciple standing for a substantival clause, ‘in its bosom’: perhaps it is 
rather ‘by its embrace’. 

superis naturis: water, air, ether, cf. § 24 foll. 

exspirationibus : [this rare word is found also in Tert. An. 25, Cael. 
Aurel. Tard. 11 § 141, Hieron. Ep. 108. 28. J. E.B.M.] Cf. §§ 27, 40, 
118 with nn. and Arist. Meteor. 1 4 § 2 Oeppawopevns yap tis ys tro Tod 
HAlov thy dvadvulacw dvayKaiov ylyverOat, 7) daAjv, Os TwWes olovra, adda 
Sumdjv, thy pev atpuwdadeorépay, THY Sé mvevpatwdectépay, THY pev TOU ev TH 
yn Kal entra yn vypov arpidedy, THY S adrhs ths ys ovons Enpas xarvwdn, 
ib. I 3 § 15, 113 § 20, Sen. VW. Y@.11 $6. 

aspiratione aeris : ‘by the blowing upon them of the air’, cf. below 
§ 136 aspirantes and Lact. vit 3 ventorum diversa et utilis aspiratio. 

nobiscum videt: Plac. Phil. Iv 13 Xpvourmos kata thy ovvevtaciy Tov 
peta&v dépos opav nuas, vuyévros pev Uo TOU OpatiKov TvevpaTos, OEP G70 TOU 
WYEMOVLKOD péexpL THs Kops Ounkel, Kata O€ THY Mpods TOV TepLKElweEvOY aépa ETt- 
Body evreivovtos adtiv Kwvoeidas, bray 7 opoyevns o anp, Diog. vil 157 
yivecOa pévror TO K@voedes TOU depos mpds TH OWel, THY Se Bacw mpos TO 
dpopevoa’ os dia Bakrnpias otv tov Tabevtos depos TO BAeTOmevoy avayyed- 
NeoOa. In Att. 11 3 Cic. contrasts the Stoic theory of vision (éyvows radi- 
orum) with the Epicurean kar eidoA@v euntocers. The air was equally 
important according to both theories, cf. Lucr. tv 240—323 ‘an image 
pushes before it the air between it and the eye: this air sweeps through 
the pupil and lets us judge of the distance of the object’, ‘thus the mirror 
and its distance from us is seen by means of its image which propels 
before it the air between the mirror and the eye, then when we have caught 
sight of the mirror, the image which goes from us to it, comes back to us 
but drives onward an air which is perceived before the image’ 7s quoque 
enim duplict geminoque fit aere visus 1, 274. Diogenes of Apollonia seems 
to have been the first to assign this importance to air as the means 
of producing sensation: his view is more allied to the Stoic than to the 
Epicurean, cf. Theoph. de Sensu 39 Atoyévns b€, domep to Chv Kal TO ppo- 
velv, T@ depe kal Tas alc Onoes dvanret...tTHy pev Coppynow TO Tept Tov eyKé- 
gbadoy dépt...tyv 8 dkony dray 6 ev Tois oow anp Kunbels Ud Tod €Ew S1add 
mpos Tov eykedadoyv. thy & ow dpav euppavopeven eis Thy KOpny, TavTny Se 
puyvoperny T@ evTos aepe Trovety ato Ono. For further information see Cleom. 
I 1p. 4 cited on § 116, Gell. v 16, Macrob. vir 14, Schneider Zcl. Phys. 1 
pp. 329—408 and notes in 11 185—267, where references are given to Arist. 
de Sensibus, Galen de Usu Corporis x, Euclid Optica &e. 

nobiscum audit: all philosophers (except Epicurus, on whom see 
Lucr. Iv 522—614, Diog. x 53) agreed in this (see Plac. Phil. Iv 16), but 
they differed as to the way in which sound was produced by air, whether it 
was by external air or internal air or both together (as Diogenes held), cf. 
Sext. P. H. 111 51 ny re 6 memdAnypévos anp, nv Te Ta popia THs Hovis hépynrat 
Tept Ta @Ta Kal TANTTH TO akovoTLKOY TrEdpa, OaTE THY avTiAnWw Ths povis 
arepyatecOa. Diog. L. vit 158 gives the view of Chrysippus dkovew b€ rot 
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pera€v Tov te Pwvovvtos Kal TOU aKovovTos dé€pos TANTTOMEVOY oHatpoedas, 
era Kuparoupevou kal Tais akoais mpoominrovtos, see Cleomedes, quoted on 
§ 116, and Schneider 1 pp. 288—328. 

nobiscum sonat: Seneca V. QY. 1 6 quid est vox nist intentio aeris... 
linguae formata percussu ? Diog. VIL 55 gare b€ havn anp wemAnypevos, which 
Theon, cited by Menage in loc., says is the generally accepted definition ; 
Epicurus however considered voice a material substance distinct from air. 
Compare a curious passage in the Christian apologist Theophilus 1 7 (of the 
spirit of God) rovrov Aakeis dvOpwre, TovTou TO TvEdpa avaTrVEls. 

movetur nobiscum : Seneca attributes to air a more important part 
in motion (V. Q. 11 6) quid cursus et motus omnis nonne intenti spiritus 
opera sunt ? hic facit vim nervis et velocitatem currentibus. 

§ 84. medium—qui est infimus: see $116 n. and Z'usc. v 69 omnia delata 
gravitate medium mundi locum semper expetunt, qui est idem infimus in ro- 
tundo. The things which move upwards are according to Sch. exhalations, 
those which move downwards rain, lightning &c., those with circular move- 
ment the stars ; but if we compare § 44 and 7wsc. 1 40, it seems more natural 
to explain these movements of the four elements mentioned immediately 
below : water and earth move downwards, air and the earthly fire upwards, 
while ether, i.e. the heavenly fire, has a circular movement. Compare on 
the whole passage Greg. Nyss. Dial. de Anim. p. 187 ris yap BXérev thv 
TOU TavTOS appoviay, TOY Te OVpaviwy Kal TOY Kata ynv Oavpata@y (OavpacTor), 
kal os, éevavtios éxovra mpos GAAnAa Ta oToLXeEla KaTa THY diow, Tpos Tov 
avrov Ta TavTa oKOTOY Oia TWOS APpNTov KoLv@vias GuUpTAEKETAL, THY Tap’ EavTOU 
Sivauw €xacrov mpos tTHv Tov Tavros Siapojy cuvecapeporta...kal ois avadepns 
eat 1 vow ent Ta KaTw epeTtar, THs nAakhs Oeppornros Sia Tay akTivev 
Katappeovons, Ta d€ euBpiOn TOV Gwpatav avaxovhiterat dia THY atTpov eTTv- 
vOMEVA K.T.A. 

continens—continuata : merely the difference of a neuter and passive 
expression, as below § 117 we have both used of air. 

vicissitudine eorum: cf. mr 30 foll., Ywsc. v 69, Lucr. 1 782 foll. 
This was the doctrine of all the Ionic schools, but esp. of Heraclitus, the 
apostle of ‘Flux’. See the Introduction. 

sursus deorsus: on the asyndeton in such antithetic phrases see 
Draeg. § 359 b B. 

conjunctio continetur : a pleonastic expression for conjunctio servatur 
or partes continentur, cf. below § 97 impetus movetur. 

§ 85. aut sempiterna...aut certe perdiuturna: the Ist is the doc- 
trine of Panaetius, the 2nd that of Stoics generally, see on § 118. 

utrumvis ut sit: ‘taking whichever view you please’. 

classium navigatio...instructio exercitus: see below § 87 (which, 
one would think, should have followed here, the intervening arguments 
being rather out of place), and Sext. 1x 26 foll. ‘if anyone sitting on Ida 
had beheld the army of the Greeks in battle array, he would have under- 
stood that it was under the guidance of a rational being, and so, if anyone 
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saw a ship moving onwards with sails set ; the same inference is suggested 
by the orderly movements of the stars’. Sextus (ib. 78) mentions a ship 
as an ex. of a body compounded ék cuvarropevov, an army as an ex. of a 
body ek dvectwrwv, and contrasts these with the strictly nywpeva such as 
dura kal (a. 

procreatio vitis : the reference to the plant and animal as exhibiting 
lower stages of the divine Reason is found in Sext. ib. 116. See above § 35 
and passages there quoted from /%n. Iv 32, Vv 39. 

natura regatur: for constr. cf. § 4 quo haec regantur n. 

§ 86. qui...semina contineat: cf. Sext. 1x 103 6 Koopos meptexet onép- 
ale Aoyous bs aod Cawy, BoE) apa o KagHOS, and a little before ovx ws 
av elroupey THY aptredov eae eivat vedas TOUTEOTL Kara Teprypagny, 
GAN 6teAoyou oTrepparikol AoytKdov Cawv ev avT@ Trepexovtat, See above § 81 
seminis vim. 

ut: ‘for instance’, cf. 188 n. 

dentes et pubertatem: these were cited as examples of the coexist- 
ence of the lower and higher forms of life in man, cf. Posidonius ap. Diog. vit 
138 tov Kkocpov oiketo Oat KaTa vovy Kal Tpovotay...eis aay adTov pépos SunKoVTOS 
Tou vov, Kabarrep ef nuav tis Wuxns GAN On OC dv pev padXov, Si av Se HrTov: 
bv ay pev yap ws eéis keyapnxev, os Oia THY doTGv Kal TAY Vevpov: Sv av bE ws Vos, 
as dia Tov yepovixov. Cic. however seems rather to misapply the argument: 
his argument here seems to be that since life appears in its lower form of 
gvars or €€is in parts of the human frame, therefore man himself is actu- 
ated by—it ought to be—‘ this lower life’; but he says instead ‘by nature’ 
in its highest Stoic sense. It may be questioned however whether he dis- 
tinctly realized that @iou had.this lower meaning, though we catch un- 
conscious glimpses of it. For the use of the abstract pubertas instead of 
the concrete pubes cf. Plin. V. H/. xx1 97. 

cui ea existant : ‘in whose body they are produced’, for Dat. see Roby 
§ 1152, 

Ce (3). The fact that all the parts of which the universe is com- 
posed are combined as is best for beauty and utility, can only be 
explained as the result of intelligence. Nature exhibits a skill 
infinitely beyond the reach of art, but yet even art testifies to the 
existence and intelligence of the artist. If the orrery attests the 
wisdom of Archinedes, much more must the movements of the heavenly 
bodies attest the wisdom of the Creator. §S§ 86—92. | 


Ch. XxxIv. seminator: see above semina contineat and § 58. The 
word occurs also in III 66. 

altor: only found here in Cic. though terra is called altrix nostra 
IM TERRE. 

sicut membra: cf. 1 34 and 100. nutricatur : the deponent form, 
about which Heindorf doubted, is attested in this passage by Priscian v1Ir 
14§ 77 and Nonius p. 478, where other exx. are given. 
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quodsi mundi partes natura administrantur: we have had the 
same thing said at the beginning of § 83 and of § 86. 

quod effici optimum potuit: we find this admission of a necessity 
limiting the action of Providence, both in Chrysippus (aoAd 15 ris dvdykns 
pepixOar, on Which Plutarch remarks that, if so, ovre kpatet mavtwy 6 9eds, 
oUTe TayTa Kata Tov exelvov Adyov Siocxetrae St. Ltep. 37) and in Seneca, Prov. 
V9 non potest artifec mutare matertam. See also Philo Prov, 1 74 Provi- 
dentia, ut dicit Chrysippus et Cleanthes, nihil practermisit pertinentium ad 
certiorem utilioremque dispensationem. Quod si aliter melius esset dispensari 
res mundi, eo modo sumpsisset compositionem, Galen Us. Part. X1 14 etvar ydp 
Tia héyouev advvata Pvoet, Kal ToUTOLS pend emeyerpety Gos Tov Gedy, GAN €k TOV 
Ouvarav yeveoOa TO Bedrriov aipetoOa, Philodemus 7. dedv Siaywyhs col. 8 
Vol. Here, v1 53 (Zeller tv 178) ‘the Stoics while they assign all power to 
God’, drav umd tay edéyxov mieCwvTal, TOTE KaTapevyovow emt TO dia TOTO 
packe Ta cvvarropeva (What is. fitting) ) woveiv, bre ov wdvta Svvara, On 
the Stoic theodicy generally see Zeller p. 173 foll., and compare the doc- 
trine maintained by Leibnitz Theod. 1 § 8 ‘il demeure toujours vrai qu’il 
y a une infinité de mondes possibles dont il faut que Dieu ait choisi le 
meilleur, puisquw il ne fait rien sans agir suivant la supréme raison’; also 
J. 5S. Mill’s Theism Pt 2, where he argues in favour of the hypothesis 
of a benevolent Creator ‘working under the limitation (quod potuit) of 
inexorable laws and indestructible properties of matter’. 

§ 87. ergo: elliptical, ‘you deny it? Then let some one show a better ’. 
Cf. § 77 ergo utrum ignorant, and the elliptical force of érei with Im- 
perative. 

potuisse melius: compare the famous saying of Alphonso of Castile 
(A. D. 1252), ‘If the Creator had consulted me, the world would have been 
constructed on a simpler and better plan’ (than that of Ptolemy). Theory 
is put in place of fact, and the supporters of the theory require it to be 
accepted as perfect and divine. St Paul takes a different view of the 
existing order of nature: with him ‘the whole creation is groaning and 
travailing together, waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God’. 
And a philosopher like Butler does not pretend to maintain the perfection 
of the order of nature, as it is at present known to us: he only asserts 
that we do not know enough to pronounce positively that it is imperfect. 

[potuerit : completed future indicative. Quod potucrit is to desiderabit 
what quod potuit would be to desiderat. Both denote what could not 
have taken place before the time of the principal verb. Cicero says ‘any 
fancied improvement will be either a deterioration or an improvement 
precluded by the nature of things’, Poterit would be out of place here 
as it would denote a subsequent time. Quod fieri non poterit, facere cona- 
bitur would describe the impotency of a constructor: quod fier’ non 
potuerit, desiderabit reproves the vanity of the critic. ‘He will be re- 
gretting the absence of that, which could not possibly have been there’. R.] 

ad usum—ad speciem: see 1 1 ad agnitionem pulcherriina. 
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eo statu: Abl. of Quality. We often find status used of the order of 
the universe, as in the parallel passage Orat. 111 178 tncolumitatis ac salutis 
omnium causa videmus hunc statum esse hujus totius mundi atque naturae, 
rotundum ut caelum, terraque ut media sit, eaque sua vi nutuque teneatur, sol 
ut circumferatur, ut accedat ad brumale signum et inde sensim ascendat in 
diversam partem, ut luna accessu et recessu suo solis lumen accipiat, ut eadem 
spatia quinque stellae dispart motu cursuque conficiant. Haectantam habent 
vim, paulum ut immutata cohaerere non possint, tantam pulchritudinem ut 
nulla species ne cogitari quidem possit ornatior. 

utrum ea fortuitane sint: cf. Zusc. IV 9 utrum mavis statimne nos 
vela facere an remigare ? ib. 59 utrum lludne non videatur aegre ferendum... 
an tollenda aegritudo; Divin. 1 120 utrum igitur censemus dormientium 
animos per sene ipsos in somniando moveri an externa visione pulsari? pro 
Quint. 92 ea res nunc in discrimine versatur utrum possitne contra luxuriam 
parsimonia defendere an &e. Invent. 151 utrumne tuum virum malis an ilius; 
ib. 11 115 utrum copiane sit agri...an penuria, consideratur. See Draeg. 
§ 158 Ac, § 468 A b. This use has grown out of the original pronominal 
use, which we find in such passages as Fin. 11 60 utrum tandem censes ? 
tuamne orationem lubentius auditurum fuisse an meam? Acad, 11 71, Madv. 
Gr. § 452, Wagner on Aulul. 427, L. and 8. s. v. wtrum. The ne is joined 
to the most important word following utrum. There seems no occasion to 
make a broad distinction between the two uses, as Mady. has done; there 
are cases which might be assigned to either. For the neuter ea referring 
to preceding feminines, cf. $$ 7, 15 with nn. 

sensu moderante: here used in the later sense of ‘intelligence’, ‘ self- 
consciousness ’, cf. sentiens natura § 85. 

ne—quidem: in the milder sense as 1 71, 110, 113, see Index. 

qui convenit: see above § 79. 

signum aut tabulam pictam: cf. Philo Prov. 1 72 (Aucher’s trans. 
fr. the Armenian) statuam videntes statuarium intellegimus ; et imaginem 
venuste pictam cernentes pictorem ctpsum admiramur ; atque navem inge- 
niose fabricatam videntes architectum navis laudibus celebramus...quomodo 
non magis universorum sapientem providentiam propter constantes mundi 
partes saprenter ordinatas ? 

cum procul cursum navigii videris: see above § 85, and Theophilus 
I 5 ov tporov kai moiov Oeavdperds tis ev Oartaoon KatnpTicpévoy Kal Tpéyov 
kal katepxopevor eis Aipéva ‘infers a pilot, so we infer a pilot of the world’ ; 
and immediately afterwards he speaks in thoroughly Stoic fashion of the 
Divine Spirit which contains the world, as the seeds of the pomegranate 
are contained by the rind: also Theodoret Provid. 11 p. 500 Schulze. 

solarium discriptum : ‘a sun-dial marked out with lines’, see engraving 
in Dict. of Ant. under horologium. Solarium is properly the horologium 
sciothericum of Pliny (V. H. 11 78), but is used as a general name for all 
kinds of horologia, as we read in Censorinus c. 23 dlud satis constat nullum 
(solarium) i foro prius fuisse quam id quod M. Valerius ex Sicilia advec- 
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tum ad rostra in columna posuit (273 B.c. according to Varro): detnde 
aliquanto post P. Cornelius Nasica, censor (159 B. C.), ex aqua fecit horarium, 
quod et ipsum ex consuetudine noscendi a sole horas solarium ceptum vocari 
This seems to be the only passage in which discriptum is used as a dis- 
tinctive name for the sun-dial, but Censorinus l.c. goes on to say, 
in regard to the Sicilian dial, that, guoniam ad clima Siciliae discrip- 
tum ad horas Romae non conveniret, L. Philippus, censor, aliud juata consti- 
twit; and Vitruvius Ix 8 gives a full account of the way in which the lines 
of sun-dials (discriptiones horologiorum) are to be drawn. On the subject 
of ancient clocks generally see Vitr. ib. c. 9, Lewis Astron. pp. 177, foll., 
Beckmann /nventions I p. 135 tr. 

(solarium) ex aqua=xAeWidpa, Lewis Astr. p. 182. For constr. 
cf. Tuse. 1 51 animum sine corpore, 116 mortes cum gloria, 1 7 lectionem 
sine delectatione, and above § 14 praeter naturam portentis with n. For 
the comparison see Philo Prov. 1 42 ‘a piece of skilful workmanship at 
once reveals the worker, though he may be unseen ; as in the case of him 
who invented an instrument for determining the time of day by the divi- 
sion of a circle into twelve parts’, and the famous passage at the beginning 
of Paley’s Nat. Theol. [Mr Swainson refers to the Sat. fev. for May 15, 
1875.] 

artes: ‘works of art,’ cf. Leg. 1 2 exquisitis antiquorum artibus ; Hor. 
Od. Iv 8 5 artium, quas aut Parrhasius protulit aut Scopas: it is also used 
for a treatise, as in Fin. Iv 5 praecepta in artibus reliquerunt ; Invent. 1 8 
neque eo dico, quod ejus ars, quam edidit, mihi mendosissime scripta videatur ; 
see Mayor on Juv. vit 177. 

§ 88. sphaeram: the orrery of Posidonius is not mentioned elsewhere, 
but that of Archimedes is often referred to, as in Juse. I 63 cum Arch. 
lunae solis quinque errantium motus in sphaeram uligavit, effecit idem quod 
ille qui in Timaco mundum aedificavit Platonis deus, ut tarditate et celeri- 
tate dissimillimos motus una regeret conversio, Quod si in hoe mundo fiert 
sine deo non potest, ne in sphaera quidem eosdem motus Arch. sine divino 
ingenio potuisset imitart. In Rk. P. 1 14 it is said that Marcellus brought 
to Rome two spheres of Arch. one of which he dedicated in the temple of 
Virtus, the other he kept in his own house; the former was solid, a celes- 
tial globe, such as had been previously made by Thales (Anaximander ?), 
Eudoxus and others; the latter was hollow, showing the movements of the 
planets: cf. Ov. Fast. vi 276 arte Syracosia suspensus in aere clauso (i.e. 
inclosed in a glass case) stat globus immensi parva figura poli; Sext. Emp. 
IX 114 dpaévrar be rovatra: (voepat) hiaers ev KOTHw TEplexXopevat’ avayKn apa 
kal avrov voepav exew piaw, vd’ ns TeTaypevas KivEtTaL, ATLS EVOEwS Eat Beds. 
Ta ye pny avtopdtos Kwovpeva TOY KaTaTKEvVacpaT@Y OavpaoToTepa e€oTL TOY 
p1) ToLovTwy (See above meliora sunt ea quae natura &c.), tiv yoor ’Apxiundevov 
opaipay opodpa Oewpodvres exmAntrépeba, €v 7) HAs Te Kal GeAnYN KuvEtTaL 
kat Ta owta tev dotpwv, ov pa Ala emt Tois EvAos ovd’ el TH KunoeL 
toutwy TeOnmdres, GAN emt TH TexviTn Kal Tais Kwovoas airias. Lactantius 
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(11 5) turns the illustration against the Stoic doctrine of the divinity of the 
stars, utrumne igitur Stoicus si astrorum figuras in lo aere pictas effictasque 
vidisset, suo ula consilio moveri diceret ac non potius artificis ingenio ? 
Inest ergo sideribus ratio ad peragendos meatus suos apta, sed Dei est illa 
ratio...non ipsorum siderum quae moventur. See also Claudian Epigr. 18 
(translated by H. Vaughan 11 57 Grosart), Fabric. Bibl. Gr. iv c. 14, p. 455, 
Schick Die Himmetsgloben d. Arch. Hanau 1846, Lewis Asér. p. 194. 

Britanniam : just made known by Caesar’s conquest, cf. Catull. x1 11 
horribilesque ultimosque Britannos; Hor, Od. 1 35. 29 ultimos orbis Britan- 
nos; V. Eel. 1 67 penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos ; Paneg. v 12 (Caesar) 
alium se orbem terrarum scripsit repperisse. 

barbaria : sce 1 81 n. and below § 126. It seems to be used here not 
as a collective, but as a common noun. 

Ch. xxxv. Archimedem plus valuisse: much as Comte affirms that 
we have come to see in the heavens the glory, not of God, but of Kepler, 
Newton, Laplace We. 

praesertim cum: ‘although’, see n. on cum praesertim I 26. It is 
strange that this use is still unnoticed in the Lexx. 

multis partibus: ‘by many degrees’, not, as Kiihner, ‘in vielen Hin- 
sichten’, cf. below 92, 102, and 1 24 minima ex parte ‘in the slightest 
degree’; /%n. 11 108 omnibus partibus majores ‘infinitely greater’; ib. Vv 
91; Acad. 11 82 duodevigintt partibus major ‘eighteen times as large’, 
things being viewed as fractions of a whole, not as themselves units. 

§ 89. Accium: b.170B.c. The lines, as probably those quoted in 
1 67, are from his J/edea (Nonius p. 90, 8) not the Argonaut, as asserted 
by Priscian in the passage cited below. See Boissier Le poete Attius, Par. 
1856. Cic. says he often conversed with him (rut. 107), which shows 
that his death must be put later than 104 B.c. (Teuffel). Quotations 
from his Atreus are given in 111 68, from uncertain plays ib. § 41 and § 90. 

-divinum ac novum vehiculum: made by the advice and with the aid 
of Pallas (Palladia compacta manu Sen. Med. 11 365), who placed in it a 
vocal plank from the sacred oak of Dodona and afterwards made it a con- 
stellation, see below § 114 and Eratosth. Catast. 35, nov. cf. Sext. 1x 32 
tv “Apy® mpetomdouy te cxados mapeAnpapev, and Apoll. Rhod. (who was 
much admired by the Romans and translated by Varro Atacinus, a con- 
temporary of Cic.) Argon. IV 315 of & vod vycowo Kar axporarns évéovto 
Tnrdbev’ elapevator O€ ev Goreta Tdea hetrov Tommeves Aypavror ynov Poo 
oia te Onpas oooopevor movrov peyaxntreos eEaviovtas. ov yap mw aXlas ye 
mapos 1001 vias tovro. 

tanta moles labitur: six of the lines are given with some alterations 
and in different order by Priscian de Metr. Terent. 15. Omitting tanta 
moles labitur he begins with the last three lines aut forte—caelum eruit, 
and then gives fremibunda ex alto—reflat. In three places his readings 
have been generally preferred to those of the Mss, viz. reflat for proflutt, 
spiritu for strepitu, undanti im for undantes veniant. On a 4th reading 
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vomit for eruit see n. below. As regards the poetic quotations found in 
Cicero’s philosophical writings, Heine (de Font. Tusc. Disp. p. 4) considers 
that they are all taken from his authorities. We know that it was usual 
with the Greek philosophers, especially the Stoics, to relieve their graver 
disquisitions with quotations, cf. Tusc. 11 26 fuisti saepe, credo, cum Athenis 
esses, ti scholis philosophorum...animadvertebas igitur...versus ab tis ad- 
miscert orationt...Philo et proprio numero et lecta poemata et loco adjungebat. 
Itaque...studiose equidem utor nostris poetis ; sed sicubi ili defecerunt, verti 
etiam multa de Graecis, ne quo ornamento in hoe genere disputationts careret 
Latina oratio, Galen (Plac. Hipp. et Plat. p. 315) éumdynoas 6 Xpvourmos oXov 
TO BiBAtov enav ‘Opnpixav kat ‘Howodeiwy kal Stynoixepeiov *EpredSoxAel@v 
te Kat Opdixav, ere b€ mpos rovtows €k ths Tpay@dias Kal mapa Tuptaiov Kab 
Tov GdAwy ToNnTaY...TavTa Kata heEw erieper ‘rauti pev pycovaw ddorecy lav 
elvat ypawdn, tuxov dé Kal ypappatay diSackddov Bovdopévov orixous Ere 
melotous Ud TO avToO Svavonpa ta~aw’, foll. and so we are expressly told of 
Posidonius (Galen Lipp. Plat. p. 399) proes re mowutixas wapatiderae Kat 
ictopias makaav mpagewv paptupovaas ois Aéyet. [Add Sen. Lp. 8 § 8, 9 § 21, 
108 $8. J. E.B.M.] 

fremibunda: the dashing of the oars and rustling of wind in the sails. 

sonitu et spiritu: so Ennius Achill. fr. 2 oritur imber sonitu saevo et 
spiritu ‘with loud roaring and a mighty blast’. 

vertices vi suscitat: the favourite alliteration in v. 

ruit prolapsa: ‘throws itself headlong (as it rides the billows), scatters 
and blows back the sea’, 

dum—dum: ‘one while—another while’. Sch. refers to Catull. ux1t 45 
dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est, which Quintil. 1x 3 § 16 explains as 
quoad—usque eo, but which need not have any other than the ordinary 
force of dum. [Cf. Plaut. Zrue. 1121 dum habeat, dum amet; ubi nil habeat, 
alium quaestum coepiat ; Fleckeisen in Jahrb. (1870) p. 648. J. E. B.M.] 
It is more to the point to compare the compounds nondum, nullusdum, via- 
dum, nihildum, qudum, primumdum, &e., and the colloquial use with Impera- 
tives, like agedum. “It is originally the Acc. of dius (an old form for dies, 
cf. noctu diuque, interdius) and is therefore a compression of diwm meaning 
‘a while’” Wagner on Trin. 98. I believe however that there is no 
exact parallel to the present. The indefinite Adjective gui (quod) is rarely 
found in classical Latin except in connexion with sz, ne, num: Tacitus has 
aliudve quod belli commercium (Ann. XIV 38), and some edd. read alia quae 
below § 115, and aliam quam above § 18. 

interruptum nimbum: ‘a broken cloud’, i.e. not melting into the 
sky, but with what Ruskin calls ‘the threatening and terrible outlines of 
the thunder-cloud’, ‘steep as the slope of some dark hollowed hill’, 
‘like globes of rock tossed by Titans’. (Mod. Painters v 127, 141.) 

globosos turbines: ‘circling water-spouts to arise smitten by the 
warring billows’. So Pacuvius in his fine description of a storm (Orat. 111 
157) undique omnes venti erumpunt, sacri exsistunt turbines, fervit acstu 
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pelagus. Cf. also Lucr. vi 423 foll. where the mpnornp is described, esp. 
1. 426 nam fit ut interdum tamquam demissa columna in mare de caelo 
descendat, quam freta circum fervescunt graviter spirantibus incita flabris ; 
this is called (1. 438) versabundus turbo, see Munro in loc. 

nisi quas terrestres strages: ‘unless (or it may be) the sea is pre- 
paring devastation for the land ’. 

evertens specus—eruit: ‘upheaving the caverns from under their 
roots in the depths of the stormy sea, throws up the stony mass to the 
light of heaven’. The old edd. of Priscian give vomit, which Dav. prefers, 
as Longinus (Subl. 3) has noticed the phrase zpos ovpaviv é€epetv, but, as 
Heind. has pointed out, it would be extremely incongruous here, as spoken 
of Triton ; and, in point of fact, three of Keil’s four Mss give erwit and the 
fourth merwit. 

quam cernit ignotam: by a sort of attraction the epithet of the Subject 
of the principal clause (¢gnota natura) is attached to the Object of the 
subordinate clause; and is thus made more prominent, ‘which he sees 
without knowing it’; cf. Verr. Iv 27 vasa quae pulcherrima apud eum 
viderat. See for the converse attraction (Subject of subordinate changed 
into Object of principal clause) I 23 n. 

juvenibus visis: [The spectator catches sight of the rowers bending 
forwards and backwards, and the oars flashing and splashing in the sea. 
At first it reminds him of a school of dolphins with their quick movements 
and dashes of spray : afterwards he recognizes that they are yuvenes. R.] 
From the following explanation of the simile (primo aspectu inanimum, 
post incipit suspicari) we should have expected juvenibus to be fol- 
lowed by a more distinct explanation of the real nature of the ship. 
The same opposition is suggested by the dubitat primo here; it is taken 
up by idemque, where deinde would perhaps have been more natural, but 
possibly the Greek was 6 8€ adros, implying the inconsistency of the two 
views. In all probability the original gave a long quotation, describing 
how the spectator gradually awoke to a right appreciation of the fact 
before him, which C. has cut down with his item alia multa. 

nautico cantu: the xcédevpa, cf. pseudo-Ascon. on Divin. Verr. 55 cant 
remigibus celeuma per symphoniacos (a band) solebat, et per assam vocem, id 
est ore prolatam, et, ut in Argo navi, per citharam. So Sery. on Aen, 11t 128 
‘nauticus exoritur clamor’, says celeumaticum est hoc hemistichium. See 
Val. Flac. Argon. 1186 non clamor anhelis nauticus aut blandus testudine 
defuit Orpheus; Hyg. Fab. 14 celeuma dixit Orpheus ; Blomf. on Aesch. 
Pers. 403, who quotes Longus Past. 3 eis wév avrots KeXevoTs vautiKas dev 
@éas’ ot O€ Aowrol, Kabarep xopos, opopaves Kata Katpdv THs ekeivou hovis 
eBcov, and adds ecguis non in mentem revocat carmina quae ad remorum 
sonitum nautae Siculi et Venett cantare solent? cf. the pummamat of the 
Athenian seamen (Arist. Vesp. 904, Ranae 1071). 

‘sic’ ait ‘inciti’: so I propose to read for the stcut cnciti of Mss. Thus 
perfremunt will refer simply to the dolphins; the behaviour of the Argo 
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is compared to that of dolphins at play; but reading sicut we seem to 
want either ships or men, as Nom. to perfremunt. The former. is impos- 
sible, because there is only one Argo, and the latter are not the subject of 
observation. The construction also of zdem is simplified by reading at. 
It is difficult to see the point of sic aut, proposed and abandoned by 
Ribbeck and adopted by Ba.; if it is intended to prepare the way for 
other similes (concealed under ctem alia multa), that is a prosaic and 
cold-blooded way of introducing the comparison. For other readings see 
critical note. Jncit? has the penultimate long, like concita in Lucr. 11 266. 

rostris perfremunt : ‘so the gay dolphins, as they dart forward, cleave 
the sea with their snouts and make a whizzing sound’ (lit. whiz through 
the sea). Aristotle (Hist. An. 1x 48) speaks of the extraordinary swiftness 
and activity of the dolphin dmavrwv Soxet elva (dor taxiorov...kal vmepar- 
Aovrat S€ TAOlwY peyarov iatovs, so Pliny VV. //. 1x 8 ocior volucre, ocior 
telo, and a little below pro voce gemitus humano similis...rostrum simum. 
perfr. of the rushing sound (060s) caused by the prow, as it cuts through 
the waves, cf. Z'usc. v 116 fremitus murmurantis maris, and Philostr. Jun. 
Imag. x1 (of the Argo) 9 dtexmaiovea Tob morayod vais Uo TOAA@ TO polio 
THs elpecias. 

Silvani melo: the Romans, identifying Silvanus with Pan, attributed 
to him the reed (kadapnopOoyya maifwv Ar. Ranae, 229), see Tib. 11 5 30 
foll. garrula silvestri fistula sacra deo, fistula cui semper decrescit harundinis 
ordo. Probably it is Orpheus with his lyre, not the nawticus cantus, which 
is here compared to the only music known to the shepherds. Lachmann 
suggests in his note on Lucr. Iv 581 (where stringed instruments as 
well as pipes are assigned to the Fauns), that the vocal plank from 
Dodona is here alluded to. We are told of its giving prophetic warnings 
(as in Orphica 1160 ex & dpa xoidns vnos ériBpopéovea Topxapias éxdXaye 
ghnyos, nv 708 um Apy@nut Topas nppoooato Ila\Aas) but not, I think, 
of music proceeding from it. Both are mentioned in Philost. Jmag. 11 15 
n ’Apy® peéecov On Tépver TO potoy Tod Ilovrov, Kai OéAyer THY Oddarray 
"Oppeds adav, n dé dkovet, kal vr TH OOH KeiTat O Tldvtos...tpomes Oé 
vpnppoora. TH wnt Sévdpov apxaiov, @ kata Awdadvnv oO Zeds éavtod és Ta 
pavreia exphto, and Philost. Jun. Jmag. XI 6 eupedés mpocddav trois THs 
KiOapas Kpovpace Evy dpOn tTiapa, 6 Te Umep THs lepas exeivns dyyod Spdkor. 

cantum et auditum: ‘a song and a hearing’. Georges in his Lexicon 
compares the use of wuditus in Vegetius Mil. 3. 7 p. 73 flatus emittere 
auditum, and Apul. de Mund. p. 15 auditus dum ad aures venit. 

refert : the uncertainty as to the Subject of the verb makes its meaning 
also uncertain. If it is Orpheus, as suggested by the quotation from 
Hyginus under nautico cantu, it might mean ‘responds’, ‘takes up the 
strain’; and then e¢ auditum might be added to facilitate the connexion 
with ad aures. Perhaps however Argo is the Subject: if the words were 
A, refert melos, this might mean ‘recalls the strain’, but consimilem cantum 
is hardly consistent with such a use of refert. Possibly again the reference 
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is to an echo, or to the wind bringing back the sound as the ship 
passes on.- 

§ 90. inanimum quiddam : but this scarcely agrees with the present 
order of the lines, which begin with describing a living creature tanta 
moles—reflat. Perhaps these lines ought to be placed after erwit, as by 
Priscian. The thought is better carried out in Dryden’s Indian Emperor 
Act 1, quoted in the Eng. trans. of 1741, where a fleet is compared first to 
strangely shaped clouds, then to trees with wings growing out of them, 
then to floating palaces &c. 

conturbaverat: ‘had puzzled them’: cf. § 1 conturbor. 

muneris: cf. 119 n. 

Ch. Xxxvi. nune autem: used like nunc and nunc vero to introduce 
the actual fact in contrast with an imagined case; see Dumesnil on Leg. 
1 55, and Juse. 1 45, m1 2. 

$91. terra sita in media parte mundi: the prevailing view as 
opposed to that of the Pythagoreans, who supposed the earth to revolve 
with the other heavenly bodies round a central fire, and of Aristarchus 
of Samos (fl. 280 B.c.) who anticipated Copernicus and was charged with 
impiety by Cleanthes os kwav tod Kéopou tiv éoriay (Plut. Lac. Lun. p. 
923 A). 

animali: see above § 18 n. also § 136, m1 34, Zwsc.1 41. The reading 
animabili is compared by Mu. on Tuse. 1112 (Adn. Crit. p. xxxvim1) to 
other corruptions naturabilis, morabilis, aequabiis for naturalis &e. 

perceptum usu: /%n. 11 5 rhetorica, dialectica, grammatica, geometria, 
musica, quamquam Latine ea dici poterant, tamen, quoniam usu percepta 
sunt, nostra ducamus, and Quint. v 12. Cic. speaks in the same hesitating 
tone as to the word aer in Acad. 126. Pliny mentions spiritus et caelum 
as older synonyms (1. //. 11 5 and 38). Sch. 

tritum : cf. Divin. 1111 sorites satis sermone Latino tritus est. 

Pacuvius: B.c. 220—130, a native of Brundisium, nephew of Ennius. 
The lines quoted are assigned to the Chryses by Ribbeck, by others to the 
Dulorestes, an adaptation of the /phig. in Aul. of Euripides. The former 
play relates to the fortunes of Orestes and Pylades after they have taken 
refuge from the pursuit of Thoas with Chryses, the priest of Apollo. The 
lines are thus arranged by Ribb. hoe vide circum supraque quod complexu 
continet terram...solisque exortu capessit candorem, occasu nigret, id quod nostri 
caelum memorant, Graii perhibent aethera: quicquid est hoc omnia animat, - 
format, alit, auget, creat, sepelit recipitque in sese omnia, omniumgue idem 
est pater, indidemque ea quae oriuntur de integro aeque eodem occidunt. 'The 
next fr. is evidently closely connected, mater est terra: ea parit corpus, 
animam aether adjugat. 

hoc quod memoro: probably by lapsus memoriae on the part of Cic., 
for the 7d quod memorant in Varro L. £. v 17. 

quasi vero non Graius: ‘just as though the speaker were not a 
Greek’. ‘But he talks Latin’, ‘Quite so, only we are supposed to be 
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hearing him talk Greek’ (lit. ‘if we were not listening to him as speaking 
in Greek’). 

idem: Pacuvius shows this (that the language is understood to be 
Greek). 

Grajugena: Ribbeck and Bothe suppose this to be the answer of 
Orestes to Thoas from the Dudlorestes, and place a comma after Graj. ; 
Sch. makes Graj. an epithet of oratio (cf. Zumpt § 257); Heind. makes 
it the Abl. agreeing with zstoc. For the constr. aperit de see Herenn. 
II 31. 

§ 92. ex aethere igitur: for resumptive use of zgitur see 1 44 n. 

multis partibus: see § 88n. Epicurus and his disciples held that 
the sun was really no larger than it looks to us, see Diog. x 91, Lucr. 
v 565, Cleomedes 11 1. His true diameter is 882,000 miles, i.e. more than 
111 times that of the earth (Herschel § 358). For the views of other ancient 
astronomers cf. Acad. 11 82 (solemn) mathematict amplius duodeviginti partibus 
confirmant majorem esse quam terram ; Macrob. S. Se. 1 20 Lratosthenes in 
libris Dimensionum sic ait, mensura terrae septies et vicies multiplicata 
mensuram solis efficit. Posidonius dicit multo multoque saepius multiplicatam 
solis spatium efficere. Cleomedes professes to give the calculations of the 
latter. Inc. 10 p. 52 we have his calculation of the circumference of the 
earth from the length of the arc between Rhodes and Alexandria, which he 
finds from observation of the elevation of the star Canopus to be 74 of the 
circle. The length of this arc is taken as 5000 stades; hence the earth’s 
circumference will be 240,000 stades and its diameter 80,000 stades. 
Again in Bk 1 1 p. 79 we find the words tro@éuevos puptomAactova etvat 
TOV HALAKOY KUKANOY TOD THs yHs KUKAOV, amo TovTOV Oppopevos SeikvUTW OTL 
pupiadwv Tptakocioy eivar Set THY Tov nHAlov Sidperporv, which Delambre 
paraphrases as follows (1 225), ‘Posidonius calcule que le diamétre du Soleil 
doit étre de 300 myriades de stades et que ce diametre est au moins 10,000 
fois aussi grand que celui de la terre’. But we have seen that the earth’s 
diameter was calculated by Posidonius at 80,000 stades, therefore the Sun’s 
diameter should be, not 300 myriads (3,000,000), but 80,000 myriads 
(800,000,000) of stades. Delambre would have been saved from falling 
into a gross blunder if he had noticed that immediately below (pp. 81, 83) 
the phrase 7Acaxds KvkAos manifestly refers, not to the circumference, but 
to the orbit of the Sun. It is there stated that the Sun’s diameter is 
7ho Of his orbit (Archimedes makes it ;35). According to this proportion 
the Sun’s orbit should be 750 x 3,000,000 stades=2,250,000,000, which is 
not so far from 10,000 times the supposed circumference of the earth. It 
would appear therefore that Posidonius made the Sun’s diameter 375 times 
larger than that of the earth. Cleomedes had heard (¢acé) that Hipparchus 
made it 1050 times that of the earth. 

reliqua sidera: Cleomedes (11 3 p. 96 foll.), who mostly follows Posi- 


donius, argues that many of the fixed stars must be as large or even 
larger than the sun. 
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ita prosunt ut—conflagrare terras necesse sit: as Heind. remarks, 
the thought is very incompletely stated: the main use, to sustain life, 
is not referred to, and only one alternative consequent on their change of 
position, the danger of being burnt up, is mentioned (cf. the story of 
Phaethon Ov. Met. 11), nothing being said of the danger of being frozen, 
if they were moved further away. 

mota: the gender is suited to the sidera in the preceding sentence ; 
‘nempe a metonymia ad proprium vocabulum redit oratio, quippe cum de 
loco dicatur’ Allen. | 

conflagrare a tantis ardoribus: cf. § 138 calescit a spiritu, Acad. II 
105 a sole collucet, Draeg. § 230. 


Cc (4). The absurdity of attempting to explain the universe as 
the result of the fortuitous concourse of atoms. §§ 93, 94. 


Ch. xxxvit § 93. hic ego non mirer: ‘and here must I not wonder’, 
cf. pro Balbo 9 hic ego nune cuncter sic agere ? 

vi et gravitate: hendiadys, as below commissuras et artus § 150. 

qui existimet: most mss have existimat, of which Mu. says ‘ Indicativo 
Epicurus contemtius demonstratur’ praef. p. 9, comparing Madv. Fin. m1 
73. I think however that the more general and indefinite Subjunctive 
suits better with the preceding esse quemquam qui, and with the following 
istt; and have therefore followed Ba. in reading existimet. 

innumerabiles—formae litterarum: for the comparison of atoms to 
letters cf. Arist. Gen. et Corr. 1 2 &€k rav avrav tpay@dia kal Kop@dia yiyverat 
ypapparey ‘so Democritus makes opposite qualities arise out of the same 
atoms’; Lucr. 1196 ut potius multis communia corpora rebus multa putes 
esse, ut verbis elementa videmus ; ib. 912 ‘a slight change in the arrangement 
of atoms may produce a great difference in the compound’ quo pacto verba 
quoque ipsa inter se paulo mutatis sunt elementis, cum Uigna atque ignes 
distincta voce notemus; It 1013 foll. where see Munro. The illustration 
suggested by the double use of the terms elementum and orotyeiov was due 
to Plato, of whom Diog. L. (1m 19) tells us, that he first employed the 
word in a philosophical sense, eroryetov ‘having meant nothing else but the 
letters of the alphabet, till Plato applied it to signify the elements of natural 
bodies’, cf. Bentley Phalaris 11 p. 116, and Theaet. 201 E there cited, éyo yap 
€OdKxovy akovewy TWO OTL Ta pEev TPGTa olovmepel aToLyxeta, €E GY Hueis TE TVYKEI- 
peda kal réidXa, Adyov ovK €you, ib, 202 D ra pev oTorxela Gyvwora, TO dé Tév 
ovdrdaBav yevos yrwordy, and the discussion which follows; Arist. Metaph.tv 3 
p- 1014a orotxetov A€yerae €€ 0b ovykeirat...olov povis ororxeia €& OY avy- 
keirar ) ovy Kai eis a Orapeirae ~oyarta...opoiws Sé Kal Ta TOY Copdrov 
aro.xeia A€yovowy ot AeyovTes, eis A Siaupeirar Ta Gopata €oyara, Where see 
Bonitz ; ib. vi 17 p. 1041 b 9 d€ ovdAdAaBH ovK ~ore Ta Grotyeia, ovdSE TO Ba 
TavTo T@ B Kal a, odd’ 4 aap§ wip kai yj SuadvOevt@v yap Ta pév ovkére eoTir, 
otov 7 oap§ Kai » avdAdAaBn, Ta S€ Grotxeia Cott, kal TO Tip Kal H yh. Sext. 1 


- 
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99 rd&er Sé NekTéov Huiv mperov Twepl T@V GToLXElwy eE GY TA TavTa Kat avTOvs 
(rods ypappartixovs) ouvéeotnke, ‘of these there are twenty-four’; Laert. 
vir 56. There is an argument resembling this, in Dw. 1 23 aspersa temere 
pigmenta in tabula oris lineamenta effingere possunt : num etiam Veneris Coae 
pulchritudinem effing posse aspersione fortuita putas? Sus rostro si hum 
A litteram impresserit, num propterea suspicari poteris Andromacham Ennit 
ab ea posse describt? Onthe order in which the different nouns and adjec- 
tives of the sentence are brought together see Mayor on 2 Phil. 66. 

unius et viginti: we generally reckon 23 letters in the Latin alphabet, 
but Y and Z were considered foreign letters and only used in Greek words. 
Quintil. 14 § 9 speaks of X as the last letter of the alphabet. [X is the 
last letter in one of the grafitc of Pompeii, see Rhein. Mus. N. F. xit 246. 
J. E. B. M.] 

annales Ennii: a history of Rome from its foundation in hexameter 
verse. In it ‘he not only often succeeds in imitating Homeric simplicity, 
but still more frequently makes his lines strikingly echo the solemnity 
of the Roman character’. Mommsen. 

quod—valere fortuna: the relative is explained by the following 
clause, as in I 2 quod...trahimur, and quod continet, 1 38 quo quid ab- 
surdius, 1 7 quod soletis, 1 17 § 24 quod Cleanthes docet...quanta vis insit ; 
in such cases it gets to be used like the Greek 6 in Thuc. 11 40=‘ whereas’, 
cf. Madv. Fin. 1 67, 111 59. 

§ 94. quem ad modum asseverant: most of the edd. put a mark of 
interrogation at the end of the sentence, understanding guem ad modum to 
mean ‘how absurdly’. I do not know of any exact parallel for this use ; 
and, in any case, it is open to the objection of Heind., that after such 
sentences as ‘hic ego non mirer’, ‘hoc qui existimet’, quibus graviter satis 
Epicureae sententiae absurditatem expressit, frigide hance denuo inferri tnter- 
rogationem. I think therefore that he is right in regarding this as an 
example of attraction, in which the proper principal verb ‘ est perfectus’ is 
drawn into the subordinate construction of the relative clause. He illus- 
trates it from Off. 1 22 quoniam...ut placet Stoicis, quae in terris gignantur 
ad usum hominum omnia creari,...ir hoe naturam debemus sequi, where 
crearv is similarly put for creantur. Holden in his note cites this passage, 
and also R. P. 158 st, ut Graeci dicunt, omnes aut Graios esse aut barbaros, 
vereor &c.; cf. too Verr. tv 40 tum primum, ut opinor, istum absentis nomen 
recepisse (for recepit); Orat. 111 3 hic, ut saepe vidi...esse gudicatum (for est 
judicatus) ; Leg. 155 quia si, ut Chius Aristo dixit, solum bonum esse quod 
honestum esset,...valde a Xenocrate discreparet, where bonum esse is put by 
attraction for b. esset; and in Greek Xen. Anab. vi 2 $18 ds eye, drs rod 
avUTouatou xbes KovTos TAoloU, NkKOVod TiVos, OTL KA€avOpos péedAeL HEE, Where 
either dru or ds is superfluous. See Heind. on Plato Soph. 263 ravraracw, 
ws €olkev, 1 Tova’Tn oUVOECLS, EK TE PNUdTwY yryvounervn Kal dvopaTav, dvTws 
te Kal ddnOas ylyverOar (for yiyverar) Aoyos Wevdys, also Kriiger Unter- 
suchungen §§ 164 and 166. [Add Boéckh AZ, Schr, vit 67, Porson and 

M. Cc, IL | 14 
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Schifer on Eur. Or. 1035, K. F. Hermann on Lucian Hist. Conscr. 23 
p. 149. J.E.B. M.] 

non colore, non qualitate : as Lucr. proves 11 737 nullus enim color est 
omnino materiai corporibus, neque par rebus, neque denique dispar foll., 
where Munro quotes Epicurus ap. Diog. x 54 ras dropovs pndeuiay mowwrnra 
TOV pawwopever mpoahéeper Oar ANY oXnpaTos Kal Bapovs Kal peyéOous Kal boa 
€& dvaykns oxypate cuppun €ari. qualitas invented by Cic. (Acad. 1 24), 
as rowrns by Plato (Theaet. 182 A). 

non sensu praeditis: Lucr. 11 865 nunc ea quae sentire videmus cum- 
gue, necesse est ex insensilibus tamen omnia confiteare principtis constare. 

innumerabiles mundos: cf. 153 and 67. 

in omni puncto: ‘within each moment’. The preposition has the 
effect of dwelling on the thought. Exx. are given by Dumesnil on Leg. 18. 

et multo quidem: the mss add faciliora, on which Madv. says miram 
orationis formam: was minder schwer ist und zwar weit leichter ! ‘Faciliora’ 
additum ab aliquo qui non wntellexerat ‘ et multo quidem’ pertinere ad ‘minus 
operosa’. For similar interpolation see I 86 zd esse mortale after si guid sit. 
For e¢ quidem see above §§ 27 and 41. 

caeli ornatum=kocpor, cf. below §§ 115, 118, Acad. 11 119 (no power 
can cause) ut hic ornatus umquam dilapsus occidet. 

qui locus est proximus: acc. to the programme in § 75, but Balbus 
has been engaged upon it for some time. 


Cc (5). Custom blinds men, or they could not fail to acknowledge 
that the wonders of nature are the work of God. S§ 95—98. 


§ 95. Aristoteles. On this passage see Bywater J. of Phil. vit p. 82 
foll. He considers that C.’s debt to Arist. begins sooner (quodst mundum 
&c.) and compares Philo Leg. Al. 111 32 p. 107 M. e(yjtncav of mporo més 
évonoapev To Oeiov. et of Soxodrtes apiota irocodety epacay bre amd Tod 
KOopOU Kal TOY pEpav avrod kal THY evuTrapxovTay Suvapewy avTiin Ww éeromod- 
pea Tov airiov. womep yap et Tis ioe Sednprovpynuevyny oikiav éripedas — 
mpomuAralors oToais avdpaou yuvaitwvitiot, Tots GAdows oikoSounpacww, evyoray 
AnWerar TOU TexXvitov—ov yap dvev réxvns Kal Syucovpyod vomtet THY olkiay 
dmoreNeoOnvat, Tov avTov O€ TpoToV Kal emi TOAEwWS Kal VNdS Kal TaVTds éddT- 
rovos 7) peifovos Katackevacpatos—ovTw dy kai cicehOav Tis Bomep eis pe- 
ylotny oikiay 7) wodw Tovde Tov Kbcpoy Kal Oeacapevos oUpavoy ev KUKA@ TrEpt- 
modovrta kal TavTa evTos ouvetAnpora, mAaYnTas dé Kal amAavels doTépas KaTA 
TavTa kal @oavTws KWoupévous eupeh@s TE Kal evappovios Kal TH Tari 
apedipws, yyy O€ Tov pecaitaroy xopov axovoar, UdSaTos Te Kal aépos xvVoELS 
ev peOopio teraypevas...doyetrar Symov OTe TadTa ovK avev TéxyNS TaVTEAOUS 
Sednprovpyntat, adda kal jv Kal €orw 6 Tovde Tod mavTos Snpiovpyos 6 Oeds. 
Bernays Dial. d. Arist. p. 104 foll. compares it with the short abstract in 
Sext. Emp. 1x 20, noticing that the grounds for belief there given are not 
fear or utility, but on the one side the soul’s original presentiment of a 
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Divine being and on the other the beauty of the external universe : and so 
here, the cave-dwellers are supposed to have an original belief in God, 
which is afterwards confirmed by the wonders of nature. On the Dialogue 
mept pirocodias from which Cic. is quoting, see 1 33, 11 42, 44, 

sub terra: probably suggested by the famous simile in Plato’s Rep. v1, 
perhaps also by traditions of Troglodytes. So Porphyry, in his de Antro 
Nympharum, treats Homer’s grotto of the nymphs, avrpov érnparov repoeides 
ipov Nupdawv (Od. x11 108 foll.), as an allegory of the world: dca pev ody 
Tv vAnv nepoedns Kal cKoTELvos 6 KOopos, Sua Sé THY Tov €idovs TUpmAOKHY 
kai Siakoopnow kados Té €oTL Kal emnparos, adding that caves were there- 
fore regarded as sacred places, and that the descent into a cave was 
customary in the initiation to certain mysteries. 

illustribus: ‘well-lighted’, cf. Columella 1 6 balnearia occidenti 
aestivo advertantur, ut sint usque in vesperem illustria, Arist. describes 
his cave-dwellers as civilized in their habits and therefore fitted to appre- 
ciate the beauties of nature; not like the Troglodytes of Herodotus. 
For the Abl. domiciliis Dumesnil (Leg. 111 22) cites Verr. 11 136 omnibus 
oppidis regiasse, ib. IV 117, Aen. VI 673 lucis habitabat opacis. Perhaps 
however it is better to take it as an Abl. of Attendant Circumstances. 

qui beati putantur: ‘ who are reckoned well off’. Cf pro Tullio 19 
deinde iste paterfamilias Asiaticus beatus, where Beier cites 2 Cat. 20 aedifi- 
cant, tamquam beati, Off. 11 69 qui se locupletes, honoratos, beatos putant ; 
cf. Hor. Od. 17 3, Sat. 181; so pdkap and eddaipor in Greek. Observe 
the quadruple relative subordination gui—quae—quibus—qui. 

fama et auditione: cf. Mam. vu 1 accipere auditionem, and above 
§ 89 cantum et auditum. 

exire atque evadere: I have followed Allen in transposing ewxire: 
see Critical Notes. 

efficientiam: C. uses the same word “at. 19 causas cohibentes in se 
efficientiam naturalem. 

quod is efficeret: more usual would have been gwi efficeret or 
efficrentis. 

cognovissent—cognovissent : see Index under ‘ Repetition’ and n. on 
§ 145 vitia cognoscunt. 

toto caelo: ‘a thing over which motion takes place requires a preposi- 
tion, or is put in the ablative with totus, the whole over which being con- 
ceived as one place at which’ the action is performed. Cf. toto corpore 
1388, 139, 141, and see Roby § 1083. 

in omni aeternitate: cf. above §$§ 36 and 51. 

quae cum viderent: the construction of the sentence is s? essent gut 
habituvissent—nec tamen emissent...accepissent autem...deinde exire poturssent 
...cum vidissent solem, ejusque cum magnitudinem tum efficientiam cognovis- 
sent...cum autem terram nox opacasset, twm caelum cernerent...quae cum 
viderent...arbitrarentur. It is plain that the apodosis would regularly have 
been introduced by a demonstrative clause haec ewm vid. instead of quae, 
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and so Lamb. proposed to read; but Heind. replies that C. has ended the 
sentence as though he had begun with jingamus esse hominem, and Bywater 
1. c. thinks there may have been a similar anacoluthon in the original Greek, 
such as we find in Plat. Rep. vit 519 B &v ei amadXayev repreatpépero. 

Ch. xxxviit § 96. eruptione: Georges cites from Seneca e cavernis 
maris ignium eruptio. [Add WV. Q. 11 56 § 2 e nubibus subitae lucis erup- 
tionem ; ib. 54 § 2 (quicguid in aera sicci fumosique pervenit) si inclusum est, 
fugam quaerit et cum sono evadit ac modo universam eruptionem facit, modo 
per partes. J. E. B. M.] Posidonius, as we learn from Seneca’s Vat. Quaest., 
paid much attention to volcanic phenomena. There was an eruption of Etna 
about the time when Cic. wrote this book, cf. Liv. ap. Serv. on Geo. 1 471 
tanta flamma ante mortem Caesaris ex Aetna monte defluxit, ut non tantum 
vicinae urbes, sed etiam Rhegina civitas afflaretur ; and the famous description 
of an eruption of Vesuvius in Plin. £p. v1 20. For Aetna see Lucr. 1 722— 
725, vi 680 foll., V. den. 111 570, and the anonymous poem on the subject. 

nemo hominem homo: instead of the adjective nullus the substantive 
nemo is frequently (regularly by Cic. according to Reid Sulla 25) joined to 
other substantives denoting male persons, cf. above § 81, where nemo opifex 
is joined with nulla ars, Zumpt § 676, who cites neminem poetam Tusce. 
V 22, nemo pictor Off. 1 2, homo nemo Fam. x1 55: for other exx. of the 
last see Verr.1 15, v 65, Mont. 29, Sulla 25, p. Dom. 107, Att. Iv 1 § 5, Ter. 
Ad, 259, Hec. 281, Hun. 549, Phorm. 591, Holtze Synt. pr. scr. Lat. 1 3438, 
409, Sanct. Minerv. Iv 4 n. 37, V. D. 1 78 (where the note should be 
modified in accordance with the present). [Acta Semin, Erlang. (1880) 

msl J.EB.M.] 

tum ut revixisse: for the repetition of wt Madv. § 480 compares Verr. 
Iv 23 Verres Archagatho negotium dedit ut, quicquid Haleutii esset...ut omne 
statim deportaretur. See also Fin. V 10, Divin. Verr. 72, Verr. v 28, Acad. 
11 139, Ter. Phorm. 153. 

hoc: explained by wt subito aspiceremus, cf. 1 44. 

quaenam species: exclamatory, ‘how beautiful would it appear’, cf. 
below § 100 quae species wuniversi / 

assiduitate cotidiana: cf. above § 45 and m1 20, Jwusc. 1 38, ad 
Herenn, il ¢. 22 solis exortus, cursus, occasus nemo admiratur, propterea 
quod cotidie fiunt, at eclipses solis mirantur quia raro accidunt...docet ergo se 
natura volgari et usitata re non exsuscitari ; novitate vero et insigni quodam 
negotio commoveri; Seneca V.Q. vir 1 ta compositi sumus ut nos coti- 
diana, etiam si admiratione digna sunt, transeant; contra minimarum 
quoque rerum, sv insolita prodierint, spectaculum dulce fiat. Hic itaque 
coetus astrorum, quibus immensi corporis pulchritudo distinguitur, populum 
non convocat. At cum aliquid ex more mutatum est, omnium vultus in caelo 
est. Sol spectatorem, nisi cum deficit, non habet. Nemo observat lunam nisi 
laborantem...Adeo naturale est magis nova quam magna mirari; Luer. II 
1030—1039 (of a first sight of the heavens) ta haec species miranda fuisset, 
quam tibi jam nemo fessus satiate videndi, suspicere in caeli dignatur lucida 
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templa; Gregor. Hom. 26 in Evang. quotidiana Dei miracula ex assiduitate 
viluerunt ; August. Serm. 242, Enarr. in Psalm. cx 4, Trench Miracles Intyr. 
c. 2. [Philo Vet. Moys. 1 38 (11 114 M) says that miracles are 6eov raiyna, 
while His great marvels are the orderly works of nature, sun moon and 
stars, air earth and water, living creatures and plants ; but familiarity has 
bred contempt: adda tadta pév, mpds adnOevay ovta Oavydo.a, KaTa- 
meppovnta tH ovvybe. J.E.B.M.] For constr. (Abl. of Cause) cf. Acad. 
11 57 ut mater geminos internoscit consuetudine oculorum, sic tu internosces 
St assueveris. 

$97. hominem: in pregnant sense, possessed of human feeling, 
human understanding, as A¢t. 11 2 “Hp&dns si homo esset, eum potius legeret ; 
Leg. 1 16 quem astrorum ordines...non gratum esse cogunt, hune hominem 
omnino numerart qui decet ? 
conexa et apta: see above 37, 47, and 11 4 apta inter se et cohae- 
rentia. 

quanto consilio gerantur, nullo consilio assequi possumus: cf. 
$115 non modo ut fierent ratione equerunt, &c.; Leg. 1 16 neminem esse 
oportere tum stulte arrogantem, ut ea quae vix summa ingenii ratione com- 
prehendat, nulla ratione movert putet. 

an cum—videmus—non dubitamus; cum autem—videamus— 
dubitamus ? on the form of the sentence see § 17 n. Madv. changed 
videamus to videmus. I think C. may have preferred the Subj. in order to 
avoid a hexameter ending, and that there is no objection to it, if we under- 
stand it to mean ‘although’. 

horas = horologiwm, see above § 87, and compare Orat. 200 videt oscitan- 
tem judicem...mittentem ad horas (i.e. sending a messenger to see the time), 
Petron. 71, Mayor on Juv. x 216 and Plin. Zp. ur1§ 8. Nagelsb. § 12 2 
cites this as an instance of a concrete plural used to express the science 
which treats of the things referred to, or the art which uses them, or the 
instrument of the science or art (cf. above n. on ars § 87); eg. Hin. 1 72 
(an ile) se, ut Plato, in musicis, geometria, numeris, astris contereret ? quae 
et, aw falsis rebus profecta, vera esse non possunt, et, si essent vera, nihil 
afferrent; N. D. wi 74 tum haec cotidiana, sicwe, venena (this is the 
reading of all the Mss), peculatus, testamentorum quaestiones, where sicae 
and venena stand for their employment, ‘assassination’, ‘poisoning’. For 
the elaborate mechanism of some of the horologia see the account of one 
made by Ctesibius in Vitr. 1x 8. 

impetum caeli moveri: ‘the whole sweep (compass) of the heaven 
revolving’, cf. Lucr. v 200 quantum caeli tegit impetus ingens, which 
Munro translates ‘all the space that the vast reach of heaven covers’, 
and says in his nn. there and on Iv 416 (despectum praebet sub terras 
impete tanto, a terris quantum caei patet altus hiatus) that impetus 
denotes size, a meaning ‘which seems to be derived from the primary 
meaning of force and vehemence’. He compares vi 186, v 913, Caesar 
B.C, 1 8 in magno impetu maris atque aperto side by side with c. 9 in 
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vastissimo atque apertissimo Oceano. In Vitr. vitt praef. 3 solis impetus 
seems to mean no more than solis vis: there is a difficult use in the Brutus 
of Attius quoted Div. 1 44, cum jam quieti corpus nocturno impetu dedi, 
where some take it ‘at nightfall’, others ‘during the nightly revolution’. 
Moser (ms n.) cites Manil. 34 quis umquam...tantos cursus conficere poturt 
guam celeriter Cn. Pompeio duce tanti belli impetus navigavit ?, where C. 
contrasts the rapid movement of a single vessel with the delays which 
would naturally attend the sailing of a great fleet: Halm translates 
‘Kriegssturm’, but I am not sure that the idea of vastness is not here too 
the prominent one. In the present passage, if we take zmpetum in the 
ordinary sense of ‘the rush of heaven’, there would be an unnecessary 
repetition in the use of mover? afterwards, as in conjunctio continetur § 84 
and &. P. v1 18 caeli stellifer cursus acuto movetur sono. 

cum celeritate: cf. § 59 molientium cum labore, 55 cursus cum admi- 
rabili constantia, below § 142 and Madv. § 257. cum summa salute: 
cum here expresses the result, see above § 80 iesse cum magno usu, and 
Index. 

excellenti: Baiter on usc. 111 3 states that the Abl. in 7 is regularly 
found in Cic. in the case of adjectives, or participles used as adjectives. 


Cd. A review of the wonders of nature. S§ 98—153. (1) 
The earth and the other elements. S§ 98—101. 


§ 98. remota subtilitate: cf. remoto joco Fam. vit 11. 
oculis quodam modo: cf. 99 s7, ut animis, sic oculis videre possemus, 
161 licet animis, tamquam oculis, lustrare terram. 


Ch. XXXIx. ac principio: resumes $ 91 principio terra sita &c. 

locata in media sede: cf. Orat. 11 176, Acad. 11 122, T'usc. 1 68, 
Rh. P. Vi. 

ipsa in sese nutibus suis conglobata: ‘gathered into a ball by the 
natural gravitation of all its parts’; cf. Orat. 111 178 terra ut media sit, 
eaque sua vi nutuque teneatur, below § 117 astra se et nisuw suo conglobata 
continent et forma ipsa sua momenta sustentunt ; § 116 (of the sea) medium 
locum expetens conglobatur ; Plato Phaedo 109 A rémeopar...<i €orw ev péeow 
TO ovpave trepupepns ovaa (7 yn) pndev adt@ Seiv pnre aépos mpods TO put) receiv 
pte adAns avaykns pyndepias ToravTys, GAN ikavyy eivar adtny axe Thy bp016- 
TTA TOU OPAVOL EAVT@ TAVTN, Kal THS yhs avThs THY icoppoTiav’ ivdpporov yup 
TpPaypa opolov Tivos Ev pETw TEOEY OVX EFL WaAAOV OVS’ Arrov ovdapooe KALOR- 
vat, opoiws S éxov axduwes pevei, Arist. Cael. 11 14 § 9. 

vestita floribus: cf. just below riparum vestitus, and § 132 montes 
vestiti. 

insatiabili varietate: Act. force, ‘ever new’, ‘of which we are never 
tired’; apparently used in this sense by Cic. alone. It occurs below § 155, 
and Hort. fr. 45 cael signorum admirabilem ordinem insatiabilemque pul- 
chritudinem. Yor the Act. force of Adjectives in -bilis see patibilis 111 29 
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 penetrabilis, genetabilis (Lucr. 1 11 Munro), dissociabilis, terribilis, wWlacrima- 
bilis &e., and Niigelsb. § 117. 

fontium gelidas perennitates: the Adj. in agreement with ite con- 
crete noun is changed into the corresponding abstract governing the Gen. 
Here the epithet makes the figure very bold, ‘the cool unfailingness’ for 
‘the unfailing coolness’; so below liquores perlucidos for ‘liquid trans- 
parency’, cf. above § 26 liquor aquae, and see Nagelsb. § 74. The plural 
of the abstract denotes a plurality of instances: Draeg. § 7 gives a list of 
all that occur, the greater number being from Cic., see above § 92 magni- 
tudinibus, 111 46 immortalitatibus, also Index under ‘Abstract’. 

concavas amplitudines: I have followed Ba. in adopting Heind.’s 
correction of the Ms altitudines. However hastily he may have been 
writing, it is hardly likely that Cic. should have repeated the latter word, 
where variety is so evidently required. Otherwise alt. is found in this 
connexion in Div. 1 97 cum ad infinitam altitudinem terra desedisset ; 
2 Verr. Iv 107 spelunca conversa ad Aquilonem infinita altitudine. 

argenti venas: so Xen. Vect. 1 5 speaks of prey apyupiridos. 

vim marmoris: see 1 54 and I 25. 

§ 99. qui lapsus: ‘what flights of birds’; cf. Consol. fr. 6 castos lent 
guodam et facili lapsu ad deos pervolare ‘with an easy gliding movement’, 
Div. 1 106 (of the eagle) praepetibus pennis lapsuque volantem ; Phaenom. 
480 emergunt alite lapsu e terris volucres; Div. 1 17 (of the stars) certo 
lapsu spatioque feruntur ; so labor often as in Aen. Vv 216, vi 202. 

pecudum—silvestrium: opposed as czewres and ferae before. 

immanitate efferari: cf. 1 62 n. 

stirpium asperitate vastari: ‘to be overrun with weeds’, esp. 
brambles, thistles &c.; ef. Geor. 1 152 subtt aspera silva lappaeque tribu- 
ligue. Stirpes used improperly for plants, as above § 36, see Madv. Fim. Iv 
13. There seems no reason to give it the meaning of ‘shrubs’ here 
(L. and §. s.v.): it is distinguished from arbores Fin. v 33, Phil. 11 55. 

§ 100. quae species universi: ‘how glorious when viewed as a 
whole !’ (cf. § 96 quaenam species); univ. opposed to partial views of its 
islands and coasts, just as we have terra universa § 98. 

orarum : coasts viewed as ean the land; litorum: as bounding 
the sea. 

beluarum : not felt to be incongruous with the following inhaerentium 
(shell-fish) ; cf. 1 101 where it is used of the ibis and the cat. 

mare litoribus alludit: it is curious that in almost every passage 
where the verb alludere is read, the mss waver between eludit, elidit, alli- 
dit, sometimes alluat, cludit or claudit, e.g. Topica 32 solebat Aquillius... 
quaerentibus quid esset litus, ita definire ‘qua fluctus alluderet’: hoc est, 
quasi qui adulescentiam florem aetatis;...translatione utens discedebat a 
verbis propriis rerum ac suis. The comment here shows that the word 
must be either alludo or eludo, as the others would not be used metapho- 
rically The same derivation is given in Quintil. v 14 § 35, where Spalding 
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reads litus qua fluctus eludit. L. and S. support this reading here, in the 
sense of ‘cease to play’, but the only authority for such a meaning is 
Donatus speaking of the end of gladiatorial games ; Georges gives a more 
possible sense ‘ playfully running out on the shore’. Gesner on Colum. Iv 
20 prefers the reading allidit in these passages, and quotes Isidorus Ltym. 
dictum ‘litus’ quia fluctus eliditur. For other exx. see Plin. H.W. xxvi 
22 Tripolium in maritimis nascitur saxis ubi alludit unda ; Ov. Met. 1v 342 
in adludentibus undis summa pedum taloque tenus vestigia tinguit ; Statius 
Theb. 1X 336 extremis alludunt aequora plantis ; Seneca Oedip. 266 pater 
Neptune, qui fluctu brevi utrimque nostro geminus alludis solo; Catull. LXIv | 
66 ipsius ante pedes fluctus salis alludebant ; Avienus Descr. Orb. T. 121 
insula qua Cyrnus fluctu madet alludente; and the difficult passage in 
Min. F. 3 (mare) ets: non canis spumosisque fluctibus exibat ad terram, tamen 
crispis torosisque. Lbidem erroribus delectati perquam sumus, cunr in ipso 
aequoris limine plantas tingeremus, quod vicissim nunc appulsum nostris 
pedibus alluderet, fluctus nunc, relabens ac vestigia retrahens, in sese resor- 
beret. If we may assume that the same word is used in all these passages, 
I think there is none so appropriate in all as al/udo: the metre forbids us 
to think of alluo, cludo or claudo ; elido is too strong, and eludo does not 
suit the quotations from Statius and Minucius. Sch. (Opuse. 111 333) 
thinks the reading cludit may have had its origin in the old form of Judo 
(cludo): Mu. supposes the reading eludit to have arisen from aludo, a 
repeated consonant being frequently dropped, as in malem for mallem 
above § 2. 

terram appetens: cf. Plin. V. H. x1 103 § 250 appetere dexteram 
osculis ; for the thought, Eurip. fr. 839? Dind. (Athen. p. 599 f.) épa@ pev 
OuBpov yaia...epa & 06 ceuvos ovpavos wAnpovpevos buBpov Tecet eis yatay 
-Adpoditns tro. “Orav d€ cupptxOnrov és travtov dvo, pvovow rpiv mavra 
kal tpepovo’ dua; Theod. Provid. p. 508 Sch. Brére ths Oadkacons thy mpos 
TY xépoov didiav. In such expressions we have a reminiscence of the 
gidia and vetkos of Empedocles. Keble has something like it in the Christian 
Year, 2nd Sunday after Trinity, ‘Still as the surging waves retire, they 
seem to gasp with strong desire; such signs of love old Ocean gives, we 
cannot choose but think he lives’. 

una ex duabus conflata: ‘the two elements seem fused into one’, a 
metaphor from the smelting of metals, cf. Lig. 34 consensus conspirans 
et paene conflatus ; Invent. 11 8 ex his duabus sicuti familtis...unum quod- 
dam est conflatum genus; Cael. 12 monstrum ex contrariis cupiditatibus 
conflatum. The reference is to the continuity and interchangeability of - 
the elements, on which see § 84 and § 117 aer mari coniinuatus et con- 
junctus est,..aether cum aeris extremitate cornjungitur. 

$101. mari finitimus aer: cf. 26, 27, 40, 66. 

distinguitur : ‘shows the contrasted hues of day and night’, i.e. part 
of the atmosphere is in darkness while the other part is illuminated by 
the sun’s rays; hence as a whole it is parti-coloured. Sch. compares Ov. 
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Met. xv 189 nec color est idem caelo cum lassa quiete cuncta jacent media, 
cumque albo Lucifer exit clarus equo. 

isque : pleonastic Demonstrative as in § 102, cf. § 27 ea et ipsa n. and 
Index. 

tum fusus—tum concretus—tum effluens: there are thus three 
metamorphoses of air: it is rarified and becomes ether (cf. § 84), or it 
thickens and becomes cloud and water, or it is agitated and becomes 
wind, cf. Div. 11 44 placet Stoicts eos anhelitus terrae qui frigidi sunt, cum 
Jluere coeperint, ventos esse; cum autem se in nubem induerint (they under 
certain circumstances produce lightning), Zwsec. 1 43, Sen. WV. Q. 11 12 
ventus est fluens aer. 

sublime fertur : cf. n. on § 44 in sublime ferri. 

facit varietates: the Stoic goes too far in saying that the air causes 
the changing degrees of cold and heat; it only tempers them. annuas 
is here used in the same sense as anniversarias in § 97, 

Ch. xu. a domiciliis altissimus: the preposition is justified by the 
preceding wltimus which merges with alt. in thought. 

coercens caeli complexus: cf. above § 58 (mundus) omnia complexu 
suo coercet. 

determinatio: apparently a term borrowed from the art of land- 
surveying, see Grom. Vet. 244. 14, 202. 16. 

cum admirabilitate: cf. cwm salute § 97 and Index. On aether see I 
37 n. 


Cd (2). The sun, moon and planets. S§ 102; 103. 


§ 102. cujus magnitudine multis partibus terra superatur: see 
above § 92 nn. 

binas reversiones : cf. aes, Lucr. v 614. 

quarum in intervallo: ‘during which’, lit. in the interval iioriesk 
the extreme points) occupied by these returns, ‘he is at one time con- 
tracting, as it were, the face of the earth in gloom, at another restoring it 
to gladness’. For the metaphorical use of contraho, suggested by the 
contracted brow and pinching cold (‘ makes it peak and pine’), see Leg. II 
38 cantus tum remittit animos, tum contrahit ; Lucr. Vv 1219 cut non animus 
formidine divum contrahitur (‘shrink into itself’? Munro). For the positive 
statement of a negative idea in sol contrahit, see sol opacet § 49 n. 

§ 103. major quam dimidia pars terrae: the actual diameter of the 
moon is 2160 miles, rather more than } that of the earth, and her bulk about 
jy of the earth (Herschel § 404). Anaximander and Xenophanes are said to 
have made the moon 19 times larger than the earth (Stob. Hel. 1 c. 26, Lact. 
ur 23); Epicurus of course held that nzhilo fertur majore figura quam 
nostris oculis qua cernimus esse videtur (Lucr. V 577): the Stoics generally 
made it larger than the earth, Stob. lc. and Plin. 7. NV. m1 11 non posset 
totus sol adimi terris intercedente luna si terra major esset quam luna. 
Posidonius is said to have shared this view (Stob. l.c.), but Zeller, Hirzel 
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(p. 193 n.) and Diels (Dozogr. p. 68 n.) are agreed in thinking this a mistake ; 
as Cleomedes, who confesses that he for the most part follows Posidonius 
(ad fin. ra moAAd ek TOY Tov HoceSwviov eiAnrrat), agrees here with Cie. : 
‘in the moon’s eclipse it is seen that the breadth of the earth’s shadow 
(through which she passes) is twice the moon’s diameter’, from which 
we may infer that her diameter is half that of the earth, We may 
even find a parallel to major, which looks as if it ought to have had a 
paulo or aliquanto before it; but in Cleomedes the earth’s diameter, 
which is the measure of that of the moon, is thus given, det rnv diauerpoy 
abtis tréov 7) bkr@ pupiddav eiva, ‘by the calculation of Eratosthenes who 
made its circumference 250,000 stades’. Cleom. 1 1 p. 80. 

isdem spatiis: the zodiac. For the Abl. of Place cf. § 95 toto caelo 
and Index. 

subjecta : ‘in conjunction ’, év cuvdda, lit. ‘placed under’, i.e. inter- 
posed between the earth and the sun. 

opposita: ‘hiding’, lit. ‘put in front of’. Cf. Div. 1117 solis defectiones, 
ttem lunae praedicuntur'in multos annos ab vis qui siderum motus numeris 
persequuntur...vident ex constantissimo motu lunae, quando illa e regione 
solis facta tncurrat in umbram terrae, quae est meta noctis, ut eam obscurare 
necesse sit: qguandoque eadem luna, subjecta atque opposita soli, nostris 
oculis ejus lumen obscuret ; R. P. 1 25 solem lunae oppositu solere deficere 
Thaletem primum vidisse ferunt, and just above, certo ulud tempore fiert 
cum tota se luna sub orbem solis subjecisset; Plin. V. Hf. 11 11 foll. The 
Epicurean explanation is given by Lucr. v 751 foll. 

e regione: ‘in opposition’, lit. ‘in a line with’, ‘according to the 
direction of’; cf. force of rego in derigo, surgo, &e. 

incitantur—retardantur : repeats § 51. 


Cd (3). The Constellations as described by Aratus. S§ 104-115. 


§ 104. maxima multitudo: Plin. H.W. 11 24 Mipparchus...ausus rem 
etiam deo improbam, adnumerare posteris stellas ac sidera ad nomen ex- 
pungere. He is said to have counted 1080: Pliny himself has no scruple in 
telling us that 1600 had been distinguished by astronomers, when he wrote. 

ita descripta distinctio est: ‘the grouping of which is so clearly 
detined’, cf. § 15 siderum omnium distinctionem ; and Phaenom. 160 nam 
guas sideribus claris natura polivit et vario pinait distinguens lumine formas, 
has ille astrorum custos (the astronomer) ratione notavit, signaque signavit 
caelestia nomine vero: these are opposed to the stars which could not be 
grouped so as to distinguish them. 

ex notarum figurarum similitudine nomina invenerint: ‘from 
their resemblance to familiar objects’. So Vitr. 1x 5 § 4 quae figurata 
formataque sunt siderum in mundo simulacra natura divinaque mente 
designata, ut Democrito placuit, exeposui; Plin. NV. H. 11 3 esse innumeras 
ev (mundo) effigies animalium rerumque cunctarum impressas,...rerum ar- 
gumentis indicatur; quoniam inde deciduis rerum omnium seminibus 
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innumerae in mart praecipue ac plerumque confusis monstrificae gignantur 
effigies ; praeterea visus probatione, alibi plaustri, alibi ursi, tauri alibi, 
alibi literae figura &e. But Manilius 1 457 warns against looking for 
too close resemblance, tu modo corporeis similes ne quaere figuras...linea 
designat species...satis est si se non omnia celant ; and Sext. Emp. v 96, 
confuting astrology, asks ‘Why should one born under Leo be brave or 
under Virgo beautiful? These names were merely given for the sake of 
convenience in teaching. There is no connexion between the things’, 
rl yap Opo.ov exovow apkt@ oi entra dorépes Ovect ates aw adAjdov, 7) Spakovros 
kehady ot mevte ; Ambros. Hex. Iv 15. 

($ 110). atque ita dimetata—appareat. I have ventured to trans- 
pose this clause, which, as Heind. had observed, is quite inappropriate 
in the place where it stands in the mss. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to it in the passage of Aratus, which C. is there translating. We 
may compare it with another passage thus translated by C. (Phaenom. 
302 foll.) ut nemo cui sancta manu doctissima Pallas sollertem ipsa dedit 
fabricae rationibus artem, tam tornare cate contortos possiet orbes, quam sunt 
in caelo divino numine flexi &c. dimetata: mss have demetata, a form 
which appears not to be found elsewhere. The correction was made by 
Gronoy. on Livy. vii1 38 locum castris dimetari jussit. In § 155 Orelli’s Mss 
all have dimetate (dep.) except V! which has demetatz. 

tantis discriptionibus: ‘these grand configurations’. 

Ch. xxI. me intuens: cf. 117. 

Arati eis: ‘I will make use of the verses of Aratus, those, I mean, 
which you translated’. The reading of the Mss was_changed into Arateis 
by Walker ; but, if Cic. had used that form, I think he would simply have 
said utar Arateis tuis; as he calls his own verses by this name, Dzv. 11 14 
nostra quaedam Aratea a te pronuntiata sunt, and Leg. 11 7 sicut in Arateo 
carmine orst sumus. Aratus, a native of Soli in Cilicia, fl. towards the end 
of the 3rd century B.c., spent the greater part of his life at the court of 
Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, who is said to have suggested to 
him to translate into verse the ®awdpeva and “Evorrpoy of the astronomer 
Eudoxus, a pupil of Plato often cited by Aristotle. We possess two 
poems, or two parts of one poem, by Aratus, the @awoueva, which 
contains a description of the constellations, and the Acoonyeia, borrowed 
from Hesiod and Theophrastus, which treats of prognostics of the 
weather. Both were translated by Cic., who is however by no means 
extravagant in praise of his author, cf. A. P. 1 22 sphaerae omnem 
ornatum et discriptionem sumptam ab Kudoxo multis annis post, non 
ustrologiue scientia, sed poetica quadam facultate versibus Aratus extulit. 
Yet this mediocre poet had the honour of being quoted by St Paul (Acts 
xvii 28), translated by Cicero, Germanicus (the adopted son of Tiberius, 
not, as Sch., Domitian, cf. Teuffel 2. Z. § 270), and Festus Avienus in the 
4th cent. a.D., and commented on by the great astronomer Hipparchus, who 
wrote a treatise in three books, contained in the Uvanologion of Petavius, 
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pointing out the errors of Eudoxus and Aratus; thus he says p. 173, dew- 
pay Tots TAEioTOLS Kat xpnoyorarors Suapwvodvra Tov “Aparoy mpos Ta Pawwo-. 
peva, ‘1 determined to correct his mistakes’, and by a host of others. Ovid 
(Am.1 15 16) says of him cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit, and Maximus 
Tyrius considers him equal to Homer. We possess about two-thirds of C.’s 
translation of the Phaenomena besides the fragments which are given here. 
Of the Prognostica a few lines are quoted in other parts of C.’s works. 
The great orator seems to have been somewhat vain of his verses ; 
according to Plutarch (C%ec. 53) he boasted of writing 500 lines in one 
evening ; he quotes a long passage from the De Consulatu in Div. 1 17, from 
the Marius in Leg. 1 2, a translation from Homer in Dw. 11 63, besides 
shorter quotations elsewhere. Mention is often made of his poems in 
his letters to his brother; thus in 1 16 he is uncomfortable under 
Caesar’s criticism; in 11 1 we see him vainly trying to work himself 
up to the effort of a poem on Caesar’s conquests, abest évOovoracpos. 
The greater part of his poetry was written before he was twenty, but 
two of the most important poems, that on his Consulship and that on his 
own times, were written between the years 61 and 54 .8.c. Though Juve- 
nal (x 120), Quintilian (x1 1 § 24), Tacitus (Dial. 21), and Seneca (Lac. Contr. 
Il pr. 8) speak slightingly of his poetical faculty, yet Plutarch (l.c. 2) tells 
us that he enjoyed a high poetical reputation, till it was thrown into the 
shade by his orations (like Scott’s poetry by his novels), and he certainly 
led the way to the didactic poetry of Lucretius and Virgil, cf. Patin Poésie 
Latine 11 415—478. The former indeed studied him carefully, as is shown 
by Munro I p. 99: Cs translation ‘shows much spirit and vivacity of 
language, though its poetical merits cannot be compared beside those of 
Lucretius. Yet the latter...moved, it may be, by his general admiration 
for the man, had made this youthful production one of his models of style, 
as may be demonstrated, not by one or two, but by twenty manifest 
imitations of the few hundred lines still existing’. Examples of this are 
shown, as to rhythm p. 104, alliteration p. 106, and in the notes on I 287, 
486, v 619, 692 &c. Those who are interested in the Stoical argument 
will be apt to complain of C. for foisting in a quantity of his own lines, 
which to us appear very insignificant ; but it must be remembered that 
the Romans were without any regular catalogue of the stars, and that just 
at this time there was a growing belief in astrology, i.e. in the possible 
influence of the celestial groupings on the fortunes of men. The reader 
should have a celestial globe or map before him in order to understand 
what follows. We cannot be sure that the outlines given in our maps 
correspond with those of Aratus, so as to help us, for instance, to deter- 
mine the meaning of the word obstipus in § 107, but any map will show 
the relative positions. There is a very interesting illustrated ms of C.’s 
translation of the Phaenomena in the Harleian Collection (no. 647) of the 
British Museum, of which a full account is given by Ottley in the 
Archaeologia, vol. 26. He assigns it to the 2nd or 8rd century, judging 
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mainly from the illustrations, but Mr E. M. Thompson of the Museum 
tells me that the ms itself cannot be older than the 9th century, though 
the illustrations are evidently copied from originals of a very much earlier 
date. In dealing with this part of my subject, I have continually felt 
the want of a really learned and philosophical history of the constellations, 
which should examine the various theories propounded as to their origin. 
It does not speak well for the present position of English science or 
scholarship, that it should be possible for a book to appear in 1882, revised 
by a well-known astronomer and displaying a long list of distinguished 
names as subscribers, in which it is seriously asked ‘Could anything be 
more apparent than that this sign (Virgo) was invented by the patriarch 
Seth to teach the miraculous birth of Christ, and that it was so regarded 
by all his descendants through the world?’ (A/oses and Geology p. 428, ed. 3.) 

admodum adulescentulo: probably in his 17th year. assidue : 
cf. § 96. 

cetera labuntur—feruntur: translated fr. Aratus Phaen. 1. 19 foll. 
OL pev Opes modes Te Kal AAAvOLS AAXor Cortes (al. iovres, Which suits better 
C.’s labuntur and Germanicus’ vaya) ovpay@ €Xkovtar mavt’ jwata auvexes 
aiei. These are the aorépes spoken of in 1. 17, to which is opposed in 1, 21 
the unmoving axis, avrap 6 y ov oAiyov petaviocerat’ aAda pad’ avtas 
a€wv aiev apnpev. 

noctesque diesque: Munro remarks on the trochaic rhythm of this 
line (Catull. p. 153). 

§$ 105. extremusque adeo—polus: ‘and just the tip from off (i.e. of) 
the double axle is called the pole’ (i.e. ‘the two ends of the axis are called 
poles’); Arat. 24 kai pw metpaivovort dum modou audotrépobev. Cardo is 
strictly the pivot on which a thing swings (kpadaivec), cf. German, Arat. 19 
axis at immotus semper vestigia servat libratasque tenet terras et cardine 
firmo orbem agit, Colum. 11 § 4 (Lipparchus prodidit) tempus fore cum 
cardines mundi loco moverentur: here it is used for the axis itself, as in 
Varro h. Rh. 1 2 § 4 cardo caeli; unless we take it ‘the extreme point, 
starting from the pivot on either side, is called the pole.’ 
~ polus: a technical term borrowed from the Greek, cf. pseudo-Arist. 
Mund. 2§ 4 80 dv (roda@v) €i vonoamev emelevypevny evdeiav, Hy tives Géova 
kadovat, Siapetpos €oTat TOU KOTMOV, péeonY ev ExovTA THY ynv, Tols dé Svo 
moAous tmépata. It is used by Varro (ap. Gell. m1 10) for the Arctic and. 
Antarctic circles ; circulos ait in caelo circum longitudinem axis septem esse, 
e quibus duos minimos, qui axem extimum tangunt, morovs appellari dicit ; 
and so by Vitruv. 1x 1 § 2 caelum volvitur circa terram per axis cardines 
extremos...unum in summo mundo ac post ipsas stellas septentrionem, alterum 
sub terra in meridianis partibus, ibique circum eos cardines orbiculos (whorls) 
perfect, qui Graece roroe nominantur. 

dicitur esse: used for simple dicitur, as below dicitur esse Helice, and 
§ 109 dicitur esse Bootes. 

Arctoe: cf. Homer //. xvitt 487 (who speaks only of one Bear) ’Apkrov 
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@ nv cat "Apakay érikAnow Kad€ovow, 7 7 avTod orpéhera kai T ’Qpiwva 
Soxevet, oln & Gppopos eote Noetpav ’OAxeavoio; Aratus 26 dv dé pu apydis 
€xovoa "Apkrot dua Tpoxowot’ TO 51 Kad€ovtar “Apaka, Lewis Astr. p. 58 foll. 
The form arctoe is found in the Phaenom. 441, cf. Adelphoe in Ter., cane- 
phoroe, cosmoe in Cic. 

Cynosura: ‘the dog’s tail’, probably suggested by the circular sweep 
of three of the stars and then applied to the whole constellation. This and 
the following line are quoted in the Acad. 11 66, where C. compares probable 
reasoning to the vaguer guidance of Helice, demonstrative reasoning to 
Cynosura. For a different application compare Milton’s lines ‘where 
perhaps some beauty lies, the Cynosure of neighbouring eyes’. Thales is 
said to have been the first to introduce the knowledge of the Lesser Bear 
into Greece from Phoenicia. 

altera dicitur esse: for the rhythm cf. § 107 verwm tempora sunt, and 
three consecutive lines in Phaenom. 172—174 Propter Aquarius, Exiguo 
qui, L multis tamen; also Munro p. 103 ‘we find in Lucr. hundreds of in- 
stances in which the first two feet are marked off from the rest of the 
verse...with two dactyls, as Omnia denique sancta, Quippe potentia cum, 
Vertice Palladis ad’. 

Helice: the name is explained either from its revolving round the pole 
or from the screw-like curvature of the line connecting its stars; see 
Ideler wu. d. Ursprung d. Sternnamen pp. 4—10. For the common myth 
see ‘Callisto’ in Dict. of Biog. According to Aratus they were two nymphs 
who nursed the newborn Zeus in Ida and were rewarded by being trans- 
lated to heaven. 

totis noctibus: so just below § 108 and tota aestate § 130; for the use 
of the Abl. with totus to express duration of time, see Plin. xvimt § 230 
(ova gallinis) subjicito aestate tota, Suet. Claud. 44 excruciatum doloribus 
nocte tota, Roby § 1184, 1185, and cf. above § 95 n. on toto caelo. 

septem triones: thus explained by Varro Z. LZ. vit 74 triones boves 
appellantur a bubuleis etiam nunc maxime cum arant terram...a terra ter- 
riones, unde triones: Gellius 11 21 says Aelius gave the same derivation, 
but that the word was no longer in use: Naevius, quoted by Isid. Orig. x11 
1 § 30 (fr. 1. 66 Ribb.) has trionwm hie moderator rusticus. If we accept 
this explanation, the constellation was compared to seven oxen treading 
the corn and going round and round the threshing-floor, an entirely dis- 
tinct conception from that of the wain with four stars representing the 
wheels and three the pole, called by Ennius temo, by Ovid plaustrum. 
Varro’s etymology is of course absurd. A more probable explanation is 
that given by Max Miiller (Zect. 11 364), who connects ¢rio with the Sanscr. 
tara, our ‘star’, and the Homeric reipea (JU. xvitt 485); see Curtius Gr. Et. 
§ 205. Supposing the existence of two homonymous words, one meaning 
‘star’ and the other ‘ox’, the identification of the two would be exactly 
parallel to the identification of the two meanings of the Sansc. rikshas, 
‘bright’ and ‘bear’: the ‘seven bright stars’ were converted into ‘seven 
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bears’, and by the time the word had acquired its Greek form dpkros, 
the older meaning ‘bright’ was entirely forgotten, see M. Mii. lc. p. 359 
foll. The secondary form septentrio may be compared with the sing. 
quadriga. 

§ 106. similiter distinctis: ‘similarly grouped’, lit. ‘dotted about’. 
Just below magis distincta seems to have another force ‘more marked, 
clearly defined’. 

hac fidunt: the passage in Aratus is as follows (1. 36 foll.): kat ryv pev 
Kuvdcovpav enikAnow kadéovow, THY © érépnv “EXikny. “Edin ye pev avdpes 
’Ayavol civ AXL Tekpalpovra iva xp7n vias aywetv, tn S dpa Boinkes ticvvor 
mepowat Oddacoav. "°AAN 7 pev KaOapr Kat emuppaccacbat Eroiun, TodAT 
hawvopévn “EXikn mpotns amo vutos, 7 & €érépn odlyn peév, arap vaitnow 
apeiwy* pevorépy yap Taca Teprotpederae otpopadtyyt. 

Phoenices: their practice in navigation taught them that the Lesser 
Bear was nearer the true north, cf. Arrian Hxp. Al. v1 26, Ov. Trist. Iv 3 1, 
Fast. ut 106. Hence Milton calls it ‘Star of Arcady (i.e. Callisto) or 
Tyrian Cynosure’. 

confestim : ‘immediately after night-fall’, before the smaller stars are 
visible. 

Ch. xLu. has inter: Aratus 45 ras de 60 dudorépas, oin rorapoio anoppoé, 
eidetrar peya Oatpa Apakay mepi tT audi 7 éayos pupios, Which Virgil more 
closely renders G. 1 244 maximus hic flecu sinuoso elabitur Anguis circum 
perque duas, in morem fluminis, Arctos; cf. Seneca Thyestes 869, Med. 694. 

cum gurgite: for this use of cum in place of the simple ablative cf. 
§ 111 cum cornibus, § 112 cum luce, § 113 cum corpore, Phaenom. 215, ib. 146 
funestum magnis cum viribus amnem, imitated by Lucr. 1 287 (where 
Munro says ‘ Cic. in his Aratea quite revels in this use of cum’), see too 
Lucr. Iv 1126. 

superaque: noticed by Priscian (xIv 6 52) as an example of the 
archaic form, which is also found Phaenom. 79, 309, 335, 339, &c. The 
Dragon was usually identified with the Dragon of the Hesperides : other 
accounts are given in Hyginus and the Schol. to Aratus. 

§ 107. cum totius sit: so Sch. instead of the Indic. of Mss, on the 
ground that the Subj. is preferred in a sentence where prius membrum am- 
pliorem afferat sententiam, sequente mox speciali supra illam quasi eminente. 
I prefer this shght change to the insertion of twm with Ba. and Mu. 

huic non una: Aratus 54 ov pev exeivy olodev ovS olos Kepadn émddp- 
metal dotnp, adda dvo0 Kporapos, dvo S oupaow, cis © vrévepOev eaoyariny 
emexet yevuos dewvoio meA@pou: ody © eori Kdpyn, vevovte S€ maymay Lorkev 
axpny eis “EXixns ovpny. | 

modo: for the archaic quantity see Lachmann and Munro on Lucr. 11 
1135 plura modo dispargit et ab se corpora mittit. 

obstipum =dovgédv, commonly it means ‘ bent forward’, as in Hor. Sat. 
IL 5 92 stes cupito obstipo multum similis metuenti, Pers. 111 80 aerumnosique 
Solones obstipo capite et figentes lumine terram ; but, in Suet. 7%b. 68, where 
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it is said that Tiberius showed his pride by walking cervice rigida et obstipa, 
Ernesti argues that it must mean ‘ bent back’, and that the word does not 
necessarily imply more than ‘stiffly bent’ in whatever direction. Appa- 
rently it has the same force in Lucilius’ line resupinae obstipo capitulo sibi 
ventum fecere caniculae, if I rightly understand it of ladies leaning back and 
fanning themselves. Lucretius uses it (IV 517) of a building out of the 
square, Columella (vir 10) of diseased pigs carrying their heads on one side 
febricitantum signa sunt cum obstipae sues transversa capita ferunt ; Wiste- 
mann on Hor, I. c. says it is technically used for a stiff neck in medical 
writers. I should translate therefore ‘the head is slanted, thrown back from 
the shapely neck ; you would say it fixed its gaze on the tail of the Great 
Bear’. I see no reason for changing the a cervice of the ss either into ac 
cervice with Sch., or (still less) into at cervice with Madv. ; the head is simply 
bent away from the line of the neck. The line is imitated by Lucr, 1 35 
atgue ita suspiciens tereti cervice reposta (where see Munro on the word 
teres), and by Virg. Aen. vitt 633 of the wolf licking her cubs, alam terete 
cervice reflecam mulcere alternos. Germanicus and Avienus seem to have 
mistaken the force of vevovrs, the first translating declive caput (1. 61), the 
second in nutum curvata (1. 156), but there is no reason to suppose these 
equivalent to C.’s obstipwm, as Forcellini. We may compare Vitruvius’ de- 
scription (Ix 4) Serpens intorta replicataque se attollens reflectitur a capite 
Minoris ad Majorem circa rostrum. 

§ 108. totis noctibus: see above § 105. reliquum quidem corpus: 
opp. to the following hoe caput. 

hoc caput: C. is fond of this rather clumsy demonstrative, which is 
here however justified by the Greek (Ll. 61) keivy mov keady Th vnxerat, Xe 
mep axpat ploryovra Svovés te Kal dvtohal adAnAjow. Hipparchus explains 
this to mean that the head, the most southern part of the constellation, 
being precisely 37° from the pole, just touches the horizon in the latitude 
of Athens. It thus skims the surface of the ocean (the poetic word for 
horizon) at the point where its settings and risings meet. If it were 
further from the pole, the risings and settings would be separated by an 
interval; if nearer, there would be no setting ; but it is émi rov det havepod 
kukAov, Which among the Greeks was called the Arctic circle, of course 
varying with the latitude : the Antarctic circle was o dei ddavns KUKXos. 
Hipp. would not have approved of C.’s translation of Aratus, for, in opposi- 
tion to a commentator named Attalus, he expressly says ov duver Bpaxdy 
xpovov kat dvaréAXer: SO the pseudo-Eratosthenes speaks of the Apaxovros 
kedbadn as being on the horizon. 

subito aequore condit : Grotius’ excellent emendation for the subitoque 
recondit of mss. The phrase corresponds to ynyera in the original. Subito 
is the Part. of subire (cf. Ov. Fast. 1 313 (Cancer) occiduas subibit aguas) : no 
other ex. of its use is recorded, but subiturus, subeundus are common 
enough, and we find Ov. Met. 1 37 ambitae terrae, Cic. Cornel. fr. 36 cir- 
cumitis rostris, Verr. t 125 auctoritatem senatus exstare haereditatis aditae 
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sentio, Liv. xxvi11 12 Hispania prima imita provinciarum ; so morte obita, 
praeteritus, cf. Sch. Opuse, M1 335. 

partim : for this old Acc. cf. Lucr. v1 88 unde volans ignis pervenerit aut 
wn utram se verterit hine partim, ib. 384, where Munro quotes Liv. xxvi 46 
§ 8 partim copiarum ad tumulum mittit, partim ipsead arcem ducit. L. and 
S. wrongly cite Orat. 11 94, where partim is the adverb. 

id autem caput: Aratus continues (1. 63) ris & dyyot poyéovre KuAiv- 
Serau avdpi €otxds EiSwXov, TO peév ovtis emiatatar dpdaddy eimeiv, ovde Tit 
kpéuarat Kelvos Tove, AAA july avT@s ’Evyovaow Kadéovou Td © adr’ ev youvact 
kapvov okdgovre €ouxev...peco@ & epvmepOe Kapnyo Se€itepod modds axpov 
€yet ckoALoto Apaxovros. This figure was known by various names, Engo- 
nasin, found here and in Manil. v 646; Vivus in genibus or genu, as in Ov. 
Met. vit 182 (of Ariadne’s crown) gemmae subitos vertuntur in ignes consis- 
tuntque loco, specie remanente coronae, qui medius Nivique genu est Anguem- 
que tenentis ; Nixus simply, as in Phaenom. 45, 400, 456, 460; Ingenicu- 
latus in Vitr. 1x 6. Usually it was explained of Hercules contending with 
the Dragon of the Hesperides, but many other stories are told by Hyginus 
P,. A.116; one of which is attributed by him to Aeschylus in the Pro- 
metheus Solutus, to the effect that Hercules being attacked by the Ligurians 
and having shot away all his arrows, se tngeniculasse multis jam vulneribus 
acceptis, but Jupiter provided him with stones, by means of which he routed 
the enemy. 

maerentis: Grotius notices this as a mistranslation of poyéov. 

quia nixa feratur: ‘because (as they say) it is carried along in a 
kneeling attitude’. For Subj. cf. Roby § 1744. 

hic illa—Corona: Aratus continues (1. 71) avrod Kai Keivos Srépavos, 
Tov ayavov €Onke on’ euevar Atovucos amotxyoperns ’Apiadvns, vOT@ vmooTpE- 
beta Kekpnkotos Eidw@dow. vot@ pev Stepavos redder’ Kehadrn ye pev akpn 
okénteo Tap kepadny Odiovyxou: ex & ap’ exeivns adroy éemippacoas paewvopevov 
’Oduodxov. The Serpent-holder was generally identified with Aescula- 
pius, whose symbol was a serpent. After being slain with the thunderbolt 
for raising the dead, he was placed among the stars at the request of 
Apollo, Ov. Fast. vi 735, Hyg. P. A. 1 14. LEaimio fulgore Abl. quali- 
fying corona. 

§ 109. claro lumine: I have ventured to read lwmine for the nomine 
of Mss, as the original has daewdpevoy, and there is nothing famous in the 
name Ophiuchus. Below, claro nomine is rightly used of Arcturus ; and so 
we read of the Pleiades (Phaenom. 37) hae tenues parvo labentes lumine lucent: 
at magnum nomen signi clarumque vocatur, propterea quod et aestatis pri- 
mordia clarat et post hiberni praepandens temporis ortus admonet, ut man- 
dent mortales semina terris. On the contrary, of other stars we read 
(Phaen. 182) obscurae sine nomine cedunt, and German, 145 vatibus ignoti 
priscis sine honore feruntur, ib. 338 sine honore Corona i.e. unknown 
to song. Probably the corruption arose from a misunderstanding of the 
abbreviated constr. claro lumine perhibent, which may be compared with 
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Fin, ut 63 qui in concha patula pinna dicitur=qui habitat et dicitur, see n. 
on nominaverunt above § 51. 

hic pressu: after three lines Aratus goes on (1. 82), duddrepar (i.e. 
xeipes) & "Oduos memovnara (‘are busied with’) és pa re pécoov dSwever 
"Od.odyov: 6 & eupeves ed emapynpds mocow vro OdiBer wéya Onpiov apyoré- 
port, Skopriov, 6pOary@ Te kal ev Odpnke BeBynkws, opOos. 

ejus: monosyllabic, as cujus in Lucr. I 149, see Wagner on synizesis (in 
Plaut. Aud. p. LVI1). 

Nepai: Fest. p. 164 M. nepa Afrorum lingua sidus, quod cancer appel- 
latur, vel, ut quidam volunt, scorpios. In its literal acceptation we find it 
used of a scorpion by Cic. /%n. v 42, of a crab by Plautus Cas. 11 8 7, 
Here and in § 114 it is used of the constellation Scorpion, for which 
we find Scorpios in § 113; in Ennius ap. Cic. R. P. 1 30 it might have 
either meaning, astrologorum signa in caelo quaesit, observat, Jovis cum 
capra aut nepa aut exoritur lumen aliquod beluae. This ambiguity gave 
rise to the absurd belief mentioned by Plin. V. 7. 1x 51 that, when the 
Sun passes through Cancer, dead crabs lying on the beach are trans- 
formed into scorpions, The story of the Scorpion and Orion is told by 
Cic. Phaen. 426 foll, Diana to avenge herself on Orion called up the 
scorpion from the bowels of the earth, hie valido cupide venantem perculit 
ictu, mortiferum in venas figens per vulnera virus; ule gravi moriens 
constravit corpore terram. 

Septentriones sequitur: C. here omits five lines, in which the con- 
stellation Chelae ‘the claws’ is referred to. Aratus then goes on (Il. 91) 
eEonibev © “EXixns pépetar €Adovre eouxads ApxropvaAak, tov p avdpes éemtkdel- 
ovat Boodrnv, ovvex’ apakains emapmpevos eiderar "Apxrov, kal pada Tas 
dpidndos’ vo Cwovn dé of adtos e€ adA@y "Apkrovpos édiccetar aypaddy 
doTnp. 

Arctophylax : see Hyg. 114 and Dict. of Ant. s. v. Astronomia. The 
name is merely another form of Arcturus, which is used for the whole con- 
stellation by Hesiod (Op. 566, 610) and others. Bootes occurs in Homer 
Od. V 272 TWAniddas 1 eoopavra kai owe dvovta Bodrnv. It is used by 
Babrius in the sense of ‘ ploughman’, and we find the verb Bowréw in Hes. 
Op. 391. 

temoni : so Mady. for temone, ‘ as though yoked to the pole, i.e. wain’ ; 
apparently C. takes dwafains aS an adj. agreeing with”Apkrov. The Bear 
would thus consist of the three leading stars. 

quatit Arctum: the lexx. quote guatit equum in the same sense from 
V. Geo, 111 132, Sil. x1r 254. 

§ 110 huic Booti: I have transposed the words dein quae sequuntur, 
which precede these in the Mss, and placed them after Virgo, four lines 
below. Heind, was the first to observe that they were not justified by 
the omission of one or two words of the original. This change makes it 
necessary either to read autem instead of enim or to omit the particle alto- 
gether. : 
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nomine claro: this is quite appropriate here. Arcturus is a famous 
and ancient name; as he says of himself in the Rudens (prol.) segnum 
sum omnium acerrimum, vehemens sum exoriens ; cum occido, vehementior. 

cui subjecta: cujus in Mss probably arose from dittographia of the 
following sub. Day. and others retain it, inserting pedibus and so giving a 
closer rendering of the Gr. (1. 96) dudorépoior b€ roocty vro oKxéyrato Bowtew 
Hapéévor, 7 p ev yeupt héper oraxrvy alyAnjevra. Heind. objects to Dav.’s 
reading on the ground that it is unsuited to the immediate antecedent 
Arcturus. 

spicum: this word is found in all three genders. The neuter is at- 
tested in this place by Servius on Geo. 1 111, cf. Varro ap. Non. p. 225 
neque tn bona segete nullum est spicum nequam, neque in mala non aliquod 
bonum. Voss conjectures the meaning of the ear of corn to be that the 
harvest commenced under that sign. 

Virgo: Aratus describes her at length in words borrowed from Hesiod’s 
description of Justice (Op. 192, 257 9 S€ re mapOévos eat Aixn Avds exyeyavia 
foll.), cf. V. Geo. 1 474 extrema per ulos Justitia excedens terris vestigia 
liquit. Ovid (Met. 1 150) and Seneca (Octav. 423 neglecta terras fugit et 
mores feros, hominum cruenta caede pollutas manus, Astraea virgo siderum 
magnum decus) call her Astraea, others supposed her to be Erigone or 
Ceres. Virgil (cl. tv 6) makes her return in the new age of gold. 

Ch. xuiu. dein quae sequuntur: transferred from above, see n. on 
huic Booti: the phrase seems to imply impatience, a disposition to hurry 
on, and would be very suitable here, as 47 lines of the Greek are omitted, 
in which Aratus tells the story of Astraea. 

et natos Geminos invises: Aratus 147 kpari 6€ of AiSvpou, péecon © 
Umno Kapkivos €ott’ tocat © vm apdorepoct Aéwv vo Kaha daeiver. The 
Twins were usually identified with Castor and Pollux, sometimes with 
Amphion and Zethus, or, by Nigidius, with the Samothracian gods. 

Cancer: said to have been placed in heaven by Juno for aiding the 
Hydra in its conflict with Hercules (cf. the story of Orion). Some thought 
it was selected to mark the summer solstice because after that the Sun 
moves backwards (Macrob. 1 17 § 63). 

Leo: the Sun enters this sign in the middle of July, hence it is called 
by Hor. Od. Iv 29 19 stella vesani Leonis. It was identified with the 
Nemean lion, which was said to be of lunar origin and to have been sent 
down to earth by Juno. Probably it is a mere symbol of the violent heat 
of the Sun at that time. 

quatiens: referring to the twinkling of the star, as in Phaenom. 51 
mediocre jacit quatiens e corpore lumen, and below § 111 Equus quatiens 
jubam. 

auriga: Aratus goes on after some ten lines (1. 160) avrov (“Hvioxor) 
pev puv arravra peyay Advpov emt Aaa KekAyevoy Snes’ “EXikns b€ of akpa 
kapnva avria Suwever’ cxalm © eredjdatra @p@ al€ iepy. The charioteer was 
identified with Erichthonius (cf. Virg. @, 111 113 primus Erichthonius currus 
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et quattuor ausus jungere equos), or with Myrtilus the charioteer of Oeno- 
maus. 

obductus: can we take this, with Sch. as equivalent to obversus or 
objectus? The more natural sense would be ‘covered’, ‘veiled’ (cf. below 
§ 120 trunci obducuntur libro), but this would be no translation of KexAue- 
voy ‘slanting’, for which German. and Vitr. (Ix 4 § 2) have the more cor- 
rect transversus. 

feretur: the Fut. answers to the Gr. dyecs ‘if you look, you will find him’. 

adversum tuetur: ‘the head of Helice with fierce aspect confronts 
him’, cf. V. Aen. v1 467 torva tuentem. 

Capra: the star called Capra or Capella was supposed to be Amalthea, 
the she-goat which nursed Jupiter on Ida. It is more frequently men- 
tioned than the constellation Auriga, of which it forms a part, cf. Hor. Od. 
ur 7 6 insana Caprae sidera, Ov. Fast. Vv 218 nascitur Oleniae signum 
pluviale Capellae. 

[tum quae sequuntur]: I cannot help thinking these words are mis- 
placed, or accidentally repeated from above, as they break the connexion 
between haec and Capra; and in the original only two lines are omitted, 
Tv pev Te Aoyos Aut patov vrocyxetv, Drevinv Sé pu Atya Ads Kad€ovo’ vro- 
dara, after which Aratus continues (1. 164) dAX’ 7 ev modAn Te Kal ayha7, 
of dS€ of avrov Aerra hacivovtar "Epupou kaprov Kata xeipos. ‘There is a gap 
in § 114 before inde nepae, where they would be useful. 

Haedi: described by the poets as rainy, like their mother, because 
they rise about the time of the autumnal equinox, Hor. Od. tr 1 27 nec 
saevus Arcturi cadentis impetus aut orientis Haedi, V. Geo. 1 205, Aen. 1x 
668 pluvialibus Haedis. 

cujus sub pedibus: Aratus continues (1. 167) map woot & ‘Huoyxov - 
kepaov mentnora Tavpoy paiecOa ‘search for the crouching Bull near the 
feet of Auriga’, which the Schol. explains memrnora, Oia ro kataornpa, 
@otep yap oxraoas eotiy, cf. 1. 517 (a sign of the equinox is) Tavpou oKxedéwv 
ooon mepipaiverar oxda& (=dxkAaors, not in lexx.), which C. translates 
Phaenom. 290 atque genu fleco Taurus conititur ingens. When we com- 
pare this with the present line, the question arises whether conitor may 
not express a kneeling posture, as we saw that nzrvus did, both being con- 
nected with genu ; otherwise we must suppose that C. here wrongly took 
Tavpoy as Subj. of the Inf. ‘the Bull struggles’ (conixvus), and misunder- 
stood memrnora, which here and in 1. 354 (of Andromeda in presence of the 
sea-monster) we ought probably to connect with mrjcow: in |. 323 (of 
Orion) vod menrnora, and 317 (four stars) tapBodrddny dvo0 map dvo wemrn- 
ora, some other explanation is required, and I should connect it either 
with meravyups or wéroua. Grotius gives three senses, (1) ‘expanded’, 
(2) ‘bowed down’, and (3) ‘threatening’ (?). Germanicus here has ¢ruz, 
Avienus late tenduntur pectora Tauri; in speaking of Andromeda C. trans- 
lates amémpoOt tenmtnviay by in tutoque locatam (Phaenom. 139), German. 
has expositam ; of Orion C. has late dispersum (Phaen. 105). 
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§ 111. caput stellis: Aratus goes on (1. 173) ‘Yddes rai pév p’ em 
mavtt petom@ Tavpov BeBdéarat. 

Hyadas: mentioned by Homer and Hesiod, and therefore called by 
Aratus (1. 172) kal Ainu ceiver dvop’ eiperar odd€ Tor a’ras ynKovoro. Ovid 
says of them (/ast? v 165) ora micant Tauri septem radiantia flammis, 
navita quas Hyadas Graecus ab imbre vocat. Pars Bacchum nutrisse putat, 
pars credidit esse Tethyos has neptes Oceanique sents; foll. Horace calls 
them ¢ristes (Od. I 3 14) because their morning setting was in November, 
and their rising in April was also attended with rain Plin. V. H. xvuir 66. 

Suculas: the same is said by Plin. l.c. and Tiro ap. Gell. x11 9 adeo 
veteres Romani litteras Graecas nesciverunt, ut stellas quae in capite Tauri 
sunt propterea suculas appellarint, quod eas Graect iadas vocant,...sed vades 
ovK aro Tay vay, ita ut nostri opici putaverunt, sed ab eo quod est dew appel- 
lantur. Gellius defends his countrymen on the ground that swucula was 
the natural Latin for vas as super for urép. The present opinion is rather 
that both the Greek and Latin are from the root sus and mean little pigs, 
as the other names of constellations refer to material objects, chiefly 
animals (Vanigek tym. and Nitzsch Odyss. v 272), Also the quantity of 
the vowel is against the derivation of dds (v, like the oblique cases of &s) 
from vw (v). The form sucula may be compared with bucula, canicula. 

Cepheus: Aratus continues (1. 182) avrés pév katomirbev ov Kuvocovpi- 
dos "Apkrouv Kndevs audorépas xetpas taviovte orks. Cf. Tusc. Vv 8 nec stel- 
latus Cepheus cum uxore (Cassiopeia) genere (Perseus) filia (Andromeda) 
traderetur, nisi caelestium divina cognitio nomen eorum ad errorem fabulae 
traxwisset (i.e. if they had not been famed as astronomers). For the story 
see Ov. Met. Iv 6638 foll. and Milton Penseroso ‘that starred Ethiop Queen, 
that strove to set her beauty’s prize above the sea-nymphs and their 
powers offended’. 

ipse : as contrasted with his wife and daughter. 

Cynosurae: a name in apposition limiting the more general Arcéz, 
unless we may regard it as an Adj. like the cynosura ova of Plin. H.W. x 
167. 

hune antecedit: Aratus continues (1.187) rod & dpa Saipovin mpoxvAriv- 
Serae ov pada 7oAAy vuKti paewopern Tappnvide Kaooverea. 

hance autem illustri: Aratus (1. 197) avrod yap kdkeivo kuAiWSerar alvov 
dyadpa ’“Avdpopedns vo pntpl Kekacpevor, i.e. ‘arrayed beneath her mother’. 
One of the scholiasts however gives olovel keyopicpévoy aS an explanation 
of kexacpevov, probably reading xeyaopevoy from yxafopa, which perhaps 
may be the origin of C.’s aufugiens aspectum. For the constr. of awf. with 
Acc. cf. Prop. 1 9 30 assiduas aufuge blanditias, Hyg. Fab. 258 quae sol 
aufugit, where Muncker gives other instances. Lachmann (in his Lucr, 
p. 272) argues against the reading here, on the ground that the final @ of 
Greek nouns is long and cannot be elided (ib. p. 405); but Mu. instances 
Andromeda hic (Phaenom. 257), Andromeda et (ib. 436), and the short @ in 
hydra (ib. 292, 397). 
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maesta: this hardly gives the aivoy ayadya of the original. It may 
have been suggested by the words used just before of Cassiopeia auafew 
em madi. 

huic Equus ille: Aratus 205 ad’ dpa of cai xpati wéAwp emeAndAarat 
"Inmos yaorépe vecaipyn, Evvds & emdaumerae dorip, Tov pev em oupadio, tis 8 
€oxatowvrt kapjvo. The horse is Pegasus who with his hoof made Hippo- 
crene. For duplices Sch. cites V. den. 1 98 duplices ad sidera palmas, and 
Cic. Prov. Cons. 13 has duplices pestes sociorum (of the consuls Piso and 
Gabinius), but both instances refer to pairs. Is there any case in which it 
means simply ‘two’? Perhaps here we should translate ‘twinned’. The 
line aeternum ex astris—nodum is an embellishment added by C. We find 
nodus used of a common star in Phaenom. 17 (translating cvvSerpos), and 
aeternus similarly used (1. 34 aeterno nomine) without anything correspond- 
ing to it in the original: the word was also a favourite with Lucretius, 
cf. his aeterno devictus volnere amoris, and Munro on v 402, 476, 514. 

contortis cum cornibus: ‘with crinkled horns’. Aratus 225 avrod 
kal Kptoto Oodrarai eiot kéAevdor. This was supposed to be the ram which 
carried Phrixus and Helle. haeret=éornpixrac Arat. 229, regularly used 
of fixed stars, as in Phaenom. 169 procul illis Piscibus haerens, where the 
Gr. has simply olos amo mporépwv. For cum see n. on cum gurgite § 112. 

Pisces: after describing Deltoton (the Triangle), Arat. goes on (1. 239) 
ert & é€v mpoBodnat Notowo lyves, GAN’ alet erepos mpopepéorepos aAXov, Kat 
HadXov Bopéao véoy Katioytos axovet. Probably the month in which the sun 
passed through this sign was originally connected with fishing. After- 
wards a mythological explanation was found in the Syrian deity Derceto or 
Atargatis, alias Isis or Venus (Ov. Fast. 11 458), whom the two fishes are 
said to have saved from Typhon. 

aquilonis tangitur auris: this method of describing the quarters 
of the heaven is imitated by Lucr. v 689, where see Munro. 

Ch. xtiv § 112. ad pedes Andromedae: Aratus 248 duddrepor de 
modes yauBpov emonpaivorey Ilépceos, of pa of alev ema@padtor hopéovra. Avrap 
oY €v Bopéw hé€perat repinketos ahAv (‘the feet of Andromeda may point 
you towards her spouse, for they pursue their path above his shoulder’). 

cujus propter laevum genu: Arat. 254 dyyu O€ of oratis emeyouvidos 
7ALba racat TAniddes hopéovrat, 6 & ot pada moAXOs amacas xapos éyet, kai & 
avrat emiokeyacOa apavpai. Hipparchus notices that Aratus is wrong in 
placing the Pleiads near the knee of Taurus; they are really at his back, 
near the bright stars in the left foot of Perseus. For the readings see 
crit.n. In the Phaenom. 1. 27 Baehrens reads at propter laevum genus 
omnis parte locatas parva Vergilias tenui cum luce videbis, where Mss have 
parvas. The four words following genus are omitted here in three of 
Orelli’s Mss ; and B, which adds them, has a¢ instead of cujus and genus 
for genv, which certainly suggests that they were inserted from the 
Phaenom. Sch. however and Mu. give the complete lines, making cujus a 
monosyllable, like eyus in § 109; and the former (Opusce. 111 336) illustrates 
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the alteration of a¢ into cujus, by the change of quam gelidum into tum 
gelidum just below, quem propter for quam propter, to suit the altered con- 
struction ; and in § 112 pawlo into paulum, horrisonis into horriferis appa- 
rently by slip of memory. The archaic genus for genu, which they read 
here, is found in Phaenom. 45, 46, 399, 403. The inserted words omni ex 
parte locatas parvas do not agree with the original and indeed are hardly 
intelligible. 

Vergilias : Max Miiller (Zect. 11 p. 7) derives the name ‘from virga a 
sprout or twig: the name was given by Italian husbandmen, because in 
Italy, when they became visible about May, they marked the return of 
summer’. Others connect it with ver or vergo. The word TWAeddes is 
usually connected with wdeiv, as they marked the safe time for sailing, but 
Nitzsch (Od. v 272), with whom Vanigek agrees, thinks the form meAeiades 
(Pind. Vem. 11 8) the older, and supposes that they were regarded as a flock 
of wild doves flying before the hunter Orion, as Hes. Op. 619 TWAnades 
abevos buBpipov ’Qpiwvos devyovoa. In later times they were believed to 
be the daughters of Atlas pursued by the love of Orion and saved by being 
turned into doves. They are among the five constellations mentioned by 
Homer and Hesiod. It is said in the Dict. of Ant. s. v. that in Arabic 
and Old English they were spoken of as the Hen and Chickens. 

tenui cum luce: see above § 106 cum gurgite ; Mr Swainson compares 
Lucr. Iv 1126 viridi cum luce zmaragdi. 

inde Fides: Arat. 1. 268 kai XéAus 78 ddiyn. Cic. seems to have filled 
up his line with otiose epithets for an ordinary lyre, like his contortis cornt- 
bus of Aries in § 111, if Mu. and Baehrens are right in reading posita et 
leviter convexa videtur ‘next to this in position and slightly bowed 
outwards appears the Lyre’. Ba. has leviter posita: could this mean 
‘slightly sketched’ (duvdpa in Theon’s Schol.) like Hor. Od. tv 8 8 sollers 
hominem ponere? The fact that there is one splendid star in Lyra is not 
inconsistent with such a description on the part of C. Sch. (Opuse. UI 
336) suggested positu leviter conversa =paululum tnclinata et obliquata. It 
is true Manilius (VI 325) speaks of the Lyre as conversa ‘up side down’, as 
Cic. has puppis conversa Phaen. 127; but what ground had C. for such a 
statement! his authority gives no hint of a slanting position. If it be 
said that this would be apparent in any map or sphere which C. might 
have before him, as it is in the Harleian ms; yet there would be no force 
in the adverb leviter; the position is represented as precisely reversed. 
The Lyre was identified with that first made by Mercury. 

inde est ales Avis: for inde we have namque in Phaenom. 47 to 
explain a/ztis in the previous line: in the original (1. 275) #rou yap Kai Zvi 
mapatpéxet aiddos”Opus, the Schol. take Znvi as equivalent to ré ovpave 
(C.’s sub tegmine caeli). I suppose ales is to be taken as an epithet here, 
though Ba. writes it with a capital. L. and S. seem to think that C. 
intended it to represent aidAos, but it occurs also Phaen. 258, without any 
Greek equivalent. This constellation was identified by later writers with 
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the Swan of Leda and is therefore called Cyenus by Germanicus, Olor by 
Manilius. 

capiti autem Equi: Arat.1. 283 “Immov. map & dpa oi kehady xeip ‘Ydpo- 
xoo.0 Se€crepy rdvura, 6 & dmictepos Aiyoxophos téAXera. Nothing is said 
in the original of the body of Aquarius. Probably the name was given to the 
Sign, because it was thought that the Sun’s passage through it was accom- 
panied by rain, so Hor. Sat. 1 1 36 contristat Aquarius annum. Later my- 
thologers identified him with Ganymede, as the celestial cup-bearer, or 
with Deucalion as the witness of the Deluge. 

tum gelidum: for twm we read quam in Phaen. 58 after serius. The 
four lines which follow are an expansion of Arat. 1. 286 Kékdcurau Alyoxepos 
iva te Tpémer "HeAiov is, not (as Day.) a translation of 292 rore by Kpvos é« 
Atos eort, Which is given in Phaen. 67. 

semifero : used properly of one who is half man, half brute, as of Pan 
(Lucr. tv 587). Voss in his note on Aratus 1. c. cites Eratosth. (Catast. 
27) to show that Pan was originally intended by Alyéxepos, and that he 
was anciently represented, like his son Aegipan, as a mixture of man and 
goat. He was raised to heaven in gratitude for his aid in the war between 
Typhon and the Gods; but when his form became humanized, the fable 
placed his son in heaven in his stead. The story is given in full from 
Nigidius by the scholiast on Germanicus. In later times, e.g. on the coins 
of Augustus, Capricornus is depicted with a fish’s tail. Macrobius (Sat. 1 
17) says the climbing goat was chosen as the sign of the winter solstice, 
because the Sun begins to climb the heaven from that time, as the Crab 
with its backward movement represents the retrogression which follows 
the summer solstice. 

magno in orbe: the zodiac, cf. Phaenom. 237 foll. 

Titan : the sun is so called as being either identified with Hyperion or 
the son of Hyperion ; the first example seems to be in Empedocles fr. 
1, 185, but it is more common in Latin than in Greek poetry, cf. Preller 
Gr. M. p. 41 n. 4. 

§ 113. ut sese ostendens: Arat. 302 ofa O€ Tou Kkeivns dpns...ZKop- 
mos avTéANoy Ein TupaTns emi vuKTOS: row yap péya TOEov averAKera eyytOu 
Kevtpov To€eutns, oAiyov b€ mapoitepos totarat avtov SKkoprios avréh\Aav: 6 0” 
dvépxetar attika paddov, Which are thus turned Phaen. 74 hoc signum 
veniens poterunt praenoscere nautae: jam prope praecipitante licebit visere 
nocte, ut sese ostendens emergit (ostendens ostendat MSs) &c. where ut is 
probably to be translated ‘when’; ‘you have a sign of bad weather 
when the Scorpion rises’. Taking the quotation, as it stands, we should 
naturally make wut follow aspicitur in the sense of ‘how’, the direct 
construction being frequently used instead of the indirect in such circum- 
stances by the older poets, as in Enn. Ann. 1. 215 V. audite ut mitto ; Trag. 
23 eloquere, res Argivum ut se sustinet ; Ter. Hee. 111 5 21 st memorare velim 
quam fideli animo...fui, vere possum ; Virg. Eel. Iv 52 aspice venturo lae- 
tantur ut omnia saeclo, It is possible also to take Scorpios as subject to 
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aspicitur ‘the Scorpion is seen as he rises’, But it may be a question 
whether the quotation was not at first shorter, and whether the words 
ut sese ostendens emergit may not have been added, as in a former quotation, 
from the Phaenomena ; see crit. n. The omission of wt in Mss is probably 
accidental owing to the -w7 preceding, unless aspicitur is a corruption for 
aspicito ut, the Imperative being, more naturally than the Ind., followed 
by ut with Ind. 

ostendens emergit : some edd. have emergens ostendit, but it is not 
uncommon for the more important word to be thus subordinated to the 
less important, as in § 115 natura omnia conficiens funditur, where we 
might have expected fusa conficit. 

alte: Baehrens and Orelli read alto with Grotius, ‘rising out of the 
deep’. Alte is common in the older poets, as of the sun in Lucr, Iv 404 
jubar erigere alte, v 610 rosea alte lampade lucens. 

posteriore trahens—Arcum: ‘drawing after it a bent bow with its 
powerful tail’, Cic. here mistakes the force of 1. 305 avéAkerau eyytOr Kév- 
tpov, ‘the Archer is drawing the bow near the Scorpion’s sting’ (=tendit), 
and confounds it with the €Axerac of 1. 342 7) S€ Kuvos peyadouo Kar’ ovpny €dke- 
ra. Apyo (=trahitur). Arcus is used for the whole constellation by German. 
1. 311, 668. The Archer, whom Cic. calls Sagittipotens (Phaen. 73) Sagit- 
tarius (1. 279) Arcitenens (1. 405), was supposed to be a centaur, I read 
flexum here with Sch., as it is found in all the Mss of the Phaenom. and 
there seems no reason why C. should have changed it for the hyperbolical 
plexum, which means ‘tied in a knot’. 

quem propter—Ales: five lines are here omitted containing the ante- 
cedent to quem. As it stands, it can only be arewm, which gives a wrong 
position for the Ales (on which see § 112). The corresponding line 85 
in the Phaen. begins with quam referring to the antecedent Sagitta in 1. 84, 
ef. Aratus 311 gore S€ rot mpotépw BeBAnpevos GAXos ’Oicros, avTOs arep Togov' 
6 8€ of rapaménrata: "Opus doodtepov Bopéw: cxeddOev Sé of Gddos Gnrau ov 
roocos peyéber...kal pv Kadeovo *Anrov. The solitary arrow was said to be 
either that with which Apollo slew the Cyclopes or that with which 
Hercules killed the eagle of Prometheus. convolvitur : referring to 
the rotatory movement of the heaven. 

Aquila se portat: cf. Phaen. 24 victor pedes portat. The eagle is 
called Jovis Ales nuntius (Phaen. 294); it is alluded to by Eur. Ahesus 530. 
For cum corpore cf. above § 106 cum gurgite. 

deinde Delphinus : Aratus continues (1. 316) Aeddis & ov pada odXos 
émitpéxet Aiyoxepfi. According to Geminus it was raised to heaven by 
Neptune for revealing the hiding-place of Amphitrite ; others identified it 
with the dolphin of Arion. 

exinde Orion: Aratus 322 dofds pév Tavpowo rou (‘under the section 
of Taurus’) doxéxdirae adros "Qpiav. In Homer he appears as a mighty 
hunter, ¢Oévos Qpiwvos, eyed by the bear he is pursuing (//. xviit 486), and 
following the chase even in the lower world (Od. x1 572) ’Qpiwva medwptov 
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elaevonoa Onpas opov eidedvra, cf. too Od. x1 310, v 21. In oriental 
astronomy he is the giant Nimrod, see-Smith’s Dzct. of the Bible under 
‘Orion’. The story of his death for insulting Diana is variously told; 
according to one account it was through the sting of a scorpion (see 
above § 109 on WVepa), according to another followed by Horace, notus 
et integrae temptator Orion Dianae virginea domitus sagitta (Od. 1 4 
70). 

§ 114. quem subsequens: Aratus 326 roids of kai ppoupos detpopevo 
UTo vor@ daiverar auorépoiot Kvov ert mroooi BeBnkos. refulget is 
altered from refulgens of Phaen. to suit the context. Sirius rose at the 
time of the entry of the sun into Leo, which marked the hottest season of 
the year ; hence Horace speaks of rabiem Canis et momenta Leonis, cum 
semel accepit solem furibundus acutum ; Ep.110 16. Homer (//. xx1t 29) 
likens Achilles to the baleful star évre xiv ’Qpiwvos émikknow Kadéovow. 
ANaprporatos pev OO eoti, Kakov O€ Te Oa TEeTUKTAL. 

post Lepus subsequitur: Aratus 338 mocci § dp ’Qpiwvos um apdo- 
Tépoiot Aay@os €upeves jnuata mavra Sudketau avtap 6 y alet Seipros e&dmibev 
peperat petiovte orks. The mythologists were hard put to it to find any 
story for this constellation, which, like the hound, the doves and others, 
was simply seen in the sky by the primitive hunters. A moral is attached 
to it, as to the Hydra, by Hyginus 11 33. 

curriculum sedans: thisis said of Sirius in Phaen. 125, but it is more 
like the original to make it refer, as here, to the Hare. 

at Canis—Argo: the original is cited above on posteriore trahens. 
On the Argo see § 89. serpens may express the gliding movement either 
of a ship or of the heavenly bodies, as in Phaen. 45 (Ales) volat et serpens 
geminis secat aera pinnis, and Lucr. v 690 annua sol in quo concludit 
tempora serpens. 

hance Aries tegit: here, as above (quem propter), the noun to which 
the pronoun refers has been omitted, either from a hiatus in the Mss or from 
carelessness on the part of C., see Arat. 356 Kyros imo Kpio te kal “Iydvouw 
auporepoiot Baroy vrép Torapod BeBAnpuévoy aorepoevtos : thus turned by C. 
Phaen. 140 Andromedam explorans fera quaerere Pistrix pergit...hanc Aries 
&c. As the verse stands here, we are obliged to refer hanc to Argo, which 
really lies 70° to the west of Cetus or Pistrix. This was supposed to be 
the sea monster sent to devour Andromeda. For Aries and Pisces see 
above § 111. tegit, for which Sch. conjectures tagit, simply means lies 
above it, i.e. to the north of it. 

fluminis—ripas: the River is, according to Aratus, the mysterious 
Eridanus, identified by many with Padus ; others supposed it to be the 
Nile. illustri: Orelli conjectured clustris as nearer the original dore- 
poevros, but the epithet suits one noun as well as the other, and the Abla- 
tive makes a better verse. Sch. reads tangentes without reason; Cetus 
does touch the River with his breast,—I adopt Heinsius’ emendation, 
pectore for corpore—while Pisces are some distance from it. 
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quem: the Mase. is I think used, not (as Sch.) because C. had fluvius 
in his mind (on which see Varro ?. #. 1 12), but because in the Phaen. he 
had used for it the name Eridanus, of which he says (1. 149) hune Orionis 
sub laeva cernere planta serpentem poteris, proceraque Vincla videbrs. 

Vincla: Arat. 362 Aecpol & ovpaviot rots "IyOves axpou ¢yovrat, aude 
cuphopeovra am ovpaiwy xatioytes (‘hanging from their tails’). 

inde Nepae cernes: forty lines are omitted in which the Southern 
Fish and the Water Stream are treated of; then Aratus goes on 1. 402 
avtap um aidopevm Kévtp@ Tépaos peyado.o SKopriov ayxe voroo Outnprov 
aiwpetra. The Altar was an invention of Eudoxus, which the mythologists 
made out to be that on which the Gods swore alliance against the Titans. 

propterque Centaurus: Arat. 437 rod (Kevravpov) yap rot ra pev avdpt 
€orkora veloO KeiTat Skopriov: immovpaa 5 vro opiot XnAai €yovow, avrip 6 
de€crepyy aiel Tavvovte €ouxey avtia Swwroto Outynpiov: ev dé of dmptE GAXo pan’ 
eopynkwra: eAnAapevoy Ova xeipos Onpiov. equi partis=immovpaa. For 
subjungere the mss of Phuwen. have conjungere. 

Chelis : the constellation formerly known as the Claws of the Scorpion 
was afterwards changed to Libra. In Div. 11 98 it is called Jugum, in jugo 
cum esset luna. Virgil has both names, Chelae in Geo. 133 and Libra 1. 208 
Libra die somnique pares ubi fecerit horas, et medium luct utque umbris 
jam dividit orbem, referring to the autumnal equinox, when the sun is in 
Libra. Manilius calls it yuga Chelarum 1 609. After the astronomical 
reform of Jul. Caesar the name Libra is the one in ordinary use, e.g. Hor. 
Od. 11 17 16 sew Libra, seu me Scorpios adspicit formidolosus ; Manil. iv 548 
felix aequato genitus sub pondere Librae ; judex examen sistet vitaeque necis- 
que. Besides denoting the equilibrium of day and night, it was supposed 
to be the scale of the Virgin Justice. 

hic : the centaur, supposed to be Chiron. porgens : the contracted 
form becomes regular in swrgo. : 

quadrupes : now known as Lupus, but not specially named by the 
Greeks, as C. says in the line which follows in Phaen. 212 (omitted here) 
quam nemo certo donavit nomine Graium. Martianus Capella calls it 
punthera. Germanicus (419) leaves it doubtful sew praedam e silvis portat 
seu dona propinquae, placatura deos, cultor Jovis, admovet arae. Though 
quadr. commonly means a beast of burthen, we find it used of a tortoise 
Pacuv. Ant. fr. 4, of a crocodile Plin. WV. H. vii1 37. 

truculentus caedit: the weight of ms authority is about equal for 
cedit or caedit, but I think the probability is in favour of the latter, 
because (1) we should otherwise have cedit—tendit—cedit all meaning the 
same thing (for ¢endit can hardly be taken in the sense of ‘stretch’ with 
porgens just before), (2) the idea of sacrifice is naturally suggested by the 
altar, (3) the word truculentus, which does not occur in the original, seems 
to have been added by Cic. to suit caedit rather than cedit. 

hic sese infernis—Hydra: Arat. 442 ad éru yap re kal GXo rrepaiobev 
€AkeTar Gotpov. “YdOpny puv kadéovat, To Oe Cwovre eoukos Hvekes eideira. Ln- 
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fernis: the regions near the South; so Phaen. 217 subiens inferna Leonis 
and 272 alter ab infernis Austri convertitur auris. 

longe corpus est fusum=€éAkerat, because the Hydra ravu emi pnkiorov 
éxrérara, as Theon says in his Schol., extending over three Signs. It was 
identified by the Greeks with the Lernaean Hydra. The Egyptians said 
it denoted the Nile, which overflowed its banks during the three cor- 
responding months, the Cup being the national symbol, and the Raven the 
slime left behind after the inundation. The more common story told by 
Ovid (/. 11 243 foll.) is that a raven sent by Apollo waited at the fountain 
for some figs to ripen, and then seizing a snake in its claws, laid upon it 
the blame of its own delay, hic mihi causa morae, vivarum obsessor aquarum, 
hic tenuit fontes officiumque meum. The all-seeing Deity punished the raven 
by condemning it to perpetual thirst during the time of the ripening of 
figs ; and the moral lesson was enforced by being written in the sky, see 
Hyg. 1 40. 

in medioque sinu: Arat. 448 péoon d€ omeipn Kpntnp, muparn & eéri- 
ketTat eLOwAov Kopakos oreipny KomTovts €oukds. kal pny Kal IIpoxvayv Advpors 
tno Kaka daeive. Hyginus lc. explains as follows, videtur rostro caudam 
Hydrae verberare ut tamquam sinat se ad Crateram transire. ex- 
tremam: sc. hydram. The form cratera occurs elsewhere in Cic. as well 
as in Livy and Horace ; Nonius reads creterra in this passage. 

Antecanis: a second hound of Orion which rises before Sirius. Pliny 
says of it WV. H. xvi 68 (Procyon) apud Romanos non habet nomen, nisi 
Caniculam hanc velimus intellegi, id est minorem canem (the name by which 
Vitruvius knows it). The edd. have antecanem (as Baehrens) or ante canem 
in two words (with most of the Mss), which may be compared to the terms 
pro consule, pro praetore; but, as these gave rise to the forms pro-consul, 
pro-praetor, so Antecanis would be formed to represent the Gr. mpokvov, 
and this is the form we find regularly used in the Scholia to Germanicus 
(see crit. nn.). Similarly we have antepes Cic. Phaen. 452, antevindemiator 
Germ. Schol. p. 208 Breys. The scribes would naturally divide the word 
and put the second half in the Acc. 

Cicero mentions in all 48 stars or constellations, omitting the following 
from the list of Aratus, Vindemiatrix (rporpyyntnp) after Virgo ; Deltoton 
(Phaen. 1. 4) after Aries; Sagittarius (Phaen. 72), unless we identify this 
with Arcus, after Scorpios; Cetus or Pistriw (Phaen. 140) after Argo ; 
Piscis Australis and Aqua after Vincla (Phaen. 167). Of these Pistrix alone 
is of importance : as the omission misplaces the constellation which follows: 
perhaps we ought to supply tum Pzstriw with Lescal. and Bouh. before hane 
Aries. It is worthy of note that the scribes have not attempted to supply 
these omissions from the Phaenomena ; which suggests a doubt as to the 
supposed interpolation in § 112. 

$115. discriptio: see 1 26 and Index. ornatus: see above § 94. 

temere cursantibus: see above § 93: and for the argument the elo- 
quent passage in Manilius 1 483 foll. 
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aut vero: Heind. reads an vero with G; the former introduces a new 
subject, the latter an alternative question with regard to a former subject ; 
cf. Or. 1 36 guts enim tibi hoc concesserit aut initio genus hominum in monti- 
bus...dissipatum, non prudentium consiliis compulsum...se oppidis moenrbus- 
que saepsisse? aut vero reliquas utilitates...non a saprentibus et fortibus viris 
...esse constitutas ? 

aliqua natura: I think this reading gives a better sense than alia 
quae natura. In the first place it would be odd to allude to the clashing of 
atoms as a sort of natura (and this, I think, must be the force of alia, 
for we can hardly take it, with Heind., as referring to the animated 
nature of the Stoics) and secondly we have already had an inanima natura 
specified as a conceivable cause of the universe ($$ 76—81) and contrasted 
with fortuna (§ 43) and necessitas (§ 81). I think too that aut vero implies 
a more decided opposition to the preceding clause, than would be expressed 
by alia quae. For aliqua, see § 88 necessitate aliqua, § 4 aliquod numen, 
§ 18 aliquam mentem (see N.). 

quae ut fierent ratione eguerunt = quorum effectio eguit ratione. For 
other examples of the substitution of the concrete for the abstract, the 
personal for the impersonal construction, see Lael. 56 constituendi sunt qui 
sint fines with Reid’s n. ; ib. 638 guidam perspiciuntur quam sint leves; Fin. V 
58 ut plane, qualia sint, intellegantur, for intellegatur; where Madvy. says 
facillima est forma, qua sola Cicero utitur, ejus attractionis, quam tractavit 
Kruegerus (Unters. 111 § 162). Compare the Greek constructions with ¢ai- 
vopat, Ondros eit, Oikaros ews. Lor the thought cf. § 97 n. Min. F. 17 § 6. 


Cd(4). The several parts of the universe are held together by a strong 
centripetal force, which is the cause of life and warmth in all other 
things, and from which all are developed anew in the cyclical regene- 
ration. S§ 115—118 (cf. above, S§ 83—85),. 


Ch. xiv. nec vero haec solum admirabilia: cf. § 126 atque ila 
mirabilia. 

nihil majus: we find majus contrasted with mirabile Div. 1 141, ef. 
Fat. 17. 

ita stabilis est mundus: Zeller (1v p. 562) thinks this represents the 
view of Panaetius, who denied the cyclical conflagration, cf. below §§ 118, 
119; but we find the same in Cleomedes p. 5 (who gives the view of Posi- 
donius and the Stoics generally), ‘it is impossible for the world to be 
dissipated in space’, véveuxe yap mpos TO éavTov pécor, Kal TOUTO eyEL KATO, 
omov veveuxev, Cf. Philo Prov. 1 56, Chrysippus ap. Plut. S¢. Lep. p. 
1054 El. 

aptius: cf. $58 aptissimus ad permanendum. 

capessentes : lit. ‘ clutching at’. nituntur aequaliter : ‘maintain 
a uniform pressure’. 

ad medium rapit et convertit extrema: ‘turns back and hurries to 
the centre the outermost particles’, cf. § 84 deinde retrorsum vicissim ex 
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aethere aer, inde aqua, ex aqua terra infima. Zeno (ap. Stob. Eel. 1 19 § 4) 
does not make it quite clear how the doctrine of the upward movement of 
air and fire is to be reconciled with the belief in universal gravitation : ‘it 
is correctly said that all the parts of the world, especially those that have 
weight, seek the centre, and that this is the cause of the stability of the uni- 
verse and of the earth; air and fire are absolutely without weight, still they 
have a sort of tendency to the centre of the universal sphere, though they 
naturally gather around its circumference’ (yiyver@ai ratra mas emt TO THs 
dAns oaipas Tov Kocpouv péaov, THY d€ GvoTaTW Tpos THY TepLpeperay avTOU 
moueic@a). Compare also passages cited by Zeller tv pp. 184, 185. The 
explanation seems to be that the all-pervading ether, while it has a na- 
turally expansive and interpenetrative force, has also a strong cohesive 
force and thus holds all things together around the centre. See below, 
on the air, which has in itself a tendency to rise, and yet clings to the 
element immediately under it, so as to forbid any vacuum ; and cf. Plut. 
Comm. Not. § 45, p. 1085 6 yay pév yap toacr kal Udwp ovTe avTa GuvEexew OTE 
erepa, mvevpatixns S€ peToxn Kal mupadovs Suvdpews THy Evornta SiadvdAarrewy, 
dépa S€ kal wtp avrey Te elvar Ov evroviay exrarika (expansive owing to their 
elasticity) kal tots Sval exeivous eykexpapéva Tovov Tapexew Kal TO poVLWoY 
kai ovaiwdes: also Def. Or. p. 425 (Chrysippus held) ore rats eis ro adris 
pecov 7 avala Kal Tals dro TOU a’THs pécou Siorkeirar Kal GuveyeTal KUNTECL, 
Nemes. 2 p. 29 (the Stoics say) rovixny evar kivnow rept Ta Oopata eis TO Cow 
dpa kal TO €€@ Kiwvovperny ; Seneca V. Q. 11 6, and vi 16 non esse terram sine 
spuritu palam est; non tantum illum dico, quo se tenet et partes sui jungit, qua 
inest etiam saxis mortuisque corporibus &c., Vit. Beat. 8 § 4 mundus quoque 
cuncta complectens rectorque universi deus in exteriora quidem tendit, sed 
tamen in totum undique in se redit. This Stoic doctrine of attraction to a 
centre was vehemently controverted by the Epicureans, as may be seen in 
Lucr. 1 1052 foll. Even Plut. (Fac. Orb. LZ. c. 7) denies it. 

§ 116. si mundus globosus: we find the converse argument in Cleom. 
Ic. 8, p. 40, the earth being proved round, it follows that the universe 
must be so too. 

medium infimum : cf. § 84, Arist. Cael. 1 p. 268 b, Aéyo & divw pev thy 
aro TOU pécou Kivnow, KaT@ Oe THY em TO pecov, Plato, Phaed. 1128, Cleom. 
I pp. 9, 12. 

nihil interrumpat : ‘there is nothing to break the continuity’, i.e. no 
vacuum; cf. Cleom. I p. 4 ro Kevdv ev TO Koop ovd€ Oras €ori, ef yap py OC 
Odov oupnhuns UTApxev 1 TOV O@v ovCoia, OVT av LTO PicEws oioy 7’ HY TUVE- 
xXevOar kai SvorketoOat Tov Kécpor, oUTE THY pepay avTod GupMdberd Tis dv Fv 
mpos GAAnAa, oUTE pr) Up Evds Tomov cuvexouéevov adrod kal TOU mvevpatos fp) 
&v dAov ovTos cuppvois, oiov T ay Hv nuiv Opay 7} dkovew. pera€d yap dvToy 
Kevopatav everrodiCovro av Um avToY ai aidOnoets. 

§ 117. huic continens aer: cf. § 66 and § 100. 

fertur levitate sublimis: the reading sublime is unsupported by Mss 
and forms a weak ending to the clause. For the use of the predicative 
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Adjective instead of the Adverb see Madv. § 300, Draeg. § 159 ; for subli- 
mis see Liv. 1 16 sublimem raptum procella, ib. 34 sublimis abit; it is fre- 
quent in the Comic poets. The Epicureans entertained more correct views 
on the gravity of bodies, explaining their apparent lightness as relative, 
not absolute, cf. Lucr. 1 1083 foll., 11 184 foll. 

et mari continuatus—et natura fertur ad caelum: the two an- 
tagonistic qualities are combined, as in the case of ether below e¢ swum 
retinet...et conjungitur, answering to fertur ile quidem...sed tamen. So 
Fin. 111 62 neque vero haec inter se congruere possent, ut natura et procreart 
vellet et diligi procreatos non curaret, and the conjunctionum negantia in 
Fat. § 15 foll. caelum=aether as often. 

tenuitate : cf. cenwem below and tenwissimus § 42. vitalem spiritum : 
cf. vit. calorem § 27. 

cum aeris extremitate conjungitur: cf. § 100 of land and sea. 

Ch. xivi. nisu: cf. $115 nituntur aequaliter; the pressure at the centre 
is equal and opposite in all directions, therefore it remains at rest. 

ante dixisse videor: in § 47 nihil offensionis habere potest. On videor 
see I 58 videor audisse n. 

§ 118. vaporibus aluntur: the Stoics believed that the sun was fed 
from the sea, the moon from fresh streams, the stars from the moisture of 
the earth, cf. § 40 n., and § 83. 

refundunt: on the moist influence of the moon see § 50 n. Rain was 
also supposed to come from the stars which were conspicuous during the 
rainy seasons, see nn. on the Aratean section. Geminus (Uvranol. p. 56) 
sensibly remarks ‘the risings and settings of stars are no more the causes 
of atmospheric changes than beacons are of a hostile invasion ; they are 
merely signs. The earth being a mere point in comparison with the 
sphere of the fixed stars’ ovdeuia dmoppoia Stikvetrar amo T@Y amAavey emt THY 
yn. 

eadem: instead of eosdem vapores, see n. on § 7 ea portendi, Mady. 
214 b. 

quod—consumat: I see no reason for changing the Subj.: quod is 
indefinite, like 0 a, ‘whatever, if any, portion is consumed’. See nn. on 
§ 44 quae moverentur, § 72 qui precabantur. [I agree in retaining the Subj. 
but I should put it on somewhat different ground. Nihil est quod con- 
sumat is the regular constr. see Gr. § 1686: admodum paulum est quod 
consumat is also perfectly admissible (see Madv. § 365 Anm.1). The edd. 
write consumit because intereat, not sit, has preceded, and therefore the 
agent causing the loss, not merely the fact of the loss, has to be added. 
The meaning will then be ‘so that nothing hardly perishes, or only very 
little, which is consumed &c.’ The subj. on the other hand means ‘only 
the very little consumable by fire.’ R.] 

eventurum putant...ut ignesceret: the tense of the Subj. is at- 
tracted to that of the parenthetic clause (‘d—dicebant), see Draeg. § 151, 
5,6, R. P. ul 4 ratio civilis perficit in bonis ingeniis id, quod yam persaepe 
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perfecit, ut divina virtus exsisteret, and above §2n. The Stoic doctrine of 
the cyclic conflagration was borrowed from Heraclitus, see Simplic. in 
Arist. Cael. p. 182 Karst. (cited in Bywater’s Heraclitus fr. 20) “Hp. sore 
pev exrupovabar Neyer Tov Kdopoy, Tote S€ €x TOU mupds ovvicracOat Tarw 
kata Twas ypovev mep.dous, ev ois now’ Mérpa dmropevos kat pérpa oBevvv- 
pevos. Seneca (V. Q. m1 27 foll.) has a fine passage on the predestined 
destruction of the world by water in the cosmic winter, and then again by 
fire in the cosmic summer. Afterwards omne ex integro animal generabitur 
dabiturque terris homo insctus scelerum...sed illis quoque tnnocentia non 
durabit, nisi dum novi sunt; cf. Ov. Met. 1 255 esse quoque in fatis remi- 
niscitur afore tempus, quo mare quo tellus correptaque regia caelt ardeat et 
mundi moles operosa laboret ; and my Sketch of Ane. Phil. p. 173. ex 
quo: from the using up of water to support the fire of the heavenly bodies. 
Boethus, a contemporary and fellow-disciple of Panaetius, made use of a 
similar argument to prove the reverse, viz. that the existing cosmos must 
be eternal ; ‘if the world is changed into fire, there is nothing left for fire 
to feed on, and therefore fire itself, the one principle of life, must perish’. 

Panaetium addubitare dicebant: ‘they used to say (when I at- 
tended lectures)’. On addub. see 1 14 n. and Holden on Of. 1 83. On 
Panaetius see Introd. p. xxx: his Eclectic tendency showed itself in de- 
parting from the general doctrines of his school on the question of divina- 
tion and of the necessity of amadeva, as well as on that of the Conflagration. 
We gather from Stob. Hel. 1 414 that his view on the last point was only 
put forward as a probability (addubitare) miOaverépav eivat vopicer Kat par- 
Lov apéckoveav avT@ THy aiditnTa Tov KoopoU 7) THY TaY Ohwy els TIP peTa- 
Bodnv. See the discussion on the sources of this book. In like manner 
Cleomedes (1 p. 3) leaves the question doubtful, and so the authority 
followed by C. (probably Posidonius) above § 85 (mundi conjunctio) aut 
sempiterna sit necesse est hoc eodem ornatu quem videmus, aut certe perdiu- 
turna, permanens ad longinguum et immensum paene tempus. 

ad extremum: in the Magnus Annus § 51 n. 

a quo—fieret : ‘for the new world to spring from’. 


Cd(5). Thus there is a harmony and sympathy between the 
remotest parts of the universe; and our earth is benefited by a stellar 
influence. § 119 (cf. above § 50 foll.). 


§ 119. multus videri: from meaning simply ‘copious’, multus 
acquires the secondary force of ‘tedious’, cf. Of. 11 56 (Theophrastus) est 
multus in laudanda magnificentia; Acad. 11 17 Antipatrum, qui multus 
i eo fursset, reprehendebant ; Orat. 11 358 ne in re nota multus sim; ib. § 17 
qui aut tempus quid postulet non videt aut plura loquitur aut se ostentat... 
aut denique in aliquo genere aut inconcinnus aut multus est, 7s ineptus esse 
dicitur, where Wilkins translates ‘ officious, troublesome’. The same idea 
of diffuseness and tediousness is found in qodvs e.g. Aeschin. p. 33 rodds 
nv Tois €raivots Kal eax bys, 
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concentus: cf. above § 19 omnibus inter se concinentibus mundi par- 
tibus. 

cum summa Saturni—temperet: ‘while the furthest (of the five 
planets), that of Saturn, has a cooling influence, and the middle planet, 
that of Mars, has a heating influence, the planet of Jupiter, which is 
situated between these two, has an illuminating and moderating influence’. 

his interjecta Jovis temperet: Plin. V. HZ. 11 8 Saturni sidus gelidae 
ac rigentis esse naturae,..tertium Martis ignet, ardentis a solis vicinitate... 
ideoque hujus ardore nimio et rigore Saturni, trterjectum duobus ex utroque 
temperart Jovem salutaremque fieri; Vitruv. 1x 1 § 16. 

duae Soli oboediant: cf. n. on § 53, and Philo Prov. 11 69 duae cum 
sole currunt semper Mercurius et Venus...ceterorum tmpares sunt velocitates 
periodi. 

Luna graviditates afferat: see n. on § 50. 


Cd (6). Wonders of vegetable life. § 120. 


Ch. xtvit § 120. age: cf. 183 n. 

radicibus continentur: ‘live by their roots’ (lit. are kept together, 
preserved, that is, from being resolved into their component parts), cf. § 83 
and § 127 ea quae a terra stirpibus continentur, and § 29 in radicibus inesse 
principatus putatur, I think stirps above must have the sense, not of the 
following truncus, but of radix, as in § 83, where it is said terra stipes 
umplexa alit. 

quo alantur: ‘that thereby they may be nourished’. 

libro aut cortice: usually these are distinguished as the inner and 
outer bark, here as a thinner or thicker bark, cf. Plin. VW. 7. xvi § 126 
cortex aliis tenuis, ut lauro, tiliae; aliis crassus, ut robori; aliis levis, ut 
malo, fico; idem scaber robori, palmae...carnosus suberi, papulo ; membra- 
naceus ut viti, harundini ; libris similis, ceraso ; multiplex tunicis, ut vitibus 
...quibusdam simplex, ut fico, harundini; ib. vit 1 trancos etiam arboresque 
cortice interdum gemino a frigoribus et calore tutata est natura. I take liber 
here to be Pliny’s cortex levis et simplex. The two words are interchange- 
ably used Cato Rf. R. 45 § 3, Colum. x1 2 § 37, 41, v 6 § 12. 

claviculis adminicula: cf. Senect. 52 vitis...ut se erigat, claviculis suis 
quasi manibus, quicquid est nacta, conplectitur. clav. properly a little 
hook, the simplest form of key being a hook ; see Voss on Aratus 1. 191. 

ut animantes: see this beautifully shown in Darwin’s book on Climb- 
ing Plants. 

a caulibus refugere dicuntur: cawlis, which properly means stalk, 
is used in a narrower sense for brassica (papavos) our ‘cabbage’, hence 
called ‘colewort’; as in Hor. Sat. 13116, 11415, Juv. 1 133, v 87. The 
antipathy of the vine to the cabbage is also stated by Pliny W. Z/. xvir 24 
odit (witis) et caulem et holus omne; xx 34 (brassicam) vino adversari ut 
trimicam vitibus: antecedente in cibis cavert ebrietatem, postea sumpta crapu- 
lam discuti; Cato &. R. 156; Theophrast. 7. P. 1v 16, C. P. 1118, who attri- 

see OB 16 
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butes this dislike to the odour of the cabbage, dodpavrixov yap 7 aptredos ; 
Varro 2. R. 116 compares it to the mutual antipathy of the oak and the 
olive, usqgue eo est contrarium natura, ut arbores...fugiant, ut vitis adsita 
ad holus facere solet ; Philo Animal. 94 (arbores) tamquam osculo salutando 
amplectuntur se invicem ut...ulmum vitis ; aliquas tamen non solum aversa- 
tur vitis verum etiam evitat...vitem evitant populus et laure. 


Cd (7). Wonders of animal life. S$ 121—132. a. General pro- 
vision of nature for the preservation of the indiwidual. S$§ 121—123. 


§ 121. ut in suo quaeque genere permaneat: ‘what provision is 
made in each case for the preservation of the species’. animans used 
in all three genders, like guadrupes: the feminine usually has reference to 
brutes (bestia). quaeque followed by the Sing. as in § 127 quaeque 
defendat, cf. Madv, Lin. v 42. 

coriis tectae: ‘pachyderms’. 

pluma—squama: for the collective use cf. Sall. frag. //ist. 1v 59 D 
lintea ferrets laminis in modum plumae anneauerant: Ov. Met. xv 725 (the 
snake) litoream tractu squamae crepitantis harenam sulcat. 

effugia pinnarum=pinnus quibus effugiant; for the abstract plural 
see § 98. 

enumerare possum: cf.1 101,11 10. ‘I might show in detail what a 
provision has been made in the form of each animal for getting and pre- 
paring this food, how skilful and exact is the arrangement of the various 
parts, how marvellous the fashioning of the limbs’, The general question 
quae discriptio is particularized in the following et quant sollers subtilisque. 

§ 122. beluis: evidently not distinguished from animal or bestia 
used below, cf. 1 77 n. 

sensum et appetitum: cf. above § 34n., 11 383 and Diog. L. vit 85. 
altero secernerent =sc. sensu. 

dentibus ipsis: the teeth themselves (as opposed to such instrumen- 
tality as the waguium tenacitas) not only cut and chew the food, but catch 
and hold it. 

sugunt: suck, as the bat or leech; carpunt: bite or tear off, as the 
grazing Ox; vorant: swallow whole, as the boa constrictor; mandunt: 
chew, most commonly used of the horse; here perhaps to be understood 
of carnivorous animals. 

cibum terrestrem: cf. Plaut. Capt. 1 2 86 terrestris cena est...multis 
holeribus. 

§ 123. quae autem altiora sunt: instead of the more regular alia 
autem, cf. Madv. Fin. exc. I § 6. 

manus data elephanto: cf. Arist. P. A. Iv 12 p. 693b rots eAéhacrww 
6 puktip avrt xetpov, ib. 11 16 p. 658 b, Curt. vir 14 § 27 terribilis illa facies 
erat cum manu arma virosque corriperent elephanti; Plin. VW. H. vi1t 10 
spirant et bibunt odoranturque haud improprie appellata manu (but in ¢. 7 
he uses the Aristotelian term proboscis): the same writer uses manus of 
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the fore-paw of the bear (ib. c. 36). Hence Lucr. v 1303 speaks of the 
elephant as boves Lucas turrito corpore, tactras, anguimanus. 

habebat ad pastum : the tense would suggest that the elephant was 
first created without his trunk, and then that this was developed to meet a 
practical difficulty : so in the following sentence, the natural diet of each 
creature is supposed to be determined first (erat 7s cibus) and afterwards 
nature provides the means for obtaining this, See n. on deberet § 141. 

Ch. xiv. quibus bestiis...(iis) dedit: for exx. of the omission of the 
Demonstrative, where the Subject is attracted into the Relative clause, 
see Mady. § 321, Draeg. § 472, Kriiger Unters. § 81. 


Cd (7) B. Special adaptations of animal nature for the preserva- 
tion of the individual. S$ 123—127. 


alii generis bestiis: Mu. objects to the form alius read by most edd. 
and says that we either find alterius generis, as in Vitruv. vit 4 §$ 1, or alii 
generis, as in Varro L. L. tx 67 alia generis vinum, KR. R.128 19 alt det 
ara; and that alius (Geu.) is not found in Cic. except in Jnvent. 11 6 § 21, 
but aliae pecudis in Div. 11 30 and aliae rei Lucy, 11 918 ; some Mss have 
altero Dat. in § 66. He omits generis on the ground that multae bestiae 
sui quoque generis bestits vescuntur, but the general belief of antiquity was 
to the contrary effect, see Juv. xv 159 with Mayor’s n., Quintil. Decl. 12 
§ 27, Sen. Contr. 9 § 10. 

ut in araneolis aliae texunt: an abbreviated expression for ‘ut in 
araneolis fit: aliae tecunt’, cf. Pin. wv 75 ut in fidibus pluribus, si nulla 
earum ita contenta nervis sit, ut concentum servare possit, omnes aeque tncon- 
tentae sint, sic peccata...aeque discrepant ; where Madv. compares II 63 
ut enim in membris alia sunt tamquam sibi nata...aliqua etiam ceterorum 
membrorum usum adjuvant,...sic &c, araneola is az. Ney. here, as the Mase. 
araneolus in Culex 2. Aristotle describes different kinds of spiders 1. A. 
IX 39 (rev Aeyopévov A’K@Y) TO pLKpoY ovK Upaiver dpaxyoy, TO Sé peEt{ov 
Tpaxv Kat hatrov mpods TH yn Kai Tals aipagwais: emi Tots TTOpLoLs O€ del TroLet TO 
apayviov Kat évOov eyov Tas dpxas TpEt, Ews Av eumecov TL KivNnOn (st quid in- 
cidit), érevra mpooépxera. This is contrasted with the more cunning 
weaver, who spreads a large net to entangle her prey: cf. Plin. VW. H, x1 
28, Aelian WV. A. Vi 57 ov povoy S€ apa joav vpartixal ai padrayyes...mepu- 
kecav O€ kal yeopetpiay Sewvai: TO yoy KévTpov vAdarrovet Kal THY TEpiéperay 
axpiBovew icxupas kal EvkXelOov Séovrat ovdév. Cic. seems to draw a distinc- 
tion between those which make large nets, in the midst of which they lie in 
wait, and those that hide themselves in holes, such as the trapdoor spiders 
(aranea saccata of Linnaeus); but the latter are not very clearly described. 
We want more information as to the place in which the spider hides and 
into which the victim falls (tncidit as opposed to érhaeserit), and ea tmopi- 
nato is plainly unsuited to the word observant with which it is joined in 
the mss. In the text I have adopted Allen’s emendation, but I think it 
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probable that there has been further loss in the mss, and that the original 
may have been something like wt ex fovea observant et ex inopinato, si quid 
incidit, &e., or ex insidiis observant, ut ex inopinato, si quid inciderit, arri- 
piant. It is possible however to take observant et arripiunt as a sort of 
hendiadys, so as to allow the force of ex inop. to extend to the 2nd word. 
See crit. nn. 

idque consumunt: on the pleonastic Demonstrative see § 27, and 
Index. 

pina: cf. #in. 111 63 (some beasts are solitary) at ila quae in concha 
patula pina dicitur, isque qui enat e concha, qui, quod eam custodit, pino- 
teres vocatur, in eandemque cum se receprt includitur, ut videatur monuissse ut 
caveret...aliorum causa quaedam faciunt. Aristotle says that the pea-crab 
(sguilla, muvvornpns) finds a lodging in the shell of the ‘naker’ or mussel 
(rivyn) and that the latter dies, if separated from the former (//. A. v 15). 
So Chrysippus (ap. Athen. HI c. 38) ev r@ méunrt@ rept rod Kadod Kal Ths 
ndovns, y mivyn, nol, Kal 6 TuvvoTHpns TuvEepya GAAnAOLS, Kar’ idiav ov Sduva- 
peva ovppeve...7 tivvy Siactioaca TO OoTpakoy novyadter Tnpodoa Ta éret- 
cwvra lyOud.a, 6 S€ miwvoTnpns mapectos, Otay elaeAOn TL, Sdkvet avTHY BoTEpP 
onpaiveay, n Se Snxbcica cuppver kal ovTws TO dmoAnPbev evOov KatrecOiover 
kown ; Oppian //al. 11 186 foll., also Plin. VW. H. rx 42, Philo de Anim. § 60. 
In the English Cyclopaedia there is a letter to Linnaeus from a corre- 
spondent at Smyrna dated 1749, in which the latter says ‘the Pinna muri- 
cata or Great Silk Mussel is here found at the bottom of the sea in large 
quantities, being a foot long. The ’Oxremddia or Cuttle-fish with eight 
arms watches the opportunity, when the mussel opens her shell, to creep 
in and devour her; but a little crab, which has scarcely any shell, lodges 
constantly in this shell-fish ; she pays a good rent by saving the life of her 
landlady, for she keeps a constant look-out through the apertures of the 
shell, and on seeing the enemy approach she begins to stir, when the 
miva (for so the Greeks call the shell) shuts up her house, and the rapacious 
animal is excluded. I saw this shell-fish first at the island of Milo and 
found such a little crab in all I opened. I wondered not a little what was 
her business there, but when I came here, I was first informed of it by the 
secretary of our consul, a curious and ingenious man, who has lived long 
in this place. This was afterwards confirmed by several Greeks, who daily 
catch and eat both these animals’. 

societatem coit: a technical phrase=coewndo societatem efficit, see 
Mayor on 2. Phil. 24. [Nep. Conon 2 § 2, Cic. Rose. Am. $$ 87, 96, Rabir. 
perd. reo § 21 fin. Also in the Digest. J. E. B. M.] 

§ 124. bestiolis cibus quaeritur: on the Dat. used for the Abl. of 
Agent after Passives see Mady. § 250. 

congregatae : used of two, as in pro Quint. 527s quicum te voluntas con- 
gregasset. I cannot think the word congressu correct ; conventu or con- 
sensu would better express a compact, as opposed to an instinctive habit : 
cf. Tusc. I 30 omnes esse vim divinam arbitrantur. nec vero id collocutio 
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hominum aut consensus effecit...lex naturae putanda est. We know that 
consensus and consessus are easily confused, as in 161, and the gre may have 
come from congregatae below. Athenaeus l.c. asserts that the association 
was instinctive. 

natura: Abl. of Cause. At one time I was disposed to retain the 
reading of the MSS naturae cipsae, understanding by it ‘their very natures 
are associated ’, i.e. ‘they are associated by their natural constitution ’, but 
the harshness of the zeugma involved in congressune aliquo leads me to 
prefer Walker’s reading, which would be easily corrupted by the assimila- 
tion of ipsa to the following word. 

est admiratio in bestiis: ‘there is a wondering (i.e. ground for 
wonder) in the case of beasts’=7¢ quo admirandum est above, cf. Pliny 
NV. H. x 55 cited below on anitum ova. [Cf. similitudo Madvig Finn. v 
§ 42. J.E.B.M.] 

veluti: ‘for instance’, cf. 1 101 velut ches. crocodili: three of 
the best Mss read corcodili here. It is the form used by Phaedr. 1 25 4 
a corcodilis ne rapiantur traditum est, also 1. 6, and Mart. 111 98.7. Ritschl 
(Opuse. 1 536) holds it to be the original Latin form, like Cortona for 
Kporoy, Tarracina for Tpaxivn, Aesculapius for >AckAnmeos, and that it was 
displaced by the regular Greek form as that language became better known 
in Rome. —_niti: ‘to move a limb’. 

anitum ova: Plin. x 55 super omnia est anatum ovis subditis atque 
exclusis admiratio (gallinae), primo non plane agnoscentis fetum, mox in- | 
certos incubitus sollicite convocantis, postremo lamenta circa piscinae stagna 
mergentibus se pullis natura duce. 

exclusi fotique: ‘hatched and reared (lit. kept warm in the nest)’ ; 
cf. § 129, where excudo is used with similar meaning ; Lucr. v 802 volwcres 
ova relinquebant exclusae tempore verno, Colum, vit 14 (of the hens) sz pro- 
hibeantur fetus suos excludere ; used of the eggs by Pliny Le. 

conservandi sui: see Madv. § 417, who cites Catil. 1 9 principes civi- 
tatis non tam sur conservandi...causa Romam fugerunt, for se conservandn, 
the Neut. Gen. swz being used if the gerundive is used, whether se be Sing. 
or PL, according to the rule given in § 297 b (‘when a personal or reflexive 
pronoun ought to be joined to a word as an object in the genitive, the 
genitive neuter singular of the corresponding possessive pronoun is used’, 
e.g. studium nostri ‘devotion to us’, lit. ‘to our interest’), cf. Caesar B. G. 
Il 6 neque sur colligendi hostibus facultatem relinquunt ; Div. 11 39 doleo 
Stoicos nostros Epicurets irridendi sui facultatem dedisse. For exx. of the use 
of swus in reference to a word which is not the subject of the sentence see 
Roby § 2265. There is something of pleonasm in the phrase custodiam 
cons. sui: it would have been more regular to have custodiam salutis or 
curam conservandt. 

Ch. xt1x. legi scriptum: ‘I have read in a book’, cf. Detot. 19 ut 


scriptum legimus. nominaretur : for Imp. Subj. after proper Perf. Ind. 
see I 3n. and Index. 
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platalea: Plin. V. 7H. x 40 copies this, slightly altering the name, 
platea nominatur advolans ad eas quae se in mart mergunt, et capita ularum 
morsu corripiens donec capturam extorqueat, cadem cum devoratis se 
implevit conchis calore ventris coctas evomit, atque ita ex tis esculenta legit, 
testas eawcernens. No earlier or independent authority is cited for this 
characteristic, but it agrees with the accounts given of the Frigate or Man- 
of-War Bird (Pelicanus aguila Linn.) and also of the Skua stercoraria 
(Engl. Cycl.), ‘they pursue the Sea-mews and Terns, which may be 
termed their purveyors, and sometimes even Boobies and Cormorants, their 
only aim being to deprive these birds of the prey they have caught. They 
pursue, harass and beat them, until they have forced them to disgorge and 
_ drop their booty, which they catch before it falls into the sea’. See also 
Engl, Cycl. under Pelicanus and Booby. The word platea is the regular 
name for the Spoonbill, which has no such propensity: Philo de Animal. 
§ 31 calls the bird poelotes. 

quae se in mari mergerent: ‘divers’, which the pelican is not. 

cum emersissent piscemque cepissent: ‘had come to the surface 
with a fish’, a sort of hysteron-proteron. 

captum amitterent: Allen cites Curt. Iv 6 praetervolans corvus 
glebam, quam unguibus ferebat, subito amisit, cf. also 2 Verr. Iv 44 praeda 
de manibus amissa. 

in quod ipsa invaderet: ‘for the other to pounce upon for itself’. 
This is the usual construction in Cic., cf. 2 Phil. 77 in collum imvasit, and 
Sch. Opuse. 11 337. 

conchis complere: taken from Arist. //, A. 1x 10 of weXexaves of ev Tots 
TOTALOLS YevomweEvot KaTaTrivoveL Tas peyddas KoyXas Kal Nelas: Grav € ev TO Pd 
Ths Koidlas Tome wéoow, eEenotow iva yackovcdy Ta Kpéa eEatpodvres eo Oi- 
wow. Aelian Hf. A. v 35, and Plut. Sol. An. p. 967, state the same thing 
about the heron (épedids ardea). By mpo ris xowdlas Arist. probably means 
the pouch (sponyopewy Ael. 1. c.), as he uses much the same language of the 
‘crop’ of fowls, A. A. 1117 of peév yap ¢youoe mpo THs KoiWlas mpoddBov otov 
dXexTpuov...o8 dé TpoAdBov pev ovK ~xovTW, GAN aytl TovTov Tov cTopaxor (the 
gullet) edpdy kat mAarov 7 de ddov (as the Adpos Kat Karappadkrns),...évioe dé 
Ths KoiNias avTHs Te Exovow Gpotoy mpodB@ (translated by Pliny x1 79). Cf. 
Part. An. 111 14 ‘ owing to the absence of teeth birds have rov kadovpevov 
mporoBov avr Tis Tov oTOmaTos epyacias...7) TPO THs KowALas pepos TL OyKadES ev 
© mpoOncavpiCovet Thy axarépyactoy tpopyy’. Pliny tells a similar tale of 
the onocrotalus, which is evidently the pelican, (x 66) olorum similitudinem 
onocrotalt habent, nec distare existimarentur omnino nist faucibus tpsis 
tnresset alterius uteri genus. Hue omne inexplebile animal congerit. Mox 
perfecta rapina sensim inde in os reddita in veram alvum ruminantis more 
refert. Weneed not suppose that C. meant the pouch by his stomachus, 
on which see below § 135, any more than Pliny did by his venter (c. 40 
cited above), still less Aelian (111 20) by his év puyé rijs yaorpos. 

§ 125. ranae marinae: the Angler or Fishing Frog, Lophius piscato- 
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mus, is usually about three feet long, lives at the bottom of the sea, by 
means of its fins stirs up the mud in such a manner as to conceal itself 
from other fishes, has three long filaments on the upper part of the head : 
the glittering appendages at the end of these filaments are said to attract 
the smaller fishes, like a bait. See Lng. Cycl. Aristotle mentions it in 
speaking of the stratagems of animals, (//. A. 1X 37) 0 ev yap Batpaxos Tots 
mpo TOY OPOarpav aroKpepapévors (SC. Onpever, ‘ensnares the fish with the 
filaments which hang in front of his eyes’), dv To wév punkos eate TpLyoetd€s, 
é@ dkpov S€ otpoyyvAov Gaorep mpocKeipevov Exatépw Sed€atos yap? Otay ovy 
€v Tots dppodecw 7 Oorepodeow dvarapdaéas Kpv yn EavTor, emaiper Ta TpLY@dN, 
korrovtay O€ Tay iyOudioyv ovyKatayer péXpl TEP GY TPOS TO OTOa TpoTayayn. 
He calls it Barpayov roy ddtéa Kadovpevov, and so Plin. ZV. 1x 42 pisca- 
trix. Schneider in his note on Arist. Lc. says of this passage of Cic. guae- 
dam eacidisse videntur, and certainly we should have expected the antece- 
dent to ad quas to have some reference to the filaments described by 
Arist.: if the reading is correct, C. seems to have supposed the rana to 
have concealed itself in the sand by the sea (prope aquam), not actually 
in the sea. 

miluo bellum cum corvo: this is described by Arist. //. V. 1x 1 
Uparpeitar ToD Kdpakos o ikrivos 6 Te av exn, Sud TO KpEiTT@Y Elvat Tots OVUEL Kat 
7 mrnoet, but it is of other birds, especially the copavy and yAavé, that he 
Says Ta ga katecOiovow adAdAynA@y. Plin. 1x 25 says the aesalon and chloreus 
destroy the eggs of the corvus. 

grues trianguli efficere formam: Aristotle (//. A. 1x 10) says a good 
deal about cranes, but does not give the particulars mentioned by C. which 
are probably taken from the dialogue De philosophia (see above §$ 42, 
44,95). Pliny (V. 77. x 23 § 68) tells the same with reference to wild 
geese and swans liburnicarum modo rostrato impetu feruntur, facilius ita 
Jindentes aera quam si recta fronte impellerent: a tergo sensim dilatante se 
cuneo porrigitur agmen, largeque impellenti praebetur aurae. Colla impo- 
nunt praecedentibus ; fessos duces ad terga recipiunt; but in Aelian NV. A. 
m1 13 and Plutarch Solert. An. p. 967 it is related of cranes. Allusions are 
made to the order of their flight in Lucan v 710, Mart. 1x 14 and xu 75, 
where it is compared to the letter A; others compare it to V or Y. [Auson. 
Id. x11 de litteris monosyll. 25, Philostr. Heroic. c. 11 § 4, Hyg. Fab. 277, 
Hieron. Ap. 125 15, Claud. Gild. 477, Cassiod. Var. 8 ep. 12, Hemsterh. on 
Lucian 1 p. 305, G. J. Voss de Arte Grammatica 1 25, Bochart Hieroz. 
Pt.mi1i1l. J. E.B.M.] On the change from the Indirect to the Direct 
Construction (efficere—pellitur) see above § 39 est autem mundo n. 

summo angulo: ‘the apex of the triangle’. 

aer adversus: not necessarily an adverse wind, as Sch. and Plut. Le. 
(Grav 7 mvedpa rrodv), but the air which meets them as they cleave their 
way through it. 


sensim: this is scarcely intelligible by itself: probably dilatante se 
cuneo (Plin. l.c.) has been lost. 
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ea: see Index under Pleonastic Demonstrative. 

a puppi ventis: ‘by stern winds’, cf. § 14 praeter naturam portentis, 
§ 87 solarium ex aqua: the plural means ‘ whenever they occur’. 

non habet ubi nitatur: ‘has nothing to rest on’, cf. 2 Verr. 1 155 
quo confugies ? ubi nitere? and Matt. vili 20 6 vids tot avOpamov ovk exer 
mov Thy Kepadny KrXivyn. The frequent change of leader is an observed fact : 
the resting of the head is doubtful. 

succedit ex iis: cf. 2. P. 134 sz e vectoribus sorte ductus ad guberna- 
culum successerit ; Sall. Jug. 93 §'7 Marius cum Ligure promissa ejus cogni- 
tum ex praesentibus misit ; Tac. Ann. 1 77 e plebe. 

§ 126. proferre possum: cf. § 121. genus ipsum: the general 
idea is contrasted with particular exx., as in I 97 ipsa similitudo, cf. 1 45 
epsorum deorum. 

Ch. t. illa: in reference to the further instances of intelligence which 
follow. We have it repeated four times within a few lines, dlud § 125, 
jam vero illa, atque ila § 126, jam ila § 127. 

nuper: contrasting the recent date of science with the instinctive 
knowledge of brutes, cf. Div. 1 86 neque ante philosophiam patefactam, quae 
nuper tnventa est, hac de re communis vita dubitavit. If the explanatory 
clause which follows is genuine, we must understand it as a jocose addition 
on the part of Cic. 

ea quae nuper...ibes se curant: Sch. is, I think, right in regarding 
this as an abbreviated expression for a bestits fiert videmus ; nam vomitione 
canes &e, It would become regular if the parenthetic clause were put in 
apposition at the end. For the subject matter see Arist. ZZ. A. 1X 6 ai kdives 
OTay TL TOVOOLY, EEeTOY ToLovvTat payovcal tiva woav, Plut. Solert. An. p. 974 
Tis (Bews Tov Urokdvopov GApun KaOaipopevns Aiydmriot cunideiv Kat prunoac bat 
Aéyovowy (cf. Herod. 1177); Plin. vir 27 § 97 mentions the use of the clyster 
as one of the lessons which have been taught by animals (on which see 
Dict. of Ant. under Medicina), so Philo (Anim. 38) ‘men have to call in a 
physician, but animals know by instinct what treatment is required, as the 
goat the dictamnus’. Bacon (De Augm. Vv 2) cites these and similar in- 
stances as showing how the arts had sprung up. Hippocrates seems to 
have been the first to maintain this view, cf. the quotation from him in 
Pattison’s n. on Pope’s Essay on Man 111 169 ‘see him from nature rising 
slow to art’, and nn. on tnventa animo below § 150. 

pantheras: Arist. //. A. l.c. cont. 7 5€ tapdadis érav ayn 76 pdppaxov 
TO mapdadtayxes Cnret THY TOV dvOperov Kompov’ Bonbet yap avr, Plin. vir 
27 § 100 pantheras perfricata carne aconito...barbari venantur. barbaria: 
used of a particular barbarous region, as in § 88. 

quo cum essent usae non morerentur: ‘a remedy of such a kind 
that, after using it, they did not die.’ 

capras: Arist. l.c. €v Kpntn gaol ras aiyas tas aypias, drav rogevOdat, 
(nrety TO Oixrapvov’ Soxet dé TovTo ekBAnTiKdY evar TAY ToEevLdTaV ev TO 


owpart, Theophr. H. P. 1x 16, Plin. vitt § 97, Diosc. Mat. Med. ur 34. 
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The wound of Aeneas is healed with it Aen. x11 411. I have adopted 
Allen’s emendation venantis for venenatis, which was no doubt repeated 
from the preceding venenata. Nowhere else is there allusion to poisoned 
arrows in reference to the dictamnus: its power was supposed to be that 
of stanching the blood and causing the arrow to fall out ; also it was used 
mpos Tas Svotokias TOY yuvatkav’ 7) yep EvToKely Gace movety 7) Tavew ye Tors 
movouvs (Theophr. 1. c.). Again we never read of poisoned arrows being 
used in Crete, but only among barbarous races, such as the Scythians (see 
Dict. of Ant. under sagitta): indeed there could be no use for them in 
Crete, as we are expressly told that the island was free from all wild beasts 
and noxious animals (see reff. in the art. on Creta in Dict. of Geog.), and 
we can hardly suppose that poisoned arrows would have been employed 
against animals which were hunted for food, and that by a race of men 
who were famed for their skill in archery. 

§ 127. cervae: Arist. gives a somewhat different account (l.c. Ix 5) 
TOV aypiov n €hahos ovy HKiata Soxet etvar Ppovipov TH Te Tikrew Tapa Tas 
odovs...Kal Oray Tékn €gOiet TO YOpLtov MpaTov’ Kal emt THy Géeoeduy Se Tpéxovat 
Kal dayotoat ovtTwes épxovrat emt ta réxva Tadw. Pliny combines this with 
Cicero’s (IV. H. vir 32 § 112) feminae ante partum purgantur herba quadam 
quae seselis dicitur, faciliore ita utentes utero. A partu duas habent herbas 
quae aros et seselis appellantur. Pastae redeunt ad fetum. 

dentibus: ‘tusks’ )( morsu, where the whole jaw is employed, often 
used of the lion, e.g. Seneca Agam. 740, Herc. F. 946, Troad. 797. 

sepiae: Arist. l.c. Ix 37 $ 19 raév padakioy mavovpyorarov péev 1 ontia 
Kal povoy xpita TO Oordw xpi reas xapw kal ov pdvoy PoBouperm, Plin. WV. H. 
tx 29. Plutarch (Sol. An. 978A) compares it to the Homeric Gods, who 
disappeared in a cleud, when hard-pressed. The liquor was used for ink 
(Pers. 111 13). 

torpedines: Arist. l.c. § 3 4 Te vapkn vapxav mwototca ov dv Kpatnoew 
pedAAn tyOvov...A\ayBaver Ta emivéovta’...pavepd ete Kat Tovs dvOpazrous 
rotovca vapkay, cf. Plin. V. 7. xxxir 1, Plato Meno 80 (the famous com- 
parison of Socrates to the torpedo), Plut. 1.¢., Claudian Jd. 3, Philo Anim. 
30. 

odoris foeditate: Arist. Part. An. 111 2 p. 663a dcoas 8 aypnatos Te- 
cukev 1) Tov Kepatoy e£oxn, ToUTOLs mpooTeberkey Erépav BorOecay n Grats, otoy 
Trois pev €Aadors Taxos...tois b€ Bovdaers (the bison) tHv rod mepirr@patos 
apecw’ toto yap dudvera hoBnOévta Kai ravtyn dé TH Tpoeve StacwCerae 
erepa, Plin. VW. Hf. vit 16 § 40 tradunt in Paeonia feram esse quae bonasus 
vocatur equina juba, cetera tauro simelem, cornibus ita in se flexis ut non 
sint utilia pugnae: quapropter fuga sibi auxiliari, reddentem in ea fimum, 
interdum et trium jugerum longitudine sy cujus cortactus sequentes ut ignis 
aliquis amburat (translated from Arist. 7. A. 1x 45); Aelian WV, A. vil 3 
gives it the name pdvey. Since the discovery of America, the skunk has 
supplied a less doubtful example. 
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Cd (7) y. Adaptations of animal nature for the preservation of 
the species. §§ 128, 129. 


Ch. u1. a providentia: cf. a natura sustinentur § 133. 

a terra stirpibus continerentur: the same phrase occurs in § 83. 

bacarum: includes all fruits which have a stone inside, and is fre- 
quently used by C. for the produce of trees in opposition to fruges of 
plants, cf. Div. 1116, and Senect. 5, fruges terrae bacasve arborum; Tusc. 1 
31 arbores seret agricola quarum aspiciet bacam ipse nunquam ; Leg. 11 19 
certasque fruges, certasque bacas sacerdotes publice libanto; Tusc. V 37 neque 
est ullum quod non ita vigeat...ut aut flores aut fruges fundat aut bacas ; 
above § 387 we have fruges atque fructus. 

stirpe : used here in the wide sense of ‘plant’, as in § 36 and § 99. 


§ 128. commiscendorum: cf. Homer’s gidornre peynva, Div. I 60 ut 
cum matre corpus niscere videatur, Virg. G. 11 3827 Aether conjugis in gre- 
mium descendit...magno commixtus corpore. 

locis: cf. Plin. x1 84 uterus, quod alio nomine locos appellant; like 
tomos Arist. 7. A. VI 18, vit 3; it is used also of the male by Lucr. Iv 
1034, . 

eoque saeptum fingit animal: these words, which Sch. translates 
‘with the food gives shape to the embryo inclosed’, present several diffi- 
culties: (1) the Abl. with fingo naturally denotes the instrument; the 
material out of which anything is formed is properly expressed by the 
prep. er: (2) it seems strange to speak of the semen as something external 
to the animal: (3) are we to take saeptum with semen or with animal ? 
If we take saeptum animal as a periphrasis for fetus, we should have ex- 
pected (as Heind. says) iz utero saeptum, omitting the ex utero following. 
For the general meaning compare Favorinus ap. Gell. x11 1 nonne hac 
quoque in re sollertia naturae evidens est, quod, postquam sanguis tlle opifex 
in penetralibus suis omne corpus hominis finxit, adventante jam partus 
tempore, in supernas se partes perfert? Arist. Gen, An. IV 4 p. T71b ro 
oméppa TO appevos, eire cupdAdderTat Tpos THY VANVY popLov yivomevoy Tod KUT- 
patos Kal T@ TOU Ondeos OTeppare piyvUpevoy, Elre...doTEp Cawev, TvVayov Kal 
Snproupyouv thy VAny rnv ev TO Ore, ib. 1 21 To pev appev apynv Kunoews 
(aupBarrerat), To Se Orv rHy VAnv, 22 n poppy Kal To eidos am éxeivov (the 
male) eyyiverae dia ths Kwynoews ev TH VAN (this clears up the second diffi- 
culty raised above, since the semen supplies only the formal and efficient, 
not the material cause); Arius ap. Euseb, 2. £. xv 20 ro d€ oméppa dyotv 
6 Znvev eivat tvetpa peO vypod, Wuxis pépos Kat dmooracpa. Its mode of 
operation is described in a passage quoted from Simplicius on § 81, where 
it is regarded as a type of the creative energy of nature, cf. Diog. vit 136 
@OTEp EV TH youn TO OTEeppa TrEpLexeTal, OUT@ Kal ToOUTOY (Tov Beov) OTEppaTt- 
Kov Aoyov dvta Tov Kdapov ToLovde VrrodeimecOat ev TH VypH, evepyov avTa 
TowovvTa THY VANY Tpos THY TaY E&js yéveow (viz. the four elements). The 
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last passage might suggest that C. has confounded cibus (the food taken by 
the mother) with materia, in which case saeptum might refer to semen 
(=Gr. mepiéxerat). Certainly, according to strict Stoic view, the fetus 
should not have been called saept. animal, as they answered the question 
el TO €u8pvov (pov in the negative, pépos etvar adto Ths yaotpés, ov Cdov Plac. 
Phil. v 15. If we keep the reading, I should understand it as follows, ‘the 
seed draws all the nourishment, i.e. the vAn, to itself and being inclosed 
in it moulds the embryo’. [Cf. Coleridge Adds (conclusion p. 328 ed. 6), 
‘herein consists the essential difference...of an organ from a machine, that 
not only the characteristic shape is evolved from the invisible central 
power, but the material mass itself is acquired by assimilation. The 
germinal power of the plant transmutes the fixed air and the elementary 
base of water into grass and leaves ; and on these the organific principle in 
the ox or elephant exercises an alchemy still more stupendous. As the 
unseen agency weaves its magic eddies, the foliage becomes indifferently 
the bone and its marrow, the pulpy brain or the solid ivory. That what 
you see is blood, is flesh, is itself the work, or shall I say, the translucence 
of the invisible energy’ &c. R.] But I am rather disposed to read ex 
eoque conceptum (or coeptum) fingit animal, ‘ out of the vAn moulds the rudi- 
mentary animal’, 

ut intellegamus: depends not on the principal verb data est, but on 
an unexpressed idea, as in § 17. 

quas easdem: ‘while’, cf. § 62. 

§ 129. ad eum finem: of time, as in Verr. 1 16 ea mansit usque ad 
eum finem dum judices rejectt sunt, ib. v'75, Cael. 11. 

aqua et sustinentur et fetum fundunt: ‘a kind of zeugma for et in 
ea f. f? Sch. 

Ch. Li. nascuntur ipsa: by a natural confusion C. here predicates of 
the ova what is properly true of the young. For the fact see Plut. Sol. An. 
p. 982, Aelian V. #. 1 6, Herod. 11 68. In Arist. however (7. A. Vv 33) and 
Plin. H.W. 1x 10, x 62 tortoises and crocodiles are said to incubate. 

excuderunt: the common word for hatching in the Seriptores R. R., 
e.g. excusis anserculis Col. vit 14 §7; properly it refers to the breaking of 
the shell by the parent bird. Compare éxdérew Herod. 11 68, éxxoAdmreww 
Arist. Hist. Anim. v1 3 § 16. 


Cd (7) 8 Adaptations of external nature to mect the wants of 
plants and animals. §§ 1380—132. 


§ 130. accedit etiam: I see no reason for omitting etiam. It is 
frequently joined with accedit in Cic. e.g. Senect. 16, Harusp. Resp. 6, 
1 Verr, 29, Balb. 65; and the recurrence of the word with hominum is a very 
natural carelessness. . 

rerum quas terra gignit: a striking example of this awkward peri- 
phrasis, on which see 1 4, 
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sine procuratione hominum: cf. below § 158 (where we have also an 
ex. of the Subjective Gen. sine cultu hominum) and Lucr. v 860. 

ad cultum hominum atque abundantiam : hendiadys ‘for profitable 
cultivation’. 

tota aestate: it begins to rise in June and is at its height in Septem- 
ber, see Rawlinson on Herod. 1 19. For the Abl. of duration see fotzs 
noctibus 105. oppletam : ‘soaked’. 

Euphrates: so Herod. 1 193 ‘ Babylonia is like Egypt intersected with 
canals for the purpose of irrigation : the river does not overflow of its own 
accord, but is spread over the land by the hand or by machinery. When 
thus watered, the soil is incredibly fruitful’; Plin. VW. /Z. v 26 cncrescit 
autem et ipse Nili modo statis diebus paulum diffusus, ac Mesopotamiam 
inundat. When Herodotus says it does not overflow of itself, he must 
refer to the artificial lakes and canals in which the water was stored up, 
for the volume of water is swollen regularly by the melting of snows, like 
the Nile. 

quot annis: as there is no parallel to quot annos (reading of the Mss) 
before Apuleius Jet. x1 22 sedulum quot dies obibam sacrorum ministertum, 
I have followed Lamb. in reading the Abl. Davies cites Tusc. I 119 quot 
dies erimus in Tusculano, but that is the ordinary Acc. of Duration ; here 
the inundation is not regarded as lasting through the year, but merely as 
recurring every year. No doubt the eye of the scribe ran on to the follow- 
ing accusatives. 

quasi novos agros: Strabo (xv 1 § 16) says this generally of all rivers 
TOUTMY ws GY yevynuaTa Tape Ta TEdIa, Kal EU A€yerOal OTL TOUTwY eoTI Ta 
media: So the Delta of the Nile was called 8épov rod worayot, Herod. 11 5. 

Indus: Arrian Anab. v 4 and 6 says it is the greatest river in Europe 
and Asia except the Ganges, which surpasses all even the Nile. As a 
matter of fact the Indus is a good deal longer than the Ganges, but not 
nearly the length of the Volga or of some of the Chinese and Siberian 
rivers, not to mention the Nile. 

laetificat: similarly used by Pliny xvi1 8 apud Homerum regius senex 
agrum ita (fimo) suis manibus laetificans reperitur. Hence laetamen used 
for manure by Plin. xviir 16 ; see above § 102. 

mitigat: softens hard soil, cf. Hor. Lp. 1 2 ferro mitigat agrum, and 
below § 151 mitigat ccbum. 

frumenti similium: Strabo (xv 1 § 22) mentions a ctrov avropu mupé 
mapamAnowoy as growing in India, and Theophrastus (/Z. P. Iv 5) says that 
India bears kat oméppara idia ra pev Tots xeSporrois Opora Ta S€ Tots TUpOis Kal 
tais kpiOais, but neither of them connects this with the overflowing of the 
Indus. 

Ch. tr § 131. Etesias: the Nom. 8. Lesias is used by Plin. WV. H. 
Xvill 34: they may be described as trade winds blowing periodically (éros) 
from N.W., cf. Seneca WV. Y. v 10 a@ solstitio wlis initium est ultraque ortum 
Caniculae non valent. Sic ille Etesiarum flatus aestatem frangit et a men- 
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sium ferventissimorum gravitate defendit ; ib. c. 18 Ltesiae non patiuntur 
apud nos nubes consistere: videm totam Indiam et Aethiopiam continuis per 
id tempus aquis irrigant; Lucr. v 742 etesia flabra Aquilonum; Caesar 
(B.C. mt 107) speaks of being detained in Alexandria by the Etesians 
qui navigantibus Alexandria sunt adversissimi venti; cf. Herod. 11 20, Cie. 
Fam. 1 15, Att. vi 7. The word is also used for periodical winds blowing 
from other quarters Gell. 11 22, Diod. 1 39, Arist. Meteor. 1 6, Ideler 
Meteorol. p. 114 foll. 

§ 132. [et tamen multa dicuntur]: I agree with Ba. and Mu. in 
regarding this as an interpolation due to a reader whose patience was 
becoming exhausted by C.’s list of wonders. It is weak in itself and it 
breaks the connexion between praetereunda and enumerari enim. 

opportunitates : ‘conveniences’, explained above in regard to agricul- 
ture § 130. 

aestus maritimi: see§19n. The reading multwm of the Mss is pro- 
bably to be explained by a dittographia of the final syllables of maritumi, 
mitum getting corrupted into multwm. Mutuo, read by Sch. with one 
inferior Ms, has no meaning here : it cannot be used for vicissim. The best 
of the other emendations is that of Lambinus, see crit. nn. 

vestiti: ‘clothed and wooded’, cf. §$ 98, 161. 

medicamentorum: Plin. V. //. xxiv 1 ne silvae quidem horridiorque 
naturae facies medicinis carent, sacra illa parente rerum omnium nusquam 
non remedia disponente homint. 

artes denique: I think this reading may be defended on the ground 
that artes repertae sunt docente natura, Leg. 126 (compare the whole passage 
and Bake’s n.), and that cum omni utilitate, quam di hominibus dederunt, 
ars aliqua conjuncta est, per quam illa utilitas percipi possit, Div. 116; the 
medicamenta just mentioned would remind him of the remedial arts men- 
tioned above § 126, which the animals had received from nature. If a 
change were needed I should prefer wéiitates read by Mii. after H. A. Koch 
Progr. Port. 1868 p. 39, to the res of Moser, or dotes of Sch. (Opusc. 111 339, 
Fleck. Jahrb. 1875 p. 692). 

victum—vitam : constantly found in conjunction, see Lexx. and Nizol. 

tribuens: ‘assigning’. undique : logical, ‘from all quarters’. 


Cd (8). The hand of Providence is most plainly visible in man. 
§§ 133—153 (C. appears to confound this section with the 4th general 
division of his subject, treated of in §§ 154—167). 


§ 133. sed quaeret quispiam: I have followed the reading of Cod. 
Glog. here, rather than that of C. (with Mii.) or of Cod. Reg. with Sch. and 
Ba., because the siz of Mss would more naturally spring from an original 
sed than from hic; and the Subj. (of Cod. Reg.) is a far less usual construc- 
tion than the Ind. of the mss, see Roby Gr. vol. Ir p. ci. 

at id quidem absurdum: Zwusc. 1 61 absurdum id quidem. 
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mutorum: so I read with Day. and Sch. for mutarum of mss. The 
neuter is the more general expression and therefore better suited for this 
place ; but it would naturally be altered by scribes to make it agree with 
bestiarum. Cf. Verr. V 171 omnia muta atque inanima (including not only 
bestias but saxa), Juv. Xv 143 with Mayor’s n, For the argument cf. below 
§ 157. 

tantum laborasse: this is merely a rhetorical expression and not the 
Stoical belief, cf. 1 22 n., 11 92 dicere soletis nihil esse quod deus efficere non 
possit, et quidem sine labore ullo. 

dixerit : Fut. Perf. Subj. like los merito quis dixerit misereos Sen. Dial. 
1 4 § 6, cited by Roby Gr. § 1540. 

di et homines: not men alone, as is more loosely stated in $$ 37 and 
154, where see n. and cf. Sen. Jra 11 27 non enim nos causa mundo sumus 
hiemem aestatemque referendi: suas ista leges habent quibus divina exercen- 
tur. Nimis nos suspicimus, si digni nobis videmur propter quos tanta mo- 
veantur ; Benef. vi 20 foll. The Gods alluded to are the heavenly bodies 
and all the various manifestations of the mundane Deity, cf. above § 59 
foll., and Varro ap. Aug. C.D. vit 6. 

ratio est quae praestet: ‘it is reason that (not ‘ which’) surpasses 
all’; on the Subj. see /%n. 1 43 sapientia est una quae pellat, where Mady. 
says ‘conjunctivus potestatem rei, non ipsam rem directo significat’. 

quaeque in eo sint: I think the edd. right in omitting mundo after 
eo; as also in omitting cognoscunt § 145 and perhaps diligunt § 165: it 
is not wanted for clearness, as in the passages cited by Allen. 


Cd (8). a. wm the provision made for the support of life by 
means of ar and food. S§ 134—138. 

In entering on the anatomical section I must warn the reader against 
expecting any assistance from two books which he might be tempted to 
consult, Cicero Medicus by Birkholtz 1806, and Cicéron Medecin by Menitre 
1862. 

Ch. tiv § 134. cibo potione spiritu: cf. Arist. de Respir. c. 11 émet 
mpos pev TO eivar Tpopys Setrac THv (dav ExaoToy, Tpos Sé THY TwTNpLav THs 
katapvEcas, TO atT@ dpyave xXpyTat rpos Gude Tatra 7 vats. teneatur: 
‘depends upon’, cf. § 31 tenetur calore. 

adjunctis naribus spiritu augetur: ‘the mouth receives abundant 
supplies of breath through the assistance of the nose’. Cf. Lucr. v 722 
(lunae pars) ignibus aucta, UI 6380 animas sensibus auctas. 

dentibus in ore constrictis: ‘by the compression of the teeth’. 
Most mss have constructts which I think always implies something of 
‘piling up’. I have followed V, which suits well with the following verbs 
manditur &c. The clause must be considered to continue the description 
of the mouth, not to treat of the teeth as a separate subject, in which case 
constrictis would be brought in too abruptly, and I should be inclined to 
read constitutis with some inferior Mss, 
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ab iis: the latest edd. treat these words as an interpolation. It seems 
to me more difficult to explain their insertion, if they did not form part of 
the original text, than to justify their use. If a general word, such as 
constitutis referring to the first creation of man, had preceded, some such 
phrase as this would have been required with the Passive verbs following ; 
but even when a word of particular application like constrictis appears in 
the Abl. Abs. its subject may be repeated with a different government 
afterwards, see Sch. Opuse. 1 373, who cites among other exx. Caes. B. G. 
m1 14 turribus excitatis tamen has altitudo puppium superabat, instead of 
turres excitatas, It is more remarkable to find the Abl. of the Agent, not 
of the Instrument, used in regard to the teeth, but this sort of personifica- 
tion may be paralleled by a lingua in the next sentence, and by § 139 
nervos a quibus artus continentur, § 144 auditus a quo cum sonus est excep- 
tus. Sch. would transpose ab wis before atgue, so as to connect them with 
manditur ; but the reading constrictis sufficiently explains the action of 
manditur, and I think they come in more naturally introducing extenuatur 
&c. as a sort of second thought. 

extenuatur : cf. Plin. xviit 43 in pulverem extenuart. 

eorum adversi [acuti]: I think acuwt? should either be expelled as a 
gloss or be altered into acuto, The double epithet would imply that some 
front teeth were not sharp. They are called rpéc@io by Arist. 1. A. 1 1 
§ 50, and Part. An. 11 1 6 & avOpwmos exer Tovs prev mpocOlovs d&eis iva 
duaipdot, Tovs b€ youdiovs mrareis wa deaivwow, primores by Plin. NV. ZH. 
vit 16; cf. Cels. vit 1 quaternt primi, quia secant, topeis a Graects nomi- 
nantur. 

genuini: (gena, yévus, ‘chin’), called also maxillares and molares. Cf. 
Xen. Mem. 14 § 6 rods pev mpdabev ddovras act (dots olovs Téuvery eivat, TOvS 
dé youdious otovs mapa TovTwv SeEapévous eaivery. confectio: ‘masti- 
cation’. 

§ 135. stomachus : here used like orouayos, which from Homer (//. 111 292 
&c.) downwards means the gullet, cf. Ar. Lf, .A.112 avyny 76 wera€&d rpoowmov 
kai Odpakos’ kal TovTou TO pev TpdcO.oy pépos AdapuyE, TO & dria O.ov aropayos, 
ib. 16 6 d€ ordpayos nptyntat pev dv@bev aro TOU GTOmaTOS EXOpEVOS THS ApTnpias 
(the trachea), reAeura d€ Sua Tov diafdparos (the diaphragm) eis rH KowdXiay, 
i.e. it is the oesophagus or alimentary canal. Hippocrates often uses it for 
the neck or upper portion of any organ: in later times, as by Meletius Vat. 
fom. c. 18, it is used for the stomach in our sense (7 dvw kovdia) as distin- 
guished from the oesophagus on the one hand, and the intestines (7 karo 
kowAia) on the other. Cf. Theophilus Corp. Hum. 11 2 with Greenhill’s 
note. 

tonsillas : apparently so called from impeding the passage of food, 
tonsilla being used for the stake to which a boat was fastened, see Festus 

. v. In Greek they were known as sapic@ua or, when swollen, as 
avriades. 

atque agitatione : I omit 7s after atque with Kayser and Forchhammer, 
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thinking that it was a marginal correction of oris for ore ts above, and has 
been wrongly inserted here. Cf. for similar errors defectibus § 49. 

delapsum: so I venture to read for depulsum, which it is impossible 
to believe that Cic. wrote with depellit afterwards. The order of the 
words is curious, the Ablatives agztatione et motu being placed outside the 
clause to which they belong. 

quasi detrusum: why quasi? the word is used in its literal sense. 
Is it to denote that C. was not quite satisfied with it as a translation of 
some Greek word ? depellit : so § 138 reliquiae depellantur ; Div. 1 57 
(of fowls) depulso de pectore et rn omne corpus diviso et meitificato cibo. 

ipsius autem : the action of the oesophagus ts contrasted with that of 
the tongue. 

§ 136. aspera arteria: rpayeta aprnpia ‘ the windpipe’ ; called ‘ rough’, 
not because it is ‘rough in the interior’ (L. and 8. s. v. arteria), for Arist. 
(Part. An. UI 3) assigns, as a reason for its being composed ék xovdpadovs 
odparos, that det ro Yopyoew pédAdov detov eivar kal orepedtyta exe ; but 
because ‘it is strengthened by a series of from 16 to 20 horizontal cartila- 
ginous rings’, which can be felt in the throat, and is thus distinguished 
from the smooth tube which constitutes a common artery. Erasistratus 
(fl. 280 B.C.) is said to have been the first to use the distinctive epithet. 
The word dprnpia (connected with aeipa, aoprn) properly means ‘ suited for 
suspending’, and is fitly used for that from which the lungs and other vital 
parts are suspended, and by which they are held up when the animal is 
opened after death: hence Sophocles calls it rvevpovos aptnpias Trach, 1054 
“suspenders of the lungs’ (the plural is used for the two bronchial tubes). In 
like manner the tube or cord from which the heart is suspended is called 
doptn, cf. Arist. H. A.1 16 eEjprnra (ro pecevrépiov) ex THs weyddns PreBos Kat 
ths doptis, &c. In Aristotle’s genuine writings we find aprnpia used only of 
the windpipe, but by later writers it is also employed (sometimes with the 
distinctive epithet Xeia) for the artery in our sense. This extension of 
meaning was probably due to the idea that the artery was an air-tube like 
the windpipe, see below § 138 spiritus per arterias (diffunditur) ; whence 
some derived the name from dyp and rypeiv (Theophilus Corp. Zum. ed. 
Greenhill pp. 296, 297 n.). For the subject matter we may compare Gell. 
xvit 11 § 2 giving the doctrine of Erasistratus dwas esse quasi canalieulas 
quasdane vel fistulas, easque ab oris faucibus proficisci deorsum, per earumque 
alteram deduct delabique in stomachum esculenta omnia et potulenta ex eoque 
deferrt in ventriculum, quae Graece appellatur n Kato xowdia...§ 3 Per 
alteram autem fistulam, quae Graece nominatur rpaxeia dprnpia, spiritum 
a summo ore in pulmonem atque inde rursum in os et in nares commeare ; 
Lactant. Opif. c. 11 gurgulio constat ex ossibus flexuosis ac mollibus, quasi 
ex annulis in cicutae modum trvicem compacts. 

ostium : ‘orifice’. supra quam: Lact. |]. c. more correctly says 
superior ab ore ad ventrem, inferior a naribus ad pulmonem. For constr. cf. 
Varro R. L.1 41 in ea (vite) paulo infra quam insitum est tincidunt. 
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pertineat ad: ‘reaches to’, so often in § 137. 

operculo: cf. Arist. Respir. c. 11 rots rerparroat kai evaipors €xet 4 aptnpia 
olov Tema THY emvyAwtrida, and Plin. x1 66. 

alvi natura: for the periphrasis cf. natura animi I 23, caloris naturam 
I 24, so in Plato Tim. 45 rnv trav Brehapov picw, 74 thy Trav vevpov hic, 
Phaedr. 44 4 rod mrepod diars, Arist. Part. An. 11 1 7 rev dddvtav diors. 
The word alvus is used here for venter or alvus superior of Cato R. LR. 156, 
from which it is distinguished by Pliny V. H. x1 79; but it has the same 
force in Lactant. Opif. c. 11 uwbi maceratos ex se cibos alvus emiserit, paul- 
latim per ilos intestinorum anfractus extruduntur. 

pulmones autem et cor extrinsecus spiritum addant: I read 
addant instead of ducant (read by the editors with three of Orelli’s mss) 
because the latter has no direct reference to alvus, the principal subject of 
the sentence; whereas the reason of the clause is to show how alvus gains 
the spiritus spoken of below. Also it seems to me easier to explain addu- 
cant in Orelli’s PV, if we suppose ducant, the ordinary verb with spiritum, 
to have been written by mistake, and to have been corrected by the super- 
scription of ad. For exx. of errors arising from such corrections in the 
archetype, see above § 100 n. on saxa nativis, and others mentioned by 
Mii. in Fleck. Jahrb. 1864 p. 127 foll. The mention of cor is explained by 
the ancient belief that it was the function of the left ventricle of the heart 
to supply the arteries with air, see below § 138. 

constat e nervis: nervus, like the Gr. vetpov (which properly means 
‘a string’, hence vevpdomacroyv ‘a puppet’) is ordinarily used in earlier 
writers for sinew, tendon, ligature ; but it included also the white tissues of 
the body generally, e.g. the nerves proper, some of which were known to 
Aristotle under the name of mopo (H. A. 1 16), though he wrongly asserted 
that they centre in the heart and not in the brain (see Sprengel Gesch. d. 
Arzenetkunde 1 457%), Herophilus of Alexandria (fl. B.c. 300) gave a full 
account of the nerves, but even he did not clearly distinguish them from 
the tendons (see Sprengel 1. c. p. 534); Galen (b. 130 4.D.) was the first to 
discriminate the three meanings which had been confused under the word 
vetpov, and to confine it to its present use, see Plac. Hipp. et Plat. p. 204 
K. rpia yap éorw dpyava rapamAnova pev adANAoLS THY poppy TO TapaTos, OvK 
oriyoy b€ evepyeias Te Kal ypetats SuadAdrrovra: mpocayopeverat Sé TO pev ved- 
pov, To dé auvderpos, TO S€ Tévov. TO pev Oy vetpov e& eykepadrov TarTas 7} 
votiaiov TéepuKer, ala Onow 7} Kivnow 7 TO TUVauporepoy ois av eudvyntar Tapa- 
yov: o avvOecpos S€ avaicOnros pév éatw, 7 xpela O€ adtod KaTa Tovvopa: 
Aouros O€ 0 Tévav répas €oTl vevpades pvos ek guvdéopov Kal vetpou yevrad- 
pevos, Us. Part. 1 16, 17, v 9, xv 1,6. From this old meaning arose the 
metaphorical use of nervus, nervosus for ‘ vigor’ ‘ vigorous’, and our English 
‘a nervous style’, ‘hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve’. For the fact see 
Mivart Elem. Anat. p. 446 ‘the intestines like the stomach are formed of 
muscular fibres with a mucous lining’; hence the peristaltic action of the 
bowels described below ; Arist. Part. An, 11 3 § 4 fore 8 6 pév oicopayos 
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capkedns, €xov veuvpadn Taw: vevpodns perv, Oras exn Siaracwy eioiovons THs 
tpopjs, so Celsus Iv 11. 14 (using the word stomachus in the sense of C.’s 
alvus) says stomachus qui intestinorum principium est, nervosus a septima 
spinae vertebra incipit. 

multiplex et tortuosa: describing the smaller intestines. The same 
words are found combined in a metaphorical sense Lael. 65. 

arcetque et continet : conjoined in &. P. v1 17 orbis caelestis arcens et 
continens ceteros, the former word brings into greater prominence the idea 
of a restraining and limiting force from the outside. 

calore quem multum habet: cf. above § 24. Theophilus Corp. Hum. 
1 4 says that ‘since the stomach needed abundant heat, the Creator 
placed near it the liver’ éomep A€Bynra Starvpov. On the attraction of the 
epithet into the relative clause, see Draeg. § 474. 

et terendo cibo: Madv. omitted czbo; but, clumsy as the phrase is, we 
could hardly dispense with the object here, and the gerund by itself would 
come in a little awkwardly between the substantives calore and spiritu. 
Heind. reads ex terendo, ‘heat arising from the crushing of food’; but 
calor and tritura are two distinct causes of digestion, which were opposed 
to one another by rival medical schools, as we learn from Celsus 1 prooem., 
duce alii Erasistrato, teri cibum in ventre contendunt ;...alii credunt Hippo- 
cratu per calorem cibos concoqui. 

Ch. tv. raritas quaedam—mollitudo : ‘of a loose and spongy consist- 
ency’. Quaedam is added, because raritas was an unusual word, perhaps first 
employed by C.: even rarus is generally used of distinct objects rather than 
of one loosely constituted whole. The word spongiosus is used by Celsus 
Iv 1 pulmo spongiosus ideoque spiritus capax, instead of C.’s periphrasis ; 
cf, Plato 7%m. 70 the lung has inside ojpayyas (cavities) oiov omdéyyou Kata- 
rerpnuevas, Arist. Part. An, U1 6 condos 0 rrevpor Kal dpotos appa. 

aspirantes: properly used of blowing upon some external object, as 
above § 83 aspiratio aeris ‘ventilation’, here absolute, of an expiration, 
which would be more properly expressed by a reference to the terminus a 
quo, but the word exspiro is not found in Caesar or Cic.: perhaps its later 
connotation unfitted it for use in the literal sense. 

tum in respiratu: Lamb.’s emend. for twm in re spiritu. The word 
respiro is used for the general process of breathing, like dvarveiv, but also 
specially for the return of breath in either direction ; as just above we 
had respiret et reddat opposed to animam quae ducta est spiritu, and again 
below § 138 redditur respirando ; but here (as in Juv. xiv 28 ut non ter 
decies respiret) of drawing in breath, in response to the outgoing breath of 
aspirantes. So avamrvon is opposed to exmvon in Plato Tim. 79 8, Arist. 
Part. An. 11 3. The corruption of the mss was hardly to be avoided, when 
once 7é had got separated from the rest of the word, not to mention that 
respiratus 18 very rare, apparently only found elsewhere in Apuleius. 
Madv.’s emend. intrante spiritu is unsatisfactory, because it represents the 
organ as passively influenced by the breath coming in of itself. The 
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reading of some MSS tum se spiritu is a later correction, and though spiritus 
is often used for inhalation, yet it is unsuitable here where a distinctive 
word is needed. 

cibus animalis—animantes: ‘that aerial nutriment which is the 
chief support of animal life’, cf. Hippoc. de Flat. 4 ‘the body is sustained 
by three kinds of nutriment oira mora mvevpara, of which the last is by far 
the most important’. Arist. denies this (Resp. 6) adda pay ovde fue 
ye Xap CT alae yereovat THY avaTrvony ws Tpepopévou TO mvevpare TOU eVvTOS 
mupos...wadrov yap ek THs tpopys (ordinary food) rotro yivdpevov opdpev : its 
only use is to cool the heart. Galen (Us. Part. vil 9) on the other hand 
considers that the chief function of respiration is to keep up the vital heat 
by constant supplies of fresh air, and 2ndly to feed the vital spirit (ré 
Wuxexov mvevpa). The word cibus is used below 111 37 of the exhalations on 
which the stars feed, and we find the metaphorical cebus humanitatis 
fin. V 54. 

§ 137. Cicero’s account of the process of digestion is very incorrect. 
The following is a summary of what is said in Huxley’s Physiology on the 
subject. The food when it has passed into the stomach is changed by 
continual rolling about with constant additions of gastric juice, into a 
fluid called chyme, of which a considerable portion is absorbed through the 
walls of the vessels of the stomach into the current of the blood, which is 
rushing through the gastric veins to the vena portae. The remainder of the 
chyme passes into the duodenum, where it is mixed with bile and pancreatic 
juice and becomes chyle. In its passage through the smaller intestines the 
greater portion of this is again carried off through the capillaries into the 
blood vessels: the remainder is absorbed by the lacteal vessels, and conveyed 
through these to the mesenteric glands, and thence to the thoracic duct, 
where it is compounded with lymph. It is then carried to the subclavian 
vein, which sends the blood into the right side of the heart. From thence 
it is conveyed by the pulmonary artery to the lungs, where it is converted 
into arterial blood. See diagrams in Huxley or elsewhere. 

a medio intestino: a mistranslation of the Gr. pecevrépiov, which is 
not properly an intestine at all, but a membrane interposed between the 
intestines (umép trav évrépav, Arist. says Hf. A. 1 16), ‘a fold of the peri- 
toneum which suspends the small intestines to the back walls of the 
abdomen’, Huxley l. c. p. 36. It is however classed among the intestines 
by Macrob. S. Sc, 16 § 77 intestina principalia tria sunt, unum dissaeptum 
vocatur (the diaphragm), alterum medium, Graect pecevrépiov vocant, &e. 

portas jecoris: the ‘portal fissure’ where the vena portae, the hepatic 
artery and the great nerves enter the liver. Galen (Us. Part. 1v 1) tells us 
that after the stomach has cleared away the grosser particles, it sends the 
chyle to the liver (kowdr ddrov rot (ov mépews xwpiov), the entrance to 
which, being divided into many narrow passages, has received the name 
mda, originally given by aynp tis madras Sewvos, olua, wept thy piow, 
and approved by Hippocrates and the sect of the Asclepiads. (It is used 
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by Eurip. El. 828, Plato Tim. 71 c, Arist. H. A. 171, vir 8.) In the liver 
the chyle is further purified by depositing certain secretions ; that which 
is light and yellow is drawn off to the gall bladder, that which is heavy 
and thick is carried to the spleen by a vein connecting it with the portae. 
The blood thus purified is then passed into the vena cava where it gets rid 
of its superfluous watery particles through the kidneys adjoining. Thus 
the liver is ro rpérov THs aivatdéaews dpyavoy (c. 12). The numerous veins 
which convey the chyle to the liver all unite into a single trunk at the 
portae and then again subdivide into a vast number of small veins in order 
to imbibe the substance of the liver and so thoroughly clarify the blood 
(see Ideler Phys. Min. vol. 1: p. 6). This was the generally accepted theory 
among the ancients, as we may see from Theodoret Prov. p. 517 Schulze, ‘the 
liver having received the chyle from the stomach proceeds to pass it 
through further strainers, the dregs being drawn off by the spleen, that 
which is overdone (76 wépa Tod péerpov mepOev) being drawn off into the gall 
bladder, and that which is too thin into the receptacle for the watery 
secretions. When the chyle has in this way been turned into pure blood 
it enters into the vena cava and is carried by it to the heart’. 

quae pertinent ad jecur: but these viae (‘channels ’, used in the 
same general way as mépot by Arist.) do not really extend to the liver ; they 
unite, as before said, in the vena portae and then divide again. 

aliae pertinentes: the terminus ad quem is required with the word 
pertinentes, and edd. are probably right in inserting alio with Heind. but, 
in the general doubtfulness as to what C.’s ideas on the subject were, it is 
difficult to speak with confidence as to the particular reading required. 
We should have expected to hear something of the distribution of the 
chyle through the liver itself, but are only told of its arrival at the portae 
and then of its being carried off elsewhere. Comparing the account taken 
from Galen above, we might suppose the viae to signify certain ducts by 
which the secretions are carried to the gall bladder and the spleen ; but C.’s 
words seem to imply that he is still following the course of the main stream 
of the chyle, which he apparently imagines to visit successively the liver, 
the spleen and the kidneys, depositing in each the ingredient which belongs 
to it, yellow and black bile and serwm, the principle of urine (see quotations 
from Galen in next note), and thence returning to the portae and dis- 
charging itself into the vena cava. The true account seems to be as 
follows : the blood in the vena portae receives an accession from the spleen 
through the splenic vein, but does not part with any of its own ingredients 
either to the spleen or to the kidneys until it has passed through the 
heart and returned as arterial blood, from which the secretions are made. 
In its passage through the liver it secretes bile and extracts glucose. The 
liver itself is not an excretory organ. 

bilis iique umores qui e renibus profunduntur: cf. Galen Us. 
Part.v 10 ro &€ rap iro trav rerrapwr opydvev éxxabaiperat, Svoiv pev vedpor, 
Tpirov Oe omAnvos, Teraptov O€ THs emixetmerns ait@ Koreas (the bile duct), ib. 
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c. 6 bAlyvorov pév yap TO pedayxoAtKoy Trepitr@pa, TEoy S avrod Td xorades, 
modXrarAaowv & auhoiy ro vdatades, ib. IV 13 of yoANddyxou époe THY XoANY, 
of veppol rd odpov éemuomavra ib, Hipp. et Plat. p. 5386 K. Again speaking 
of the chyle, he says that, after its arrival in the liver, it throws off two 
secretions, yellow and black bile, and ascends, having now attained its 
ruddy hue, to the upper part of the liver, Us. Part. Iv 4. 

ad easdemque portas jecoris confluunt : this, taken by itself, would 
agree with Huxley’s account of the ‘portal system’ p. 56, ‘the blood is 
distributed throughout the liver from the vena portae, and thence it is 
conveyed by small veins which unite into a large trunk (the hepatic vein) 
opening into the inferior vena cava near the portal fissure’. 

ejus: sanguinis, hence Hippocrates called the liver pifaois prcBav 
(Galen Hipp. et Plat. p. 200 K.). 

vena cava: prey xowdn, called 7 peyadn by Arist., the great trunk vein, 
divided into superior and inferior as it runs into the heart from above or 
from below. Hippocrates ap. Gal. Hipp. et Plat. p. 532 K. compares it to 
the trunk of a tree which has its root in the liver and intestines. 

confectus jam coctusque: Madv. F%n. 1 64 proposed concoctus, but 
Sch. (Opuse. 111 735) proved the correctness of the old reading by many 
exx. as above § 136 cocta atque confecta, Cels. Iv 5 qui nihil aliud concoquere 
possunt, bubulam coquunt, Plin. NV. H. xxix 1. He remarks that it is not 
uncommon with C. to omit the preposition in the second of a pair of com- 
pounds into which the same preposition enters, cf. Madv. “im. m1 36. 

a corde distribuitur : The heart was the origin of the veins and blood 
according to Plato Zim. 70 dupa rdv prcBav kal mynynv rod mepipepopevov 
kata Tavta Ta pedn ocpodpos aiparos, and Arist. Part. An. 11 9 apyn trav 
prcBav 7 kapdia, ib. 1 1 § 22 eyes €v avrn thy Svvayww thy Snurovpyotcay To 
aiza mpetnv. The followers of Hippocrates on the contrary asserted that 
the blood originated in the liver and was only distributed from the heart. 
Galen argues in favour of this view Hipp. et Plat. p. 531. 

§ 138. illa explicetur fabrica—nam: so yap is used to explain the 
Demonstrative, Thuc. 13 dndot dé pou cat rode TOY Tadao dobeverav...7pd 
yap tov Tpatkay ovdev daiverar kown épyacauern. [Cf. Ac. 11 107, Div. 1 80 
cited in Mady. Gr. § 439 obs. 2. R.] 

ab spiritu : ‘the mere act of inspiration’; for constr. cf. above § 92 con- 
Jlagrare ab ardoribus. 

contagione : cf. Div. 11 58 fluvium fluxisse sanguine (nuntiatum est)... 
sed decoloratio quaedam ex aliqua contagione terrena potest sanguint similis 
e8se. 

ventriculum cordis: kota THs Kapdias of Arist. The functions of the 
ventricles are thus described by Huxley p. 55: the contraction of the right 
auricle drives the blood which it contains into the right ventricle ; the 
ventricle then contracts and forces it into the pulmonary artery ; from hence 
it passes into the capillaries of the lungs. After being thus aerated it 
returns by the four pulmonary veins to the left auricle ; and the contraction 
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of the left auricle drives it into the left ventricle, from whence it passes 
into the aorta, and is carried through its branches into all parts of the 
body. The ancients believed that the right ventricle, called by them 
aivatixy, supplied the veins with the blood which it received from the 
vena cava; and that the left ventricle, called avevparixyn, supplied the 
arteries with the air received from the lungs (Galen Us. Part. v17). The 
course of the air is thus described by Theodoret Prov. p. 514 Sch. 6 mvev- 
pov dud Ths Tpaxelas aptnpias (cf. above § 136) 7d Kabapdy eEwOev Séxerat 
mvedpa, Sta O€ THs elas (the pulmonary artery) rodto maparépret TH evovipo 
THs KapOlas KolNia K.T.A. 

spiritus per arterias: see nn. on §§ 24 and 136. According to Sprengel 
(I p. 491) Praxagoras (fl. 300 B.c.) first noticed the distinction between 
arteries and veins; in the genuine works of Arist. both are confounded 
under the name Pdr¢Bes. The reason why it was thought that they con- 
tained air was that after death they were found empty while the veins 
were filled with the returning blood. Galen, while explaining the stronger 
texture of the arteries as compared with the veins, from the supposed fact 
that the former were intended as channels for varying amounts of air, 
while the latter had only to convey a uniform amount of blood, still held 
that there was a certain proportion of highly rarefied blood in the arteries, 
and of condensed air in the veins (Us. Part. v1 10, and 16). It was not 
till 1630 a.p. that the true doctrine of the circulation of the blood was 
discovered by Harvey. 

[utraeque: ‘each set’, ie. venae and arteriae, cf. quasque 1 78n. and 
utrorumque below § 154. R.] 

artificiosi: cf. § 57 and § 145. 


Cd (8). £B. im the framework and erect position of the body. 
§$ 139, 140. 


§ 139. subjecta corpori—actionem: ‘the bones, which are the 
framework of the body, are wonderfully connected in a manner which is 
both fitted to secure stability, and suitable for ending the joints and for 
allowing of movement and all kinds of bodily action’. We find aptus 
joined with accommodatus in Fin. Iv 46 initia apta et acconmmodata ad 
naturam, Off. 1 100, 142. I was disposed to follow Heind. in reading 
jingendos (‘for shaping the joints’), but the passage cited below from 
Celsus seems to show that finiendos is right. Mr Roby adds ‘properly it 
ought to be said that the bones are shaped at the ends to make good joints ; 
Cicero says the joints are suited to end the bones’. 

commissuras: ‘articulations’ cf. below § 150 digitorum commissuras 
[and Celsus vir 1 (p. 327 Teub.) egnorari non oportet plurima ossa in 
cartilaginem desinere, nullum articulum non sic finiri. ' Neque enim aut 
movert posset, nisi laevi inniteretur, aut cum carne nervisque conjungi, nist 
ea media quaedam materia committeret. From this it would appear that 
commissura rust mean the cartilaginous covering of the joint. R.] 
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nervos eorumque implicationem: ‘the ramification of the nerves’ 
(including no doubt both tendons and nerves properly so called). For 
constr. cf. 1 29 ¢magines earumque circumitus. 

a quibus continentur: cf. Draeg. 230 and above § 134 ab ws ex- 
tenuatur. [There is here a special reason for the preposition : guibus con- 
tinentur might mean ‘of which they are composed’; a quibus is ‘by which 
they are kept in place’. Celsus however l.c. has the simple ablative with 
this meaning, nervis et cartilagine continentur. R.] 

nervi...sicut venae a corde tractae: for the attraction of the Part. 
into the gender of the subordinate subject, cf. Brut. 262 omni ornatu 
orationis tamquam veste detracta, Nep. Them. 7 ilorum urbem ut propugna- 
culum oppositum esse barbaris, Liv. 1 21 castra, non urbem positam in medio 
crediderant ; and the Gr. use with ody domep, as in Gorg. 522 moda vpas kat 
kaka Ode eipyactat...dupqv dvaykater, ovx @oTep eyd...vuas evdxovry. For 
the subject matter see Arist. H. A. 111 5 p. 515 7 pev apxn Tay vevpov ear 
ék Ths Kapdlas’ Kal yap ev aith n Kapdia exer vedpa ev TH peyloTn KoLNiq, Kal 7) 
Kadoupevn dopty vevpodns €oti prey, especially its extremities, dkowWa yap 
€ot. kal Tdow exer ToLAUTNY Olay TEp TA VEepa 7] TeAEUTG TMpOS Tas KayTas TOV 
éoray, and again a little below mavra ta dora ovvdédera vevpos. It is 
plain that Aristotle here means sinews by vedpa, but in Gen. An. v 2 we 
read of mépot rév aicOntnpiov amravroyv (i.e. the proper nerves) reivovot mpos 
rnv kapdiav, Juvent. c. 3 cited by Trend. Anim. p. 397 n. Galen is therefore 
not ‘guilty of error’ (as Lewes says Arist. p. 168) ‘in attributing to Aristotle 
the absurdity of deriving all the nerves from the heart’. Sprengel 1 534 
speaks of Herophilus (fl. about 300 B.c.) as the first who derived the nerves 
from the brain and spinal marrow, and distinguished between nerves of 
motion and sensation, see above § 128 n. Galen (Hipp. et Plat. p. 187 K.) 
attributes to Hippocrates right views as to the origin of the nerves and 
severely condemns Arist. and Praxagoras for deserting his opinions. It 
seems this question was connected with that of the seat of the nyepuovikoy, 
thus in p. 649 Galen states as axiomatic principles (1) dmov trav veipor 7 
apxn, evtavda Kat TO Tis Wuyis jyepovxoy, and (2) 7 dpx7) TaV vevpwy ev TO 
éyxepado. The Stoics maintained that the heart was the seat of the 
nyepourxov (Zeller tv p. 197 foll.). 

in corpus omne ducuntur: this was denied by Arist. H. A. 11 5 ovk 
€OTL TuVEXTIS 4 TOV velpov vats amd pas apyjs Gomep ai PrcBes. A 
general view of the true nervous system is given in Mivart’s Anatomy 
p. 400. 

Ch. tv § 140. ad hance providentiam=ad haec quae de providentia 
dixt Sch. 

a dis: these words are considered spurious by recent edd. but, I think, 
they are almost required with ¢tributae sint. Keeping these, I retain the 
Ms reading qui at the beginning of the following clause and adopt Heind.’s 
emendation constituerunt (corresponding to dvéornoay in the passage cited 
from Xenophon below) for constitwt. The abbreviation of the Plur. would 
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be easily mistaken for the Sing. and the Sing. dews might naturally suggest 
itself to the Christian scribe. Perhaps also the awkward use of deorwn, 
instead of sui, may have facilitated the corruption. 

primum : this prepares the way for sensus autem below. 

erectos: cf. Xen. Mem. 14 § 11 ézet ovk oles hpovrifew (Geovs avOparrav) ; 
ol mpaOTov pev povov Tav Cawv avOpwrov dpbov dvéctnoay’ 7 dé cpOorns Kal 
mpoopay mActov moet SvvacOa kai Ta UmepOev paddov Geacba, Plat. Tim. 90 
mpos THY ev ovpav@ Evyyéveray aro ys nas atpew ws dvras duTov ovK eyyevov 
add’ ovpanoy, Arist. P. A. IV 10 (6 dvOpwros) dpOds éort povoy trav (dav 
dia ro THY hvow avrod Kal THY ovciay eivar Oeiav* epyov S€é Tod Oevorarov 
TO voev Kat ppoveiv’ roto & ov padiov moddov Tov avabev emikerpevov TA- 
patos foll., 2b. 11 10, Cic. Leg. 126 nam cum ceteras animantes abjecisset ad 
pastum, solum hominem erexit (natura) ad caelique quasi cognationis domi- 
cilvique pristini conspectum excitavit, tum speciem ita formavit oris ut in ea 
penitus reconditos mores effingeret, Ov. Met. 1 85 os homini sublime dedit 
caelumque tueri jussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus, Seneca Ep. 94 § 56 
(natura) vultus nostros ereait in caelum et quicquid magnificum mirumque 
fecerat vidert a suspicientibus voluit, Epict. Diss. 1 6 § 19 tov avOperov 
Oearny eionyayev avTov Te Kal Tov epywv avTov, Kal od povoy Beaty adda Kat 
eEnyntnv avrov, Plut. S.V.V. p. 550 with Wyttenbach’s n., Min. F. ¢. 17, 
Lact. vir 5, Mayor on Juv. xv 147, Sen. Zp. 65 § 20, V.Q.V15§3. Galen 
on the contrary says (Us. Part. 111 3) ‘those who believe man to have been 
made erect in order that he might look up to heaven and say dvravyéo 
mpos "Odvuprov atapBnrowst mpoowmois can never have seen the fish called 
uranoscopus, not to mention various birds, which are much better adapted 
for looking up than man. The true upward looking, as Plato said, is to 
fix the mental eye on that which really exists’. 

ut deorum cognitionem capere possent: so Lact. Jnst. 11 3, mI 9 
solus sapientia instructus est (homo) ut religionem solus intellegat: et haec 
est hominum atque mutorum vel praecipua vel sola distantia: but this is 
denied by Celsus, ap. Orig. Iv 88 ‘birds are able to foretell the future, 
which is a sign that they are dearer to the Gods, édkedavrav dé oddév evopKo- 
Tepov ovde mpos Ta Oeia miororepoy eivar Soxei, mavtTws SOymov Site yyroow 
avTov €xovow, ib. 96 wodda tav (dav avrimoeicba Oeias évvoias, 97 od 
povov copeorepa adda kai Geopir€oTepa, 98 cvocBearepous eivar Tovs meAapyous 
Tov avOparav. | 

sunt enim ex terra: I explain this by Twsc. 1 42 corpora nostra 
terreno principrorum genere confecta, not, as Sch., by a reference to spectatores 
following. | 


Cd (8). y. Providence shown in the organs of sense. S§ 140—146. 


nuntii rerum: cf. Tusc. 1 46 quae numquam quinque nuntiis animus 
cognosceret, nisi is omnium judex solus esset, and above I 70. 

tamquam in arce: so Plato (Zim. 70 A) speaks of the head as the 
acropolis of the body, in which the sovereign reason has its seat. On the 
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other hand Galen (Hipp. et Plat. p. 230 K.), arguing against fanciful a priort 
assumptions, ‘we are not to assume that the ruling principle must reside 
in the heart because it is in the centre of the chest, nor dru xcaOamep év 
dxporroAe TH Kepadry Sixny peyadrou Baaidéws o eyxépados ipurar, dua TovTo 
e& dvaykns 7 THs Wuyns apxn Kata adrov eote’ foll. cf. Zusc. 1 20. 

tamquam speculatores: Theodoret elaborates the comparison Prov. 
III p. 525 Sch. ees) eee rH Hpovpapy@ v@ xatackoToy Ta Te TohepLa Kal TA 
pitta mpoopdvtev x.t.Ar. 

§ 141. in sublime: cf. n. on § 44. . 

sursum : used in the rare sense, of position distinguished from motion, 
cf. Varro 2. R.16 $3 qui colunt sursum magis hieme laborant. 

potionis judicium magnum earum est: ‘they are greatly concerned 
in testing foods’. For the combination of the Objective and Subjective 
Genitives see § 145 guarum judicium est oculorum, § 156 omnium rerum 
hominum est usus: for the thought § 146 aurium est jyudicium, Orator 60, 
150 aurium superbum judicium, 164, Orat. 111 221 foll. in ore dominatus est 
omnis oculorum...quare oculorum est magna moderatio. 

vicinitatem oris secutae sunt: ‘been placed near’, ‘drawn to the 
neighbourhood of the mouth’, cf. Leg. 1 3 amoenitatem hane sequor ‘I am 
attracted to’. 

gustatus: here used for the organ, below § 158 for the actual taste. 
The palate was commonly supposed to be the organ of taste, see above 
§ 48; Lactantius on the contrary says (Opif. 10) fallitur quisquis hune 
sensum palato imesse arbitratur: lingua est enim qua sapores sentiuntur, 
nec tamen tota, but only where it gets thinner towards the sides. Xenophon 
also makes the tongue the organ Jem.14. Aristotle goes into further 
refinements H. A.111 16 aio Onrixdy xvod yA@rra’ 7 8 alaOnors ev TO akpo, 
and he distinguishes between the more intellectual pleasure of the con- 
noisseur and the grosser pleasure which the glutton finds in the mere act 
of swallowing, 7 pev yap yAérra tev xupadv rovet THY alcOnow, Trav Se 
edeoTav ev TH Kabdd@ 7 HdSoVN, KaTaTWopévaY yap aicOavovta TdY uTapav 
kat Gepuav Kat Tov GAdAwv TeV TowovTwv. Compare the wish of Philoxenus 
(Lth. Hud. Wt 2) rév mepi ro yevorov ob wept macay Oovny emronra Ta 
Onpia, ov dowv TO Gkp@ THs yAdtrns 7 aicOno.s, GAN dowry Te dpvyye’ 
Kal €otkev aby pmaddov 7) yevoet TO Tabos’ O10 of dWopdyor ovK evxovTaL THY 
yorrav €xew pakpay adda tov ddpvyya yepavov, domep BircEevos. Pliny 
seems to have misunderstood this V. H. x1 65. Huxley’s account of the 
matter is as follows ‘the organ of the sense of taste is the mucous mem- 
brane which covers the tongue, especially its back part, and the hinder 
part of the palate’. 

qui sentire deberet : I follow the mss with Allen, translating ‘since it 


was intended to distinguish flavours’. The tense refers to the first 
creation of man, like secutae in the previous sentence and habebat above 
S$ 123 
\ ao. 


habitat: cf. Plin. V. A. x1 54 in oculis animus habitat. 
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esculentis: cf. Scaevola’s definition of penus ap. Gell. 1v 1 §17 penus 
est quod esculentum aut potulentum est. 

aequabiliter : uniformly, as opposed to special organs, but not of 
course to the same degree; so Arist. P. A. 11 8 the aiaOnrnpiov adjs is 
the capé itself. 

omnes minimos: cf. n. on 1 67 omnibus minimis, Fin. Vv 88 nec ullo 
minimo momento, Q. Fr. ut 1 § 3 omnia minima maxima ad Caesarem mitti 
— scvebam. 

appulsus: cf. 1 24 sols appulsu, Div. 1 64 deorum appulsu hominis 
somniare. I should have expected possemus to follow rather than 
possimus. 

quae profluentia taetri essent aliquid habitura: ‘the drains which 
(lit. that which as it drained away) must otherwise have been somewhat 
offensive’. Cf. Xen. Mem. 1 4 § 6 eel ra droxwpotvra dvayeph, aroaTtpéyat 
TOS TOUT@Y OxETOUS Kal ameveyKely 7 SuVATOY TPOTeTATH amo THY aicOnoewy (ov 
doxet vot Kat TOOE Tpovoias Epyor ;) 

amandavit : ‘banished them’ cf. pro Scauro 42 Sardi non deducti in 
Sardiniam sed amandati. Allen cites Varro Prom. (fr. 430 Biicheler) 
retrumenta cibi qua exirent per posticum vallem fect. 

Ch. tvir § 142. sollertiam persequi: we find persequor often used 
with an accusative expressive of quality in the sense ‘to imitate’ or 
‘aim at’, e.g. Orator 57, 67 poeta virtutes oratoris persequitur, ib. 102 (‘in 
the speech pro Leg. Manil.’) ornandi copiam persecuti sumus, Ac. I 74 
tromam alterius persequi, Hin. V 64; here apparently it means ‘to carry 
through’, ‘to exhibit in detail’. 

quae primum...quas primum: the first opposition is that of the eye to 
the other senses (auditus autem in § 144), the second that of the transpa- 
rency to the firmness of the cornea (firmas autem). That the first opposi- 
tion is, as | have stated, and not that of membranis to lubricos (as Sch.), 
is probable both from the position of oculos and from the parallel in § 145. 
As we have there primum enim oculr...auriumque item... nariumque item, so 
here primum oculos...auditus autem...similiter nares...gustatus, cf. Madv. 
on Fin. 1 17. On the eye see Galen Us. Part. bk. x, Ambros. Hex. v1 58 
foll., Lact. Op. 8. 

ut continerentur : sc. oculz understood from the agent of the Passive 
cernt. The humours and the crystalline lens are kept in their place by the 
cornea, cf. Cels. vit 7 (oculus) summas habet duas tunicas, ex quibus superior 
a Graecis KeparoeOns vocatur, Plin. NV. H. x1 54 tenuibus multisque mem- 
branis eos natura composuit, callosis contra frigora caloresque in eaxtimo 
— tunicis, quas subinde purificant lacrimationum salivis, lubricos propter incur- 
santia et mobiles ; media eorum cornua fenestravit pupilla ; Serv. ad Aen. v1 
894 oculi cornet sunt et durrores ceteris membris; nam frigus non sentiunt, 
sicut etiam Cicero diait in libris de Natura Deorum. 

sed lubricos: cf. for use of sed § 66 sed Junonem. 

declinarent: neut. as in I 69. 
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aciesque : the gue here has the force of porro, as in § 145 omnisque 
sensus. Actes ‘the point of the eye’ is used for pupula by Lucr. 11 
408—414. 

pupula: from pupa=kopy. Cf. Plat. Ale. I p. 133 evvevonkas obvy ort 
Tov euBd€rovros eis Tov opOapov TO mpdcemov eudaivera ev TH TOU KaTaV- 
Tikpv Oe, Gorep ev Katontpe, O dy Kal Kopnyv Kadovpev, Eidodov by Tod 
euSr€rovros ; 

mollissimae tactu—aptissime factae sunt: Heind.’s addition sunt 
seems to me necessary. Even then the sentence is awkward, as well as 
inharmonious from the recurrence of sounds. 


providit : sc. natura, understood with some difficulty after the inter- 
vening clauses, [but assisted by factae in the line before. R.]. 


_§ 143. palpebrae: cf. Xen. Mem. 1 4 (Is not this also a sign of provi- 
dential care) ro érel dobevns pév eorw 7 dis, Brehapots adtiy Ouvpaca, 4, 
Orav pev avtn xpnoOai ru S€n, avarreravyuTa, ev S€ TO Umve ovykdelera; os & 
av pnde avewor BAartTwow, nOwov Brepapidas (eyelashes) eupdoau oppvor re 
droyeodoa (fr. yetrov ‘ penthouse’) ra vrep rev opudrov, os pnd 6 eK THs 
keadns idpds xaxoupyn, Arist. P. A. 1115 ai & odpves kai ai Brepapides ap- 
porepat BonOeias Xap elow, al nos a ee TOY KaTaBawovTav typav, OTes 
er ay olov aroyeia@pa TOY amo THs Kepadfjs helen ai O€ BAedapides 
TOY mpos Ta éppara mpoomenrovT ay évexev, oiov Ta xapaxapara (cf. vallo 
pulor um) ToLovat TLVES T™po TOV Epymarav. 

vallo: ‘a palisade made by the stocks of young trees with their lateral 
branches shortened and sharpened at the point so as to form a sort of 
chevaux de frise, usually planted by the Greeks and Romans on the outer 
edge of the mound of earth (agger) thrown up as a rampart round their 
camps’ Rich Compunion &c. ; cf. Senect. 51 (the corn) contra avium morsus 
munitur vallo aristarum. Similarly Theodoret (Prov. 111 p. 525 Schulze) 
compares the eyelashes to dcpara xai BéAn and shortly afterwards to stakes 
(oxoXdoras), and illustrates their use by the bearded wheat which is pro- 
tected from the birds by its bristles. 


quibus—quiescerent: the general sense is as follows, ‘the eyelids . 
are guarded with a chevaus de frise of hairs, both to repel anything 
which might impinge upon the eyes when open, and as it were to tuck 
them in when closed in sleep’, but this is expressed with extreme awk- 
wardness. Even assuming with Brieger (Bettrige zur Kritik d. Cicero, 
Posen 1873) that ut gui is a corruption arising out of the repetition of the 
last syllable of znvoluti and the first of gurescerent, we have still the 
ablatives coniventibus and oculis, where we ought to have the subject of the 
verb guiescerent. Sch. thinks an original coniventes has been assimilated to 
apertis by the scribes, and that oculis is repeated instead of zs, as we have 
in terris § 25; Brieger supposes that the original had nobis coniventibus ; 
and, if we are required to make sense of the passage, as it stands, (after 
omitting wt gur) I think we must, at any rate in thought, supply nobis. 
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tamquam involuti: ‘as though muffled up’ (with blankets), cf. capite 
involuto. 

latent utiliter: the adverb is equivalent to quod utile est, cf. § 70 
creduntur stultissime. 

ab inferiore parte tutantur subjectae : ‘ protect it on the under side, 
lying below it’. 

leniterque eminentes: this reading is confirmed by Lact. Opif. 10 
inferius quoque genarum non indecens tumor in similitudinem collium leniter 
exsurgens ab omni parte oculos efficit tutiores, but I see no objection to the 
leviter of mss, for which we may compare Div. 1 30 leviter a summo in- 
flecum bacillum. The latter adverb would refer to the total height, the 
former to the gradual slope. 

quasi murus: cf. Lact. Opif. 10 ex superciliorum confinio nasus exoriens 
et veluti aequalt porrectus jugo utramque aciem et discernit et muntt. 

§ 144. ne quid intrare possit, si simplex pateret: an abbreviated 
expression for possit, quod fiert posset, si: cf. below § 149 encredibile est st, 
Tusc. 1 116 ne posset agnosci, si esset regio ornatu; R. P. 11 32 quod erat in 
Romulo probatum, Romani vulgare noluerunt, si hoc et alteri facile tribuere- 
tur; Invent. 1 123 auxilia quaedam in oppidum recepit ne ab hostibus 
opprimerentur, si foris essent ; and the singular confusion in Thue. 1 40 cares 
py Tots SeEapevos, ei Tappovovrot, woAepov avr elpnyns woujnoee Where the 
meaning, to be fully stated requires the insertion of 6mep ov moumoovor 
before ei, see Arnold’s n. 

bestiola: so Pliny of a spider (V. H. xvitt 44), but his generic word 
for insects is insecta (€vropa), cf. xI 1 jure omnia insecta appellata ab 
incisuris, quae nunc cervicum loco, nunc pectorum atque alvi, separant 
membra. 

sordibus aurium: the first use of the wax is to lubricate the inner 
passages of the ear. The Lng. Cycl. however gives the same reason for it as 
C. Celsus says (VI 7 § 9) that nevertheless animals find their way into 
the ear, and describes how they may be extracted. Ambrose (Hex. vi 62) 
supposed that the wax made the ear more tenacious of sound. 

visco: Pliny (V. H. xv1 94 § 248) after describing how this is made 
from the berries of the misletoe, adds hoc est viscum pennis avium tactu 
ligandis ; oleo subactum cum libeat insidias moliri. 

ne adjectae voces laberentur atque errarent: ‘lest the sounds that 
strike the ear should slip off and be lost’. 

introitus cum flexibus =/lexwosos, cf. § 14 praeter naturam portentis n. 

his naturis: ‘substances of this nature’, viz. horny and sinuous ; 
Tusc. 1 60 after wmidum, flabile, igneum we read his enim in naturis, see 
Madv. on omnium naturarum Fin. Iv 32. 

in fidibus testudine resonatur: /fides is a general term for any 
stringed instrument ; that referred to here is the chelys or testudo, which is | 
a lyre with a sounding board added (yayaévov Luc. Dial. Deor. vit 4, where 
see Hemsterhuis). It was called testudo, because Mercury was fabled to 
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have made the first instrument out of the shell of a tortoise, and the form 
of the sounding board was frequently imitated from this, but the material 
was commonly of horn, cf. notes and Schol. on Arist. Ran. 233 (ddvakos) ov 
vrodvpiov Tpépwo, Where Eustathius says ro madawy dvti rod Képaros vmeri- 
Gevro kdXapov Tais Avpas : Schneider Lel. Phys. 1p. 175 cites Aristot. Audib. 
22 ra yadkela kal TA Képata GUMNYOUYTA TroLEl TOS ard TaY dpyavev POdyyovs 
cadeorépous, ib. 31,32, 36 mord S€ kal 7 dmtnors (boiling) rav Kepdrey cupBdar- 
herae mpds evhoviay: Vitr. V 3 organa in aeneis laminis aut corners echers 
ad chordarum sonitus claritatem perficiuntur. In Tibull. 11 4 1. 37 (lyra) 
fulgens testudine et auro, it is probable that tortoiseshell was used only for 
the purpose of ornament. In Arist. de Anim. 11 8 § 6 we find the ear 
compared to horn, onpetov rod dkovew 7) py, TO Hew alel TO ovs WoTEP TO 
képas. See further on § 149 nares cornibus similes ws qui ad nervos resonant 
in cantibus. 

ex tortuosis locis et inclusis: Arist. An. 11 8 Wodov moet doa deta 
Kal KotAa, 0 pev xaAkos, OTe Aetos’ Ta dé Kotha TH avakacet TOANAS TroLEet TANYAS 
peTa THY TpwoTny, aSvvarovvros e€ehGetv TOU KunOevros. C.’8 account agrees 
with Miiller’s (Phys. of the Senses p. 1276 tr.) as far as the outer ear is con- 
cerned, ‘which partly reflects and partly condenses the sonorous vibrations 
and conducts them to the auditcry passage ; this latter transmits them, 
by the air in the tube immediately to the membrana tympani, and prevents 
them from being dispersed ; and lastly the air inclosed in the tube, like all 
insulated masses of air, increases the intensity of sounds by resonance’ 
(abbreviated). But Cicero has nothing to say as to the inner mechanism 
of the ear. 

$145. umorem: a more sensible account than that of Lactantius 
(Opif. 10) and Ambrose (Hex. v1 63), ut per ejus (nasi) cavernas purgamenta 
cerebri defluant. 

omnisque sensus hominum antecellit: on que cf. § 142 aciesque. 
Aristotle gives a truer view of the comparative excellence of the senses of 
different animals (Anim. 11 9) e.g. of smell, rv alcOnow rattny odK exyopuev 
axpy37 adda xelpw ToAAaY (dor, havros yap dvOpwros dopara, and again ép 
pev tais adAas (aicOnoect) eiwerar ToAA@Y TOY Cdwv, Kara Oe THY any 
(including taste) roAA@ Tov arrov Siahepovrws akpiBot 61d kat Pporiperaroy 
€ote Tov (aor, cf. Plin. V. H. x § 191 ex sensibus ante cetera homini tactus, 
dein gustatus: reliquis superatur a multis. Aquilae clarius cernunt, vultures 
sagacius odorantur, liquidius audiunt talpae obrutae terra; Sen. Hp. 76 § 9. 

antecellit: used with the Dat. by Cic., with the Acc. by Plin. Tac. 
Seneca. For the Abl. of measure multo see Madv. § 270 obs. 2. 

Ch. Lvut. quarum judicium est: cf. above § i41. 

fictis caelatisque formis: ‘in moulded and graven forms’. On jfingo 
seer 71 n. It was also used vaguely to include the art of statuary in 
general (as in Orat. U1 26 una fingendi est ars in qua praestantes fuerunt 
Myro,Polyclitus Lysippus), for which the more exact term was scalpo (see 
below § 150) or sculpo (Acad. 11101). Caelatura is the Greek ropevrcxn, 
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on which see Miiller’s Anc. Art § 311. [According to Marquardt Priv. 
Alt. p. 665", it included the embossing and beating as well as the engraving 
of metals, cf. Quintil. 11 21 § 9 caelatura auro argento aere ferro opera 
eficit: nam sculptura etiam lignum, ebur, marmor, vitrum, gemmas com- 
plectitur. R.] 

cernunt subtilius: have a finer perception than animals. 

colorum enim et figurarum venustatem: I read enim instead of the 
etiam of mss. Cicero has just been speaking of painting and statuary as 
arts which come within the province of the eye, and he now proceeds to 
explain how this is, because form and colour are the natural objects of 
sight. With etiam we have merely an inane repetition. The corruption 
would easily arise from the preceding etiam. I also omit tum after figu- 
rarum in common with most edd.; Mu., who retains twm, supposes some 
words lost before it. By ordinem in reference to colour, we must probably 
understand the arrangement and gradation of colours, what Pliny calls 
‘harmoge’, N. H. xxxv 11 § 29. 

decentiam : ‘propriety’, a translation of evmpémea (Sch.). It is used 
with a reference to graceful movements, Orat. 111 200 quem ad modum qui 
utuntur palaestra non solum sibi vitandi aut feriendi rationem esse haben- 
dam putant, sed etiam ut cum venustate moveantur ; sic verbis quidem ad 
aptum compositionem et decentiam, sententits vero ad gravitatem orationis 
utatur ; cf. Orator 228. 

iratum propitium: on the grouping of adjectives see Draeger § 359, 
1LbB. 

timidumque: I think que is intended to close the sentence, and that 
Ba. is right in bracketing cognoscunt, which was probably repeated from 
above. We have however not unfrequent exx. of awkward repetition in C. 
Cf. Mady. Pin. 1 41 accedit—accedere, Divin. 1 129 sentiunt quod quisque 
sentiat, Off. 1 8 sic definiunt ut definiant, Acad, 11 102 scripsit poetam cum 
scripsisset...scripsit...scriptum est; so diligunt below § 165, licebat Leg. 1 
65, videmus Fin. 11 110, diceret ib. Iv 47, dixerim Acad. 1 44, 

§ 146. artificiosum judicium : compare on the trained judgment of the 
connoisseur Acad. 11 20 adhibita vero exercitatione et arte, ut oculi pictura 
teneantur, aures cantibus, quis est quin cernat quanta vis sit in sensibus ? 
quam multa vident pictores in umbris et in eminentia (‘chiaroscuro’) quae nos 
non videmus! quam multa quae nos fugiunt in cantu, exaudiunt in eo 
genere exercitati! qui primo inflatu tibicinis Antiopam esse aiunt aut An- 
dromacham, cum id nos ne suspicemur quidem! nihil necesse est de gustatu 
et odoratu loqui, in quibus intellegentia, etst vitiosa, est guaedam tamen. In 
both passages C. omits to state that it is the action of reason which gives 
the human senses their superiority. 

vocis—tibiarum nervorumque cantibus: ‘vocal and instrumental 
music’, cf. below § 149 and T'use. 14 tm nervorum vocumque cantibus, Leg. 
11 388 i cavea (ludi) cantu fiant ac fidibus ac tibiis, R. P. 1 69 ut in 
fidibus aut tibuis atque ut in cantu ipso ac vocibus concentus est guidam 
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tenendus ex distinctis sonis, quem immutatum aut discrepantem aures eru- 
ditae ferre non possunt ; above § 89, and § 22 where cano is used of instru- 
mental music. 

intervalla: differences of pitch (d:aarnya), as in Tuse. 1 41 harmoniam 
ex intervallis sonorum nosse possumus. 

distinctio: Sch. translates ‘tonfarbe’, ‘timbre’. In Quintilian (see 
Bonnell’s /ndex) it is used for a break or pause, and so Hottinger (Cie. 
cl. p. 61) takes it here. Is it not rather ‘contrast’, the light and shade 
produced by varying loudness ? 

canorum—durum : Olivet translates ‘les claires, les sourdes, les douces, 
les aigres, les basses, les hautes, les flexibles, les rudes’; Kiihner ‘das 
Klangreiche und Dumpfe, das Weiche und Rauhe, das Tiefe und Hohe, 
das Geschmeidige und Harte’. 

canorum : clear, ringing, bell-like. It is used for blame Qf. 1 134 
(in conversation the voice should be) nec languens nec canora, which 
Holden translates ‘neither monotonous nor too much modulated’ (?); cf. 
Cato 28 canorum illud in voce splendescit etiam in senectute, translated by 
Reid ‘that resonance which the voice possesses actually gains brilliance in 
old age’. It is possible however that we ought to read candidum here, 
that being the technical opposite to fuscwm, as is shown in the next note. 

fuscum : ‘a thick, muffled voice’, So Sextus Emp. vi 41 speaking of 
the metaphorical terms employed in music, mentions some borrowed from 
the eye, domep haay twa (dun-coloured) kat péAawvay kai Nevejv havnv, and 
Arist. Top.115 p. 106 b, Audzb. 27 p. 802 a mapo kai Soxodor od yxelpous eitvat 
Tov NevK@Y ai Kadovpevar aal’ Tpbs yap Ta TAOn Kal Tas TpecBuTépas HALKias 
padhov dpporrovow ai tpayvrepar Kal puKxpov vmoovyKexupevat Kal pu) Alay 
€xovoa TO Aaurpov expavés, Galen Hipp. et Plat. p. 383 K. kdkwoly twa 
evdeixvuTa. THs pwvis Tov avOpamov' 7 yap opikpopevoy, 7) tpayipavoy th 
peAaudavoy k.r.d., Quint. x1 3 § 15 the voice differs in quantity or quality ; 
in quantity it may be either grandis or exiqua or intermediate ; gualitas 
magis varia est, nam est et candida et fusca, et plena et exilis, et levis et 
aspera, et contracta et fusa, et dura et fleaibilis, et clara et obtusa. Other 
epithets are given ib. §§ 32, 40. Speaking of the tone suited for pathos, 
he says (§ 170) orbos viduasque videas in ipsis funeribus canoro quodam 
modo proclamantes (showing the natural expression of grief). He etiam 
fusca illa vox qualem Cicero fuisse in Antonio dicit, mire faciet (the passage 
referred to is Brutus 141 vom permanens verum subrauca natura); Suet. 
Nero 20 quamquam exiguae vocis et fuscae, expressed by Xiphil. cited in 
note kat Bpayd Kai pédav dovnua: Plin. V. 7. xxvitt 16 (6) (Venere) vox 
revocatur cum e candida declinat in fuscum; cf. Dem. Phal. loc. 87, 
Suidas s.v. NevKdy, Aevkt Hovi 7 evjxoos, also under péya, Pollux Onom. 1 4. 
117, Camerarius Comm. Utr. Ling. pp. 168—170. 

nariumque et gustandi magna judicia sunt: I have omitted e¢ 
parte tangendi after gustandi with Orelli’s Cod. C. Ears, eyes, nose, taste, 
are the organs of connoisseurs and therefore naturally mentioned ; see the 
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parallel passage in Acad. 11 20 foll., where feeling is brought in after the 
other senses, as the connecting link between the body and the mind § 21 
animo jam haec tenemus comprehensa, non sensibus, and no allusion is made 
to the educated touch, say, of the fdicen. But a reader might think proper 
to add the 5th sense: if illiterate, he might write in the margin et parte 
tangendi ‘and with the organ of touch’, or as Sch. and Allen read after 
Dav. et pariter tangendi ‘and, no less, of touch’. Ba.’s reading arte tan- 
gendi in the sense of ‘pressing’ is certainly wrong. The only difficulty in 
omitting the words is that corporum lenocinia below might at first sight 
appear to correspond to touch, as waguenta and conditiones to smell and 
taste, but I think C. is not there confining himself to this clause, but 
giving general exx. of the misuse of the senses through luxury, and that it 
is the judicitum oculorum which is solicited by these lenocinia. 

gustandi: is a remarkable instance of the Gerund used in the Subjec- 
tive Gen. (gustatus judicat) and joined with a substantive. 

ad sensus perfruendos: wétor, fruor, fungor, potior were transitives 
in the older Latin, and could therefore be used in the Gerundive, see Madv. 
§ 421 obs. 2, Roby § 1874, and Cato 57 ad quem fruendum, Off. 1 25 ad 
perfruendas voluptates, ib. 11 41 justitiae fruendae causa, ib. § 87 de utenda 
pecunia, Tusc. Ut 15 ad swum munus fungendum. 

quo processerint : ‘to what lengths they have run’, cf. Sall. Jug. 5 eo 
vecordiae processit ut. 

conditiones: ‘sauces’. _ lenocinia: ‘meretricious adornments of the 
person’; sometimes used in a good sense by later writers, of that which 
sets off anything, e.g. Sen. Ben. 1 11 13 lenocinium est muneris antecedens 
metus. The three instances of luxury here named would all come under 
the Platonic coXakeutixn. 


Cd(8). 6. Providence shown in the gift of reason (oyos évéd.a- 
Geros). §§ 147, 148. 


Ch. nix § 147. dum disputarem—vellem: ‘I could have wished 
that, during my argument, your eloquence were given me’. The cor- 
rection vellem is I think absolutely needed: the mood and tense of dis- 
putarem must be explained as attracted to it, cf. § 2 n. 


illa: as usual, of what follows. quanta intellegentia—compre- 
hensio : ‘ what keen perception, what a power of bringing together and 
seeing in one view premisses and consequences!’ Cf tn. v 26 ut jam 


liceat una comprehensione omnia complecti, non dubitantemque dicere omnem 
naturam esse conservatricem sui; ib. IV 55 consequentibus vestris sublatis, 
prima tolluntur. Comprehendo means not only to grasp one thing firmly 
(=xatadauBavw), but to hold together a number of things at once (=ova- 
Aap Bave). ; 

rerum : used here of abstract ideas, as above cpsis rebus, and below qut- 
busque rebus, singulas res. That this was its original force is probable from 
its connexion with reor, cf. the Eng. thing and think, 
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ex quo: this refers generally to what precedes, the greatness of man’s 
understanding. The second ex quo refers to reasoning by definitions and 
syllogisms. . 

videlicet: if the text is correct, I think we must take this in its 
original sense=videre licet, as in Plautus and Lucretius (so we find sezlicet 
followed by Acc. c. Inf. in Sallust Jug. 102 § 9, Hist. fr. 51 § 5), or it 
would be easy to make this slight correction. Otherwise I should prefer 
to insert some word like judicamus before it, with Vahlen : I do not think 
concludimus suits efictatur, and there is no justification here for idque in 
the sense of kai ratra. 

ex quibusque: pl. because a single conclusion may depend on many 
arguments. 

circumscripte: cf. Orat. 1 189 est enim definitio rerum earum quae sunt 
cjus rev propriae, quam definire volumus, brevis et circumscripta quaedam 
explicatio, where Wilkins translates it ‘strictly imited’. This sense is not 
to be confused (as by L. and 8.) with that in which it is applied to a 
rounded period, as in Orator 204, 221. 

ex quo scientia: Acad. 1 32 (the Old Academy) seventiam nus- 
quam esse censebat nist ir animi notionibus atque rationibus, qua de 
causa definitiones rerum probabant ; ib. § 41 ad haec quae visa sunt et quasi 
accepta sensibus assensionem jungit animorum,;...quod autem erat sensu com- 
prehensum,...si ita erat comprehensum, ut convelli ratione non posset, scientiam 
(appellabat Zeno). 

quam vim habeat: followed in mss by qualis sit. Allen inserts 
et, comparing Devin. 1 9 id, si placet, videamus, quam habeat vim et quale 
sit. 

illa sunt: for the Pl. see 120 dla palmaria n. 

ea quae extra sunt: ‘the external world’, here almost equivalent to 
‘objective truth’, cf. de. 1 76 Cyrenaicit negant esse quicquam quod cerni 
possit extrinsecus, ea se sola percipere quae tactu intimo sentiant. Not only 
ratiocination is trustworthy, but also the combination of sensation and 
reason, by which we apprehend the outer world, cf. Ac. 1 19 foll., where 
each is proved separately : the Academic disputant attacks sensation in 
11 79, dialectic in 11 91 foll. 

§ 148. ex quibus collatis inter se artes efficimus: cf. Ac. 11 22 ars 
vero quae potest esse nist quae non ex una aut duabus, sed ex multis animi 
perceptionibus constat ? Fin. 1 18 (artes constant) ex cognitionibus, where 
Madv. cites the Stoic definition réyynv eivat ovornpa ex KatadnWewv ovy- 
yeyupvacpevey (Sext. P. H. 111 188). 

partim ad usum...partim ad oblectationem: see below § 150, 
Bywater J. of Phil. vir p. 85, who refers to the Aristotelian distinction 
between arts mpos xphow and mpos dSiaywyny, cf. Metaph.1 1p. 981 a yiverac 
TéXYN OTAaV EK TOAAMY THS eprrerpias evvonuatoy pia KAaOOAOV yevynTaL TEpL TOY 
Opotov vroAnyes, and a little below mAetovear evpirKopev@v TEXVOY Kal TOV LEV 
mpos Tavaykata Tov d€ tps Siaywyny ovcev with Bonitz’s n. 

M. C. Il. 1S 
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Cd (8). «€ Providence shown in the gift of speech (hoyos rpodopt- 
kos) and the wondrous mechanism of the vocal organs. §S§ 148, 149. 


domina rerum: cf. Orat. 1 30—35, 202, 11 35. 

ut vos soletis dicere: cf. §§ 1 and 168, where Cotta is described as 
Academic and Orator in one. 

quae ignoramus: on the Ind. after Rel. in Infinitival subordination, 
see Madv. § 369 obs. 1. 

iracundias : ‘outbursts of passion’, see on Pl. of Abstracts § 98 n. 

a vitaimmani segregavit: cf. Orat. 1 33 quae vis alia (than eloquence) 
potuit aut dispersos homines unum tn locum congregare aut a fera agrestique 
vita ad hunc humanum cultum deducere? Leg. 1 62. In Tuse. v 5 the 
beginning of civilization is attributed to philosophy instead of eloquence, 
tu (philosophia) dissipatos homines in societatem vitae convocasti : cf. Seat. 91 
where this is assumed to be the general belief: but in De Znvent. 1 2 it is 
argued that both eloquence and wisdom were needed to effect the change ; 
either by itself would have been useless, if not mischievous. A comparison 
with Seneca Lp. 90 shows that this theory of civilization was maintained 
by Posidonius. See below § 150. 

§ 149. incredibile est si attenderis: the correction s? for nisi was 
proposed first by Kindervater and then by Mady. and has been generally 
adopted. With it the meaning is ‘if you closely attend, it is wonderful 
how great is the skill displayed by nature’. The other reading assigns to 
ineredibilis its literal force of viv credas, a sense in which it is never used 
by C., thus ‘you would never believe, unless you paid close attention to the 
subject, the skill shown by nature’. As sz is a little obscure and elliptical, 
it was easily liable to corruption ; we have to supply some such phrase as 
ut tibi videbitur before it (cf. the use of sz § 144 n., and § 167n.). 

arteria: cf. § 136 n. 

principium a mente ducens: cf. Plac. Phil. Iv 19 Mdrov rhv horny 
opiverar mvedpa Sid GTOpatos ard diavoias nypévov (See the Sophista 163 £); ib. 
21 ‘the Stoics distinguish seven faculties of the soul or nyepovixoy, viz. the 
five senses, TO oreppa Kal THY dovnv, Which last they define as mvetpa dia- 
TeWov awd TOU HyEpovtKod péxpL Papvyyos Kal yAdrrns’, Galen (/ipp. Plat. 
p. 241, 251, 354 K.) finds fault with Zeno and Chrysippus for maintain- 
ing that the heart, not the brain, is the seat of reason, on the ground that 
the voice is sent from the heart. The word in the breast was called Adyos 
evdiaberos, the word in the mouth Adyos mpodoprxos, cf. Zeller Iv p. 57, 
195 foll., Nemesius c. 14, and Philodemus cited above I 41. 

percipitur et funditur : ‘through which the voice is caught (from the 
heart) and uttered’: for percipitur cf. § 141 aures sonum percipere; for 
funditur Tuse. 1 56 latera fauces linguam, e quibus elici vocem et fundi 
videmus. 

finita dentibus: Sch. reads munita comparing the Homeric épxos 
oddvrey, vallum dentium in Gell. 1 15, Apul. Doctr. Plat. c. 14, also Lact. 
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Opif. c. 10 linguam dentium saeptis deus quasi muro circumvallavit, where 
Biinemann cites Apul. /lor. 1115 verba intra murum candentium dentium 
premere, Apol. 7 sermo e dentium muro proficiscitur. I think however that 
Jinita may be defended in reference to the tmmoderate profusam which fol- 
lows. The tongue is confined by the teeth and so is able to confine the 
sounds. 

immoderate profusam: ‘spoken of inarticulate sound, as Leg. 1 27 
moderationem voers of articulate’ Sch. ; cf. Orat. 1 40 etvam lingua et spiritus 
et vocis sonus est moderandus. 

pressos : we have had the word premo in the sense ‘to condense’ § 20; 
here it is used of sound which is sharply and clearly articulated by the pres- 
sure of the lips and tongue; so in Orat. 111 48 Cic. speaks of the pure Roman 
pronunciation as marked by lenitate vocis atque wpso oris pressu, and in 
§ 45, after saying that women are the best witnesses to the old pronuncia- 
tion, he describes Laelia as speaking non aspere, non vaste, non rustice, non 
hiulce, sed presse et aequadbiliter et leniter. It is the mean between the faulty 
extremes mentioned in Orat. 11 41 nolo exprimi litteras putidius, nolo 
obscurart neglegentius. Quintil. uses expressus in the sense of C.’s pressus (I 11 
§ 4) imprimis vitia, si qua sunt oris, emendet, ut expressa sint verba, ut suis 
quaeque litterae sonis enuntientur, cf. x1 3 § 33. The word was further used 
in regard to written language, apart from pronunciation, in the sense 
‘distinct’, ‘exact’, as in Orat. 11 56; cf. Ernesti Lev. Techn. s. v., and 
Holden on Off. I 133. 

plectri similem: cf. Nemes. c. 14 in the mouth Ocamdarrerae kai 
oxnparicerat Kal ofovet poppotrae n SuadexTos’ THs pev yap yA@TTNs kal Tov yap- 
yapeavos (uvula) mrijxtpov Adyov erexovray, THs dé Urep@as Hxelov (Sounding 
board), rév dé dddvrw@v Kat THs wovds TOU oTdpmatos StavoiEews ws ev AUPA THY TaV 
xopdav avanAnpovytav xpeiav, TUVTEAOVONS TL Kal Tis pwvos TpOs Evpaviay, K.T.r. 
Hieron. de Spiritu Sancto 35 linguae organum commovemus et quasi quoddam 
plectrum chordis dentium collidentes vocum sonitum emittimus, Ambr. Hex. V1 
67 Lingua plectrum loquentis. Theodoret even maintains that musical instru- 
ments were invented in imitation of the mechanism of the mouth (Prov. 
ult p.515 Sch.), see also ib. p. 518, where it is compared to an organ, dpyav 
yap €oukev amd yadkay ovykeipév@ KaAduoy Kal UW doKay extvooupEr@ kal Ki- 
LOULEV® UTO THY TOD TexVviTOU SaxTUA@Y. Prudent. (Rom. Mart. Suppl.) qui fect 
ut vis vocis expressa tntimo pulmone et orts torta sub testudine (sounding board) 
nune ex palato det repercussos sonos, nunc temperetur dentium de pectine, 
sitque his agendis lingua plectrum mobile. Inthe same poem we find plectrum 
used as a naine for the tongue, plectrum palati et faucium saevus tibi tortor 
revulsit, cf. Pollux Onom. 11 104, 105. The metaphor of the plectrum was 
apphed to the Sun by Cleanthes, because when he strikes the world with 
his rays els rnv evappoviov mopeiay rd das ayer: cf. Varro Menip. 351 Biich. 
quam nobilem divum lyram sol harmoge quadam gubernans motibus diis 
veget (Hirzel Unters. 11 p. 181). 

nares cornibus: for the combination of different cases after simzlis, cf. 

18—-2 
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above I 90 hominum similes...illud huic; Lucr. 1v 1211 tum similes matrum 
materno semine fiunt, ut patribus patrio. The Gen. is by far the commoner 
construction in Cic. in reference to persons, see Mady. /%n. v 138. In later 
writers the Dat. is chiefly used, see Madv. Gr. 219 obs. 2. We find a 
similar combination after expers, Sall. Cat. 33 plerique patriae, omnes fama 
atque fortunis expertes sumus. On cornibus cf. above § 144; probably the 
plural here refers to the so-called horns of the lyre, which being hollow 
would tend to deepen the sound, cf. Greg. Nyss. c. HKunom. Or. 12 4 & 
drepoa Sud Tov vrepKemévov Kevdpatos Tov Kata Tos puKTHpas SijKorTOS, 
kaOarrep Tls payas dvwbev emimAaTvUvet TO NXeEl TOV pbdiyyov. The Mase. Cornus 
occurs in Varro Sat. Men. Hum. 36 (p. 173 Biich.) Phrygius per ossa cornus 
liquida canit anima [taken from Nonius pp. 233 and 334, the readings 
being very doubtful in both places. R.]: we find the Acc. cornum in 
Luer. 11 388, Ov. Met. 11 874; the Lexx. cite Scribonius for cornorwm. 
in cantibus: cf. § 146 n. 


Cd (8). & Providence shown in man’s capacity for action, and 
in the wonderful mechanism of the hand. S§ 150—152. 
Ch. xx § 150. manus: cf. Arist. P. A. Iv 10 § 19 ’Avaéayopas pev otv 


gdyot dua TO xetpas €xew Hpovipdtaroy eivar Trav (dwv avOpwrov’ evdoyov be 
dua TO Hpovipwsraroy eivar xeipas NauBavewv. ai pev yap xeipes Opyavey eiow, 7 
dé guows det Sdiavéper, xabarep avOpwros povipos, exacrov tO Suvapev@ 
xpnaOa....0 yap ppovpedraros relatos av dpyavors éexpnoato Kados, 7 Oe 
xelp ouxey elvar ovx Ev bpyavoyv adda TOAAA’ EoTL yap woTeEpEl Opyavoy mpo 
opyavev...H yap xelp kal ovvE Kat ynd7 Kal Képas yiverar kali Sopu kal Eidos 
Kal GAXo orolovedy OmAov Kal bpyavov. See the whole passage. Lucretius 
(IV 830) argues against the Stoic doctrine, ‘beware of thinking that arms 
and hands were given utraque ex parte ministras, ut facere ad vitam pos- 
semus quae foret usus...quod natum est id procreat usum’. The subject is 
fully treated by Galen U's. Part. 1, Theodoret Prov. Iv. 

molles commissuras et artus: hendiadys ‘the flexibility of the 
joints’, Perhaps we may distinguish commissura as denoting particularly 
the cartilaginous lining of the joint [and artus as the joints of the fingers, 
ie. the three small bones of which each finger is made up. R.]. 

admotione digitorum : no other ex. of this word is cited before 400 A.D., 
but in Brut. 200 we read animis judicum admovere orationem tamquam 
jidibus manum, which might suggest that it was a technical word for 
musical ‘fingering’. 

haec oblectationis: the fine arts just mentioned, Pee, modelling, 
carving, music. 

suta: made of some natural material which only wanted fastening 
together ; cf. Lucr. v 1350 newilis ante fuit vestis quam textile tegmen. 

ad inventa animo, percepta sensibus adhibitis opificum manibus : 
‘when the inventions and observations of the philosopher were applied to 
practice by means of the skilled hand of the workman’, lit. ‘when the 
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hand was employed upon the inventions &c.’ On the history of Civilization 
see Orat. 9 neque te fugit omnium laudatarum artium procreatricem quandam 
et quasi parentem eam, quam dirocodiav Graeci vocant, ab hominibus doctis- 
simis judicart, and (C.’s authority) Posidonius ap. Seneca Zp. xc where all 
arts are traced to philosophers ; narrat quem ad modum rerum naturam 
tmitatus panem coeperit facere &c. (§ 22). Compare also Lucr. v 1100 on the 
use of fire; 1241 foll. of metals; ‘something which men saw and admired 
(percepta sensibus) suggested effort to produce a similar result by artificial 
means’ 1255 foll.; musical instruments 1379 foll.; ‘these suggestions were 
caught up by men of genius (taventa animo)’, 1105—1107. See generally 
on the ideas of the ancients as to the origin of civilization Lewis Methods 
of Observation &e., ¢. Xxit § 20 with the reff., and, on inventions, ib. c. x § 6. 
opificum: Walker corrected opificibus after Arnob. 11 17 quamvis  sint 
nobis opifices manus, but there is an implied opposition of the mind, 
embodied in the philosopher, and the hand, in the workman. 

§ 151. operibus hominum: so above § 99 hominum operibus agri 
insulae litoraque collucent distincta tectis. Ba. reads operis: if any change 
is needed I should prefer opera, cf. Off. 11 12 neque frugum perceptio sine 
hominum opera ulla esse potuisset, ib. § 14 sine hominum manu atque opera, 
(bis) ib. § 11 pecudes quarum opera efficitur aliquid (so Ba. and Heine with 
one Ms, Holden opere with other Mss), ib. § 14 unde sine hominum opera 
habere possemus ? (so Ba. Heine with Asc., Holden opere with mss), ib, § 12 
pleraque sunt hominum operis effecta. It is possible that operibus may have 
been a correction by a reader who took opera for the plural. 

quae mandentur vetustati: ‘for keeping’, a singular phrase; it is 
common enough to say mandare aliquid memoriae or monumentis ; but we 
do not think of vetustas as having any existence apart from the things of 
which it is a quality : we may compare mandare vitam solitudini ‘to give 
over one’s life to solitude’. For exx. of vetustas used of duration in the 
future, cf. Adt. xiv 9 quae mihi videntur habitura etiam vetustatem ‘likely to 
last’, Milo 98 nulla obmutescet vetustas ; it was especially used of eatables 
which would ‘keep’, e.g. Colum. x1t 46 poma in vetustaten reponere, ib. 
c. 11 mella in vetustatem reponere, Cato R. kh. 114 vinum servare in vetus- 
tatem, Col. 111 2 vetustatem vinum patitur et ad bonitatem aliquam per annos 
venit ; hence the word vetustesco used of wine Col. I 6, and the meta- 
phorical use in Quintil. x 1 § 40 auctores qui vetustatem pertulerunt. 

condita : see below $ 156 condendi ac reponendi, 157 frumentum condunt. 

terrenis et aquatilibus: see above § 42 and 1 103. 

vescimur...capiendo, alendo: a careless expression for guas capimus, 
alimus. Sch. 

vectiones : dz. Ney. a curious abstract expression for wt vehant. 

onera—juga: see below § 159. 

elephantorum: cf.197. Aristotle (7. A. rx 46) calls it evaioOntov kat 
auvécet TH GAAN UmepBadAov. 

abutimur: ‘turn from its natural use to our own’, cf. Qudnt. 99 ne 
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ornamentis ejus omnibus Naevius pro spoliis abutatur ; Invent. 11 24 quas ad 
defensionem reo dabimus, tis accusator ad alios ex culpa eximendos abutetur ; 
Orator 94 Aristoteles tralationit subjungit abusionem, quam Karaxpnow vo- 
cant, ut cum abutimur verbis propinguis, si opus est. Like dmoxpdopa and 
kataypdopat it has also the sense of ‘to use to the full’ as in Verr. I 9 
§ 25 nist omni tempore, quod mihi lege concessum est, abusus ero. 

e terrae cavernis ferrum elicimus: Mu. reads eligimus, comparing 
§ 161, where the reading of all the better Mss is ev earuwm corporibus 
remedia morbis eligamus; Div. 11 149, where the Mss have ejiciendae, but 
Mu. and Ba. adopt Madv.’s conjecture (in his Lmend. Liv. p. 155 (183) n. 
and Advers. 11 205) and read superstitionis stirpes omnes eligendae; Lin. i 
119 eligerem ex te cogeremque ut responderes, where however Madv. and Mu. 
both read, by conjecture, elicerem, and Ba. exigerem; Tusc. 111 83. stirpes 
aegritudinis omnes eligendae sunt (on which see Mu.’s n. in Praef. p. xxxix 
foll.) and ib. 84 fibrae stirpium persequendae et eligendae sunt. There is no 
doubt that eligere is the natural word to use of pulling up weeds, as in 
Colum. 1v 5, Varro &. 2. 1 47, Curtius Iv 4; but we could hardly talk of 
picking or pulling out iron, we want a word to express the educing of iron 
concealed in the ore, and this is just the force of elicto,as above § 25 lapidum 
tritu elict ignem, § 150 ad nervorum eliciendos sonos, Cato 51 (terra) elicit 
herbescentem ex semine viriditatem by means of heat and pressure (just as 
in the case of the iron). cavernis = fodinis. 

venas penitus abditas: cf. Div. 1116 aurum et argentum, aes, ferrum 
frustra natura divina genuisset nisi eadem docuisset, quem ad modum ad 
corum venas perveniretur, and the parallel passage Of. 11 13 nee ferrum, 
aes, aurum, argentum effoderetur penitus abditum, which Ribbeck gives as 
fr. 85 Incertorum in his Trag. Lat. suggesting (p. 3011) that it may be 
taken from the Prometheus of Attius, as the words nearly resemble Aesch. 
Prom. 508 @vepOe S€ xOovos Kexpuppév avOpdroicw w@peAjpata yadkor, 
aidnpov, apyupov, xpvooy te tis dyoeev av mapobev eEevpetvy euov; For in- 
stance of similar half-conscious unavowed quotation see above § 25. 
venas: cf. § 98. 

consectione: cf. Divin. 1116 materia quid juvaret nisi consectionis ejus 
fabricam haberemus ? 

materia: cf. aedes male niateriatae ‘built of bad timber’ Of. mr 54, 
faber materiarius ‘ carpenter’. 

mitigandum: rarely used in the literal sense, cf. Ov. Met. xv 78 
sunt quae mitescere flamma mollirique queant, and above § 180 mitigat 
agros. 

§ 152. affert: sc. materii. 

quorum cursibus: in English we should say more generally ‘by 
means of which’, while on the other hand we should have certainly used 
moré definite terms instead of res below; which stands (1) for the un- 
controllable forces of nature, (2) for navigation, (3) for marine products. 
Compare for (2) Caes. B.G. ur 8 setentia atque usu nauticarum rerum. 
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propter scientiam gives the reason why we are able both to control the 
winds and to obtain (3). 

aquarum inductionibus: cf. the parallel passage Of. 11 14 adde ductus 
aquarum, derivationes fluminum, agrorum wrigationes, Virg. G. 1 106. 

[nos flumina arcemus, derigimus, avertimus: ‘we confine rivers, we 
straighten their course, we divert them altogether’. Arcere refers to 
strengthening and raising the banks to prevent overflow ; derigere to the 
improvement of the river for navigation by dressing the banks and substi- 
tuting short cuts for the natural bends ; avertere to making a new channel 
for the river where the old was inconvenient or dangerous or occupied too 
large a bed. The first and third operations at least are noticed by Ulpian 
in Dig. XLII 13§ 7 Qui guid in flumine publico fecit (pone enim grande 
damnum fumen et dare solitum, praedia ejus depopulari), si forte aggeres 
eb quam aliam munitionem adhibuit, ut agrum suum tueretur, eaque res 
cursum fluminis ad aliquid immutavit, cur ei non consuletur ? plerosque scio 
prorsus flumina avertisse alveosque mutasse, dum praediis suis consulunt. 
The rapid and excessive rise of the streams in Italy occasioned many legal 
difficulties, which are discussed in the Digest and in the writings of the 
Agrimensores. R.] 

aitsram naturam: so we speak in a somewhat different application 
of use being a second nature’; cf. Lin. v 74 (voluptatem) consuetudine quasi 
alteram quandam naturam effici: Seneca Prov. 4 § 15 nihil miserum est 
guod in naturam consuetudo perduasit; Quintil. 1 4 § 17 hujus rer naturam 
sibv faciat ‘let him make a nature of it’ i.e. habituate himself to it; 
Macrob. Sat. vir 9 § 7 consuetudinem secundam naturam pronuntiavit usus. 
[Add Clementin. p. 7 23 Lagarde Seurépa dior 4 cvvy dea, Chrys. 11 509%, 
x 614, 490% J. EB. M.] | | 


Cd (8). %. Providence shown wir man’s capacity for contem- 
plation and worship. § 1538. 


Ch. tx1 § 153. finitus est dies: ‘the day, month and year have been 
determined’ (had their limits assigned). For this use of finio cf. Leg. 11 20 
cursus annuos sacerdotes finiunto, Kam. xv 9 (tempus) quod tu mthi et 
senatus consulto et lege finiste, Fat. 30 finitus est moriendi dies, Caes. B. G. 
VI 18 spatia omnis temporis numero noctium finiunt. 

defectiones praedictae: cf. Divin. 1 112 (Thales) primus defectionem 
solis, quae Astyage regnante facta est, pracdixisse fertur; R. P. 1 16, 
Herod. 1 74, Diog. L. 1 23, Cleomedes 11 6 p. 124 739 mpodéyorrae waca 
ai exdeiWets (THs GeAnYNns) UO TOV KAaVOVLKGY. 

quae contuens—e qua—cui—e quibus—quae : a remarkable ex. of the 
compound relative construction, see Index. 

accedit ad cognitionem deorum: supposing this to be the right 
reading, it is rather an unusual expression for ‘attaining to’. 

cui conjuncta justitia: cf. 1 4, and 116 with nn., Fin. v 65 Justitia 
eur sunt adjunctae pietas, bonitas, liberalitas, benignitas, Seneca Ep. xc 3 
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philosophiae opus unum est de divinis humanisque rebus verum invenire ; 
ab hac numquam recedit religio justitia pietas et omnis alius comitatus virtu- 
tum consertarum et inter se cohaerentium. It was a Stoic maxim that he 
who had one virtue must have all virtues, in the words of Chrysippus 
(Plut. Sto. Rep. 27) ras dperas dvtaxoovbeiv aAAnAats, OV povoy TO TOV piay 
éyovra macas exe adAd kal TO Tov KaTa play OTLOvY evepyouvTa KaTa Tagas 
evepyeiv ; See Lin. V 67; and on the connexion between physics and ethics, 
the observation of nature and a virtuous life, see above § 37 n. and Beier’s 
exc. IX on Off. I. 

similis deorum: an abbreviation for s. vitae d., so just below cedens 
caelestibus, anteiret animantes ; cf. Juv. 11 74 sermo promptus et Lsaeo tor- 
rentior with Mayor’s n.; Orat. 1 15 ingenia nostrorum hominum ceteris 
hominibus praestiterunt ; I. xv1t 51 Koya Xapitecow opota. Sch. cites 
Flace. ¢. 26 cujus ego civitatis disciplinam non solum Graeciae sed haud scio 
an cunctis gentibus anteponam; I. P. 11 praestare nostrae civitatis statum 
cacteris civitatibus. 

nulla re nisi immortalitate—cedens caelestibus: so Polyxena says 
in happier days she was ton Oeotoe. mAnv TO KarOaveiy povoy Eurip. Lec. 
356. This paradox seems to have been put forward in its most offensive 
form by Chrysippus, cf. Plut. Comm. Not. 33 p. 1076 dpery ovx vmepéxew 
tov Ala Tod Aiwvos...dpetn dé pn drrodettopevoy avOpwrov ovdev arrodety evdat- 
povias, GAN emions eivar pakdpioy T@ Atl TS ToTHpe Tov atvxH, Sto. Rep. 13 
p- 1088 domep rd Ati rpoonkes cepviverOa em avT@...0UTw Tots dyabois Tact 
TavTa Tpoonker KaT ovdEeV TpoEXopmevots UO Tod Atos, Stob. Hel. 11 198, Seneca 
Ep. 73 § 13 Juppiter quo antecedit virum bonum? diutius bonus est. Sapiens 
nihilo se minoris aestimet quod virtutes ejus spatio breviore clauduntur. 
Seneca even goes so far as to say (Zp. 53 § 11) est aliquid quo sapiens ante- 
cedat deum; ule naturae beneficio, non suo sapiens est. Ecce res magna, 
habere imbecillitatem hominis, securitatem det; and again Const. Sap. 8 § 2, 
Prov. 6 § 6 hoc est quo deum antecedatis: ille extra patientiam malorum est, 
vos supra patientiam. In §§ 17, 34, 36, 37, 39, 79 we have seen the other 
side of Stoic teaching: man is imperfect, situated in the lowest region 
of the universe, yet he has received the gift of reason and is capable of 
wisdom and virtue: therefore in those divine and perfect beings which 
inhabit the higher parts of the universe and breathe a purer air, these 
qualities must exist in greater measure and be used for higher ends. 
Further it is only the perfectly wise man in whom the perfection of virtue, 
and therefore of happiness, is to be found, but this perfectly wise man 
does not exist on earth. In the end the Stoic doctrine on this point 
merges into the Christian; the ideal man is God; see my Sketch of 
Ancient Philosophy p. 168 foll. 

quae nihil ad bene vivendum pertinet: the question of the relation 
of duration to happiness had been mooted by the Cyrenaics and by Aris- 
totle with reference to the famous dictum of Solon (£th. 110). Epicurus, 
seeking as usual to diminish the terrors of death, maintained that happi- 
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ness was independent of duration, Diog. x 145 6 deupos xpdvos tony exer THY 
nSovny Kal 6 TETEpagLEVOS, Eay TIS AUTHS TA Tépata KaTapeTPHON TH oytopa, 
Fin. 1 63, 11 87 negat Epicurus nec diuturnitatem quidem temporis ad beate 
vivendum aliquid afferre, nec minorem voluptatem percipr in brevitate tempo- 
ris, quam si illa sit sempiterna. The opponent objects that this may be all 
very well in a Stoic; gud bonum omne in virtute ponit, is potest dicere perfict 
beatam vitam perfectione virtutis ; negat enim summo bono afferre incremen- 
tum diem; but it is altogether inconsistent in an Epicurean, who makes 
happiness consist in pleasure, to deny that happiness would be increased 
by a longer continuance of pleasure. Cf. Plut. Sto. Rep. 26 p. 1046 (Chry- 
sippus affirms) mapa roy mdelova xpovov ovdey paddov evdamovodaw, adr’ 
Gpolas Kal érlons Tois Tov ayeph xpdvov evSamovias peracxovow, Seneca Lp. 
85 § 22 nesciunt beatam vitam unam esse. In optimo wlam statu ponit 
qualitas sua, non magnitudo : itaque in aequo est longa et brevis, ib. epp. 
78 § 27,101 §§ 9,10, Benef. v 17 § 6, Prov. 1 § 5, Plut. Comm. Not. 8 p. 
1062, Gataker on M. Ant. 1 7. 

omnes anteiret: the transitive force is shown in the Pass. se abs te 
anteiri putant (Sulla 23), but we also find the Dat. constr. as in Of 1 37 
ti qui anteire ceteris virtute putantur. On the Imp. Subj. cf. 18 n. 


D. ProvipENTIAL CARE FoR Man. S$ 154—167. 


(a) Whatever is found to be useful to man was originally designed 
for his benefit. (b) The universe exists for the sake of us rational 
inhabitants, viz. Gods and men. § 154. 


§ 154. atque aliquando perorem: a parenthesis, added as a second 
thought. 

Ch. tx. hominum causa: see nn. on § 37 and § 133, Leg. 1 15, 
Fin. 111 67, Seneca Ben. vi 23 § 3, Pun. WV. Hf. vit prooem. hominis causa 
videtur cuncta alia genuisse natura, Lact. Ira 13, Hirzel p. 197 foll., 
Schwencke p. 158. 

quaeque in eo sunt—inventa sunt: Heind. is certainly right in 
objecting to this as pleonastic and confusing the treatment of the subject, 
but I am not satisfied that it is un-Ciceronian. Jnventa is not confined to 
the discoveries of man (as Sch. says), for we read of cnventa deorum in 1 38, 
cf. 1 60, and Tim. 9 mente divina curriculum inventum est solis et lunae, cf. 
Lewis Methods of Observation &c. 1 p. 411. 

mundus communis urbs: cf. Posidonius ap. Diog. L. vit 138 kali gore 
Kiopo0s, Os no Iloc. ev TH peTewpodoyliKy TTOLYELWoEL, TVaTNUA EE Ovpavod 
Kal ys kal Tay ev TovTols Pvaewy, 7) TVaTnpa ek Oedy Kal avOpwrav Kal TOV 
evexa TovTay yeyovoroy, and Arius ap. Euseb. P. £. xv 15 (Diels p. 464) ov 
Tpomrov TroALs Eeyerat Ouy@s TO TE OikKNTHPLOV Kal TO EK TOY TVVOLKOVYT@Y OLY TOIS 
ToNlTals GVOTHLA, OUT@ Kal O KOTpMOS Olovel TOALS eoTIv. eK Bedy Kai avOpoTav 
guvedTara, TOY pev Oedy THY Hyepoviay eyovTav, Tov © avOpeTev VToTETAYHE- 
vov’ Kowaviav © vmdpxew mpos dAAnAous Sua TO NOyou peTEexEY, OS eoTL PrTEL 
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vowos. The latter passage also is ultimately derived from Posidonius 
according to Lescaloperius and Diels pp. 21 and 464n. The same doctrine 
is attributed to Chrysippus in the passage quoted from Philodemus on 
139. Cf. Cic. Leg. 1 23, OF. 1 153, Fin. 111 64, Zeller Iv pp. 285, 301, Plut. 
Comm. Not. 34 rov koopov etvat mod Kal moXitas Tovs aatépas, Seneca 
ad Mare. 18 § 1 puta nascenti me tibi venire tn consilium. Intraturus es 
urbem dis hominibusque communem. [The word ‘cosmopolite’ Diog. L. 6 63, 
Philo Opif. Mundi 49 (1 84 M.), ib. 1 445 (-trus ib. 657), Const. Apostol. 8 12 
§ 8, cf. Lightfoot on Philippians iii 20 nudv yip TO wodirevpa ev odparots, 
and pp. 306 fell. J. E. B. M.] 

Athenas: cf. Antonin. Iv 3 exetvos pev now Todt pidn Keéxporos, ab de 
ouK €peis QD mode Pidy Avis ; 

De The heavenly bodies, besides their general use for the pre- 
servation of the world, afford alse a beautiful and instructive spectacle 
to man and man alone of animals, § 155. 


§ 155. mundi cohaerentiam: cf. above § 82, and n. on § 19, also Ae. 
I 28 omni natura cohaerente et continuata cum omnibus suis partibus effectum 
esse Imundum, Leg. fr. sicut una eademque natura mundus omnibus partibus 
énter se cohaeret ac nititur, sie omnes homines inter se natura confust. AS 
the heaven is the chief seat of the etherial spirit which permeates and 
incloses and binds together the world, it may well be said pertinere ad 
cohaerentiam. Even eclipses contribute ad universi firmitatem Philo Prov. 
1179. Sce the striking passage in Seneca Den. vi 20 (sol et luna) cum in 
hoc moveantur ut universa conservent, et pro me movertur; universi enim 
pars sum. Ue then describes what would be the effect of a sudden pause 
in the revolutions of the heaven, omnia ista ingentibus intervallis diducta et 
in custodiam universt disposita stationes suas deserant, subita confusione 
rerum sidera sideribus tneurrant et rupta rerum concordia in ruinam divina 
lubantur, contextusque velocitatis citatissimae in tot saecula promissas vices in 
medio wtinere destituat, et quae nune eunt alternis redeuntque opportunis 
libramentis, mundum ex aequo temperantia, repentino concrementur tncendio 
..Prosunt tibt euntque ista tua causa etiamst major illis alia ac prior causa 
est. [Compare Hooker 13 § 2. Clem. Rom. £p.120. J. E. B. M.] 

et spectaculum praebent: Sch. explains e¢ on the principle of Ana- 
coluthon (cf. Madv. 2%. exc. 1) and thinks C. meant to add some such 
phrase as et magnam hominum vitae utilitatem afferunt before eorum enim, 
but that he changed his mind and introduced the latter clause as an 
evidence of the reason exhibited in the movement of the stars. If we take 
et to mean ‘also’, as in I 72 and 83, where see nn., the preceding etiam 
becomes pleonastic. 

insatiabilior: see § 98 n. species: cf. § 96 and § 100. ad 
rationem praestantior: cf. 11, 1 87; Sch. cites Leg. 11 33, Font. 15. 

maturitates temporum: ‘when the times will be ripe’, e.g. when to 
expect an eclipse or transit of Venus. 
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Dd. The products of the earth exist for man’s sake, as plainly as 
a musical instrument for the sake of the performer ; often they require 
his skill to make them of use, and their qualities can only be appre- 
ciated by his finer senses. S§ 156-—158. 


§ 156. feta frugibus: ‘teeming’, cf. Lucr. 11 994 feta parit nitidas 
fruges, and Ov. F. 1 662 seminibus jactis est ubi fetus ager. 

leguminum: ‘all that grows in pods’. Sch. cites Varro @. 2. 132 § 2 
(legumina) dicta a legendo, quod ea non secantur sed vellendo leguntur, aud 
compares yédporra = xetpodpora. 

cum maxima largitate fundit: cf § 59 molientiwm cum labore ope- 
roso and Index under cw. 

ferarumne: cf. n. on seminane I 91. 

laetissimique: cf. Ps. 65 v. 13 ‘the valleys are covered over with corn, 
they shout for joy’, but in the writers er. Lust. the word had quite lost 
its poetical colouring, see n. on laetificat § 130. 

percipiendi: so in Cato 24 we have serendis percipiendis condendis 
fructibus, ib. 70 reliqua tempore demetendis fiructibus et percipiendis accom- 
modata sunt, cf. above § 13. [It is the regular technical term used in 
legal writings for getting in fruit or produce of any kind, e.g. Dig. vit 
1 60 guidquid in fundo naseitur vel quidquid inde percipitur, fructuarir 
est. KR] 

condendi ulla pecudum scientia est: for the combination of the 
Objective and Subjective Gen. see § 140. As to the fact cf. Geo. Iv 56 
(of bees) aestate laborem experiuntur et in medium quaesita reponunt ; so of 
ants Aen. Iv 402. The Psalmist takes a much wider view (Ps. 104) ‘these 
wait all upon thee and thou givest them their meat in due season’. What 
Seneca says of the stars is true also of beasts and plants; they exist for us 
in part only. 

Ch, rxim § 157. bestiae furantur: Orig. c. Cels. Iv 74 domep ev tails 
mOAETLY Of Tpovoo’pevoL TOY Wriwy Kal THS ayopas bv ovdév GAO Tpovoodtvrat 7 
dua Tovs advOp@movus, maparrodavovar S5é€ ths SaWureias Kat Kives Kal GAXa TOV 
adoyav’ ovTws 7 Tpdvola TOY pev NoytK@OY Tponyovpevas Tpovoet, emnKoAoVGnoe 
dé Td kal Ta GAoya arodavew Tov Ov avOperous ywopéveyv. Celsus turns this 
the other way § 76 nets pev Kapvovtes Kal mpootadaiTwpotrtes pods Kal 
eximoves tpepopeba’ rots 8 domapta kal dyypota mavta diovra (to which 
Origen replies it was to exercise the mind and the muscles); again (77) e? 
6€ Kal TO Evpimidevov é€pets, ore "HAvos pev vi te dovdever Bporots, Ti wadAov 
niy 7 Tos pvppn&e Kal tais prvicis; Kal yap e€xelvous 4 pev vVE yiverar mpcs 
dvaravow 7 O€ nuépa mpos TO evepyetv, and (78) ef Tis nuas A€yor apxovtas 
Tov Cawv, eTel nueis Ta GhAa (Ha Onpdpév re Kal Sawipeba: hyocopey Ort, TL 
S ovxt paddov nets dv exeiva yeyovapev, eet exeiva Onparar nuas kai eo Oier ; 
especially as man needs nets and weapons, while nature has supplied the 
beasts with all they need for attack or defence. 

§ 158. nisi forte—dubitationem affert quin: ironical ‘unless the 
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flavour and scent and look lead you to doubt their being intended for man 
alone’, cf. 199. The negative force justifies the use of gwin. 

ipsas bestias hominum gratia: cf. above §§ 37, 140, 151, Win. 1 40, 
Tusc. 1 69 and reff. in Zeller Iv p. 172 n. 


De. Even animals were created for the sake of man, to clothe him, 
guard him, feed him, carry him, draw for him, and finally to call 
Sorth his strength and courage. S§ 158—161. 


quid oves aliud afferunt: it is singular that C. makes no mention of 
- the flesh of sheep; but mutton has never been a favorite article of diet 
with Italians. Horace speaks of vilis agnina (Ep. 1 15 35); Ovid (Met. 
XV 119) says vita magis quam morte juvatis: Varro, Columella and Virgil, 
in treating of the farming of sheep, refer to their milk, but not to their 
flesh. In fact the word ovina is never used in the sense of ‘mutton’, 
though bubuwla ‘beef’ is common enough. For the usual Roman dishes see 
Becker Gallus tr. pp. 458 foll. 

villis : used of wool by Varro 2. 2. 11 2 ovem esse oportet corpore amplo, 
guae lana multa sit et molli, villis altis et densis toto corpore ; Col. v1 3 $7, 
Plin. virt 73 Apulae breves villo. 

sine cultu hominum: see above § 130, and the parallel passage in Of. 
1 12. curatione: cf. 1 2. 

canum—dominorum adulatio: for the combination of the Objective 
and Subjective Gen. see § 145 and Index. 

s2 esse generatos: as the formal Subject is canum alacritas, 
not canes alacres, it would have been more regular to have used eos 
instead of se: for laxity in the use of the Reflexive Pron. see Roby § 2265 
foll. 

§ 159. ad aratra extrahenda: Sch. and Mii. read trahenda after 
Ernesti. I think the compound may have been preferred by Cic. partly to 
prevent the juxtaposition of tra tra, and partly to express the action of the 
oxen in pulling the ploughshare through deep clay ; but apparently no pa- 
rallel has been found for this use. There is something rather harsh in 
the omission of sunt with natae. 

quibus cum terrae subigerentur fissione glebarum: I agree with 
Ba. in taking guibus as Abl. of Instrument, and j/issione as Abl. of Manner 
after subigerentur. Other edd. put a comma after guibus, thus making it a 
Dat. governed by afferebatur. But the important thing is to state that the 
oxen were the instruments employed to break up the land ; ‘since the 
lands were ploughed by them, no violence was used towards them’. It is 
easy to supply the Dat. of the Demonstrative after aff. (see n. on I 12); or 
possibly, as Wytt. suggests, the ambiguous form qguibus may have been 
intended to do double duty. . 

ab illo aureo genere: Dicaearchus and Posidonius rationalized the 
poetical belief in a Golden Age, cf. for the latter Seneca Lp. 90 § 3 foll. 
primt mortalium quique ex his genitt naturam incorrupti sequebantur 
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eundem habebant et ducem et legem commissi melioris arbitrio...Illo ergo sae- 
culo quod aureum perhibent, penes sapientes fuisse regnum Posidonius judicat 
.. Sed postquam subrepentibus vitiis in tyrannidem regna conversa sunt, opus 
esse coepit legibus, quas et ipsas inter initia tulere sapientes ; for the former 
Frag. Histor. Graec. 1 p. 233 foll. and Lewis Methods of Observation 11 p. 
276 foll. 

ferrea tum vero: C.’s translation from Aratus Phaen. 129 foll. dv 
dre 5 Kakewou eréOvacav, of & eyévovro xadkein yever mporépav odo@repur 
avdpes, ol mperor KaKoepyov exadkevoavTo paxaipay eivodinv, mpe@Toe de Bowy 
enacavr apotipev. Cf. V. Geo. 11 536 ante impia quam caesis gens est epulata 
juvencis, aureus hane vitam in terris Saturnus agebat; necdum etiam au- 
Mierant inflari classica necdum impositos duris crepitare incudibus enses, 
Ovid on Pythagoras (Jet. xv 120); and Pope’s artificial imitation (Hssay 
on Man wt 147 foll.) describing the state of nature when ‘man walked 
with beast joint tenant of the shade; no murder clothed him and no 
murder fed ; Ah! how unlike the man of times to come, of half that live 
the butcher and the tomb’. The original of these descriptions is Hesiod 
Op. 109 foll. and 1. 145 (of the brazen age) ovd€ te atrov noOiov. Empedocles 
followed (1. 420 Mull.) ratpov & axpynrowot dovors ov Severo Bopos (in the 
golden age), adda puoos Totr’ éxxev ev avOperoot péyotov, Oupoy amoppat- 
cavras €eSpevar néa yvia, and Plato Leg. VI 782 © capkay dreixovto ws ovx 
davov dv eo Olety ovSE Tors TGV Oedv Bwopods aipare puaiverv, aAN ’>Opdrkol twes 
heyopevor Blow eylyvovro nav trois Tore. On the other hand it was main- 
tained that this early vegetarianism was owing simply to ignorance of 
fire, and that the proverb adus Spvds originated in their expression of delight 
on escaping to a superior diet. On the Pythagorean practice see Zeller 1 p. 
292 n., and cf. Sext. Emp. rx 127 of pév ody rept rov IvOayopav kai tov ’Ep- 
medokA€a...pace pt) povoy nuiv mpos adAnAovs Kat Tpos Tovs Oeovs eival Twa 
Koweviay, AAAa Kal mpos TA GAoya TaY Cawv: Ey yap Virapxew TrEdpa TO uA 
mavTos Tov Koopou Siunkov Wuxns Tporrov...diomep Kal KTeivovtes adta Kal Tats 
capEw adrav tpepopevoe adixnoopéy Te kal doeBnooper, WS TVYyyEVEls avaipourTeEs 
foll. Aelan (V. HZ. v 14) mentions an Athenian law which forbad the sacri- 
fice of the labouring ox (see Hermann G7. Alt. 1126 § 20). See also Juv. xv 
173, 174 nn., the account of the Bovdoma in Smith’s Dict. of Ant. under 
Diipoleia and Bernays’ ed. of the fragments of Theophrastus Ueber From- 
migkeit, preserved by Porphyrius Abst. 11 27 foll. 

ut eorum visceribus vesci scelus haberetur: cf. Varro 2. &. 11 5 bos 
socius hominum in rustico opere et Cereris minister. Ab hoe antiqui manus 
ita abstinert voluerunt ut capite sanxerint si quis occidisset ; Colum. vi praef. 
apud antiquos tam capitale erat bovem necasse quam civem ; Plin. V. H. vit 
48 damnatus a populo Romano, qui...occiderat bovem, actusque in exrlium, 
tamquam colono suo interempto. For visceribus ‘flesh’ cf. above § 18 n. 

Ch. tx1v. longum est: cf. 1 19 and Index. 

asinorum: so Epict. 11 8 § 7 ‘the ass was not created for its own sake 
(rponyoupévas) but because we had need of a back fitted to bear burdens’. 
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§ 160. sus vero quid habet praeter escam? so Juvenal 1 141 calls it 
animal propter convivia natum where see Mayor; cf. Clem. Al. Strom. VII 
6 § 34 p. 849 P. od Kakds 6 Kopixds TAdrov dyoiv, tév yap terparddoy 
ovdev arroxreivew edet Huds TO Nourov THY Vav, Ta yap Kpéa HOioT Exovat, Kov- 
Sev ad’ vos ylyverar mAnv VoTpLyes Kal TAOS Huty Kal Bon. dOev kat 6 Alowmos 
od Kakés &pn tods bs Kexpayévat péytotov, cuvedévat yap Eavrois eis oddev GAO 
xXpnoipo.s, Srav €AxovTat, 7) TARY eis THY Ovaoiav, td Kal KAeavOns hncw aw 
CAay avrovs exe THY Wuxny, wa pn can Ta Kpéa. This witticism, which C. 
is probably right in attributing to Chrysippus, is frequently referred to, as 
by Varro 2. 2. 114 § 10, Fin. v 388 omnium rerum quae aut sine animo sunt 
aut non multo secus, earum summum bonum in corpore est ; ut non inscite 
illud dictum videatur in sue, animum uli pecudi datum pro sale, ne putres- 
ceret, Plut. Qu. Conv. p. 685 6  rdév dhav huots Ta vexpa mapahapBavovea kal 
pupoupevn TO THs Wuxis epyov avriapBaverar THY Hepopevoy emt tHv POopar, 
Sumep Tay Stockav evior THY bv odpKa vexpay yevovevat éyovow, THs Wuxis 
Gorep adov wapecnappéerns vrep Tod Siapevew, Porphyr. Abstin. 1 13, 111 20 
(cited below), Plin. VW. ZZ. vit 51. Philo J/und. Op. 21 makes the same re- 
mark of fishes. The saying wasa favorite with the Elizabethan dramatists, 
see B. Jonson Bartholomew Fair A. 4 Sc. 1 with Gifford’s n. 

mpovoca Epicurea : the whole passage seems borrowed (by Posidonius, 
Wwe may suppose) from Chrysippus, see Porphyr. Ads¢. 111 20 aAN éxetvo, vn 
Ala Tov Xpuvoinmov miBavoy jv, os nas advta@y Kal GAdAnr@y ot Geol xapw erroun- 
carro, Huov Aé ra CHa, Tuprrodepety prev immrovs Kal ovvOnpevery Kuvas, avdpetas 
dé yupvaowa wapdadeus Kal UipKrovus Kal A€ovtas. 7) O€ ts, evtadOa yap éeorw Tav 
xapiteay rd ndwcroy, ov dV dAXo Te TmAny Over Oat eyeyovet, Kal TH TapKl THY Yuxny 
6 Oeds otov Gras evéwrEev, evoryiay nuiv pnxavedpevos, Oras b€ Copov Kal mapa- 
Seutviov apboviay éywpev, OoTped Te TavtodaTa Kal Toppupas Kal dkadndas 
Kal yen mrnvev Tolkita tapeckevacey, ovK adAdaxobev GAN ws atTov péya 
pépos evravda rpepas eis yAukvOupias k.t.A. See also Philo Prov. 11 97 where 
this is made an actual objection to Providence partes naturae paene omnes 
plenae sunt rebus voluptati servientibus...nec ca solum quae ad usum cibi et 
potus sed etiam ad delicias ambitiosas referuntur foll. 

atque eae ne caperentur—sollertia : ‘they could not even be taken 
(let alone cooking), if it were not through human skill’, I am rather 
inclined to think this an interpolation. It is quite unnecessary and seems 
to be imitated from § 158. Moreover it obscures the force of the following 
quamquam, which I think can only refer to percipitur voluptas ‘though we 
may allow another end in birds besides our pleasure, viz. to instruct us in 
the will of Heaven’. | 

alites et oscines : Serv. ad Aen. II 361 aves aut oscines sunt aut prae- 
petes (=alites) ; oscines quae ore futura praedicunt, ab ‘os’ et ‘cano’; 
praepetes quae volatu augurium significant ; cf. Divin. 1 120. 

§ 161. immanes et feras: coupled as in 1 62. 

exerceamur in venando: see Porphyr. quoted above, Philo Prov. 11 
103, Xen. Cyrop. 1 6 § 28, Venat. 12, Rep. Lac. 4. 
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ex corporibus remedia: cf. Philo Prov. 11 104 speaking of venomous 

reptiles ‘physicians have obtained powerful remedies from their bodies’, 
Nemesius I 25 (p. 62 Matth.) adda kat ra SnAnrnpiddyn pos oikelay @péderav 
6 NOyos Kaprovra. KatTayphra yap adrois mpos Oepareiay ths e€& avTaov ekeivov 
BXaBns kaitis Tév GAwv adppoortnudtoy lavews. Toltadtai TwWes eiow ai Onpra- 
Kat Kadovpevat KaTackEval, as 6 Adyos emevdnoey iva Kal TOUT@Y KpaTH OL avTay 
kal Oomep UT TOAEMIoV KpaTnOevT@Y oedotro, Dioscor. 7. ioBodwy § 23 avrds 
Te 6 wAnEas okopmios AELoTpIBnOels Kal emiTebels TH TANXOEVTL TOm@ THs iWias 
mAnyhs yiverat BonOds Kara tia dvturabevav, ds Coxe, ib. 25, 26, Lactant. 
Tra 13 viperam ferunt evustam in cineremgue dilapsam mederi ejusdem 
bestiae morsui; L. however objects to this Stoic doctrine. Pliny has a 
whole book on the subject of animal remedies (V. //. xxx). See Trench 
Select Glossary under Treacle (der. from @nprakn). 

eliciamus: see above § 151 n. 

periclitatio : dz. dey. 

animis tamquam oculis: cf. 119 n., 1 99 (the converse) ut animis sic 
oculis 111 20. 

spatia immensa camporum, vestitus montium: cf. § 98 riparum 
vestitus, ummensitates camporum, § 132 montes vestite. 

pecudum pastus: in apposition to what precedes, cf. § 99 where the 
same phrase occurs ina somewhat different sense. 

tum incredibili cursus maritimos celeritate: ‘ships carried along 
with extraordinary rapidity’, cf. a less exaggerated statement in § 131 
maritimt cursus celeres et certt. tum introduces the second glance, on 
the sea, as opposed to jam the first glance on the land. 


Df. So the treasures of the mineral kingdom are open to man 
alone. § 162. 


§ 162. nec vero—sed etiam: ellipsis of tantwm as in Lael. 68 nec 
vero in hoe quod est animal, sed in vis etiam quae sunt inanima, consuetudo 
valet. Day. quotes several exx. of a similar Greek construction, as Longin. 
35 ov yap peyeOer THY dpeTaY GANA Kal TO TAHOEL TOAD AeuTropeOa. 

supra terram—latet utilitas: for other exx. of zeugma see Fin. It 
88 uterque fruitur voluptate, at enim hie etiam dolore with Madv.’s n. and 
Zumpt § 775, also cases of subaudition, such as we have in 1 71, where 
nego suggests a following dico. On Abstr. for Coner, (utilitas rerum for res 
utiles) see Index. in intimis tenebris: cf. § 98 reconditas venas. 


Dg. Dwwination is a blessing granted to man alone. S§ 162, 


163. 


Ch. rxv. Carneades libenter in Stoicos invehebatur: cf. Tusc. v 
83 (Stoicos) quos studiosissime semper refellebat et contra quorum discipli- 
nam ingenium eus exarserat; ib. Iv 55. The anti-Stoic argument in the 
following book and perhaps that in the De Divinatione also are taken from 
Carneades, see vol. 1 Introduction p. xxix. 
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irridet Epicurus: cf.155, Div. 11 39 doleo tantam Stoicos nostros Epicu- 
reis iridendi sui facultatem dedisse, and Diog. L. x 135 Epicurus pavtexiy 
Tacav avaipet. 

divinatio: here too, as in so much of this treatise, the authority whom 
C. follows treads in the steps of Xen. Mem. 1 4 § 15, tv 3 § 12. 

§ 163. multa provident: simply ‘foresee’ as in Div. 11 16 medicus 
morbum ingravescentem ratione providet, tempestates gubernator, and § 25. 

ex sententia atque utilitate: cf. Zusc. Iv 14 ex usu esse; Invent. I 
68 ex utilitate interpretari; Fin, 11 34 e virtute, id est honeste, vivere ; V 26 
aliud equo est e natura, aliud bovi. 

sive vis sive ars sive natura: two kinds of divination were dis- 
tinguished by the ancients; see above 1 55 n., and Div. 1 11 duo sunt 
divinandi genera, quorum alterum artis est, alterum naturae; the Ist is 
that practised by haruspices &c., the 2nd is subdivided into prophetic 
frenzy (vis, cf. Div. 1 80 ila concitatio declarat vim in animis esse divinam, 
also §§ 34, 66 and 79) and vision (ib. 4) cum duobus modis animi sine 
ratione et scientia, motu tpsi suo soluto ac libero, incitarentur, uno furente, 
altero somntante,...haec enim duo naturalia putantur. 'The division seems 
to be as old as Chrysippus (Diog. L. vir 149); the Stoics themselves traced 
it back to Homer (Ps. Plut. Vit. Hom. p. 1238). 

nec alii cuiquam data: this was not conceded by all the opponents 
of the Stoics. Plutarch (Sol. An. p. — mentions a crocodile which pre- 
sie the death of King Ptolemy, @ore pndé ris mohUT yey} TOV pe 
dpowpov eivat TO TOV evudopov yévos. 


Dh. Cumulative force of these proofs. § 163. 


debebant: the Imp. is more forcible than the Fut. read by some edd., 
‘if the arguments taken separately do not impress you, still they ought to 
have done so from their collective weight’. 


Di. The care of the Gods extends not merely to mankind in 
general, or to particular nations, but to individual men. No man 
was ever wise or virtuous without the Divine help. S§ 164—167. 


§ 164. singulis provideri: see above § 75 dico providentia deorum 
mundum et omnes mundi partes et initio constitutas esse et omni tempore 
administrart ; and Plato’s argument (Leg. x 900 foll.) to prove ws émipeneis 
opixpov eiot Oeot odx HTTov 7) ToY peyéber Sahepovray : Epictetus (Diss. 1 12) 
distinguishes three classes of believers in Providence, (1) those who believe 
that the Gods take thought for rav peyad@y kal ovpavior, tov & eri yas 
pndevos, (2) those who believe they take thought both for earth and heaven 
eis Kowvov dé povoy, Kal ovxt d€ kar’ idiav Exacrov, (3) those who like Ulysses 
and Socrates can say ovdé oe AnOw kivipevos (11. xX 279, cf. Xen. Mem. 1 4 
§ 14); so Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph. p. 218) ‘most philosophers try to 
persuade us @s Tov péey ovpmarTos Kal avToY TOY yevay kal Eidav emtpedeEiraL 
Beds, €uov S€ Kat cov ovK ere Kat Tov Ka exagra’. M. Aurelius, while he 
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records in grateful terms the special providences of his own life (1 17), 
will not allow that even the more general view of Providence is incom- 
patible with religious hope (v1 44) e? dé yn eBovAevoavro Kar’ idiay rept epod, 
Tepl ye TOY KOWoY TavTws €BovrAEvoaVTO, ols KaT émakoAovOnow Kal Tatra 
oupBaivovta aomater Oar Kai orépyewy opeira. 

contrahere universitatem generis humani: ‘we may narrow the 
scope of our argument in regard to humanity at large’, lit. ‘we may bring 
within a narrower compass the whole (i.e. what affects the whole) of man- 
kind’. 

Ch. txvi. ab hujusce terrae continuatione: Abstr. for Concer. ‘from 
the continent which we inhabit’. 

§ 165. sin autem his consulunt: six autem, like quod si, introduces 
a further step in the sorites, as in OF. 111 55, and below 11 46 guo modo 
potes, si Latonam deam putas, Hecatam non putare? sin haec dea est, cur 
non Lumenides? ib. § 52 sz est Ceres a gerendo, terra ipsa dea est: sin terra, 
mare etiam. For the inverse sorites see 111 93. 

magnam quandam insulam: cf. 2.2. vi 21 omnis enim terra quae 
colitur a vobis angusta verticibus (i.e. in longitude), latertbus latior (i.e. in 
latitude), parva quaedam insula est, circumfusa illo mari, quod Atlanticum, 
quod magnum, quem Oceanum appellatis. The idea was first started by 
Plato Phaedo p.109B, ‘the earth mappeya te etvat, Kal nuas olxetv, Tovs 
pexpe HpaxXeiov otnav amd Pacios, €v cpuiKp@ Tit popl@, Kal dAdovus GAdoO 
moAXous €v ToAAOIs ToLoOv’TOLs TOmots cixeitv’. In the pseudo-Aristotelian de 
Mundo the theory is much more developed ; thus in 3 § 2 we read 7 ovp- 
Taga oixoupérn pia vnoos é€atw vmod Ths *AtAavTiKns Kadoupevns Badacons 
mepippeopern, 1b. § 13 wAadros pév eote xara Th Badvratov Tis Hreipov Bpaxd 
dmodéov TeTpakicpuplay oradiov...pyKos b€ mept émtaxicpupiovs padiora. 
Scapetrar S€ els Te Evporny kat "Aciayv kal AcBinv: ib. § 3 Sit is probable 
that there are many other continents washed by other seas’. Cleomedes 
(1 2),-no doubt following Posidonius, says ‘there are four ofkovpévac in the 
earth, two in the northern temperate zone and two in the southern ; those 
who live in that which is opposite to ours, in the northern hemisphere, are 
called our repioxos, those who are diametrically opposite to us are the 
avrimodes, those who le directly to the south of us are the dvroixo.. Their 
existence is probable from reason, but not demonstrated by science’. See 
also Strabo 14 § 6, 13 § 5, Plin. WY. HZ. 1166, Bunbury Axe. Geog. 1 p. 625. 

[Rhodum: the collocation of this by the side of Rome, Athens and 
Sparta is noticeable. Rhodes was famous and resembled Athens in three 
ways, (1) as having a free constitution, cf. 2. P.147 in libero autem populo, 
ut Lthodi, ut Athenis, ib. 11 48, (2) as a great naval power, Manil. 54 non 
Atheniensium...non Karthaginiensium...non Rhodiorum, quorum usque ad 
nostram memoriam cdisciplina navalis et gloria remansit, (3) as a university 
town especially famed for the study of oratory, Brut. 316, Mam. 117 § 1, 
Suet. 775. 11 cum eirea scholas et auditoria professorum assiduus essct. 
Panactius was a native of Rhodes, and Posidonius long resided there as 
head of the Stoic school. R.] 


Ne Ge. 19 
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earum urbium—singulos diligunt: I take this to be an Inclusive 
(‘ partitive’) Gen. depending on the idea of ‘citizen’ involved in the sen- 
tence, not on the word singulos by itself. 

Curium : a similar list of Roman worthies is given in the pro Plancio 
60, Twusc. 1 110. 

juvante deo: cf. Plato Meno fin. Oeia poipa dpaivera trapaytyvopévn n 
dpern ois mapayiyverat, and n. on § 167 nemo vir magnus, For the opposite 
view see II 86 n. . 

§ 166. deos periculorum comites: Sext. Emp. Ix 63 mdpeore thy 
rointiKyy opav pndéev wéeya pndé Aapmpov expépovaay, €v d py Oeds eotw 6 THv 
e€ovolav Kal TO KpdTos TOY ylvopevoy Tpayparav evnppmevos (‘who has made 
dependent on himself’), aomep kal TO TonTH ‘Opnp@ Kata Tov dvaypapévta 
Tov ‘EAAnvev kat BapBipev modrenov, The adventures of Odysseus and 
Diomede are full of the intervention of Athene, see on the special pro- 
vidences in Homer, Nigelsb. 7. 7. 1 § 26 p. 29 foll. 

-gaepe praesentiae: see § 14 n. on praeter naturam portentis, and cf. 
Ter. Andr. 175 ert semper lenitas, Plaut. Pers. 385 non tu nune hominum 
mores vides, 2 Cat. 27 mea lenitas adhue. quales supra: in § 5. 

usus ita notavit ut artem efficeret: see the account of the origin 
of divination in C.’s treatise on the subject (1 § 109) affert vetustas omnibus 
in rebus longinqua observatione incredibilem scientiam foll. 

§ 167. nemo vir magnus sine afflatu. All this latter part of the 
Stoic argument is cruelly cut down. The present sentence does not join 
on well with what precedes (in which we are told of one of the ways in 
which God assists men, but not of this particular way), nor with what 
follows Gf we keep the ms order), which refers rather to the general 
subject of divine government. That genius is owing to divine inspira- 
tion was the doctrine of all the Platonic schools, as well as of Demo- 
critus, see Jusce. 1 64 mihi vero ne haec quidem notiora et illustriora 
carere vi divina videntur, ut ego aut poetam grave plenumque carmen 
sine caelesti aliquo mentis instinctu putem fundere, aut eloquentiam sine 
majore quadam vi fluere; Divin. 1 80 negat sine furore Democritus quem- 
quam poetam magnum esse posse; Orat. 11 194 saepe audivi poetam bonum 
neminem (id quod a Democrito et Platone in scriptis relictum esse dicunt) 
sine tnflammatione animorum exsistere posse et sine quodam affectu furoris ; 
cf. Plato Phaedr, 244 A ra péyiota tdév ayabav nu ylyverar Sia pavias Oeia 
pevroe Sooet Sidopévns, 245 A, Meno 99 c, Jon 5383E. Seneca utters a larger 
truth when he says (dp. 41) bonus vir sine deo nemo est: an potest aliquis 
supra fortunam nisi ab illo adjutus exsurgere? ille dat consilia magnifica et 
erecta ; in unoquoque virorum bonorum, qu's deus incertum est, habitat deus ; 
see also Hp. 73 § 15, cited by Zeller tv p. 727. But magnus here and below 
is probably synonymous with bonus, both being used for the Stoic ‘sage’. 


Dk. Laternal misfortune is no sign of the Divine displeasure 
or indifference: it is altogether insignificant, and to the sage all things 
turn out for good. § 167. ; 
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magnis...copiis: I have transposed this sentence from the end of the 
paragraph, not only because it is itself better placed so, continuing the 
proofs of divine favour shown to the good; but mainly because it is 
impossible to find a reference for refellendum, if we follow the Ms order, by 
which the sentence beginning nec vero comes immediately after wnqguam 
fuit. Madvig considers that something has been lost. For the argument 
Gi it, (0.1011: 

magnis viris prosperae res: the Stoics held that all things must work 
together for good to those who were dear to God. The only real good was 
virtue, and whatever might be a man’s outward circumstances, they must 
always afford scope for virtuous action to the good and wise. See Seneca’s 
treatise on Providence, and “/pist. 66 § 15 virtutem materia non mutat: 
nec peyorem facit dura ae difficilis, nec melioren hilaris ac laeta. 

siquidem satis...dictum est: we have here a subjective condition 
joined to an objective statement. It would have been more correct to 
have introduced the former clause with fateamur necesse est or some such 
phrase; cf. § 149 incredibile est si attenderis, Examples of similar condi- 
tions will be found in Roby, Gr, § 1573. 

a Socrate : as, for instance, in the Apol. 41D ovk éorw dvdpi dyabd 
Kakov ovdev ovte Carte oUTE TeAEUTHOAYTL, OVSE apedettat UTO Deady TA TOUTOU 
mpdypara, and in the encomium on Justice in the Republic. 

principe philosophiae: cf. § 51 princeps investigandae veritatis, Orat. 
WI 63 eloquentiae principem, Quint. Fr. 1 § 10 princeps ingenit et doctrinae 
Plato. 

magna di curant, parva neglegunt: so Eurip. fr. 945? Dind. (cited 
by Plut. Mor. p. 811) trav dyav yp aareta Oeds, Ta puxpa & eis TvxnV avels 
éa, and the Ovidian non vacat exiguis rebus adesse Jovi (Trist. 1 216); so 
too Chrysippus (ap. Plut. Sto. Rep. 37 p. 1051) ev yoty to rpitr@ mept Ovoias 
pynodels Ore cvpBaiver Twa Tots KaXots Kal dyabots TotaiTa (i.e. evil), worepor, 
hyow, dpedovpevav Tier, kaOarep ev oixias pelCooe maparinres Tid TitUpa Kal 
Togol Tupol TiveEs, TOY OXY et Oikovopovpsevov; But how is this to be recon- 
ciled with the previous doctrine that God cares for the individual, that 
none are neglected by him, or, as it is more generally stated by Chrysippus 
(ib. c. 34), rs Kowns hicews eis mavta Statewovons Senor Tav TO OTwTOdY 
ylyvopevov ev TH OAM Kal TOY popiwy oT@otY Kat ekeiyny yevérOat Kal TOY 
exeiyns Aoyov Kata TO E€js akwdvTas, Oud TO pr eEwbev eivat TO evoTnodpevor 
TH Oikovopla, NTE TOY pepov pndev exew Omas KuwnOnoeTae 7) TxNTEL dAos 7) 
kata thy Kowny pvow? The two doctrines are correlated by Philo Prov. 99 
(cited by Euseb. P. #. vit 14 § 35), ‘God does not send storms in order to 
cause shipwreck, but for the general good, to purify the air; so the praetor’ 
who adds to the luxury of the games by showering the arena with per- 
fumes, may make the ground slippery and dirty, but that is not his object, 
it 1S an émaxoXovOnua, an incidental result’. Compare Zeller 1v p. 174 foll. 
and the remarks in Butler’s Analogy on the government of the world by 
general laws and the individual hardships which may arise therefrom. 
There is no neglect therefore ; the best possible course is chosen, but that 
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involves apparent evil, cf. Chrysippus (ap. Plut. St, Rep. 35) yiverae yap 
adtn mos (4 Kakia) Kata Tov Tis piaews Adyor, Kai iva OUTas ElTw OUK axpHaTeS 
yiverau mpos ta Oda, ode yap dy rdyaba jv, but even this evil itself is 
changed to good, in the words of Cleanthes (//ymn. 18) dda ov kai ra 
nepicod eriotaca apria Ociva, Cic. here confines himself to the easier 
problem of physical evil, which the Stoics regarded as in itself indifferent, 
but capable of becoming good according to its use; see above on magnis 
viris prosperae res. Socrates pronounced strongly against the idea of any 
negligence on the part of God, Xen. Mem. 14 § 18 yrdon To Oeiov dre 
TOTOUTOY Kal TOLOLTOV eaTLY OOO Gua TaYTA Opay Kal Tavra dkovE Kal TavTAaXoU 
mapeivat kai dua Travrev éempercio6a, and so Plato Leg. X 902 E pi rotvuy Tov 
ye Oedv aEidoopev more Ovntadv Smnpiovpyav davddrepov, ot TA mpoonKorta 
avtols épya, downep av apelvous bot, TOow axpiBeorepa Kal TeAe@TEpA pLa 
réxvn Tpikpa Kal peyara amepydfovrat, Tov b€ Oedv brta Te Gopararoy Bovdo- 
pevov T émysedeiaOa Kat Suvapevov, Sv pev paov yy emipednjvar, opekpav 
dvrwv, pndann emmedeioba, Kadanrep dpyov 7 Sedov twa dia Tovovs pabv- 
povvra, Tov S€ peyddov, Compare the words of Christ ‘the hairs of your 
head are all numbered’, ‘not a sparrow falleth to the ground without your 
Father’; and Augustine Conf. 111 11 Bonus Onnipotens sie curat wniversos 
tamquam singulos, sic singulos tamquam universos. On the other hand 
Jerome ad [Habak. I approaches to the doctrine of the text absurdum esse 
ad hoc Dei deducere majestatem ut sciat per momenta singula quot nascantur 
ceulices...nec enim aquila capit muscas, nec elephantus mures venatur, nec 
de mininiis curat praetor. 


Conclusion. § 168. 


Ch. rxvit § 168. sii me audias—agas: a less sanguine form of ex- 
pression than the Fut. s¢ me audies (in familiar colloquy sodes as in At, VI 
3 § 11) vitabis tnimicitias Fam. 1 18. 

et principem civem et pontificem : see above § 2 et pontificis et Cottae, 
m1 5, Brut. 80 L. Paulus personam principis civis facile dicendo tuebatur. 

in utramque partem disputare: Divin. 1 150 cum proprium sit Aca- 
demiae judicium swum nullum interponere, ca probare quae simillima veri 
videantur, conferre causas, et quid in quamgue sententiam dict possit expro- 
mere, cf. nn. on I 4, 5, 6, 11, 13. 

amplificavit Academia: cf. Orat. 1 53, 60, 87, Tusc. 11 9, Orator 12, 
Parad. praef., Fat. 3 orator subtilitatem ab Academia mutuatur et et vi- 
cissim reddit ubertatem orationis. 

mala consuetudo est contra deos disputandi: consuctudo has a 
‘double use, being understood as Subject with disputandi, as in Of. ur 6 
discendi labor est potius quam voluptas, Quintil. tv 5 § 3 aliogui quae tam 
manifesta et lucida est ratio quam rectae partitionis? Sometimes the Inf. 
is used instead of the Gerund, as in Ac. 1 17 nee esse ullam rationem 
disputare cum his. 

[ex animo: cf. Munro on Luer. 1 914, Cic. Phil. xt 34, Fam. xu 27, 
Sen. ep. 78 § 19, 96 § 2, Qu. Cic. prov. cons. § 18, Gell. xtv 1 § 36. J.E.B.M.] 


MR SWAINSON’S COLLATIONS OF 
ENGLISH MSS. 


As in my former volume, I have printed in full Mr Swainson’s 
collation of the Burney ms (B), but have only given selected readings 
from his other collations, with occasional additions from my own 
inspection of the Museum mss. I have also given the more important 
readings for O U and Y collated by myself, and a full collation of 
the Merton ms (called ‘Oxf. 0’ in the former volume, here simply 
‘Oxf’). I have further compared any readings of Orelli’s or 
Heindorf’s mss which, without being of sufficient importance to 
print under the text, were yet of interest as throwing light on the 
relation between different mss, e.g. between B and Orelli’s C, 
between Cod. Glog. (G) and H, Cod. Red. and N, above all between 
Oxf. and Orelli’s V. In all such cases I have printed the reference 
to the foreign Ms in square brackets. For the sake of convenience 


T subjoin an explanation of symbols. 


Burney ms no. 148, of the 13th century. 

Harleian ms 2465, late 15th cent. 

Harl. ms 2511, 15th cent. 

Harl. ms 4662, late 15th cent. 

Harl. ms 5114, latter part of 15th cent. 

Additional mss 11932, middle of 15th cent. 

Additional mss 19586, end of 14th cent. 

Cambridge ms 790 Dd. xii. 2, 15th cent. 

Roman edition of 1471. 

Venice edition of 1471. V,. Corrections in the Grylls copy. 
Codex Uffenbachianus, 15th cent. belonging to 8. Allen, Esq. 
Another 15th century codex belonging to Mr Allen. 

The Merton ms of the 12th cent. 
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COLLATIONS OF ENGLISH MSS. 


BOOK =i 


I. Quae] Haec HN. sim] Oxf. BH, swn ILMNCVYO. indisertum] 1 
indesertum BN [Or.’s A]. rhetorem] rehetorem B, et pectorem N. corona— 
defuerunt] coronam—deferunt N. audiamus| adeamus LY. equidem] 2 
om. H, inquit RY [Asc. G]. nostri] nostrum B. aveo| V,, habeo ZTU 
Oxf., ab co O. Cotta] om. V. quid] OB, quod MCRV Oxf. initio | 
OB+, in initio HN. dixerim]| Oxf. OB+, dixerimus HL. liqueret] liceret H. 3 
tam] tum B. ab iis] L, ab his BHV Oxf., ab hiis 0. hoc] in hoc L. 
et iis] HL, et his B Oxf., etiam U, et hiis O. anteponendae| V,, antepo- 
nenda Z Oxf. 





Il. Lucilius] balbus C. oratione| orationem B. qui] quid H, 4 
quo V,U. sublime] Z, except sublumen N. candens| cadens BNC [Or.’s C]. 
quem] quod H. nutu] VY?, motu Oxf. UO others, ‘al. motu” V,. haua] 
aut BH [Or.’s B']. sol] solus R. dubitare] qui d. THRV text Vj. Qui] 5 
quid Oxf. UZ, except quod N. aninis] animo HMV. saeclis] BM, sedis C, 
saeculis others. inueterare|] Z Oxf. TU. Quis] Quod si B. putat] 
putet Y. quaeve| quae wero C. quondam] condam L [Or.’s C]. 
opinionis] opiniones B, opinione H, opinionum Oxf. O others. itaque] idque U. 
conjirmat] confirmant B. sanctitates| sanitates R. nec] non HC. et 6 
praesentes] H, praesentiam MNCRV Oxf., et praesentiam B, etiam praesentiam 
YTUOL. saepe di vim suam] saepe dii wim H, saepe divi suam Oxf. B, saepe 
divi sui MRV, saepe dii N, suam saepe divi LOT, saepe divi U, suam divinitatem 0. 
et apud] Oxf. 0”, est apud UB [Or.’s CE], et om. O'HV, rest. Vj. bello] bellum V. 


A.| autem H, aulus C. Persen] Persem HNCV. P.| Publilius B [Or.’s 
AB, Publius Or.’s C], popilius HI, Pompilius L. Vatinius] Vatienus BLR, 
uatientus H, luctenus I, uacitenus MCV. cum] in ILY, cum in U [El. of Dav.]. 
Persen| Persem B. die captum] captum die Oxf. senatuique nuntiavis- 


set] senatui nuntiasset BLO, sen. nwutiauisset H, senatui nuntiavit et Oxf. TM, 
senatul denuntiavit U. ~ Crotoniatas|] Crotoniates H, Codro matres 1. eam] 
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Oma. Olympiae] Olimpiae BC [Or,’s C]. memoriae] memoria MNR. 
proditum] traditum LY. non aut] Davies, aut non U Oxf. BIMCRV, aut om. 
HLN. praesentes esse] esse praesentes U. coegerunt| cogerent O. 


Ill. Praedictiones| predicationes B cf. § 162, transposes with praesensiones C. 
quae sunt futura] C, quae sint Oxf. TOBIM, quae sunt HN, quae sunt sint L. 
dicuntur] dicuntB. = [fabularum, fabulosorum Asc.] — repudiarent| Oxf. YOBHM, 
repudiaret N, Baiter. exemplis] om. Oxf. docti] doctimB [docti in Or.’s C], 
edocti C. comprobabimus] B, comprobauimus Oxf. VOHLMNCRYV. Claudii] O, 
clodi Oxf. BM, clodii HCR. primo—cun| om. L. qui etiam—inridens]| om. H. 
aquam] quam B. After ut biberent Oxf. inserts from § 10 commemorare— 
Sciptone. populo Romano] p. Rk. BHO Oxf., rei publicae N, 7. p. V. amisit] 
anunisit B, amissit H. Claudius] dodius B [Or.’s C], P. Claudius V, Clo- 
dius U. condemnatus| condempnatus BC. stbi ipse] sibi Oxf. YT. 
C.| Gaium C. Flaminium)] flaminum B. Caelius| Coaelius B, Caelium H. 
Trasimenum]| V, transumen B, Transimenum H, Transimemnun M, Transime- 
mium ©, Thrasimenum R. scribit] scripsit T. et si conferre] L goes on 
§ 98 carum rerun quas—§ 156 quae cum maxima, then returns to § 16 etenim si 
di—§ 86 efferant aliquid, then again § 156 largitate—end of book. §§ 8—16 
rolumus nostra—illa conficiuntur are inserted in 1103 after altissima ora reddatur 
bestiarum, then come a few words from 11 156 ea ferarumne—videtur, and then 
11 86 ex se perfectiores habere naturas—§ 98 pulchritudinem, after which 1 103— 
118. Cf. below § 16. etiam] om. H. reperiemur] reperirentur U. 
id est cultu deorum] om, L, wel cultu d.N. multo] om. HC. Atti Naviil 
attii naii H, ad tinavii Oxf., Antimanii N, actii nauii CRV. Navii lituus] 
om. I, Nav. luctus L, Nav. litus N. quo| de quo O. investigandam] CO}, in- 
uestigandum Oxf. O? others, except inuestiganda N. suem] sues BO, suam L, 
sit N, uwvam Davies in note. regiones| religiones Oxf. BC, in regiones LNO. 
vineae] uineam LNO, in his bella] in tis bellis MNRV, et in his bella C. 
peremnia] perennia OBRV, peremia H, perhennia C Oxf. nulla cum viri] 


19 Schom., nulli wiri Oxf. Z, except nulla uiri V. gerere| gere B. Suit] 


1 


found 


fucrit B [Or,’s C]. ve publica] p. I. B. devoverent| Oxf. BHM, deuo- 
tarent ILO. Sibyllinis] sibillints B Oxf., sublimis N, sibilinis ©, sybillinis R, 
sibylinis V. haruspicum] hauriuspicum B [hauruspicum Or.’s C], aruspicum 
HCRV text V,, et haruspicum 0, comimemorare—Scipione] om. Oxf. con- 
Jjirmentur| confirmantur RV text V,. 


IV. Ltruscorum] etruscorum et TBCRO, aetruscorum et H, hetruscorum V. 
haruspicum] [haur, Or.’s A], aur. BO [Or.’s C], ar. R. Tt. Gracchus| to- 
grareus Oxf. Ti.| tiberius HCY, Ty. R. Gracchus] grachus B, grac- 
cus V. consul] cos M, quos BH, om, LNCO, cos V Oxf., coss V;- crearet| 
recrearet Oxf. TOBHLMNRY, text V,. rogatorum] MRV, rogator BV,, recreator 
HN, rog. recreator (with al written above recreator) 0, regrator L. mortuus 
Gracchus| graccus mortuus Oxf. quos ad soleret O, quos adsoleret Oxf., quos 
absolueret N, ad quos s. C, quos assoleret V. Haruspices| haur. B [Or.’s C]. 
incensus| impeditus O, impeditus incensus L. vero ego] ego uero H, wero 
inquit ego C. auspicato] auspicator N Oxf. To. populi Romani] pub- 
licae rei N, R. p. O. jus| om. Oxf. ac| hac B. in hortis| Lambi- 
nus, ortus H, in horto C, in ortos V, ortos 0, hortos others. Scipionis] scipio- 
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nius B, spittionis H. transiret| transisset B, transtisset V. auspicari| 
hausp. BR [Or.’s AC]. consules esse] quos esset B, quos esse H, vos esse 
Oxf., om. C, cos esse RV, text: Vj. ad senatum] ad sen. deferendam C, 
ad sen. retulerunt T. senatus] om. C. ut] is H, censuit ut O. ab- 
dicarent] abdicarant T, abdicarent se 0. abdicaverunt Quae| LON, abdica- 
ueruntque Oxf. BMRV, abdicauerunt ©, abdicaueruntque Quae Vj. sciam an| 
an om. H, scientia I, scio an M. re publica religionem] 7. p. religiones Oxf., re 
p.religione B [Or.’s C], rei publicae religione C. summum] suum T. punctum | 
puncto HLCT. religionem] maluere adds C. et innumerabilia] Cod. 
Glogs, cb. Om Z.Oxt..1. ex| in H. At] an B. convalescunt] con- 
valescant YT. medicinac] H, medicina Oxf. TO others. In his—-rerum 
futurarum in § 13 om. L. summa] consensione adds C. cnnatum] renatun 
Vortext V,, et in animo—varium est] marg. only H. insculptum] in- 
scultum B [inscuptum Or.’s Al, incultum B'], sculptum N. 


VV. negat] negatur B. divit]| om. H. ceperimus| cepinus Oxf. H 
[coeperimus Or.’s A], coperinus C. terrarun] rerum terrarun MV. ter- 
rarum—tempestatibus om. L. terreret| BO, terret [Or.’s C] HN, terrerent Vj. 
nivibus] niuis B, om. H. tum labibus] Janus Gulielmius, twn lapidibus 
BHMNRV Oxf.,, tw lampadibus (corr. lapidibus) 0, cum lapidibus IL, in lapidibus €. 
naturam hominum| hom. nat. Oxf. naturam] natura B. iis] his V Oxf. 
cincinnatas] cinnanatas B, cui crinitas H, cincamadas I, crinitas MRV, cicinatas 
N, cinnatas C. esse] om. C. aequabilitatem] inaequab. Oxf. MRV, 
text Vj. ipse] om. YT. indicaret] indicat C, iudicare V, text V,, indi- 
caret ipsa YT. ea] after indicaret HV,, om. MCRV. gymnasium] gygna- 
sium Oxf, videat] widerit HV,. rationem] om. H, after modum C. 
esse] om. O. intellegat| om. TY. et] om. TO. tantis motionibus | 
multis motionibus Oxf. mottonibus] mutationibus H, motibus MCRV. atque 
tantarum] om. T. 


VI. est] om. MNRV. repperisse] reperisse BHMRV, recepisse L, pepe- 
risse C. est certe| est igitur certe Oxf. id quod illud] illud quod T, id 
quod Hi. res] re B, after caclestes C. eae] esse B, om. H, hace LC, hae 
TV Oxf. a quo] Cod. Glog., quo @ Oxf. homine—quam deum] om. L. 
dixeris] dixerim MRV. deum] after this Z ‘largitate—uidetur’ from ch. 
Lx 156, then ‘ex sese perfectiores (ch. xx111 86)—quae cum maxima’ tx 156 
(C and V insert before ex sese the connective interpolation constat autem quae 
gignit), then ‘Etenim si di (here)—intellegat’ or ‘quae ecferant aliquid’ Xxx1II 
86, then ‘largitate’ or ‘Quid de uitibus’ &c. § 156 to the end of the book. 
For L see §8. In M there are marginal references showing the true order. 
se putet] putet se Oxf. desipientis] despicientis H. adrogantiae est] 
arroganti esse B, arrogantia est H. non| om. C. videas| videris U. 
illam et mustelis] etiam mustellis illam H, eam et mustellis LV, eam et mustelis C. 
ergo| BN Oxf., wero UTHLO, om. MRV. mundi] Oxf. omits the next seven 
words, giving instead ‘et tamen ex ipsa hominum sollertia est esse aliquam’ (cor- 
rectly given below) and then proceeds et magnitudinem. st tuum] situum 
H Oxf. tmmortalium] mortalium C. desipere| dissipare H. supera] 
superiora HN. etiam| om. H. urbibus| viribus U. sint] BM, sunt 


12 


14 


15 


17 


NOLCY. evistimare| extinare B, aestimare H. ait] om. MCV. Socrates] 18 
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quaerit adds C. spirabilem] spiritabilem N, see Servius on Vergil, Aen. m1 
600 [and Or.’s readings in TJ'usc. 1 40]. habeamus| Dav., habemus TOBHILM 
CRV Oxf., haberemus N. apparet] LMNO, appareat BHV Oxf. igni| 
igne HN Oxf. ab aere eo] abareo (e written above second a) B, ab igne eo T. 
quem] quod H. spiritu] spiritum Z Oxf. ducimus] M, dicimus Oxf. O others. 


VII. plurimi] HV,, plurimum Oxf. 0 others. Atqui] aut qui B, at quod H. 
nihil omnium rerum] o. vr. n. U. praestabilius| praestantius N. pul- 
chrius] pulcrius B here. ne cogitari] Oxf. MO!, nec. c. BLO’, negociari H. 
haec] hoc HMRV, e Oxf. cognatio] cognitio THV [Or.’s V7], text V,. coget] 
Oxf. Z, except cogitet L. dicuntur ame] ame dicuntur T. ame] ameo B. 
dein] BC, deinde others. vicissim horrere terra] h. t. v. U, horrere terra H. 
discessus] dicessus Oxf. solstitiis] sollisticiis L, solsticium Oxf., solstitio MNR 
[Or.’s V"], soltitiis C. solst. brumisque] br. solstitiisque YT. cognoscit | 
cognoscimus B, om. H. concinentibus] continentibus BHCV, text Vj. ube- 
rius| uberiis B. fusius] diffusius N. profluens| profluus HN [Or.’s V*]. 
conclusa autem aqua] conclusus aut H, conclusam ante aquam N, conclusa autem 
a qua C, orationis flumine] after uicia C. convicia] Davies, uitia Z Oxf., 
vicia T, convitia Baiter, so Munro in Hor, 8.15.11, 7. 29, but see Corssen 11 
360. conclusae| conclusa B [Or.’s C]. angustiae] Oxf., but ipsa tutatur 
below. se ipsa] tpsam N, seipsam C. Zeno| Zenon L. 


VIII. id melius] id. om. C, After non utitur Oxf. om. nihil autem— 
utitur (eight words), similiter beatum] om. ©, deum idemque hoc modo quic- 
quam beatum Oxf. enim haec meliora] haec meliora enim Oxf. ea] om. H. 


22 nec] non MC Oxf. eficitur] BH, efficietur OMCV Oxf. TU. sentientes | 


om. U. non igitur] non ergo Oxf. caret sensu mundus] sensu caret H Oxf. 
pergit] et pergit Oxf. quodque| et quod UT. est exrpers] expers sit TH. 
compotemque—animantes om. U. num dubitares| non dubitarem V, non dubi- 
tares TU. libicinii] CR, tibicini Oxf. OBHILMNV, tibicinis V,UY. Cur] 
Cum B. procreet] [Or.’s B in ras., procreat Or.’s E], procraeaet B. 


IX. atque initio —egere] om. N. oratione] orationem B. physicis| 
Dav., physicis id est naturalibus 2 Oxf. TY. confirmare] O'C, confirmari 
BHILMNO’RV Oxf. U. alantur et quae crescant] BM, alantur et crescant Oxf. 
VOL, aluntur atque crescunt Baiter. in se] quandam in se T. vim] Oxf., 
quandam uim RV,U [Or.’s V7]. agitur] agetur Oxf. utitur] uertitur HNR, 


24 certo et] certo Oxf. vita remanet] in nobis adds T. insit] sit V, text V,, 


est vel insit Oxf. esse ullum] BCR, esse om. H, ullum esse others U. nocte 
et die] Oxf., die et nocte ILNVUY. concoquatur] Oxf., coquatur LMNV. 
cuius|] Oxf., huius HV,UYT [Or.’s V?]. reliquits] reliquis Oxf. [Or.’s A'E]. 
iis] his HRV, is U Oxf. [Or.’s E]. quas| qua B, quem Oxf. inclusum in eo] 


25 in eo inc. Oxf. habere in se] in se habere UY. tranat| trahat HNCTU 


Oxf. and (after omnia) V. autem maximas] quae maximo MCV, text V, 
[maximo Or.’s ©]. in terrena natura] in terrae n. H, interea n. L, in. n. 
terrena C. perspici potest] p. perspici Oxf., percipi p.N. ~ et lapidum| 
ut Lepidum U. conflictu] Oxf., confluctatione H, contictatione N [Or.’s V"]. 
atque tritu] BLO, om. H, atque ictu Oxf. MNCRV, text Vj. fossione terram| 
exustione ferarum H. fumare] reformare H, firmare V, text V,. recalentem] 
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BHMCR Oxf., recellentem N, calentem LO others. Jiert temp. hib.] hib. temp. 
ich UL: continetur] HR, contineatur Oxf. UTOBILMNCV (the order in C is 
caloris terrae contineatur cauernis). jit] C, sit BHILMNRV Oxf. 0. con- 
tinet] contineat UT Oxf. Z, except continent H. artius] arctius MCRV, Oxf. 


X. concipiat] concipit [Or.’s A'] HV, text Vj. ipsa] terra U. in- 26 
fica] om. H. ea] ex HN, ea ex V.U. admixtum] amixtum B and amixto 
below. aquae| tum aquae T Oxf. MNRV,, cum aquae U, tamen aquae C. 
effusio] Z, except effusioque H, et effusio O with et erased, om. V, Davies. con- 
glaciaret] conglutinaret I, conglaciaretur R. liquefacta] liquaefacta V 
POs Vis adiectis] om. C. tepescunt] tepescit B. adventicius | 
aduentius B [C of Orelli]. recalescunt] calescunt U, concalescunt T. ha- 27 
bendus est] est habendus Oxf. UY. iis] his BHV Oxf. effervescunt] BM, 
eis effervescunt Oxf., fervescunt UYTOL, ahenis feruescunt H, aeneis feruescunt N. 
subditis] Oxf. M, subiectis HNO, subitis BL. et ipsa] ipsa U. 


XI. est] om. H. quae] ea quae C, quod V, text Vj. contineat— 29 
tueatur] continet—tuetur UY. juncta] conjuncta U. mentis] menti HN. 
gignuntur] gignantur V. e terra] est terra H, ex terra V, text Vj. nNYE- 
povixov| egeminicon B [Or.’s C], egyemomon H, eyexovecov M, egemonison ©, egeno- 
micon V, hegemonicon V,, egemonicon Oxf. [Or.’s AEV]. quoque] quoquo B, 
quo Oxf., quocunque N, aliquo C. Ita] Itaque MC Oxf. [Or.’s V7]. omnium 
optimum omniumque] omnium omniumque optimum omniumque Oxf. potestate 
dominatuque] p. donatuque B, text B!, potestateque dominatu M, dominatu et po- 
testate V. atque] et IL,acN. parte] after igitur C. inest] est HV. 30: 
haec| hie U. complexa] complexas HU. perfectione] perfectionem VU, 
etiam] om, CV. alle fervor] fervor ille U. mobiliorque multo] Oxf., 
multoque nobilior I, multoque mobilior LU, nobiliorque multo MCRV. noster | 
nutrit M, nutritus C. nota nobis] nobis nota LOUT. retinentur] conti- 
nentur N. igitur est] est igitur ILMU, est enim N. cum] Oxf. HLMO, 31 
quin B. mundum esse] esse mundum Oxf. et libero et puro BHM, et 
puro et libero IL Oxf., puro et libero N, libero et puro C, et libero puro [Or.’s E]. 
mobilissimo Oxf., nob, MNRV. exrterno—teneatur] extrinsecus ab aliquo hoc 
accipiat moueatur. Nam moueri necesse est multo ualentius qui pellat atque 
motum efficiat quam quo ille teneatur H. [So Or.’s Vin marg. extrinsecus hoc ab 
aliquo accipiat neque. | 


XII. enim] nunc HV, [Or.’s V2]. duo] B, duos BU Oxf. [Or.’s CV?] and 32 
others. externum] extremum N, eternum Oxf, autem divinius| audiui- 
mus H, suum autem dicimus N. ex se sual ex.sua Oxf. disque] hisque 
HV Oxf., hiis quia C. intellegi poterit| intellegi Oxf. in eo tnesse] in 
eo esse H, inesse eco C, by corr. from in co vim esse Oxf. ulla] illa MV, text 
V.- minoris sit] Cod. M of Moser, minor sit BMNOCRV Oxf., sit minor HILUY, 
sit minoris Ursinus. After pluris esse Oxf. om. necesse est—pluris esse. 
qui est] M, qui esset BHO. est MO, esset BHU. omnem oporteret| oporteret 
omnem Oxf. ad deorum] ad corum Oxf. Primo] HLO, prima BMV Oxf., 33 
primum R, text Vj. gignantur] Oxf., gignuntur LO Manutius. e terra] 
om. H, cx t. V, text V,, a terra U. augendo| agendo B, text BI. rege- 34 
rentur| after appetitus UY, tumm—tum] tamen—tamen ©, cum—tum Oxf. 
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XII. gradus est et altissimus] est gradus et alt. BV,U, est om. MRV Oxf., 
gradus et alt. est C. natura boni] supra hominem Oxf. from below. sa- 
35 pientesque] sapientisque B [Or.’s BC]. ulla] Oxf. LM, nulla OBHTU, illa V, 
text V). extremum] aeternum C, so aeterna for externa below. quae | 
cul HU. obstitit] obstint B, obtigit MV, obsistit NRV,, optigit C Oxf. [Or.’s 
V marg.]. quendam] solitum adds H. omni] omnium C, etiam 
magis] magis etiam U. absolvi—perjici] esse absoluti—perfecti V,, absoluti 
—perjict U. ac] atque etiam UY, possunt] possint H. omnes na- 
turas| omnis natura Oxf. et altissimum gradum] gradum et altissimum U. 
36 est gradus] gradus Oxf. et praesit] et om. LMCRV, rest. V,, possit for praesit 
L. inscitius] inscientius HN. Qui] Quid C. After sit deterior 
37 Oxf. om. mundi—deterior. insipiens| inscipiens B. est quicquam] quic- 
quam Oxf. cui] quo OBHCRVU Oxf. quodque—expletumque sit om. B. 
quodque] quod T. expletumque sit] sit atque expletum H. 


XIV. Scite] Sic et H. gignit] gigni Ox. arandi] arandi causa Oxf. 

ortus est] est om. B. nullo modo] in nullo VLU Ase., in nullo modo Vj. 

38 sed est] BMO+, sed H. neque est] neque enim H, nec est V. non] om. 

H Oxi. insit in eo] in eo sit H, sit in eo CUT. Qui] quid Z Oxf. id 

quod] BH, quod MOCV Oxf. est optimum] optimum H. est autem] HO, 

autem est BOR, est om. V. mente et ratione melius] optimum (corr, melius) 

m. é€. 7. Oxf. in equo quam in eculeo] neg qin in eque Oxf. [nequaquam in 

eculeo Or.’s V"]. eculeo] IL, equulo BANV, equuleo MR, equlo CO. id in 

39 perfecto] BM, in perfecto H. et eficitur] efficitur Oxf. est ergo] est 
igitur Oxf. 


XV. quae] qua M, quia N. mobilissima] mollissina B, nobilissima 
40 HLNRVU|, text V,U?. purissimaque] puraque U. ea quidem] equidem MR. 
et candor] Klotz, calor et candor Oxf. BV,, ardor et candor H, candor et calor 
LNCO, candor MRVY. ullius] Oxf. O, ullus BHLMCRVUT. faceret] 
Jacere Mf. pastu] partu Oxf. pastu aliquo possit permanere] al. pastu 
peri. pos. UT. necesse est] est om. M [corr. fr. esset Or.’s V]. igni| 
ignis B. ad victum] MRV, ad om. Oxf. BHILNO, auctum C. et] eius B. 
41 continetur] contineatur Y. Atqui] MN, atque BHIOLCRVUY Oxf. est | 
om. H. omnium] om. Oxf. RV, rest. Vj. auget] auget et T. sensu- 
que] sensus Oxf. is] Oxf. HM, his BO [Or.’s BICV']. quaeque] quoque 
42 HN. qui aether] Oxf., quia ether B [Or.’s V?]. igitur] BHMRV, 
enim others, in aére aliorum] om. H. videtur] visun Oxf. id et] 
idemque MCRVU Oxf., idem BLO, id est H. celerrima| celeberrima Oxf. 

in aethere] Oxf., in etherea B, mobilitate N. tis] his BHMUY Oxf., hiis O. 


43 XVI. incolant] incolunt H. After intellegentiam Oxf. om. in sideribus— 
atque intellegentiam. et aetheriam] M, et om. OHBU [Or.’s P], et cam C. 
alantur| utantur LCU. omni] omnia B. amica varietati] a nulla uarie- 

44 tate H, amica uarictatis N [am. varietate Or.’s P]. laudandus] Oxf. BHMO + , 
laudandus est Baiter from his Cod. A. sublime] in sublime Z Oxf. UY. 
cireumque ferretur Oxf. B, circum quaque ferr. H, undique circumquaque ferr. O, 
circumquaque fertur N. sit] sic U. procuratione] procreatione L [Or.’s 
B!}. enim] autem TY. existimem] acstimem C, existimem esse R. 


ie a 
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XVII. Restat] Sane restat MCV Oxf., Restat sane N, text V,. abducere] 45 
inducere Oxf. talem] tale B. in omni] Oxf. BO, in om. MV [Asc. 
Superse. i Oras? Vi), text Vj. respiciens] Z Oxf. UY, resipiens Ursinus. 46 
esse deos] deos Oxf. praestantem esse al. nat.] al. praest. nat. esse U. After 
nihil sit melius Oxf. om. mundo—id sit melius. Nec dubium—id sit melius] 
oven ae > et rationem] et om, VU. tdj ilud UT. his] tis Oxf. B, 
is U, om. TY. careat] caret H. mundum esse] om. H. iis] Oxf., 47 
his VU. 

XVIII. noli] voli Oxf. vos] nos HR Oxf., om. L. Conum tibi] cunum 
tibi B, zonum tibt I, comuniter N [quonum tibi Or.’s AV". cylindrum] 
chilindrum Oxf. HC, chyl. V, text Vj. pyramidem] pir. BCV Oxf. sphae- 
ram] speram BCV [Or.’s BE], text V, [spheram Or.’s AC]. alias] om. C. 
praestantes|] Oxf. Z, except praestantis H. globus] globis HNC Oxf. opatpay | 
speram CV, sphaeram RV. circulus] BHMCRV, anulus I, circulis LNU, 
circus Davies, ktkXos] ciclus BCO, cyclus RVHM, om. L. omnes] L, 
omnis BM Oxf., om. H. inter se| in se B, se om. H. sint inter se] inter 
se sint UO. extremum] extremum quantum Oxf. quantum idem a summo] 
UY’, om. T!BHIL. After quantum Oxf. om. idem—eruditum. haec| hoc 48 
MRVU. ne] BHO, dn ne MV, anne C Oxf. [Or.’s V? Red. Asc.], cf. Madv. 
Opuse. Ac. 2 p. 163. aequabilitatem] N, acqualitatem Oxf. O others. motus | 
moruun N. potest esse] Oxf. LIMO, esse om. BH. solet] assolet Oxf. r0- 
tundum] rotondum B, rutundum Baiter from his Codd. AV and in 1 66, and so 
Lachmann and Munro on Luer. 11 402. aliarum] aliorum Oxf. quot] 

H Oxf., quid M, quod UBO. palato] Plato IL [Or.’s B']. palatum] 49 
palatium HV, [Or.’s A?]. 

XIX. spatiis] spacium Oxf. continuas conversiones duas] duas om. H 
[Or.’s P], continua conuersione sui MRVUY, text V,. conficiat] H, confectat 
LBUT, conjlectat (marg. ‘al. confectat’) 0, confecta MRV Oxf. rotundi] ro- 
tondi B. tenet] Oxf., continct N, after principatum C, optinet V [obtinet Ase. ]. 
ex partibus] ex om. V. eadem est aequabilitas] BO’, cadem est om. H, aequa- 
bilitas eadem est C, eadem est aequalitas VOl. modict tum recessus| om. B 
[Or.’s C]. modici—caloris] om. EH, circunitus] B, circuitus others. 

V et LX et CCC?) RV,, quingue defectibus et sexaginta et trecentorum B, quinque 
defectibus quum et sexaginta et trecentorum H, quinque defectibus est et sexaginta 
et tricentorum L, quinque defectibus et LX trecentorum N, quinque deflevionibus 
al. defectibus et sexaginta et trecentorum 0, quinque diebus et sexaginta et cecrr™™ 
et C, V defectibus et LX et CCC V, quinque et sexaginta et trecenti Cujas, V 
et LX et trecen‘orum Oxf. converstonem—annuam] conuersione—annum N. 
sol] om. L. tw] om. Oxf. ea] om. YT. omnium quae] omniumague C 
[Or.’s V!], omnia quae T. ducuntur] dic. Oxf. V [Or.’s C1], text Vj. ac] 50 
et U [by corr. fr. ad Or.’s AB]. tum—tum] tamen—tamen ©, cum—tum Y. 
aquilonia] HR, aquilenta Oxf. BMNC, aquilonaris I, aquilonalis LOVU. tune] 
HMCRYV, aut BOILN, twm est Oxf. solstitit] solstitiis B. alantur auges- 
cantque et pubescant—adsequantur] aluntur augescuntque et pubescunt—assequun- 
tur LY, oriuntur] oriantur ©. 

XX. sunt] after admirabiles V. ratos] ratus B. Quod] Quid B. 51 
tum] quum H, om, Oxf., tamen throughout C. adeunt] Ursinus, abeunt Oxf. 
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Z, except habent O. autem] ante C, om. Ernesti. ne] non H, om. Y. 
insistunt] insistit B [Or.’s C]. ex] et CV Oxf. annum] animum Oxf. 

52 definitam] diff. HVUY. Saturni] Oxf. HMO+, Saturnia B. Paivwy que] 
Fenonque BC [Or.’s C], phoenixque H, fanonque MV, Phenonque R Oxf., fainon- 
que Vj. quae a] quae B. delitiscendo]| delitescendo Oxf. HMRV, delu- 
ciscendo N. rursum] Oxf., sursum H [Or.’s V?]. nihil] om. B, non H. 
saeclorum] seclorum M, saeculorum others. eadem] easdem MR. isdem] 
his B, hisdem V. efjiciat] Oxf. BOL, efficiantur HU, eficit M [eficiatur Or.’s P]. 
propius] longius H. Paédwy| fethon B [Or.’s C], phoeton H, Feton C Oxf., 
Phethon R, phaeton V, phaethon Vj. duodecim] BL twice, XII others, After 

53 conjicit Oxf. inserts in quo cursu by error from above. Huic] hic H. IIv- 
poets] Pyrois BRYV, pirois C Oxf. quattuor et viginti] BL, III et XX others. 
sex] VI @. quem] quam with e superscr. CU, quod T. hane autem] 
autem hance CU. ea] ea quae C. ZrirABwv] stilbon Oxf. Z, except salbon N. 
vertente] fervente B [Or.’s C]. Pwopdpos] Phosphoros Z, except fosforos C, 
forforos Oxf. Lucifer Latine dicitur] BMR, Latine Lucifer dicitur C, Latine 
dicitur Lucifer V. subsequitur] sequitur U. Hesperus] HNL, hesperos 
Oxf. BCRV, “Eozepos Baiter, L leaves blanks for all previous Greek names. 
orbis] oribus B. et longitudinem] longitudinem Oxf. ab] a CRV [Or.’s 
CE]. intervallo] intervalla Oxf. 


54 XXI. in sideribus] in om. MCRV. ipsa] om, V Oxf., rest. V,. eae 
stellae] aeae sitellae B, haec stellae C, hae stellae V Oxf., stellae hae U, stellae eae 
others. inerrantes| errantes UT!, text T°. cotidiana] Oxf., quotidiana 
HMV, cotidia quotidiana N. ac] atque Oxf. suffusus| perfusus B. 

55 inerrantes] V, errantes H, quinque errantes N. perennes| perhennes BC Oxf., 

56 peremnes R. incredibilique] incredibili Oxf. vanitas] Oxf., inannitas N, 
varietas L Dav. ementita] BHL, ea mentita MCRV Oxf., ea ementita OV,, ea 
dementia U. et falsa] uel falsa LO. ea] eunt Oxf. UMRV [Or.’s V?], 
aut N. versantur] BH, uersatur LMOC Oxf. caelestem] Z Oxf. TU, cae- 
lestemque O, cuelestem ergo L. admirabilem] admirabilemque Ox. is] 

57 0, om. MCRV. ergo] igitur T. ut] om. H. investigandae] inv. 
ret U. duvero| duximus H, dixero NC. 


XXII. Zeno] Zenon L. naturam ita] Oxf. BMCR, raturam sic V, ita 
naturam others. definit] Oxf. B, difinit HMOCVUY, definiuit R. dicat] 
om. H. ignem esse] Oxf., esse om. H, esse ignem V. via] viam U, last 
syll. erased in TY. quodque| quod Oxf. nostrarum] after artium RV. 

58 sectam] secretam LN. sequatur] sequantur B, sequitur N. complexu suo] 
complecus H [complexus voco Or.’s P]. coércet] om. H, coheret I, cohercet 
Oxf. LNR [Or.’s EV']. consultrix| consulatrix B, et consultrix C. quae- 
que] BHILMN Oxf., before naturae C. continentur] continent V [Or.’s B?], 
continuantur Vy. quas opuas—actiones] om. H. dpuas| hormas Z Oxf. 
ecamque causam] eam causamque Oxf. vel prudentia vel] BO, om. MRV, vel 
Oxf., aut prouidentia aut prudentia Vj. mpdovota] pronaea I, pron ea Oxf., 
pronocha N, pronoea others. et] ut B, om. C. 


59 XXIII. etiam est] RV, est om. BC, etiam om. Y, enim etiam H, est etiam 
others and Oxf. prope nodum] Oxf., prope mundum B, prope in eodem H. 
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venis et] Oxf. OM, wenisset B, wenis ac H, venis ut L. iis] his BHO Oxf , om. 
MV. iis] M, his BHV Oxf., is C, in his UO. extimescant] pertimescant 

L, evistimant N. defetigatione] B [Or.’s ABV'], defatigatione HMRV Oxf. 
[Or.’s CV?], defectione LOY, fatigatione C. monogrammos] est monogamos H, non 
mononagos I, monagtonos N. deos| om. ILY. commentus] coniunctus I, com- 
mentatus MR. est] om. H. collocati] collati B. a maioribus Oxf., 60 
a om. MCRY, rest. Vj. erga] grati HN, om. TY. Terentii| terenti Oxf. B 
TOr’s BV). Ler. ssit MM. ipsa] ista O. inest] est HR, inesset O. inest 61 
major] major inest Oxf. ipsa uis] Z Oxf. UY. The whole uwt—deus seems 

to me spurious, Vides—vides] Oxf. MO, wide—wide B, wides—wuide H, 
Ligustico] legustico V [Or.’s AB'V!], text Vj. Q.] Quinto V. Maximo] 
moxvimo B. Voluptatis] uoluntatis BI. Lubentinae] Oxf., libidine HI, 
lilibitinae L, libertinae N, libentinae V,. rerum] quidem rerum R. eul- 
stimat] extimat B. sunt] sunt a me UT. quae vis] quis T. 


XXIV. excellentes] excellentus Oxf. ac voluntate] om. Oxf. Semela 62 
natum] Oxf., semel anatum B, Semele n. HLMVO?, semel enatum NO?. auguste | 
Oxf., augustiae B. Liberum] Oxf. BMO, om. HINR Walker. mysteriis] 
BO, ministeriis Oxf. LMINCRV, text V). Libera—Libero| Libero—Livera XN, 
Romulus] Romulum Oxf. TUZ, except romoluin B. quident| H, quidam BM'NR 
Oxf., om. 0. eundem]| om. NV. cun] enim R. rite di sunt] BO 
Oxf., nec di sunt H, di om. M, rite sunt dii C, dii rite sunt R, dii ritae sunt V. 
habiti] habitati Oxf. cum et optin essent et aeterni] Oxf. 07, cum optimi Ce. 

0! [Or.’s C], cum optimo dc. B, cum et optimi sint aeterni H, cum et optimi sint et 
act. N, et aeterni cum essent optimi C. ex ratione| eratione B. magna] 63 
om. H, wana N. induti] H°ILN, inducti Oxf. BH'MOCV. vitam] uita B 
[Or.’s C]. referserunt] referunt LY. oppleuisset B, exrplewit H, oppleuit 
LONU, opplewit sed Oxf. C, opplewit scilicet RV. evsectum] evectum HRV, et 
secutum L. Caelum] Celium CRV [caelium Or.’s V7], Celum Oxf. V;. Satur- 
num ipsum] tpsuin Saturnum Oxf. impias fabulas] Oxf. LMO, impia fabulas 64 
B, impias jilias H, impia fabula R [Or.’s © by corr. ]. caelestem] HOL, cae- 
lestium Oxf. BMV,, caelestum CR. vacare| uocare N Oxf. After vacare 
voluerunt Oxf. om. ea parte—esse voluerunt. ea] au. egeret] waleret 
IU, erased TY. 


XXV. Kpdvos] Oro nos B [oronos Or.’s ©, orones Or.’s E], chronos Oxf. CV,, 
cronos others. qui] quod V,U. xpovos id est] BHC, om. ILNOVR. id est] 
idem Oxf. M, quod U. saturaretur] saturetur L [Lactant. 1 12]. in- 
saturabiliter] insatiabiliter Oxf. vinctus] uictus HV, wictos N, text Vj. 
autem] est autem VUT. pater quem] BHOL, quem partemque M, quem partem C. 
et quidem ante optimus] om. Oxf, omnibus} hominibus U. magnas | 
maxtimas N. Hunce] hanc B. supra dixi] praedixi LYU. sublime] 65 
Z, except sullime C, see § 4. candens| cadens BN, planius quam] O, 
planiusque BLMNCRVOUY, planius quem H Oxf., Plautusque I. idem] id est 0. 
Cui] om_N, cur C. est] om. HV). execrabor| Oxf. Z, except executor H. 
quod] quo Oxf. quicquid] quidquid B, quitquit C, et quicquid YT. augures | 
augeres B. Jove fulgente tonante] Oxf. BM, iouem fulgentem tonantem UTLH, 
jovem fulgentem et tonantem O, iouem dicunt fulgentem conantem N, enim | 
eum T. caclo] melo BNC Oxf., modo H, in caclo LOVUTM?, in melo M', 


66 


67 


68 


69 
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text V,. Julgente tonante] M, f. et t. Oxf. BNCRV, fulgentem et tonantem 
HOLUY. Luripides] Oxf., Eurippides B, Furi pedes N. Jusum] sursum 
H, fussum L. terram tenero] terras tenero H, tenero terram early Edd. 
circumiectu] circumiectum B, circuitu HLN, circuniectu R, circumiecto Oxf. V, 
text Vj. amplectitur] amplectatur V, complectitur TY. Hunc—Jovem| 
om. H. 


XXXVI. coniunx] Z, except coniux L. ei] Probus, et Z Oxf. effeminarunt] 
Oxf. BHMCRYV, effoeminauerunt I, effeminauerunt LNO [Or.’s B]. autem eum] 
ew autem YT. Junonique| tononique B. tribuerunt] tribuunt T. est co] 
est om. B [Or.’s C], esset eo H, mollius] melius LN. altero| ZO Oxf. T, 
except alterum B, alteri 07U. volunt] wolumus M Oxf. [Or.’s V!], wolimus C. 
portunus] portuna Oxf. portu] H, porta BLOM Oxf. paulum] paululum 
N. Diti} diei ©, Cliti R. Dives] D. est ©, dictus est R, dives et U. 
I\ovtwv] pluton Z Oxf., except plutos H. quia] qua O. recidunt] OV,, 
recidant Z Oxf. tervas ct] M Oxf., terra sed B, terras sed H, terram sed TOL 
[Or.’s CP, terris et Or.’s E]. oriuntur] BHLMOV Oxf., oriantur others. 
Proserpinam] Oxf. BMO+, Proserpina NH. quod] quidem HN. est] 
habet N. ea enin est] om. B. Ilepoepsvy] persefone B Oxf., persephone 
others. nominatur] nominantur B, nominata est Hy nuptan dicunt] C 
here. So Cod. Regius of Davies, for Baiter is wrong in stating that it places the 
words after nomen est, om. all others. volunt] uolunt deae filiam esse N. 
absconditamque] que om. C, itidem immutata] Oxf. B, itidem mutata MRV, 
idemtidem tmm. N, immutata itidem C, inde mutata O. ut] om. U. Ay- 
mirnp] clementer L, demeret N, demetera V,, demeter others. quasi 1 ujrnp] 
quasi gemmentur L, quast gemeret N, quasi gemetera V,, quasi gemeter others. 
vorteret] Heind., uerteret Z, except uertetur H. vel] wel quae HN. mina- 
vetur] minueretur L. 


XXVIII. haberent] habere M Oxf. [Or.’s V], haberet C. est ductum] 
ductum est Oxf. ductum] dictum B[Or.’s C] NC. liminibus] limitibus B, 
luminibus GV, text V,. tanuae] ianae B [Or,’s C]. a Graecis] a Graecis 
est NC, est a Graecis U. ea est] ea est est T. ‘Eoria] hestia 2, except 
hostia N, bestia Oxf. ad aras] et aras Oxf. quod] Oxf., quae IV. 
intunarum] uictinarun HNV,U. et precatio] et procreatio N, et om. C. 
est] om. Oxf. Nec] Non B. vi di] Indii lL. ducto] BHO, ducti 
M Oxf., dicti N [ductu Or.’s PV']. vescuntur] Oxf. HMO, wescunt B [Or.’s 
APV']. Jam] Nam LNY. Dianam—putant] om. N. putant| uo- 
lunt C. cum est exortus| eius ortus HN. omnibus] omn. aliis 
BH; apparet] appareat V,Y. sit] est UY. eamque Luciferam] eam 
quam lucifera YT. nostros|] nostras B [Or.’s C]. omnivaga] nocti- 
uaga V;. venando] wagando HNV,U. numeratur] Oxf., numeretur [Or.’s 
V*] HLYTU!, text U?, sideribus examinatur C. dicta] dicta est HN, dictu Y, 
autem] om. H. ti maturescunt] imaturescunt B, hi m. HO, dii m. L. 
non numquam] HMO, non wmquam B [Or.’s CE]. aut ut plerumque] aut ple- 
rumque UT Probus, aut ut plurimique C. Timaeus] rimatus H, Thimeus V, 
Timeus V,. Ephesiae] Oxf., efesiae B [Or.’s C], effesiae C [ephesianae Or.’s A]. 


templum] templa HN. deflagravisse] BH, deam migrasse M, deam migravisse 
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Oxf., deflagrauisset OV, text Vi. abfuisset] HMO, affuisset LB, adfuisset Oxf., 
afuisset Baiter. abf. domo] domo abf. UY. 


XXVIII. fictos] Oxf., ficticios H [Or.’s V7], after deos C. nobis] om. HY. 
coniugia] coniungia B. accepimus| HILO, accipimus BMNCRV Oxf. di] 
LOUT, om. BHMC Oxf. caruerunt] caluerunt B [Or.’s C]. solum] wero B, 
solam V, text Vj. etiam ut] HM Oxf., ut om. LOYB. Titanis| tirannis 0. 
ut cum] M Oxf., et cum B, id est HNUT, cum OL. futilitatis] furtilitatis B 
[Or.’s A], scurilitatis HN, subtilitatis L Oxf., inutilitatis © [Or.’s C1], vanitatis 
Aug. [ facilitatis Or.’s E]. tamen his| his tamen Oxf. Before poterunt 
intellegi, Oxf. inserts intelliguntur vel. qualesque sint] quales sunt BN, qua- 
lesque sunt Oxf. OLMRY. quoque| quosque C. hoc eos] Keil, hos deos 
Oxf. UZ, except quos deos BCTO. et venerari] ueneraris H, venerari MCV. 
pura] pure MR. incorrupta] incorruptaque R. precabantur] praedicabant 
H, precabuntur C. sibi sui liberi] filii suit aut sibi sui liberi T, filii eorum 
aut sui liberi sibi IL, patuit postea] potuit postea B, postea patuit C. 
ex relegendo] ex relegando B [Or.’s C], a relegendo V,. ex rel.—enim] ex 
religendo diligentes et ex intelligendo his enim Oxf. tamquam ex eligendo 
elegantes| Day., elegantes ex elegendo tamquam BYO, elegantes ex eligendo et 
tamquam H, ut eligentes ex eligendo tamquam a UMCV), ut eligentes ex eligendo 
exque R, ut elegantes ex eligendo itemque Heind. diligendo diligentes| 
legendo delegendis BHYO, deligendo deligentes MCRVU. ex] et ex C. vis 
legendi| laudis Oxf. eadem quae] eademque CY. et religioso| BO, et in 
r. C, om. Oxf. [Or.’s V!] RV, rest. Vj. Ac] At HNV, text V,. videor] 
Oxf. [Or.’s V'], widetur HN [Or.’s V?]. 


XXIX. locus] locutus est Oxf. vexatus| laxatus Oxf. vobis] nobis V. 
quicque] quidque B, quicquid H, quicquam V.  Baiter retains quidque throughout. 
legitis] perlegitis HU. mpdvo.av] pronaeanas B, putam N, pronoeam RV, pro- 
noean others. induci] Ursinus, induct id est prouidentiam Z. eo] eaB. 
quia] quod T. existumas] B, existimas Oxf. O others, ab tis] om. H, 
ab his V Oxf. U. deam] om, Oxf. Ariopagi| [Or.’s AE] HLMCV, Arpagi 
B [Or.’s BCV], Arpat Oxf., Areopagi R. deesse| deest IN, desit L. arbi- 
trato] B Oxf. 0, arbitratu HC, arbitratio IL, arbitror MVUY, arbitrio N, arbitrator 
R. Plene] HMO, Plane B Oxf. U. natio|] oratio HNR. in inridendis | 
Oxf. U, in om. IN. nolitote| Oxf., nolite HLN. me hercle| me ercule B 
[Or.’s C, meercle A, merculae B1], mehercule MCR [Or.’s B*EV], Hercule me Oxf. 
hoc] om. B Oxf. unum] om. Oxf. convenit unum—limatum] Kinder- 
vater, uno conuenit—limato ZUY. insultantem] insalutantem Oxf. 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


XXX. mundum] administrari adds YT. nostri fere] om. TY. est 75 


autem] autem est Oxf. eaque| ea quae T. omnia pulcherrime geri| Oxf. 
[o. pulchrume g. Or.’s V], omne pulchrum egerit T. ea esse generata| Bouhier, 
esse omnia generata N, eam generatam C, cam esse generatam UY Oxf. O and others. 


ducitur] M, dicitur HC, datur L, dr BO Oxf. negat] negant L. aut qui] 76 


qui et H, aut quid V, text V;. tis] his V Oxf. UT. eos| om. T. mundi 
administratione| mundo YT. profecto sit] BLMNRV Oxf., sit profecto HC. 
est] om, I. melius] LBHO, esse melius IMNV, melius esse C. deus | 
deos Oxf. UT Mus. id] uel B, om, ©, after cumque TU. inanima] inani- 
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mata M Oxf. U [Or.’s V7], in animata NCV, in anima V;. natura] om. HY. 

77 Non est] novem B. deorum] om. MRV. ei vel] et vel H, ut vel ei T. 
qua] qui B. terrae] Oxf. BO, terraeque MCRVU. est autem] autem est 
Oxf. igitur] ergo C. mundum necesse est regi] regi mundum est necesse 
Oxf. mundum necesse est] est om. M, necesse est mundum V. est na- 
turae] n. est C. ignorant] ignoretur YT. eae| ea B [Or.’s C], e0 C, hae 
VYU. eae modo] modo eae Oxf. sustineant| sustinent YT. cadit] 
eadem HYTO. 


78 XXXI. atqui] atque U. di si] diis et B. modo sunt] NC, modo sint 
Oxf. UO others. rem publicam] per potestatem IL. aliquam] aliquem B. 

79 in iis] in his RV Oxf., before eadem sit in V. veritas] BO+, werita © [virtus 
El. Bake]. utrobique] hic ibique HR, haec utrobique V,U. sunt] sint B. 
ab superis] B Oxf., a superis HMNCRV. defluere] diffluere T. in maximis] 

80 in om. HMR. autem] BO, autem esse CR Oxf., autem est others. eum| 
cun Oxf. videremus| uidemus CY. menti atque] om, T. 


61 XXXII. abd ea] om.R. intellegi possit] p. i. UY. censent esse] esse 
censent CV. sine ratione] sive rationem MY. in corporibus—rationis 
om. U. manus] manus efficiat HRV,U. enim] autem B. nanctum- 
que] B [Or.’s ACV!], nactum © [Or.’s E], nactumque HRV Oxf. O [Or.’s V?]. 
augerique] que om. B, jingat] efingat Heind. from Cod. Glog. quicque | 
LM, quidque B, circumque H, quicquam O. possint] Oxf., possent H [Or.’s 

82 BCV!]. nomine|] om. H, nonina Oxf. appellent] appellant H. omnium] 
omnia V,U, sint] sit B, sunt HU. naturam] natura BV,, in natura RU. 
iis] B, his CRV. ut animal] aut animal B. ordo] odor B. 


83 XXXIII. aj] om. B. et arte naturae] LV,UT, et arte om. H, arte non N, 
et om. Oxf. others. ex| et ex UY. ipsaque] ipsa quoque Y. exter- 
nisque| extremisque H, aeternisque N. exspirationibus| expirationibus HMRV, 
asptrationibus UNV). et aér] ether L, et om. CRV Oxf. alitur et aether] 
ether alitur T. Ita] om. B [Or.’s C], item V,U. sustinentur] substinentur 
V, continentur TU!, text U?. nobiscum videt nobiscum audit] om. Oxf. MC, 
ubicumque uiuit whicumque audit N, nobiscum uiuit n. audit R. nobiscum sonat, 
nobis consonat N. eorum] om. R Oxf. eo] ipso R. quacumque (2nd) 

54 M Oxf., qua BHLO, quocunque C. cedere] concedere HN. efficiunt] om. 
inserting habent after naturam HYU. genera] after sint RV. inde] ex 
aere V. naturis his} UT, naturae situ L, ex n. his N. sursus deorsus] 
sursum deorsum U Oxf. HLCRV, sursum et deorsum N. citro] citroque LNV. 

85 commeantibus] comeantibus BV. necesse est] necessest B. eodem]| eadem B. 
ad| aut B. aut quae] aut quaeque Oxf. conformatioque] confirmatioque 
UHV, text Vj. ipse| ipsa B. igitur nihil] nihil igitur Heind. from Cod. 

86 Glog. mundum] natura mondum H, natura mundum U. potest] post B. 
administrari] administrati Oxf. si qui] siquis RVU. pubertatem] uber- 
tatem HL, pubertates N. ea quae] eaque BO. ecferant] C, et ferant B, 
conferant HNR, non conferant U, haec ferat ILOVY, nec ferant M Oxf., efferant 
Klotz and others. See Corssen 1 155. iis] his BNRU. ecferantur] ef- 
ferantur Z Oxf., except afferantur L, ferantur Y. 
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XXXIV. altor] actor HU, auctor I, alitor LN. membra et] om. NC. 
nutricatur| nutrit N. possit] posset R. iis] his BYU. vis enim 
naturis] his naturis enim Oxf. effict optimum pot.] optimum effict pot. Oxf., 87 
eff. pot. opt. UT. corrigere] colligere Oxf. faciet] MO, facit BHLC Oxf. 
non| Oxf. M, om. BHLOT. potuerit] BH, potuit MCORVU Oxf. deside- 
rabit] HMO, desiderauit B, deliberabit Oxf. potuerint] Oxf. +, potuerunt VY, 
text Vj. ea fortuitane] ne om. V, rest. Vj), eane fortuita U. quo co- 
haerere| co quo herere B. ea and illa om. YT. quam illa—ne natura] om. 
Oxf. perfecta] profecta IMNU. sunt] om, U. ne| nec HVY. Qui] 
quid HV, text Vj. procul cursum] [cur in ras, Or.’s A], procursum B, procul 
rursum H, procul sursum Oxf. MNCRYV, text V,. navigti] nauigium H, naui- 
gium agi Oxf. MNCRYV, text V,. moveatur| moueat B. aut descriptum 
aut] NO, wel descriptum aut Oxf. UTBHILMCRV. complectatur| complectitur 
HV,. expertem] expertes B [Or.’s C]. Scythiam] scyathiam B. Posi- 88 
donius| Possidonius BCV Oxf. [Or.’s BE]. conversiones| conuersationes B, 
euersiones N. in luna] in om. R [Or.’s B!]. barbaria| Oxf., barbarie 
ILMRYV, text V,. dubitet] dubitat T. 

XXXV. hi] hit Oxf. dubitant| dubitabant B. et oriuntur] et om. 

C [Or.’s C]. aut] an VY. ac] an HV, text Vj. imitandis] mu- 
tandis LNR. Atqui] atque BOMRV Oxf. Accium] Actium BCRV, text V,, 89 
Attium Davies and others, ante] autem C, antea Oxf. Argonautarum| 
argo nautarum Oxf., ergo nautarum N. e monte] ex alto MRV, ex monte V, 
[et monte Or.’s A], Tanta] tanto B. fremibunda] B Oxf. [Or.’s AC], 
tremebunda HN, fremebunda others. spiritu] Priscian, strepitu Z Oxf. 
volvit] ewoluit ZU. undas volvit] evolvit undas Oxf. vertices vi] wer- 
tice suit H, wortices ui CV,. respergit] om. H. reflat| Priscian, profluit 
Z Oxf. UT. ita dum] interdum YT. nimbum] om. C, dum quod] 
denique YT. quod] quid H. saxum] saxis Oxf. aut| vel Oxf. 
ictos] ullos H, actos Bouhier. nisi] ni MRV. conciet] BM, contius L, 
continet NO (with 2nd n erased), consciet C, concitet U, concitat Vj. evertens | 
uertens H. specus] spectus L, impetus N [Red.]. subter radices| sub 
terra dices Oxf., sub radios H[(G]. undanti in| undantes ueniant BHLO, wn- 
dantes inuehant I, undantes invehat UT, undante uenire MCRV Oxf., uwndantes 
uenire N, undante ui (in) V,. ad| H, at BOCY [Or.’s AC], aut Oxf. T’7LMRV, 
text Vj. eruit] BHILOV,, erui Oxf. TMNCRV. iuvenibus visis] BO+, 
iuuenis uiso CR, juvenis visu Oxf. M. sic incitati et] Heindorf, sic on 
erasure O, sicut inciti atque BHMRV Oxf., erased T, sicut mari atque I, sicut 
mati atque L, sicut citi atque N, ait sicut C. alia multa] after ad C. Sil- 
vani] BMO, siluatu H, silua IU, siluam tum in N, siluani V, text Vj. melo | 
Oxf. BM, molo H, tumulo I, celo N, erasure O. consimilem]| ILNOV, con- 90 
simile BMR Oxf., consilere H, consimile item C. cantum] causatum N [Red.]. 
inanimum] in animo N [Red.], animum C, in animum Oxf. R, inanium V, text 
V;- motus] om. R, et moderatorem| ac m. C Oxf. 

XXXVI. sita] sita est Oxf. animali] Probus Oxf., animabili BHIMOCRV, 91 
amabili L, amirabili N [admirabili Red. ]. est enim] est est enim B, enim est C. 
aether| Ai@jyp Clavel. Mutuemur| metuemur BC. Pacuvius] placuvius 
Oxf. memoro] memores N, memoro inquit C. Grai] Grati CR Baiter, 
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see Munro on Lucr. vi 424. aethera] Aldépa Clavel. Graius| grauis 
V, text Vj. loquitur] loquatur U. docet] dicet R. Graiugena] 
gragiugena B, Gr. quid sit C, Graiumgena R. istoc] isto Z Oxf. aperit 


92 ipsa] aperitur H, aperit ista Oxf., aperit jam U, erased YT. rebusque] et rebus T. 
hi] hii Oxf. mota] moti N, morta U. 


93 XXXVII. ego] M, igitur OY, ergo Oxf. [Or.’s V?]. non] om. LN [Red.]. 
mirer| BMO, miror HNY. existimat] BMO Oxf. U!, existimet HV,U°. cur | 
quur B [Or.’s A]. innumerabiles| Oxf. 0, inenumerabiles BMR. unius et 
viginti] undeviginti T by corr. qualeslibet] quaslibet U. coiciantur] 
BN Oxf., coniciantur H, coitiantur I, coniiciantur CRV. Ennit] enni B [Or.’s 

94 ACE], emi N. non colore] om. R. qualitate] quantitate Oxf. moorTnra| 

poeta B [Or.’s C], poetice tam H, poetica TO, poetae cocta N, poetoteta CV, poetota 

Oxf., poeoteta UV, [Or.’s ABE] and others. concursus—non potest] om. L. 

atomorum] athomorum Oxf. cur] quur (four times) B [Or.’s A]. urbem] 

urbe B. ita] qui ita O. temere] caeli ornatum L. temere—ornatum | 
om. Oxf. effutiunt] BM, efficiunt [Or.’s E] HLVUY, sentiunt NO, text Vj. 

numquam] nunc B. admirabilem] ad mirabilem R. ornatum] conatum N. 

semper] semB. ornata] ornati B. tis omnibus] his omnibus UT Oxf. BV, 

omn. hiis C. abundant] habundant Oxf. BHC [Or.’s BC?, habundet EC']. 
ai] hi UBV, hii Oxf. et auditione] auditioneque opinione H, et auditione et 

opinionem C, abditis] additis Oxf. nubium] nimbum MN, nimbium V, 

text Vj. nubium—cognovissent om. U [Or.’s C]. eiusque] eius quem B, 

ejus T, et ejus O. cum] tum U Oxf. RV, om. TO. pulchritudinemque] et 

pulchritudinem U, et decorem L, decoremque YT. tum] ventorumque tum U, 

tamen, to end of section, C. etiam efficientiam] om. U. is] his B [Or.’s 

C'E], ut H. opacasset] occupasset HI. tum caelum—varietatem om. Oxf. 

tum caelum totum] cum t. c. VU. ortus—in omni om. C. quae cum] 

Oxf. U, cum haec ergo C. 


9 


on 


96 XXXVITI. Aetnaeorum] aethnacorum B, aethereorum I, ethneorum MCV. 
agnosceret] cognosceret HIN. tum] tamen C, cum Oxf. lucem] luce B. 

97 cotidiana] quotidiana BHRV Oxf. cum tam] Oxf. BO, tam om. MRV. inter 
se omnia conexa] inter se conexa omnia C, omnia inter se connexa V. ge- 
rantur nullo consilio] om. Oxf. H, gerantur n. officio LU (adding al. consilio), 
geruntur n.c. ©. videmus] videamus U. cum admirabili] BHMNCRV, 
admirabili cum IL. videmus] uideamus ZU Oxf. anniversarias| aduer- 
sarias IL. cum summa] tum summa Oxf. [Or.’s V]. excellenti] Z, excellente 
Heind. from Bentley on Hor. Od. 1 25.17. But see Wesenberg on Tuse. m1 2. 

98 3 referred to by Baiter. subtilitate] asubtilitate B. dicimus] diximus U. 
constitutas| constituta Oxf. 


XXXIX. Ac] AB. principio] prinpio B. sede mundi] mundi sede UY. 
nutibus] notibus B, uicibus N. varietate] ueritate B. huc] hunc R, 
huic L, adhuc C. perennitates] BMV, perhennitates C, peremnitates Klotz 
retains, see xxI 55. altitudines] om. C, altitudines] (2nd) celsitudines 

99 Davies if alteration is to be made. camporum] camparum B. varia] 
uarie B. vel cicurum vel] uel cicurarum uel HN, et cicurum vel YT, et 
acurum L, pecudum] pecodum B. jam] om. YT. operibus| om. Oxf. 
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possemus] Oxf. HM, possimus BLO, possumus U. ac litorum] aditorum B, 100 
delictorum N, et littorum V. disparia| dispersa LN. orarum] horarum 
Oxi U. ad saxa nativis] Oxf. M, ad sava om. B, ad saxa sanatiuis H, ad 
saxa senativis O, ad saxa sonatiuis L (i.e. ad saxosa nativis). appetens | 
amplectens R. alludit] C, eludit Oxf. BHILMV, elludit N, elidit UV,, cludit 

OR, erased TY. Exin] T Oxf., Ex B [Or.’s V1], et in MV, text V,, Exinde U 101 
many Codd. of Moser. mari] after finitimus CR. Jinitimus] jfinitimas B. 

aer] om. Oxf. BMV, rest. V. tum fusus et] tum cursus H, concussus et TI, 
cum fusus et V. sublime] in sublime TLCV,. annuas| animas Oxf. 
volatus] uolatum V. spiritu] Oxf. M, spiritus BHOVUT, specie L. 


XL. coércens] cohercens T Oxf. BLMNOR [Or.’s ACEV!'], cohaerens C. ora] 

M, hora Oxf. BLO [Or.’s C'V]. ordinatos| ordinatus L, determinatos RV, text Vj. 
definiunt] difiniunt CUT. E| ex HV. ipsam] om. C. diem] diemque B. 102 
in intervallo] B, in om. Oxf. O others. contrahit terram] Oxf. 0, contrahitur 
terra B, contrait terram L. tum degrediens] Oxf., tum digrediens UTHMRV, 103 
tamen disgrediens C. tum] tune UY. incidens] incudens B. eae | 

esse BC, hae Oxf. VY, ceterae V;. eodemque] eodem B. quarum] Oxf., 
quorum MV, text Vj. saepe| tum H, tum saepe V,UY. esse] nihil 104 
prudentius adds L. inerrantium] inhaerentium V, ‘al. inerrantium’ V,. 
maxima om. Oxf. notarum]| BHOL, nota Oxf. MCRV, text V,. 

XLI. Arati eis] Oxf. BOLM, araneis H, eraticis N, Arateis Walker. tis] 
his %. memoria] memoriam B, memorie H. nullius] Oxf., nullus T 105 
[Or.’s A?]. arctoe duae] Oxf., arcto edue B, archtoe duae H, arote duae L, 
aratoe d. O, arctoae duae M, arthoe duae N [Red.]. his] iis B [Or.’s ACV], 
eis Oxf. altera] alia LY. Cynosura] om. L, cinosura Oxf. Cynosura] 106 
om. L, Cinosora C. Hac fidunt] hac fidet H, hance jfidem L. Phoenices]} 
Jenices BV, feraces I, foenices V,. 

Pons, att). LY. sit] fit LVY. admirabilior] mirabilior LY. 
veluti rapido] rapido ueluti R. torvus| totus H, tortus R. subter supe- 
raque| Oxf. MRV,, subter supraque BINCV, subterque H [Glog.], subtus supraque L. 
Eius] Cuius R. totius| treius L, totus Oxf. sit] Schom., est Z Oxf. TU. 107 
tum in primis] Manutius, twm om. Z Oxf. aspicienda| BHOL, suspicienda 
[Or.’s V7] Oxf. UMCRV,, suscipienda VU. est] om. OL. Opstipum] osti- 
pum N, obstipumque V, obstipum Vj. a tereti] Oxf. BLOV,, arenti H, a 
teretri I, aetherei MC, e tereti R, tereti V. reflecum| refligum H, reuulsum L, 
reflexit V. Jigere] Oxf., figurae LC, figure U. paulum) paululum YT. 108 
subitoque recondit] MBH, subito seseque recondit Oxf., subiteque recondit L, 
subditoque r. C, subitoque recondet O. partim admiscetur in unam] partim 
admiscetur in una Oxf. UBHLMOC, parte ammiscentur in una N, partem admis- 
centur in una R, partim miscetur in una V, parte admiscetur al. inmiscetur in 
una V;. defessa velut] velut defessa Oxf. maerentis] mentis N, merentis 
V, nitentis T by corr. Engonasin] engonasiam Oxf. OBH, egonasiam U, om. 

L, ENVONAZIAM M, entonasiam C, eugonosiam V, engonosim V,. vocitant] 
nominant H, wocant LV. eximio] exequio Oxf. fulgore corona] fulgora 
coronata B, fulgore Coronae R. Anguitenens| augur tenens C. Ophiu- 109 
chum] ophuchum B, offugum L, Ophnin B, ophnicum V, text V,. Grai|] Grati 
B, Graeci H, cf. 91. atque ejus] ejus et T by corr. turto| torgo B, toto HMN. 
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pectora] Oxf., pectore HLMCR. Nepai| Nepum B [nepe Or.’s A'B!, nepii 
Or.’s C]. Septem triones| [Or.’s CE], s. trionem B, Septentriones Oxf. MCR 
[Or.’s ABV]. Arctophylax] arctofilax Oxf., arolo jilax B, Archophilax C, 
Arthophylax V. Bootes] botes B (and boti below), Boetes CV, text Vj. 
temoni] Madvig, temone Oxf. Z (th. in CV). adiunctam] adiunctum H, ad- 


110 iuncto NTU. Dein quae] denique UHCRV, dein quaeque Oxf. huic] 


11 


112 


ro 


hine U. enim] et enim MCRV. Booti] om. R (reading Huic et enim 
subter as verse). cui] CR, cwius Oxf. BOV and others, cwius pedibus Davies. 


XLII. demetata] demetita V, text V,. discriptionibus]| L, discreptionibus 
B, descriptionibus Oxf. others. sollertia] solertia CV [Or.’s BE]. invises | 
Oxf., inwisses BM [Or.’s ACV']. mediae] Grotius, media Z Oxf. U. quatiens | 
quaties B. flammam] flamam LRV. obductus] obducens L, abductus C. 
feretur] Oxf., tenetur H [Or.’s V*]. Helicae] Elicae C, Helice Oxf. others. 
tuetur] widetur LU (adding al. tuetur). At] Ac C [ad Or.’s AV?]. capra) 
caput H, ca Oxf. clara] claro BHMLV Oxf. U [Or.’s CV], clare 0. tum 
quae secuntur] B, atque sequuntur (as end of line) R, tumque sequuntur HV Oxf. U, 
cumque seq. O. Haedi| edi U, egi N, caeli V, text Vj. cuius| cui B. 
conixus] C (connixus), conexus B Oxf. U, connexus HLMORVY. Eius] Cuius R. 
Hyadas| om. L, ‘Ladas Clavel. suerunt] feruntur HN, consueuerunt LVYT. 
vew] hiene B [Or.’s C], hiin C, hyin RV Oxf. U [Or.’s ABV, hian Or.’s E]. 
enim] om. U. Suculas| BO, Sicculas L, Succulas HMRV Oxf. [Or.’s V]. 
subus] sucibus B [Or.’s C], sub N, suibus CRVY. a subus essent| asubessent H, 
essent after imbribus C. minorem] minoris YT. Septentrionem] septem- 
tryonem R, septentrionis T. Cepheus| zepheus N, cipheus C. a tergo| 
C, terga Oxf. UYBILMOV, terge H, terra N, tergo R. ipse| Davies, ipsa MR, 
ipsum Oxf. UTO others. Cynosurae|] Cynosura UBHLMORV, cinosura Oxf. 
Cassiepia] B [Or.’s ABCP], Cassiepeta H, Casside pia LO, Carsiepia Oxf. MV, 
Cassiopeia ©, Cassiopea R, casiopia Vj. Hanc] Haec MCV Oxf. [Or.’s V?]. 
Andromede| Codd. Glog. Red., Andromade YT, Andromada ILNV, Andromeda 
Oxf. others. fugiens] ULYMNRV, haud fugiens B, fugies H, aut fugiens IL, 
aufugiens Oxf. C, heu fugiens Klotz. aspectum] aspectu H. iubam| 
iubar H [jubas @ Heind.]. contingit] contigit B [Or.’s C'E], contingens C. 
nodum] mundum L, modum MV, text V,. 


XLIV. summa] BO Oxf. UT, swmma ab Codd. BE of Baiter. propter] 
per T. genu LO Oxf. TU, genum B, genium H, genus Priscian. Vergilias] 
0, Virgilia H, paruas Virgilias L. Inde Fides] in jfidem H, inde fidis L. 
et leviter| leviter et Oxf. LMOCRV, et om. BHIN. conuexa] Oxf. BV, connexa 
HILMOCRV,. Avis] tuis B. lato] lata Oxf. proxima est] Klotz, 
proximat Oxf. UBILMOCRV, proxima H, proximant N. Aquarii] Aquari B 


113 [Or.’s ABC]. capricornus] om. U. Hic] Oxf. UY, hinc 0. ut] om. 


Z Oxf. UT. Scorpius] BHC, Scorpios others. plexum vi| BLO Oxf., plexum 
in HMV, plexcunque in R, text V,, flecum vi Dav. pennis| LM, plumis HN 
[G@ Red.], pinnis others. Aquila] BHO, Aquilam MCRV Oxf. U [Or.’s V]. 


4 ardenti cum] ardentium B. obliquo] oblico BL [Or.’s C], aliquo H. Lepus] 


lupus HV, text Vj. subsequitur] BOMY Oxf., sequitur HNRV. Pisces] 
Piscis HV [Or.’s P]. inlustri] BM, illustris TLOV, text V,. manantem | 
manentem HV, text Vj. aspicies| aspiciens H, aspicies totum to complete 
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the verse R. Nepae] HO Oxf., Nempe BLV [nepe Or.’s AC], Nepam R, text V}. 
cernes] Oxf. MO, cernens BHL. permulcet] promiserat Oxf. propterque | 
propter quam T. Cedit] Caedit V, redit Oxf. subiungere] submergere MRVU 
(by corr.). Chelis] cetis Oxf. UBLMOCRY, coctis H, tectis N. Liege Ue 
porgens| BM, porrigens Oxf. TULHOV, pungens N. qua] qui B. vasta] 
austa B, usta HOLY, iusta Oxf. UMCV, wita N, text V). truculentus| truncu- 
lentus B, (lacuna) lentus H. cedit| Oxf. BM, tendit H, caedit V. infernis | 
BHO, infernt MNCR, ex inferni Oxf. e|] BHNOV,, de Oxf. others, Hydra) 
ydra Oxf. Cratera| crathera HR, cetera L [cretera Or.’s V! Nonius]. 
tundit] V,, tendit Z Oxf. Ante Canem] Oxf. BOM, anticanem HV,. Pro- 
cyon B, prochion UHCOV, prochyon MV,. er) CE Us cursantibus] con- 115 
cursantibus RV [cursitantibus @ Red. Heind. ]. aut] at MRV Oxf. U, ac C. 
alia quae] Oxf. BHO, quae alia UMCRV. stint] sunt LU. possunt] 
possint N. 


XLV. haec solum] om. Oxf. ne excogitari] Oxf. 0, ne cogitari B [Or.’s C]. 
quast quodam] quodam quasi UT[G]. circumdato] circumdata LV [Asc. 
Heind.]. natura] om. Oxf. per] per naturam Oxf. ad medium 
rapit et convertit] wertitur L. partibus| pubus Oxf. id] idem H[G]. 116 
medium] Oxf., medium et H [G Or.’s V?]. infinum] Oxf., infinitum LN [Or.’s 
re quo] OL, quod B [Or.’s B'C]. aequabiliter] B, aequaliter VO [Or.’s C]. 
sublimi] Z Oxf. UT, sublimis Cod. B of Baiter. tamen| tum ©, non Oxf. 117 
ipse fundit] effundit T. uinctus] junctus R, conjunctus U. aetheria] BO’, 
aethera O'HMCV, aether RU, aetherea Vj. 


XLVI. se et nisu] se et tussu N, se om. C, et se nixu RV. globata] Oxf., 
conglobata Cod. Glog. Jiguraque] figuras et MR, figuraque et V, figura et Vj. 
sustentant] sustentat B, substentant V. formis] fortuna MR. natura] 118 
naturae BU [Or.’s C]. flammeae quocirca terrae] om. B [Or.’s C]. For jlam- 
meae, flameae LV, flamineae U; for quocirca, quo cuncta N. iis] his Oxf. TUV 
fOr 8 x |: ex] et ex U. _ altae] alitae HNU, allotae V,. refundunt | 
refundat BHLMOCRV Oxf. eadem] eodem V,. rursum trahunt indidem] B, 
rursum trahat in diem H, rursum trahunt in idem MLV Oxf. TU, 7. t. inde 0, 
cursum trahunt in diem N, in idem trahunt rursum ©, rursum trahat in Idiem R. 
aut] HOL, wt BM Oxf. [Or.’s CEPV], nisi CV). paulum] MRV, paululum 
UYTBHILNOC Oxf. Vj. astrorum] astorum B. consumit] consumat 2 Oxf. 
Ur. nec remearet] neque r. UT Ernesti. exhausta] exausta B. re- 
lingui] relinquit LU. renovatio] reuocatio HV, Probus. oreretur] oriretur 
HLNCVU. maximeque] que om. B [Or.’s C]. dissimillimis| dissimilibus 119 
LN [G@ Red.]. refrigeret] respigeret B [Or.’s CV']. media] om. Oxf. 
incendat] incedat B. iis interiecta] is intecta B, his interiecta RV Oxf. U. 
oboediant] obediebant H, obediunt Oxf. omnem] om. YT. ab eoque] Ha- 
beoque B. adferat] auferat LU. gignendi] gignedi B. incolumitatem| 
incolom. B [Or.’s AC]. coagmentatio] Oxf. B, coaugm. HMOCV, coaugum., LN. 
movet] commouet UTMRV, [Med. Asc.], commoueatur C, commouetur V. horum) 
chorum] Oxf. certo] certos B. 


XLVII. rebus] om. LY. terrestres] terrestria LNY [Red. ]. quid est} 120 
quidem B. non] om. B. tis] his Oxf. sustinentur] Oxf. TBHOL, 
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sustinent MV. sucum] succum BCR. alantur] aluntur T [Or.’s P]. 
que} om. Oxf, trunct] om. H [Or.’s P], trunchi L. sint] sunt TY. 
caloribus] coloribus B. adminicula] aminucula B, ad uincula N, amminicla 
Oxf. ita se| BCRV, se ita others, om. H. animantes] amantes B. 
caulibus] Dav. Oxf., c. brarsicis B, c. brasicis HN, casibus brasicis I, c. brassicis 
LCO, c. brassicisgue MRVUY. si propter sati] HM, propter sati Oxf., sipportet 
saiis B, si oportet sati LC, si opportet et sici 0, si populati NV, text Vj. sint] 
121 sunt HN. vero] om. B. vis] jus Oxf. ut] om. U. quaeque | 
quaque B. quaeque genere] genere quaeque Oxf. permaneat] Oxf. BHLO, 
permaneant MCRV. sunt| om. Oxf. alias alias squama] aliae squama 
alias Oxf., alias squama alias UY. obductas| obductus B. pennarum | 
- pinnarum B. pastum] partum B [ pastus Or.’s AB?]. natura] after eum 
C, before large RV. qui cwique] quicunque HMRV, qui om. C. erat | 
esset H, est T. capessendum] capescendum BR. supervacaneum] super- 
uacuaneum B [Or.’s AB], supervacuum UY. detinendam] Oxf. U, retinendam 
122 mY. non necessarium] noncessarium B. pastus] partus Oxf. aliorum 
ea est] aliarum ea est B, eorum alia T, eas aliorum et H, aliorum alias LO, aliorum 
eas et Oxf. MRV, alia se C. humilitas] humiliatas LORV, humiliora T, humi- 
123 tant ¢. altiora] altiores N. cygni] cioni B, cigni M, signi C. ut 
cameli] ut camelli BL [Or.’s ACV!], ac cameli H. data elephanto est] B, data 
elephantis HMNCRV, data elephanti Oxf., datas elephantes I, datas elephantis LO, 
data est elephanto Vj. habebat] Oxf., habebant H, habeat MR, habeant CV. 


XLVI. alius] Oxf. HOL, alterius V,, aliis B. bestiis] HOL, escis Oxf. 
BMCRYV, text V,, om. TY. celeritatem] BHO, celeritas data est M, celeritas 
[Or.’s V7] Oxf. CV, text Vj. data est] data est etiam Oxf. [G Red. Heind.]. 
atque sollertia] ad sollertiam Oxf. rete texunt] Oxf. BOM, retexunt H [Or.’s A’], 
recte texerunt L, rethe texunt C [Or.’s E]. ut] BHO, om. LMCV Oxf. ex 
inopinato]| B, in ex opinato H, om. 0. Pina] pinna H. grandibus]| grandibus 
dicitur Oxf. coit] Oxf. BHM, contrahit LUYO. piscicult] pisculi MV, 
piscicli C, text Vj. hiantem] hi autem B. innataverunt] Oxf. BO, inna- 
tauerint HLMCRVUY [Or.’s B?V’]. a squilla] ILOY, squilla Oxf. M others 
except sequilla H. pina] O, pinae Oxf. ULMCV, om. Baiter. morsu] 

124 oxf. OHM, morsus B. dissimillimis| dissimilibus U. natura ipsa] Walker, 
nature ipse Oxf. BLNO, naturae HMRV, naturae ipsae ICV, TU. sint| Oxf. 
HOM, sunt B [Or.’s A'CE]. tis] his UV, hisque Oxf. crocodili| cocodrilli 
Oxf. Sluviatilesque] fluuialesque V,U. niti| noti B. anatum] MHOUT, 
anetum Oxf. BI. saepe] om. HY. primum| BOM, primo HLC Oxf. 
iis] RV, his Oxf. U others. fotique] ortique H, fetique L. eas| eos B. 
sui] in Oxf. 


XLIX. platalea] BHM, platanea L, plantalea N [Red.], plantanea 0 [ platelea 


Or.’s C]. advolantem] BHLO, om. MR, ad eam voluntatem Oxf. [ad volun- 
tatem Or.’s V!]. emersissent| mersissent Oxf. mordicus] mordicis B, 
mordicans L. in quod] Walker, id quod Z Oxf. UY. haec] om. HMCR. 
avis| cius B, cf. 112. easque] COV Oxf., eas others, eaque L. calore] 
125 colore B, calor N. ita eligere] after tis C, ex his el. T. ex tis] ex his 
Oxf. U, om. YT. moveri] movere YT. cum] tum Oxf. accesserint | 


accesserunt HN [Or.’s P]. nanctus est ova] natos torua N, nactus fuerit U. 
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pleraque] Oxf. HO, plera B, pluraque quae C. quis] quiuis B, uis Oxf. HMNOV, 
quis non C, text Vj. non mirari] nominari HN Oxf. transmittant] 
(lacuna) mutant H, transmeant UTLN, transmittunt V. trianguli] triangula B. 
efficere] efficiunt LU}, text U?. formam] forma B. form. triang.| triang. 
form. UT. aer ab tis] aera bis M, aer ab is Oxf. U. sensim] sensum 
Oxf. U. quem] V,U?, om. C, quam TU'0 others. a puppi] appupi B. 
eaeque] O, ea eque Oxf., ea aeque HMV [Or.’s V], eas B, esseque C. quia | 
autem B. ipse| ipsa C. ubi nitatur] MBO Oxf., cui innitatur H, cui 
nitatur NV. ipse] ipsa C. succedit] succedunt UY. ex tis] om. C. 
adquierunt] HO [Or.’s CEV?], adquirunt B [Or.’s ABPV'], assequitur MCRV Oxf. 
[Or.’s V marg.], acquieuerunt NV. delitiscant] [Or.’s ABC], delitescant 
Oxf. BMCRV, delirescant L. 


L. Atque] Z Oxf., at quam Baiter. illa] ea NC. quid ea] quam 
ea H, que ea I, quod ea BLMRV, ‘al. quid’ marg. M, om. C. vomitione | 
uocitatione HN[G]. canes] canis UV, canescunt Oxf. purgatione] V,, 
purgante BHR, purgantes ILO, purgare Oxf. MNV, purgari purgare C, purgant U, 
erased T. autem] M, om, HILNOVU. alvos ibes] O by corr. fr. alios ib., 
alvo sibes Oxf., aluo sibi B, alios ibes N. For ibes, ibides H, ibis MR, ybes V. 
caperentur] BL, carperentur HMOCV Oxf. U, text Vj. cum] LBO Oxf., wt 
MRY, text Vj. capras] captas H, capreas V,U. —dictamnus] ditamus H, 
diptomnus Oxf. vocaretur] quaeretur N, wocatur V,Y. excidere dicunt] 
dic. exc. C, after e corpore UT. perpurgant] MH Oxf., perpungant B, purgant 
LNOV, TU. illa] illam B. vim—metum] Oxf., transpose CRV. defendat]} 
Oxf. BM, defendant HOCU, defendunt TY. morsu] M, cursu BHLON, incursu 
morsu Oxf. aliae fuga se] om. Oxf. se] om. RV. tutantur] L adds 
‘Nam Martialis dente timetur aper defendunt cornua cerui, Imbelles damae quid 
nist praeda sumus’ (x11t 94). atramenti] at tamen L, om. YT. insectantes | 
BOL, insectatores H[G]. odoris] odorem U. intolerabili] intolerabilis C, 
intolerabilem T. foeditate] feditate V, feditatem T. 


LI. esset ornatus] orn. es. UT. adhibita cura est| adh..est cura C, est 
cura adh, Oxf., cura est adh. UY. @} om, WT, a terra] aterrae B, a 
terrae HOL [G Or.’s CP], altae aut radicibus a terra aut UMCRV [alterae rad. aut 
stirp. Or.’s V marg.], altae radicibus aut stirpibus a terra Oxf. uno] semine 
uno LU. in| ut in Oxf., om. T [Or.’s P], stirpe| forte B. in] etiam 
in U. mari] mare NCR. commiscendorum] comisc. B. mirae| inire 
HIN. saeptum] septum Oxf. cum] eum B. iis] his Oxf. U. sol- 
lertisque| sollertiisque B. G28) ORL, 113-0: easdem] om. UY. eae] 


126 


127 


128 


hae V Oxf. UT. pauca gignunt| paucae gignuntur Oxf. iis] his Oxf. UY. 129 


procreaverunt] procreauerint MRV. atunt] Z Oxf., alunt all Baiter’s mss. 
genuerunt] genuerint Oxf. UTL, genuere R. 


LI. crocodilos] 0, crocodillos BV, cocodrillos H, corcodriolos N, crocodrillos C, 


corcodillos Oxf. educantur| educuntur Oxf. construunt| Oxf. BO, con- 
Jiciunt N, constituunt V, text V,. possunt mollissime| mollissime possunt Oxf. 
facillime] facile UY. e] BCR, ex others. excuderunt] O, excluderunt B, 


exciderint HI, excuderint LY, exterint C, excluserint Oxf., excluserunt UM others. 
pennis| Oxf. U, pinnis B. a sole] BHM, soli ILOVU. pullt pennulis] Oxf. 
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130 UB’, pulli pinnulis B'MR, pulli penniculis HN, pinnis pulli C. ad] Ernesti, 
etiam ad Oxf. UZ, except et ad L. procuratione] procreatione IL. abun- 
dantiam] hab. C [Or.’s CEV?]. obrutam] obruptam H, ob uitam C, obrutam 
terram U. tenwit] tenwerit LVUY. efficit] facit T. agros ad se- 
rendum]| BH, ad serendum agros CRV. quasi] quasique Oxf. eos] ipsos 
N, om. CR. secum] om. CT. similium] om. LY, simillimum Oxf. M, et 

131 similium N, simillimam ©. possum] possem T. 


LI. tam iucunda] tam tocunda BL, tam icconda H, et tam iocunda Oxf. 

UMC, et tam iucunda R, et iocunda V. tis denique] is denique Oxf., his 

denique HUY, tisdemque MCRV [Or.’s A, isdemque Or.’s B], text Vj. Etesias | 

1382 eth. Oxf. CV [Or.’s V?B1], text Vj. multum] Z, cultus multum Oxf. salinae | 

133 salina C, salinea B. ora] hora Oxf. 0, bora B. sin quaeret] Oxf. UTZ, 

except hic for sin C. molitio] mollitio B. ‘mutorum] Dav. from his 

‘Eliensis’ so Cod. Glog. and Wy, mutarum Z Oxf. Baiter. quis] om, Oxf. 

scilicet] solum Oxf. est] om. Oxf. praestet] BHM Oxf., praestat 

LORU (by corr.), praeest N. fit] sit B. in eo] OL, in eo mundo Oxf. 
BHMRY, in mundo C, text V,. sint] sin H, sunt COL. 


LIV. intellegetur] RV,, intelligitur others. si erit] fuerit N, sic erit U. 
134 perfectio] profectio B [Or.’s CE]. constructis] BOL, constitutis H, constrictis 
Oxf. MOR, ‘al. constitutis’ V,. atque ab his extenuatur] BHOLM, atque ex- 
tenuatur ab tis Oxf. molitur] LO, mollitur Oxf. BHMRYV, text Vj. acuti] 
BM, acuto UTOV,, cuti Oxf. genuini] camni (canini) H, genuvrit I, gemini 
135 NC Oxf. quae] quaeque Oxf. ore. Is Manutius, oris Z Oxf. tonsillas | 
tossillas BHLV, tosillas Oxf. MV,. detrusum] detritum uel detrusum L. 
ctbum] om. HY. accepit] om. T. eae quae] HM, eque B, hae quae UTC, 
136 eae om. LOV, ea equae Oxf. ostium] ostrum B, hostium RVU. eam quae 
ducta est spiritu] eam quae dicta sit spiritus BC, eam quae ducta sit spiritu 
UYOHLV,, cam qua eductus it spiritus Oxf., ea qua eductus sit spiritus MV, eaque 
eductus sit spiritus N, eam qua eductus sit spiritus R. eandemque] eademque 
MCRV Oxf. quodam quasi] quast quodam UT. tegitur quodam] tegi- 
turque MRV, quodam om. C. operculo] aperculo B, e periculo L. eam] 
BHO, quam [Or.’s V] Oxf. MV, text Vj. ne si quid] BHO, nisi quod si MV, 
nisi quid si Oxf. C, ne si quid si Vj. incidisset] Oxf., incidissent MCV, text V,. 
ducant] B, adducant HLMCV Oxf. U (by corr. fr. ed.), adducunt 0. constat] B, 
constant HLMOCR Oxf. recepit] L, recipit Oxf. U others. id mutari| 
id mutari facile L, immutari facile UY. mutari et concoqui|] mutarier concho 
qui Oxf. et conc. poss.] poss. et conc. UT. eaque tum] eaque autem B, 
eaque tamen C. relaxatur] relaxantur B. accepit] BHLV Oxf., accipit 
others. ut facile et calore] M Oxf., ne facile calorem H, ut f. et calorem LO. 
et terendo| Oxf. BHM, exterendo LOVY, et exteriendo N, text V,. concocta] 
Madvig, coacta UT!ILV,, cocta Oxf. BOY? others. atque]| et C Oxf. 


LY. raritas] rarita BC. adsimilis] assiduis MV, text Vj. mollitudo| 
multitudo N Oxf. hauriendum] aur. B. tum se] om. H, tamen se C, 
and tamen for tum before in, in respiratu] Lambinus, in re spiritu B, se 
spiritu UHMCRYV, spiritu se Oxf., in spiritu O, se in spiritu TIL, se in spiritum N. 

137 autem alvo] BOM, alvo autem Oxf., autem et aluo HIN, autem alio L, alvo om. 
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Davies and Baiter. secretus| secreta MV, text Vj. a] Oxf. BHO, om. 
MRV, ev C. permanat] BHO Oxf., permeat MRV, text Vj. usque ad] 
usque Oxf. appellant] U, appellantur HMCR Oxf. ad iecur eique] Oxf. 

BM, iecori quae H, iecorique LO. al eB. dilapsus]| lapsus YT. secreta 
bilis] secretabilis Oxf. profunduntur] perfunduntur TU}, text U*. san- 
guinem] sanguine B. easdemque portas] easdemque partes CR, easdem partes 

V, text Vj. eius wide] uiae eius CU. jam concoctusque] Madvig, j. 
coactusque UTZ, jamque coactus Oxf., j. coctusque Walker. reliquiae| reli- 188 
qui T. haud] aut B. dictu] MO, dictum Oxf. BHT, decori L. in- 
iucunditatis] inioc. UT Oxf. BCV, ioc. N, text V,. Nam quae| Namque HC. 

ipso ab] Oxf., ipsum ab B, ab ipso UTCV, ipso at Vj. contagione| BLO, 
coagitatione HMCRV Oxf. U. parte—cordis] om. U. quadam]| quoddam B. 
quem] V, quam Oxf. O others. illam cavam] c.t. UT. ex his| ex tis Oxf. 
diffunditur] infunditur LY, confunditur C. ad artus] ad om. M. ad 1389 
omnem] ad om. R. corpore toto] toto corpore HNC. tracti et profecti] 
Edd. Ascens. and Basle, tractae et profectae Oxf. UTZ, except tractatae et per- 
fectae O, tractae et perfectaue H, and tracti et profectae C. 


LVI. intellegatur] intelligantur H[G]. hominibus] omnibus B. quae] 140 
Victorius, qui Z Oxf. erectos] BHOL, vectos MCRV Oxf. [Or.’s V]. con- 
stituit] B, constituerunt 0. cognitionem] cognitione ©, cogitationem R. 
ex terra] extra terram H[G], exempla I. animantium pertinet| pertinet 
animantium Oxf. U. fungantur) funguntur U. percipere| recipere MCRV, 141 
text V,. sublime] Dav., in sublime Z Oxf. UY. et quod] Oxf. BHM, eo 
quod ILOV. supera| Gxf. BHO, superiora MRVY Heind., text Vj. secutae 
sunt] sunt secutae Oxf., sequutae s. B!, consequutae s. BPH [G El. Red.]. gus- 
tatus] gustus BILNC [G@ Red.]. debet| ILNO, deberet Oxf. BMCRV,, debent HV. 
esculentis| exculentis B. potulentis| poculentis CRV. minimos] nimios 
Oxf. BHLOMNOR, minios V. appulsus} apulsu B!, apulsus B?. posstmus } 
Oxf., possumus M. ut] om. B. avertunt] aduertunt HMR. aman- 
davit] BL, mandauit HO, amendauit [Or.’s V7] MV, emendavit Oxf., ablegauit C. 


LVII. persequi] prosequi HLNU!, text U?. membranis] in membranis 142 
Oxf. continerentur| continerent U. qua] quae B, quam H. pupula] 
Oxf., pupilla HMNCRVYU, popula L [Or.’s B'C']. possint] BMO, possunt CH 
[Or.’s CE]. mollissimae tactu] mollissima et actu B, maxime tactu H, molles 
tactu N. factae et] factaeque Oxf. pupulas| B Oxf., pupillas others. 
ad aperiendas] ad om. B [Or.’s C]. maxima] magna L Oxf. Munitaeque| 143 
Oxf., munitae MCRV. coniventibus| Oxf. M, conluentibus BH, conjfluentibus 
LNO. ut qui] Oxf. Z, except ut O, qui B, qui ut U. utiliter] om. H[G]. 
et excelsis] Oxf., et om. BH [G Or.’s C]. saepiuntur] sapiunt L, sequuntur Oxf. 
obducta] inducta H, adducta V. a fronte| [Or.’s B*], fronte Oxf. BHMRV, 

a capite fronte O, fronde C. inferiore] interiori H, inferiori LNV,. leniter- 
que] Walker, leuiterque Z Oxf. nasusque] BO, nasus HLMCRV Oxf. UT Probus. 
ita locatus] BOM, itaque collocatus H, itaque locatus L Oxf. UT', text T?, itaque 
qui diductus Prob. e somno] a somno B [Or.’s C], e sono N. intrare] in- 144 
trari B. inhaeresceret| haer. B. tutandique| et tutanti Oxf. adiectae | 
additae N, auditae C. ab tis| ab his Oxf. UZ. corneolos| cerneolos B, 
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al. corneolos marg. B, corneos HN [G@ El. Red.]. cum flexibus] conflexibus 
HNV [Or.’s A]. quocirca et] quicirca B [quocirca Or.’s C]. sont re- 

145 feruntur] referuntur soni C, soni om. Oxf. UTO others. pervadere] euadere 
BC. inutilem] Oxf. OM, wtilem B, inutiliter HN, inutile locum L. omnisque | 
Oxf. HM, omnis qui B, omnesque O. 


LVI. iis] his BVUT Oxf. corporum etiam] c. et Oxf. decentiam | 
146 decentia B, om. C. timidumque] tumidumque B. iudicatur| iudicantur 
H[G]. varietas| uarietates HL[G]. fuscum] fusum BY. leve] Oxf. 
BOM, lene HLRV. et parte tangendi| UYHL in ras. 0?, om. B. For et parte, 

et partes O!, et partim I, arte et MR Oxf., et aperte V, et apte Vj. 


147 LIX. prudentiam qui] prudentiamque YT. is his] Oxf., is om. TBCV, 7s 
suis HV,U. ipsis] ipsius HU. dum] cum TU. disputarem] Oxf. 
HOLM, spicuarem B [Or.’s C], al. specularer marg. B. vellem] N, uelim Oxf. B 
others. illa modo] modo illa UT. illa| illamB. esset] esse H Oxf. 
videlicet] Oxf. BO, videbis H, wideliciet V, text V,, iudicamus videlicet Vahlen. 
efficiatur] Oxf., conficiatur LU', text U?, dicimus adds C. idque| idque et 
UTO. ratione] rationem H Oxf. definimus] dif. B, diff. HCVUT. et 
qualis] Schom., et om, Z. ne] nec U. quae| qua B. atque| et U. 

148 quamque] quam B. restinguimus] restringuimus B, restringimus NCV [Or.’s 
CE]. societate] sociate B. devinxit| disjunxit Oxf. a vita inmani 
et fera] autem uitam humanam et feram H [eadem vitam humanam et feram G]. 

149 whi] NR, nisi Oxf. TBHILMOV. machinata] after natura CUY. a] om, 
Oxf. in ore] iniraB. jingit et terminat] LMO, fingitur et terminatur H, — 
f. e. terminatque OQ. atque sonos| quae sonos BCR Oxf., sonos 0. cum] 
qu H. ad dentes| Oxf. THO [Or.’s C], addentes B, et ad dentes CV, et ad- 
dentes R [dentes Or.’s A'V'B]. ad alias] alias U [Or.’s B]. plectri] 
plectro H[G], plerique N. tis] his Oxf. TUBV [Or.’s X]. 


150 LX. dedit] dederit attendite HU [dederit audite G], dederit Vj. facilis] 
O Oxf., om. BHLNT. nullo in motu] nulla immotu B. ad fingendum] ad 
om. Oxf. UfYBHILMNOCRYV, /ingendumque V. ad scalpendum 0, ad sculpendum 
HNV, ac sculpendum L, ad om. OR, text Vj. ac tibiarum] Oxf. OM, adtiarum 
B, ad tibiarum HL. admotione digitorum] Oxf., admotionem d. BLHO, ad 
motionem UT, om. N, admonitione d. V, text Vj. oblectationis] oblationis B. 
necessitatis] necessitas U. tegumenta] tegimenta Oxf., tegmenta LM, argu- 
menta C. ferri] ferris B. opificum] opificis HR[G], opificibus Walker. 
possemus| B, possimus Oxf. HULMOCYV, text V,. muros] om. Oxf. do- 
micilia] domicilium Oxf. delubra] salubra L, delubrum Oxf. haberemus | 

151 habeamus C. operibus| opibus Oxf. id est manibus] om. L. efferunt] 
afferunt CR, ferunt TV, text V,, sunt efferunt Oxf. manu quaesita] manu et 
quanta N, manuque sita C. consumantur] consumentur U, consummantur Oxf. 
[Or.’s BV]. volantibus] BC, uolatilibus others. quadripedum] B, qua- 
drupedum others [Or.’s E]. nos iuga] et iuga HG]. nos sagacitate] 
nos om. B. arborum autem consectione] Oxf. M, arborum autem consectionem 
H, arb. a confectionem B, arborumque ante confectionem C, arborum autem con- 
fectione LOV, text Vj. materia] in arteria Oxf. calfaciendum] Oxf., 
caleficiendum BC, calefaciendum HILNVUY. igni] Oxf., igne HN. ad 
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aedificandum] 0, et ad hed. B, et ad aed. © Oxf. UY. plurimisque] pluris- 152 
misque B, plurimis UT. item] om. YT. avertimus] Oxf., aduertimus H. 


LXI. wusque] om. Oxf. ab] ad B. Jinitus] fontus B. vraedic- 153 
taeque]| ILOV, praedicataeque Oxf. BHMNCR. accipit] Oxf. T, accepit LNOCU, 
accedit Davies. ab his Oxf. MNCRV, ab tis U, ad his B, ad HY Dav., om. 
ILO. reliquaeque] e¢ reliquae U. exsistit] consistit Oxf. T. par et 
similis] parum simul H, pars similis N [Red.]. cedens] after caelestibus CTU. 
debet intellegi] int. deb. UT. vim] om. HY, eum N. aliquando] aliquanto 154 
m [OrvsP |; perorem]| per ordinem N, per horam Oxf. 


LXI. Principio ipse] Idem HG]. deorum hominumque] hominum H 
[G Red.]. quaeque] quoniam H [quoniam quae G]. ea] omnia HY 
[G-Or. =P]. parata] parate Oxf. aut urbs utrorumque] at utrorumque 
urbs Oxf. Lacedaemonem Atheniensium] om. B. Lacedaemoniorumque | 
Lacedaemoniorumque quae Oxf. est] om. Oxf. conditas] ciuitates con- 
ditas ILV, text V,. esse] om. H[G]. sint] sunt MRT, fiunt C. sunt 
in omni] sunt om. BH, hoc for omni H [G Or.’s V?]. mundo deorum] deorum 
mundo Oxf. rationem sollertiamque] sollertiam rationemque Oxf. dimetati] 155 
Oxf. BM, dimetiti HV,, demetiti UTIV, demetati LO [Or.’s V'], dimeditati sunt N. 
facta esse causa] B, causa facta esse NUT, causa esse facta ©, esse facta causa RV. 
tudicandum est] iudicanda sunt LY. feta] fota B. quae cum] quantam 156 
tamen N, quae sunt C, quae est RV. Jundit] fundi LM [Or.’s V]. an] 
han B. dicam] dicamus N [Red.]. quarum] quorum CU. scientia] 
conscientia ILO. est et usus| esse usus H, usus est T. 


LXIII. possent] BH, potuerunt LTO, possunt VU Oxf. dixi] BHILNO, 157 
diximus Oxf. U others. dis solis] B, solis Oxf. MRV, illis N, solis tis UO, his 
solis H, solis his L. Jfurantur] fungantur H, fruuntur V,. ex tis] ex his 
RV [Or.’s BE]. dicemus] dicimus Oxf. homines] om. T. murum| 
N, murium Oxf. BILMCRV, furum H. condunt| conduntur T. sed con- 
jugum] et conjungunt Oxf. furtim] furtum B, frumento N, after dizi C. 
libere] liberam U. eas rerum copias|] res eas H[G], eas copias rerum ©. 158 
comparatas| comparatas esse [G]HC, comparas Oxf. nist] nt MR. et 
varietas| BIL, warietasque Oxf. HNCR, et om. MV. iucundus| iocundus BCV 
Oxf. U [Or.’s CE]. gustatus| gustatur B, gustus H[G]. quin] quod N 
[Red. ]. eal et U. bestiarum etiam causa] bestiarum eciam causa eciam 
C, etiam bestiarum causa U. afferunt] om. YT. cultu hom. et curat. 
potuissent] hom. cur. pot. et cultu U, et cultu om. TY. tam] tanta YT. tamque | 
est tamque TU. significat aliud] a. s. TU. hominum commoditates] 
hominum om. H, commoditatem hominum C. bubus] BMV,, bobus others. 159 
quorum ipsa] quarum ipsa Oxf. [Or.’s V], ipsa om. quorum after declarant H[G]. 
ad onus] before esse UY. se] om. VUT, rest. Vj. extrahenda| trahenda 
Ernesti, tis trahenda Moser. Jissione] fossione HY, jixione M. aureo| 
Oxf., auido MRV, text Vj. poetae] pote B. locuntur] C, loquuntur B. 
vis nulla umquam] nullo wis umquam C. funestum] fines tum B, funestum 
est C. primast] prima sunt B, prima est others. fabricarier ensem et] 
Oxf. M, fabricari ferensemet B, fabricari ferro ensem et HN, fabricare e ferro 
ensem et ILT, fabricare effero ensem et O, fabricare ensem ferre et C. gustare] 
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gestare CR [Or.’s B°G (which has superse. al. tractare)]. vinctum domi- 
tumque] om, que Oxf., domitum uinctumque C. duvencum| iumentum B 
[Or.’s C]. e bubus] BMR, e bobus C, ex bobus V, ex bubus V,. ut] ut 
ex TY. haberetur] putaretur UT. 


LXIV. est] esset H[G], est si LY [Or.’s B?]. mulorum] multorum Oxf. 
persequi] om. HY [ persequar Or.’s B*], prosequi N. hominum] hominem 
160 Oxf. sunt] essent H[G]. quidem] quid M, quid quidem C. putres- 
ceret] HILNCR, putesceret Oxf. BMV [Or.’s mss], ‘al. Nonius in Putidum legit ne 
putisceret’ marg. M. esse] om. Oxf. genuit] generauit H[G]. tanta] 
om. Oxf. eac| ae B, ea Oxf., haec C, hae U others. quidem] umquam 
161 HG]. ratione atque] om. H[G]. quasdam] quosdam Oxé. puta- 
mus} putemus UT. venando] wenantes N [Red.]. iis] his RVY. exer- 
ceamur] eiciamur Oxf. et condocefactis ut elephantis] MO, om. ut Oxf., et 
condace factis ut el. B, et docefactis ut el. [G@]HL, et cum doctae factae sunt ut 
clephantis N [Red.], ut condocefacti sunt elephantes © [et condocefacti sint el. 
Or.’s V]. earum] eorum © [G@ Red.], rerum Oxf. eliciamus]| N, eligamus 
Oxf. UYO others. percepimus| BM, percipimus CHV Oxf. U, percimus O. 
cernes| BL, cernere HMNORV Oxf. YT, cernens O [Or.’s V!, cerneres V7]. pecu- 
dum] pecudumque YT. pastus] partus Oxf. maritimos| maritimi HT, before 
cursus C. 


162 LXV. vestrum] nostrum R Oxf. fortasse] om. V, before arripiet Edd, 
before Davies except Victorius. irridet] arridet Oxf. praedictionem| 

L, predicationem Oxf. BHMV, text V,, praedicionem 0. conjfirmare}| confirmat 

Oxf. providentia| M Oxf., prudentia BHOL. consuli rebus] consultibus 
Oxf. cum—tum] Oxf. M, tamen—tamen C, tum—tum [Or.’s C] BHOTV, 
1683 text V;. in publicis] HLON, in om. Oxf. B others. haruspices| auru- 
spices BV [haur. Or.’s C], aruspices CR. provident] praeuident V [Manut. 
Bouh.]. multa oraclis declarantur] om.H. For oraclis, oraculis MCRV Oxf. 
somniis] somnis B. multae] multa B. ex] R, om. ¥ others. igitur] 

et T. vis sive ars] ars siue uis B [Or.’s C]. scientiam] sctentia B. 

- alii cuiquam] HNR, alicui quam B, ab aliquo quam ILOY, ab aliquo alicui quam 

U, ab alio alicui quam Oxf. MV, alio alicui quam C. si] om. HMR. a 
164 dis—singulis] om. Oxf. coniuncta] tuncta B [Or.’s C]. debebant] HY, 
debeant LO, debebunt others. deducere| ducere Oxf. in ora] mora Oxf. 


LXVI. ab] ad Oxf. consulere| colere LY. eas| has Z Oxf. U. 

165 his] iis R. terras] terras incolunt U. colunt] om. U. consulunt tis | 
NC, illis consulunt H, consulunt illis URV,, iis om. T Oxf. BILMOV. partes | 
partis L, partem C [G@ Red.]. Asiam] Asiamque et H[G]. ut Romam— 
diligunt] om. ITY. Spartam] sparttam B, spartham Oxf. Pyrrhi} in 
Pyrrhi N [Red.], pirri C Oxf. Coruncanium] Corruncanum RV, Coruncanum 

Oxf. Lutatium] Lutacium CRV [Or.’s AB]. secundo] om. T. Paullum] 

166 Paulum BCV Oxf. patrumve] Oxf., patrum TV,. maximeque] Oxf. BHO, 
maxime MRV, text Vj. Homerum] Horatium Oxf. adiungeret| Oxf. 
HLM, adiungerent UYTBOV,, ascriberet wel adiungeret before discriminum C. 
quales|] quale B. ab tis] et ab hiis C, ab his U others, | extis] NR, in 
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cetis B, in extis Oxf. UTHMOCV, inertis IL, etiam extis Moser. admonemur | 
admonentur RVU. diuturnus| divinus YT. efficeret] afficeret B. id] 167 
Heindorf, om. Z Oxf. refellendum] refellendus TL. cui quid] cum quid 
MR, quid quid C. prosperae] BHO, prospere ILMN Oxf. U. semper] OT, 
semper eueniunt N, eueniunt semper CRV Oxf. U. philosophiae] philosophorum 

Y [@ Red. Mars. Asc. ]. 

LXVII. civem] putes adds V [Or.’s P]. utramque partem| utraque 168 
parte B. vobis] BOL, nobis H, quouis Oxf. UMC, cuiuis V,. disputare | 
BHOL, disputari M Oxf. [Or.’s V7]. sumas| assumas N [Red.]. tibi] Oxf., 
om. MR. rhetoricis| rethoricis CV Oxf. potius huc| hue potius Edd. 
before Davies except Vict. Mala] Multum H[G]. et impia] et om. C[G]. 

Jit] om. IL, sit Tf. sive] om. H. 
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PUBLICATIONS: OF 


Che Cambrtoge Anthersity Press, 





THE REVISED VERSION 


OF THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


The Revised Version ts the Foint Property of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


(The Cambridge & Oxford Editions are untform in Type, Size, & Price.) 





The following Editions of the Revised Version of the Holy 
Bible and New Testament have been already published and may 
be had in a great variety of cloth and leather bindings of all 
booksellers. 


THE HOLY Bible 


N.B. Zhe Pearl 16mo., the Ruby 16mo., and the Minion 8vo., are 
facsimile ed///ions and correspond page for page with each other. 


Cheap cdition for use tn Schools. 








1. Pearl type, 16mo. prices from 1/6 
2. Ruby type, 16mo. do. 4/6 


3. Minion type, 8vo. do. 7/6 





A large type edition im one volume. 


4. Small Pica type, Imperial 8vo. prices from — 18/- 


LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


In five vols., or the Old Testament only, in four volumes. 


5. Pica type, Demy 8vo. 5 vols., prices from £2 
6. Pica type, Demy 8vo. Old Testament only, 4 vols., do. Al. 125, 
7. Pica type, Royal 8vo. 5 vols, do. £3. 2s. 6d. 
8. 


Pica type, Royal 8vo. Old Testament only, 4 vols., do. £2. 108. 





JE Pan 3 ie BAe ie 
Being the AUTHORISED VERSION arranged in Parallel columns with 
the REVISED VERSION, 
9. Minion type, Crown 4to. prices from £1. 6s. 





London: C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


CAM BRIDGE (ONIVERSI LY PRESS BOOKS: 3 





THE REVISED VERSION OF 
Pre NENW Pes eA Na 


Cheap editions for use in Schools. 


1. Nonpareil type, 32mo. prices from -/6 
2. Brevier type, 16mo. do. 1/- 
3. Long Primer type, 8vo. do. 1/6 


LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


4. Pica type, Demy 8vo. prices from  8/- 
5. Pica type, Royal 8vo. do. 12/6 


Coie PARA eee NEW: TESTAMENT, 
Giving the Authorised and Revised Versions side by side. 


6. Pearl type, 16mo. (Pocket Edition) prices from 1/6 
7. Minion type, 8vo. do. 4/6 
o Lone Primer type, Ato. do. 7/6 


STUDENT'S LARGE PAPER EDITION. 
9. Minion type, Crown 4to. prices from 10/6 


All Editions of the Parallel New Testament correspond page for 
page with each other. 





Tie PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and 
English. The Greek Text edited by the Rev. F. H. A. SCRIVENER, 
M.A., LL.D., and printed on alternate pages with the English 
Parallel Minion Edition of the Revised Version. 


Minion type, Crown 8vo. prices from 12/6 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK, according to 
the Text followed in the Authorised Version with the variations 
adopted in the Revised Version. Edited by the Rev. F. H. A. 
SCRIVENER, M.A., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. prices from 6/- 





Specimens of type and size of pages with prices sent on application. 





London: C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. I—2 


4 PUBLICATIONS OF 





THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, &c. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE of the Au- 
thorized English Version, with the Text Revised by a Collation of its 
Early and other Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic Type made 
uniform, the Marginal References remodelled, and a Critical Intro- 
duction prefixed, by F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., LL.D., Editor of 
the Greek Testament, Codex Augiensis, &c., and one of the Revisers 


of the Authorized Version. 


From the 77z7es. 

“‘Students of the Bible should be particu- 
larly grateful (to the Cambridge University 
Press) for having produced, with the able as- 
sistance of Dr Scrivener, a complete critical 
edition of the Authorized Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible, an edition such as, to use the words 
of the Editor, ‘would have been executed long 
ago had this version been nothing more than 
the greatest and best known of English clas- 
sics.’ Falling at atime when the formal revi- 
sion of this version has been undertaken bya 
distinguished company of scholars and divines, 
the publication of this edition must be con- 
sidered most opportune.” 


From the A theneum. 

‘*Apart from its religious importance, the 
English Bible has the glory, which but few 
sister versions indeed can claim, of being the 
chief classic of the language, of having, in 
conjunction with Shakspeare, and in an im- 
measurable degree more than he, fixed the 
language beyond any possibility of important 
change. Thus the recent contributions to the 


Crown 4to. gilt. 


21S. 


literature of the subject, by such workers as 
Mr Francis Fry and Canon Westcott, appeal 
to a wide range of sympathies; and to these 
may now be added Dr Scrivener, we!l known 
for his labours in the cause of the Greek Testa- 
ment criticism, who has brought out, for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
an edition of the English Bible, according to 
the text of 1611, revised by a comparison with 
later issues on principles stated by him in his 
Introduction. Here he enters at length into 
the history of the chief editions of the version, 
and of such features as the marginal notes, the 
use of italic type, and the changes of ortho- 
graphy, as well as into the most interesting 
question as to the original texts from which 
our translation is produced.” 


From the London Quarterly Review. 
“The work is worthy in every respect of the 
editor’s fame, and of the Cambridge University 
Press. The noble English Version, to which 
our country and religion owe so much, was 
probably never presented before in so perfect a 
form.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE. STUDENT’S 


EDITION, on good writing paper, with one column of print and wide 


margin to each page for MS. notes. 


This edition will be found of 


sreat use to those who are engaged in the task of Biblical criticism. 


- Two Vols. Crown 4to. gilt. 


315. 6d. 


THE AUTHORIZED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE (1611), ITS SUBSEQUENT REPRINTS AND MO- 
DERN REPRESENTATIVES. Being the Introduction to the 
Cambridge Paragraph Bible (1873), re-edited with corrections and 


additions. 


By F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Pre- 
bendary of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. 


THE LECTIONARY BIBLE, WITH 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


APOCGCERYPEHA. 


divided into Sections adapted to the Calendar and Tables of 


Lessons of 1871. Crown 8vo. 


35. 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK according to the 
text followed in the Authorised Version, with the Variations adopted 
in the Revised Version. Edited by F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., 


1. Le Crown Sy6. os, 


Morocco boards or limp. 12s. 


The Revised Version ts the Foint Property of the Universities 


of Cambridge and Oxford. 


RREVIARIUM ROMANUM a FRANCISCO CARDINALI 
QUIGNONIO editum et recognitum iuxta editionem Venetiis A.D. 1535 
impressam curante JOHANNE WICKHAM LEGG Societatis Anti- 
quariorum atque Coll. Reg. Medicorum Londin. Socio. Demy 8vo. 12s. 





London: C. F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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DREeVIARIUN AD. USUNE INSIGNIS. BCECEESI Aw 
SARUM. Juxta Editionem maximam pro CLAUDIO CHEVALLON 
ET FRANCISCO REGNAULT A.D. MDXXXI. in Alma Parisiorum 
Academia impressam: labore ac studio FRANCISCI PROCTER, 
A.M., ET CHRISTOPHORI WORDSWORTH, A.M. 


FASCICULUS I. In quo continentur KALENDARIUM, et ORDO 
TEMPORALIS sive PROPRIUM DE TEMPORE TOTIUS ANNI, una cum 
ordinali suo quod usitato vocabulo dicitur PICA SIVE DIRECTORIUM 
SACERDOTUM. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


‘The value of this reprint is considerable to usually necessitated a visit to some public 
liturgical students, who will now be able to con- library, since the rarity of the volume made its 
sult in their own libraries a work absolutely in- cost prohibitory to all but a few.”—Literary 
dispensable to a right understanding of the his- Churchman. 


tory of the Prayer-Book, but which till now 


FASCICULUS II. In quo continentur PSALTERIUM, cum ordinario 
Officii totius hebdomadae juxta Horas Canonicas, et proprio Com- 
pletorii, LITANIA, COMMUNE SANCTORUM, ORDINARIUM MISSAE 
CUM CANONE ET XIII MissIs, &c. &c. Demy 8vo,_ 12¢. 


**Not only experts in liturgiology, but all . ‘Cambridge has worthily taken the lead 
persons interested in the history of the Anglican with the Breviary, which is of especial value 
Book of Common Prayer, will be grateful to the for that part of the reform of the Prayer-Book 
Syndicate of the Cambridge University Press for which will fit it for the wants of our time.”— 
forwarding the publication of the volume which Church Quarterly Review. 
bears the above title.” —Notes and Queries. 

FASCICULUS III. In quo continetur PROPRIUM SANCTORUM 


quod et sanctorale dicitur, una cum accentuario. Demy 8vo._ 15s. 


*,* An Introduction of 130 pages, prefixed to this volume, contains 
(besides other interesting information as to the Breviary and its contents) 
Mr BRADSHAW’S exhaustive lists of editions and copies of the Breviary 
and allied liturgical books. 


PAscicuii 1. 11. 111.’ complete, 72. 25. 
GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, in parallel 


Columns on the same page. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. 
Small O¢tavo. New Edition, with the Marginal References as 
arranged and revised by Dr SCRIVENER. Cloth, red edges. 75. 6d. 


foi SND ENGLISH, TESTAMENT. Tur Srou- 


DENT’S EDITION of the above, on large writing paper. 4to. 125. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550. 
Small 8vo. 35. 62. 


foe bok Laie NEW PTESTARIEN fT, GREEK AND 
ENGLISH, being the Authorised Version set forth in 1611 arranged 
in Parallel Columns with the Revised Version of 1881, and with the 
original Greek, as edited by F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. The Revised Version is the Foint 
Property of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, with Notes and In- 
troduction. By the Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of 
Wells. Large Paper Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





London: C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


6 PUBLICATIONS OF 





tHe OUD TESTAMENT IN GREEK ACCORDING 


TO THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 
75.504. 


By the same Editor. 


IV Kings. 
Volume II. 


‘*Der Zweck dieser Ausgabe, den ganzen 
in den erwahnten Hss. vorliegenden kritischen 
Stoff iibersichtlich zusammenzustellen und dem 
Beniitzer das Nachschlagen in den Separat- 
ausgaben jener Codices zu ersparen, ist hier 
in compendiisester Weise vortrefflich erreicht. 
Beziiglich der Klarheit, Schénheit und Cor- 
rectheit des Drucks gebiirt der Ausgabe das 
héchste Lob. Da zugleich der Preis sehr nic- 
drig gestellt ist, so ist zu hoffen und zu wiin- 
schen, dass sie auch aufserhalb des englischen 
Sprachkreises ihre Verbreitung finden werde. 


Crown 8vo. 


Edited by H. B. SWETE,.D.D., 
Vol. I. Genesis— 


[J the Press. 


Beziiglich der Accente und Spiritus der Eigen- 
namen sind die Herausg. ihre eigenen Wege 
gegangen.”—Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. 


**The Edition has been executed in the very 
best style of Cambridge accuracy, which has no 
superior anywhere, and this is enough to put it 
at the head of the list of editions for manual 
use.”—Academy. 


**An edition, which for ordinary purposes 
will probably henceforth be that in use by 
readers of the Septuagint.” —Guardian. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW in 
Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged: 
with Collations exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited 
by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Elrington and Bosworth Pro- 


fessor of Anglo-Saxon. 


‘* By the publication of the present volume 
Prof. Skeat has brought to its conclusion a 
work planned more than a half century ago by 
the late J. M. Kemble... Students of English 
have every reason to be grateful to Prof. Skeat 


New Edition. Demy 4to. 


Ios. 


for the scholarly and accurate way in which he 
has performed his laborious task. Thanks to 
him we now possess a reliable edition of all the 
existing MSS. of the old English Gospels.”—. 
Academy. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK, uniform 


with the preceding, by the same Editor. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE, 
with the preceding, by the same Editor. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN, 
with the preceding, by the same Editor. 


“The Gospel according to St Fohn, tn 
Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions: 
completes an undertaking designed and com- 
menced by that distinguished scholar, J. M. 
Kemble, some forty years ago. Of the par- 


THE FOUR GOSPELS (as 


price 30s. 


Demy 4to. Ios. 


uniform 


Demy 4to. 10s. 


uniform 
Demy 4to. 108. 


ticular volume now before us, we can only say 
it is worthy of its two predecessors. We repeat 
that the service rendered to the study of Anglo- 
Saxon by this Synoptic collection cannot easily 
be overstated.” —Contem porary Review. 


above) bound in one volume, 


THE POINTED PRAYER BOOK, being the Book of 


Common Prayer with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as 


they are to be sung or said in Churches. 


Royal 24mo. Is. 6d. 


The same in square 32mo. cloth. 6d. 
THE CAMBRIDGE PSALTER, for the use of Choirs and 


Organists. 


Specially adapted for Congregations in which the “ Cam- 


bridge Pointed Prayer Book” is used. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


cloth limp, cut flush. 25. 6d. 


THE PARAGRAPH PSALTER, arranged for the use of 
Choirs by BROOKE Foss WEsTCcOTT, D.D., Regius Professor of 


Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Cloth 1s. 


The same in royal 32mo. 


Fcap. 4to. 5s. 
Leather 1s. 6a. 


London: C. F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE MISSING FRAGMENT OF THE LATIN TRANS- 
LATION OF THE FOURTH BOOK OF EZRA, discovered, 
and edited with an Introduction and Notes, and a facsimile of the 
MS., by ROBERT L. BENSLY, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 


Arabic. Demy 4to. Ios. 


‘Tt has been said of this book that it has 
added a new chapter to the Bible, and, startling 
as the statement may at first sight appear, it is 
no exaggeration of the actual fact, if by the 


Bible we understand that of the larger size 
which contains the Apocrypha, and if the 
Second Book of Esdras can be fairly called a 
part of the Apocrypha.”—Saturday Review. 


fa ORIGIN OF THE EEICESTER CODEX OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. With 3 


plates. Demy 4to. Ios. 62. 


CObDiExX 5. CHADDAH LATINUS 


Evangelia SSS. 


Matthaei, Marci, Lucae ad cap. III. 9 complectens, circa septimum 
vel octavum saeculum scriptvs, in Ecclesia Cathedrali Lichfieldiensi 


servatus. 


Cum codice versionis Vulgatae Amiatino contulit, pro- 


legomena conscripsit, F. H. A. SCRIVENER, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D., 


With 3 plates. £1. Is. 





THEOLOGY—(ANCIENT). 
THE GREEK LITURGIES. Chiefly from original Autho- 


rities. By C. A. SWAINSON, D.D., 
Cambridge. Crown 4to. Paper covers. 


“*Jeder folgende Forscher wird dankbar 
anerkennen, dass Swainson das Fundament zu 
einer historisch-kritischen Geschichte der 


late Master of Christ’s College, 
15S. 

Griechischen Liturgien sicher gelegt hat.”— 
AboLpH HarnNack, Vheologische Literatur- 
Zeitung. 


THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA’S COMMENTARY 
ON Tee MINOR EPISTLES OF 5. PAULL -The: Latm Ver 
sion with the Greek Fragments, edited from the MSS. with Notes 


and an Introduction, by Mees SWETE, D.D. 


In Two Volumes. 


Volume I., containing the Introduction, with Facsimiles of the MSS., 


and the Commentary upon Galatians— Colossians. 


“Tt is the result of thorough, careful, and 
patient investigation of all the points bearing 
on the subject, and the results are presented 
with admirable good sense and modesty.”— 
Guardian. 

‘*In dem oben verzeichneten Buche liegt 
uns die erste Halfte einer vollstandigen, ebenso 
sorgfaltig gearbeiteten wie schén ausgestat- 
teten Ausgabe des Commentars mit ausfiihr- 
lichen Prolegomena und reichhaltigen kritis- 
chen und erléuternden Anmerkungen vor.”— 
Literarisches Centralblatt, 

“Auf Grund dieser Quellen ist der Text 
bei Swete mit musterhafter Akribie herge- 
stellt. Aber auch sonst hat der Herausgeber 
mit unermiidlichem Fleisse und eingehend- 


Demy 8vo. 125. 


ster Sachkenntniss sein Werk mit allen den- 
jenigen Zugaben ausgertistet, welche bei einer 
solchen Text-Ausgabe nur irgend erwartet 
werden kénnen. ... Von den drei Haupt- 
handschriften ... sind vortreffliche photo- 
graphische Facsimile’s beigegeben, wie iiber- 
haupt das ganze Werk von der Uxiversity 
Press za Cambridge mit bekannter Eleganz 
ausgestattet ist.” —Theologische Literaturzet- 
tung. 

‘*Hernn Swete’s Leistung ist eine so 
tiichtige dass wir das Werk in keinen besseren 
Hinden wissen méchten, und mit den sich- 
ersten Erwartungen auf das Gelingen der 
Fortsetzung entgegen sehen.”—Goéttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen (Sept. 1881). 


VOLUME II., containing the Commentary on 1 Thessalonians— 
Philemon, Appendices and Indices. 12s. 


‘‘ Kine Ausgabe . . . fiir welche alle zuging- 
lichen Hiilfsmittel in musterhafter Weise be- 
niitzt wurden . . ee reife Frucht siebenjahri- 
gen Fleisses.”— Theologische Literaturzeitung 


(Sept. 23, 1882). 

‘Mit derselben Sorgfalt bearbeitet die wir 
bei dem ersten Theile geriihmt haben,”’— 
Literarisches Centralblatt (July 29, 1882). 





London: C. F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Marta Lane. 
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SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS, comiprisihy 
Pirge Aboth and Pereq R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with Cri- 
tical and Illustrative Notes. By CHARLES Taylor, D.D., Master 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Ios. 

“The ‘Masseketh Aboth’ stands at the ‘* A careful and thorough edition which does 


head of Hebrew non-canonical writings. It is credit to English scholarship, of a short treatise 
of ancient date, claiming to contain the dicta from the Mishna, containing a series of sen- 


of teachers who flourished from B.c. 200 to the tences or maxims ascribed mostly to Jewish 
same year of our era. Mr Taylor’s explana- teachers immediately preceding, or immediately 
tory and illustrative commentary is very full following the Christian era. . .”—Covtempo- 
and satisfactory.” —Sfectator. rary Review. 


A COLLATION OF THE ATHOS CODEX OF THE 
SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. Together with an Introduction by 
SPyr. P. LAMBROS, PH. D., translated and edited with a Preface and 
Appendices by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, M.A., Fellow and Dean of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE PALESTINIAN MISHNA. By W. H. LoweE, M.A., 
Lecturer in Hebrew at Christ’s College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


SANCTI IRENAI EPISCOPI LUGDUNENSIS libros 
quinque adversus Heereses, versione Latina cum Codicibus Claro- 
montano ac Arundeliano denuo collata, preemissa de placitis Gnos- 
ticorum prolusione, fragmenta necnon Greece, Syriace, Armeniace, 
commentatione perpetua et indicibus variis edidit W. WIGAN 
HARVEY, S.T.B. Collegii Regalis olim Socius. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 

M. MINUCII FELICIS OCTAVIUS. The text revised 
from the original MS., with an English Commentary, Analysis, Intro- 
duction, and Copious Indices. Edited by H. A. HoLpEN, LL.D. 
Examiner in Greek to the University of London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THEOPHILI EPISCOPI ANTIOCHENSIS' LIBRI 
TRES AD AUTOLYCUM edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis 
Indicibus instruxit G. G. HUMPHRY, S.T.B. Post 8vo. 5s. 

THEOPHYLACTI IN EVANGELIUM S. MATTHI 
COMMENTARIUS, edited by W. G. HuMpuHrRy, B.D. Prebendary 
of St Paul’s, late Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TERTULLIANUS DE CORONA MILITIS, DE SPEC- 
TACULIS, DE IDOLOLATRIA, with Analysis and English Notes, 
by GEORGE CURREY, D.D. Preacher at the Charter House, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

FRAGMENTS OF PHILO AND JOSEPHUS. Newly 
edited by J. RENDEL HArRIs, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge. With two Facsimiles. Demy 4to. 12s. 6d. 

THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. Newly edited, 


with Facsimile Text and Commentary, by J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. 
Demy 4to. JI. Is. 


THEOLOGY—(ENGLISH). 

WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the Ori- 
ginal MSS., enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished. A new 
Edition, by A. NAPIER, M.A. 9 Vols. Demy 8vo. £3. 39. 

TREATIS“N OF: THE POPE'S SUPREMACY. and a 


Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, by Isaac BARROW. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








London: C.F. CLAY & Sons, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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PEARSON’ 5S EXPOSITION 








OF THE, CK GIDE edited 


by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. New Edition. Revised by R. SINKER, 


B.D., Librarian of Trinity College. 


‘A new bation of Bishop Pearson’s famous 
work Ox the Creed has just been issued by the 
Cambridge University Press. It is the well- 
known edition of Temple Chevallier, thoroughly 
overhauled by the Rev. R. Sinker, of Trinity 


AN 


PGA UY Slo) Ola iat XO Sl Om 


Demy .oV0 lou 
College,......Altogether this appears to be the 
most complete and convenient edition as yet 
published of a work which has long been qe- 
cognised in all quarters as a standard one.”— 
Guardian. 


Ones id 


CREED written by the Right Rev. JOHN PEARSON, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Chester, by W. H. MILL, D.D. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


WiHeAdLY ON THE COMMON FRAYER, edited by 
G. E. CorRIE, D.D. late Master of Jesus College. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Ty OrPORMS OF PRAY ER OF THE TIME OF OUEEN 
ELIZABETH. Now First Reprinted. Demy 8vo. 6d. 


GAISAK MORGAN'S INVESTIGATION OF THE 


TRINITY OF PLATO, and of Philo Judzus, and of the effects 
which an attachment to their writings had upon the principles and 
reasonings of the Fathers of the Christian Church. Revised by H. A. 


HOLDEN, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 


AS. 


SELECT DISCOURSES, by JOHN SMITH, late Fellow of 


Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


Professor of Arabic. 

““The ‘Select Discourses’ of John Smith, 
collected and published from his papers after 
his death, are, in my opinion, much the most 
considerable work left to us by this Cambridge 
School [the Cambridge Platonists]. They have 
a right to a place in English literary history.” 
—Mr MatTrHew ARNOLD, in the Coxtempo- 
rary Review. 

“Of all the products of the Cambridge 
School, the ‘Select Discourses’ are perhaps 
the highest, as they are the most accessible 
and the most widely appreciated...and indeed 


Royal 8vo, 


Edited by H. G. WILLIAMS, B.D. late 


75. 6d. 


no spiritually thoughtful mind can read them 
unmoved. ‘They carry us so directly into an 
atmosphere of divine philosophy, luminous 
with the richest lights of meditative genius... 
He was one of those rare thinkers in whom 
largeness of view, and depth, and wealth of 
poetic and speculative insight, only served to 
evoke more fully the religious spirit, and while 
he drew the mould of his thought from Plotinus, 
he vivified the substance of it from St Paul.”— 
Principal TuLtocu, Rational Theology in 
England in the 17th Century. 


THE HOMILIES, with Various Readings, and the Quo- 
tations from the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. 
Edited by the late G. E. CORRIE, D.D. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DE oLlIGe PHONE CONSCIEN TIAL PRACLECTIONES 
decem Oxonii in Schola Theologica habitze a ROBERTO SANDERSON, 
SS. Theologiz ibidem Professore Regio. With English Notes, 
including an abridged Translation, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late 
Master of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PieeribtiodOr USERRA S ANSWER. TO A JESUIT, 
with other Tracts on Popery. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. late 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mr oON > ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD OF 
explaining the New Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and 
Christians concerning Christ. Edited by T. TURTON, D.D. 8vo. 5s. 

PPCTOURES ON DIVINITY delivered in the University 
of Cambridge, by JOHN Hey, D.D. Third Edition, revised by T 
TURTON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ely. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Seo otiN AND TIS PLACE IN THE HIstORY 


OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1885. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. ee 8vo. Buckram, 12s. 6a. 


London: C. F. CLAY & SONS, ‘Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 


Ave Maria Lane. I—5 
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ARABIC, SANSKRIT, SYRIAG, &e. 


THE DIVYAVADANA, a Collection of Early Buddhist 
Legends, now first edited from the Nepalese Sanskrit MSS. in 


Cambridge and Paris. 


By E. B. COWELL, M.A., Professor of 


Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and R. A. NEIL, M.A., 


Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College. 


Demy 8vo. 18s. 


FORMS OF BEHA ED DIN ZOHMEIR”“ OF EGYPT. 
With a Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by E. H. 
PALMER, M.A., Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, late Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, formerly Fellow of St John’s College, 


Cambridge. 
Vol. I. 


‘We have no hesitation in saying that in 
both Prof. Palmer has made an addition to Ori- 
ental literature for which scholars should be 
grateful; and that, while his knowledge of 
Arabic is a sufficient guarantee for his mastery 
of the original, his English compositions are 
distinguished by versatility, command of lan- 
guage, rhythmical cadence, and, as we have 


2 vols, Crown 4to. 
The ARABIC TEXT. 
Vol. Il. ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


10s. 6d. 
10s. 6d. 


remarked, by not unskilful imitations of the 
styles of several of our own favourite poets, 
living and dead.” —Saturday Review. 

‘‘This sumptuous edition of the poems of 
Beha-ed-din Zoheir is a very welcome addition 
to the small series of Eastern poets accessible 
to readers who are not Orientalists.”—Aca- 
demy. 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOSHUA THE STYLITE, com- 


posed in Syriac A.D. 507, with an English translation and notes, by the 


late W. WRIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Arabic. 


‘* Die lehrreiche kleine Chronik Josuas hat 
nach Assemani und Martin in Wright einen 
dritten Bearbeiter gefunden, der sich um die 
Emendation des Textes wie um die Erklarung 
der Realien wesentlich verdient gemacht hat 
... Ws. Josua-Ausgabe ist eine sehr dankens- 
werte Gabe und besonders empfehlenswert als 


Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
ein Lehrmittel fiir den syrischen Unterricht ; es 
erscheint auch gerade zur rechten Zeit, da die 
zweite Ausgabe von Roedigers syrischer Chres- 
tomathie im Buchhandel vollstandig vergriffen 
und diejenige von Kirsch-Bernstein nur noch 
in wenigen Exemplaren vorhanden _ist.”— 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. 


KALILAH AND DIMNAH, OR, THE FABLES OF 
BIDPAI; being an account of their literary history, together with 
an English Translation of the same, with Notes, by I. G. N. KEITH- 
FALCONER, M.A., late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the 


University of Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 


75. 6d. 


NALOPAKHYANAM, OR, THE TALE OF NALA; 


containing the Sanskrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a 


Vocabulary and a sketch of Sanskrit 


Grammar. By the late 


Rev. THOMAS JARRETT, M.A. Trinity College, Regius Professor 


of Hebrew. Demy 8vo. Ios. 


NOTES ON THE TALE OF NALA, for the use of 
Classical Students, by J. PEILE, Litt.D., Master of Christ’s College. 


Demy 8vo._ 12s. 


CATALOGUE OF THE BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 


MANUSCRIPTS in the University Library, Cambridge. 
by C. BENDALL, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 


SVG, - 125. 

““Tt is unnecessary to state how the com- 
pilation of the present catalogue came to be 
placed in Mr Bendall’s hands; from the cha- 
racter of his work it is evident the selection 
was judicious, and we may fairly congratulate 


Edited 
Demy 


those concerned in it on the result... Mr Ben- 
dall has entitled himself to the thanks of all 
Oriental scholars, and we hope he may have 
before him a long course of successful labour in 
the field he has chosen.’ —A ¢heneunt. 


THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 


being the Syriac version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 


Edited from 


Five Manuscripts, with an English Translation and Notes, by 


E. A. W. BUDGE, M.A., Christ’s College. 


[Nearly ready. 





London; C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, &c. 


SOPMOCIICS ; The. Plays and Mracments) with Critical 


Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. 
JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 


Cambridge. 


Part I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Demy 8vo. Mew Edition. 


128.04. 


Part II. Oedipus Coloneus. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
[Mew Edition. In the Press. 
Part III. Antigone. Demy 8vo. 12s. 67. 


Part IV. Philoctetes. 


“Of his explanatory and critical notes we 
can only speak with admiration. Thorough 
scholarship combines with taste, erudition, and 
boundless industry to make this first volume a 
pattern of editing. The work is made com- 
plete by a prose translation, upon pages alter- 
nating with the text, of which we may sa 
shortly that it displays sound judgment and 
taste, without sacrificing precision to poetry of 
expression.” — The Times. 

‘*Professor Jebb’s edition of Sophocles is 
already so fully established, and has received 
such appreciation in these columns and else- 
where, that we have judged this third volume 
when we have said that it is of a piece with 
the others. The whole edition so far exhibits 
perhaps the most complete and elaborate edit- 
orial work which has ever appeared.”—Satur- 
day Review. 


AESCHYLI FABULAE.—IKETIAE® 
Np lCnO MENDOSE SCRIPIAR EX V¥e Oo, 


LIBRO 


[J the Press. 


‘*Prof. Jebb’s keen and profound sympathy, 
not only with Sophocles and all the best of 
ancient Hellenic life and thought, but also with 
modern European culture, constitutes him an 
ideal interpreter between the ancient writer 
and the modern reader.”—A theneum. 

“It would be difficult to praise this third in- 
stalment of Professor Jebb’s unequalled edition 
of Sophocles too warmly, and it is almost a 
work of supererogation to praise it at all. It is 
equal, at least, and perhaps superior, in merit, 
to either of his previous instalments ; and when 
this is said, all is said. Yet we cannot refrain 
from formally recognising once more the con- 
summate Greek scholarship of the editor, and 
from once more doing grateful homage to his 
masterly tact and literary skill, and to his un- 
wearied and marvellous industry.” —Sectator. 


XOH®OPO! IN 


CONIECTURIS EMENDATIUS EDITAE cum Scholiis Graecis 
et brevi adnotatione critica, curante F. A. PALEY, M.A., LL.D. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. With a Trans- 
lation in English Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
New Edition Revised. By the late BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“One of the best editions of the masterpiece of Greek tragedy.” —A theneum. 


THE THEATETUS OF PLATO with a Translation and 


Notes by the same Editor. 


Crown 8vo. 


7s. Od. 


ARISTOTLE—IIEPI WYXH>. ARISTOTLE’S PSY- 
CHOLOGY, in Greek and English, with Introduction and Notes, 
by EDWIN WALLACE, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Worcester 


College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 

‘“‘The notes are exactly what such notes 
ought to be,—helps to the student, not mere 
displays of learning. By far the more valuable 
parts of the notes are neither critical nor lite- 
rary, but philosophical and expository of the 
thought, and of the connection of thought, in 
the treatise itself. In this relation the notes are 
invaluable. Of the translation, it may be said 
that an English reader may fairly master by 
means of it this great treatise of Aristotle.” — 
Spectator. 


ARISTOTLE.—IIEPI AIKAIOZTNH2. 


18s. 


‘¢Wallace’s Bearbeitung der Aristotelischen 
Psychologie ist das Werk eines denkenden und 
in allen Schriften des Aristoteles und gréssten- 
teils auch in der neueren Litteratur zu densel- 
ben belesenen Mannes... Der schwachste 
Teil der Arbeit ist der kritische... Aber in 
allen diesen Dingen liegt auch nach der Ab- 
sicht des Verfassers nicht der Schwerpunkt 
seiner Arbeit, sondern.”—Prof. Susemihl in 
Philologische Wochenschrift. 


THE FIFTH 


BOOK OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


Edited by HENRY JACKSON, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

‘Tt is not too much to say that some of the 

points he discusses have never had so much 

light thrown upon them before... . Scholars 





Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 


will hope that this is not the only portion of 
the Aristotelian writings which he is likely to 
edit.”—A theneum. 


London: C.F. CLAY & S ONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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DeigtOrLk. THE RHETORIC. . With a: Commentary 
by the late E. M. Cork, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, re- 
vised and edited by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. With a biographical 
Memoir by the late H. A. J. MUNRO, Ieitt, Drab 32V.0ls., Demy-Svo- 
Now reduced to 21s. (originally published at 315s. 6d.) 


“This work is in many ways creditable to the ‘‘Mr Sandys has performed his arduous 
University of Cambridge. Ifan English student duties with marked ability and admirable tact. 
wishes to have a full conception of what iscon-  ...... In every part of his work—revising, 
tained in the Rhetoric of Aristotle, to Mr Cope’s supplementing, and completing—he has done 
edition he must go.”—Academzy. ‘ exceedingly well.” —Z xaminer. 


PINDAR. OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. With 
Notes Explanatory and Critical, Introductions and Introductory 
Essays. Edited by C. A. M. FENNELL, Litt. D., late Fellow of 


Jesus College. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
‘*Mr Fennell deserves the thanks of all clas- 
sical students for his careful and scholarly edi- 
tion of the Olympian and Pythian odes. He 
brings to his task the necessary enthusiasm for 


THE ISTHMIAN AND 
Editor. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


As a handy and instructive edition of 
a difficult classic no work of recent years sur- 
passes Mr Fennell’s ‘ Pindar.’ —A theneum. 
“This work is in no way inferior to 
the previous volume. The commentary affords 


his author, great industry, a sound judgment, 
and, in particular, copious and minute learning 
in comparative philology.” —A thenaum. 


NEMEAN ODES. By the same 


“cc 


valuable help to the study of the most difficult 
of Greek authors, and is enriched with notes 
on points of scholarship and etymology which 
could only have been written by a scholar of 
very high attainments.”—Saturday Review. 


PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES, with In- 
troductions and English Notes, by the late F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
and J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College, 


and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


PART I. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr Paley’s scholarship is sound and 
accurate, his experience of editing wide, and 
if he is content to devote his learning and 
abilities to the production of such manuals 
as these, they will be received with gratitude 
throughout the higher schools of the country. 
Mr Sandys is deeply read in the German 


PART II. 


“Tt is long since we have come upon a work 
evincing more pains, scholarship, and varied 
research and illustration than Mr Sandys’s 
contribution to the ‘ Private Orations of De- 


Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; 
tum, Cononem, Calliclem. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum 
de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. 


New HEdition. 


literature which bears upon his author, and 
the elucidation of matters of daily life, in the 
delineation of which Demosthenes is so rich, 
obtains full justice at his hands. ... We 
hope this edition may lead the way to a more 
general study of these speeches in schools 
than has hitherto been possible.”— Academy. 


Nicostra- 
FSC 


—Saturday Review. 

. . the edition reflects credit on 
Cambridge. scholarship, and ought to be ex- 
tensively 1 used.”—A theneum. 


mosthenes Se 


DEMOSTHENES AGAINST ANDROTION AND 
AGAINST TIMOCRATES, with Introductions and English Com- 
mentary, by WILLIAM WAYTE, M.A., late Professor of Greek, Uni- 
versity College, London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘These speeches are highly interesting, as they are worthy of all admiration... Besides 
illustrating Attic Law, as that law was in- a most lucid and interesting introduction, Mr 
fluenced by the exigences of politics . As Wayte has given the student effective help 
vigorous examples of the great orator’s style, in his running commentary.’”’—SfZectator. 


PLATO’S PHEDO, literally translated, by the late E. M. 
Cops, Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge, revised by HENRY 
JACKSON, Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA, cum Prolegomenis 


et Commentario Critico edidit B. H. KENNEDy, S.T.P., Extra 
Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 





London; C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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Jie DACCHAEL OF BPURIVPIDES With Introduction. 


Critical Notes, and Archeological Illustrations, by J. E. Sanpys, 


Litt.D. New and Enlarged Edition. 


**Of the present edition of the ee by Mr 
Sandys we may safely say that never before has 
a Greek play, in England at least, had fuller 
justice done to its criticism, interpretation, 
and archeological illustration, whether for the 
young student or the more advanced scholar. 
The Cambridge Public Orator may be said to 
have taken the lead in issuing a complete edi- 
tion of a Greek play, which is destined perhaps 
to gain redoubled favour now that the study of 
ancient monuments has been applied to its il- 
lustration.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“The volume is interspersed with well- 
executed woodcuts, and its general attractive- 
ness of form reflects great credit on the Uni- 
versity Press. In the notes Mr Sandys has more 
than sustained his well-earned reputation as a 
careful and learned editor, and shows consider- 
able advance in freedom and lightness of style. 

. Under such circumstances it is superfluous 
to say that for the purposes of teachers and ad- 
vanced students this handsome edition far sur- 
passes all its predecessors.” —A theneum. 


THE TYPES OF GREEK COINS. By PERCY GARDNER, 
Litt. D., F.S.A. With 16 Autotype plates, containing photographs of 


Coins of all parts of the Greek World. 


Impl. 4to. Cloth extra, 


41. 118. 6¢.; Roxburgh (Morocco back), £2. 2s. 


‘* Professor Gardner’s book is written with 
such lucidity and in a manner so straightfor- 
ward that it may well win converts, and it may 


be distinctly recommended to that omnivorous 
class of readers—‘men in the schools’,”—Sa- 
turday Review. 


BPoa5sivo ON THE ART OF PHEIDIAS. By C. WALpD- 
STEIN, Litt. D., Phil. D., Reader in Classical Archeology in the 


University of Cambridge. 


16 Plates. Buckram, 30s. 
** His book will be universally welcomed as 
a very valuable contribution towards a more 
thorough knowledge of the style of Pheidias.”— 
The Academy. 


AN 
Part J. 


Royal 8vo. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


*** Essays on the Art of Pheidias’ form an 
extremely valuable and important piece of 
work... . Taking it for the illustrations alone, 
it is an exceedingly fascinating book.”—7zmes. 


Peele hON: Li GREER. EriGh Aris. 
The Archaic Inscriptions and the Greek Alphabet by E. S. 


ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 


Demy 8vo. 

“We will say at once that Mr Roberts ap- 
pears to have done his work very well. The 
book is clearly and conveniently arranged. 
The inscriptions are naturally divided accord- 
ing to the places to which they belong. Under 
each head are given illustrations sufficient to 
show the characteristics of the writing, one 
copy in letters of the original form (sometimes 
a facsimile) being followed by another in the 
usual cursive. References, which must have 
cost great labour, are given to the scattered 


With illustrations. 


18s. 

notices bearing on each document. Explana- 
tory remarks either accompany the text or are 
added in an appendix. ‘To the whole is pre- 
fixed a sketch of the history of the alphabet up 
to the terminal date. At the end the result is 
resumed in general tables of all the alphabets, 
classified according to their connexions; anda 
separate table illustrates the alphabet of Athens. 
The volume contains about five hundred in- 
scriptions, and forms a moderate octavo of about 
four hundred pages.” —Saturday Review. 


he TUE CICLRONIS AD M..BRUIUM ORATOR. 


A revised text edited with Introductory Essays and with critical 
and explanatory notes, by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 164s. 


“‘This volume, which is ead with 
several good woodcuts, forms a handsome and 
welcome addition to the Cambridge editions of 
Cicero’s works.”—A theneum. 


“eA Soak edition.” —Spectator. 
‘““The commentary is in every way worthy 


of the editor’s high reputation.”—Academzy. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS DE FINIBUS BONORUM 
fi MALTORUM. CIBRI -OUINOUE. [le text revised. and 
explained; with a Translation by JAMES S. REID, Litt. D., Fellow 


and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 
Containing the Translation. 


VOL: LI: 


3 Vols. | Zr the Press. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES, with Mar- 
ginal Analysis, English Commentary, and copious Indices, by H. A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. gs. 


‘““Few editions of a classic have found so 
much favour as Dr Holden’s De Officiis, and 
the present revision (sixth edition) makes the 


position of the work 
Fournal of Philology 


secure.” — American 


TOUGON ols f OLAV SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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Met eelCERONISADE OFRICIIS: -LLBER «TER EIUS, 
with Introduction, Analysis and Commentary, by H. A. HOLDEN, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


M. TVLLI CICERONIS PRO C RABIRIO [PERDVEL- 
LIONIS REO] ORATIO AD QVIRITES, with Notes, Introduc- 
tion and Appendices by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


M. TULLII CICERONIS DE NATURA DEORUM 
Libri Tres, with Introduction and Commentary by JOSEPH B. 
Mayor, M.A., together with a new collation of several of the 
English MSS. by J. H. SWAINSON, M.A. 


Vol. I. Demy 8vo. tos.6d. Vol. II. 125.6@ Vol. III. 1os. 


“* Such editions as that of which Prof. Mayor way admirably suited to meet the needs of the 
has given us the first instalment will doubtless student .. . The notes of the editor are all that 
do much to remedy this undeserved neglect. It could be expected from his well-known learn- 
is one on which great pains and much learning __ ing and scholarship.” —Academy. 
have evidently been expended, and is in every 


See also Pitt Press Series, pp. 27—31. 





MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 
Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Glasgow. Collected from different 
Scientific Periodicals from May 1841, to the present time. Vol. I. 
Demy 8vo. 185. Vol. II. 15s. [Volume III. Jz the Press. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL, PAPERS. se. 
G. G. STOKES, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original 
Journals and Transactions, with Additional Notes by the Author. 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 15s. Vol. Il. 15s. [Vol. III. Lx the Press. 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF EERASTICr 
AND OF THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, from Galilei to 
the present time. VOL. I. Galilei to Saint-Venant, 1639-1850. 
By the late I. TODHUNTER, Sc.D., F.R.S., edited and completed 

by Professor KARL PEARSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 255. 
Vol. II. By the same Editor. [Jz the Press. 


THE ELASTICAL RESEARCHES OF BARRE DE 
SAINT-VENANT (Extract from Vol. II. of TODHUNTER’s History 
of the Theory of Elasticity), edited by Professor KARL PEARSON, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 9s. 

A TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL OP1iGs ay 
R. S. HEATH, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Mason Science 
College, Birmingham. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS. By R. S. HEATH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 55. 


A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By S. L. Loney, M.A,, 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 








London: C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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CeEAEBOGUE OF SCIENEIFIC PAPERS COMPIEED 
BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON: Vols. 1—6 for the 
years 1800—1863, Royal 4to cloth (vol. 1 in half morocco) £4 (net); 
half morocco £5. 5s. (net). Vols. 7—8 for the years 1864—1873, 
cloth £1. 11s. 6d. (net); half morocco £2. 5s. (net). Single volumes 
cloth 20s. or half-morocco 28s. (net). New Series for the years 
1874— 1883 in preparation. 


hie COME PCr Ho MATHEMATICAL PAPERS OF 
PREHOR GAYERY, Sc.D. F.R.S; Sadlerian Professor of Pure 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 4to. Io vols. 
hole tae 255: | Ln the Press. 


ee SOLON PIC PAPHEKS OF DHE LATE PRor, 
J. CLERK MAXWELL. Edited by W. D. NIVEN, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Royal 4to. . [Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS 
AT CAMBRIDGE. By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer on Mathematics of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


~ Cn rAaboGueE: OF THE. PORTSMOUTH... col. 
LECTION OF BOOKS AND PAPERS written by or belonging 
to SIR ISAAC NEWTON. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


Pe tee etioy ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. «By 
Big yy bHoMson: LL.D, D.C.L..) FKS., and P. Gi. TAM, Min. 
Part I. Demy 8vo. 16s. Part II. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


Peeves OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Pro- 
fessors Sir W. THOMSON and P. G. TAIT. Demy 8vo. 9s. 


oem eee oi) TRS) THE THEORIES OF 
CAPILLARY ACTION, by FRANCIS BASHFORTH, B.D., and 
Te AvAMG, WEA. FIRS. Démy gto: Zr. 1s. 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETERMI- 


NANTS and their applications in Analysis and Geometry, by R. F. 
ScoTT, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College. Demy 8vo._ 12s. 


HYDRODYNAMICS, a Treatise on the Mathematical 
Theory of the Motion of Fluids, by H. LAMB, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


Tab ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, by Josern 
FOURIER. . Translated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


PRACTICAL WORK AT THE CAVENDISH LABORA- 
TORY. HEAT. Edited by W. N. SHaw, M.A. Demy 8vo. 35. 


tie PLECTRICAL RESEARCHES OF THE Hon, oH. 
CAVENDISH, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781. Edited from 
the original MSS. in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, K. G., 
by the late J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


London: C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATERNIONS. 
By P.G. Tait, M.A. Demy 8vo. 145. [Mew Edition. In the Press. 


COUNTERPOINT. A Practical Course of Study, by the 
late Professor Sir G. A. MACFARREN, M.A., Mus. Doc. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 4to. 75. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY, by M. M. PAaTTIson Muir, M.A. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


‘““The value of the book as a digest of the 


1 Lothar Meyer ; but in this country the student 
historical developments of chemical thought 


has had to content himself with such works as 


is immense.” —Acadevzy. 

“Theoretical Chemistry has moved so rapidly 
of late years that most of our ordinary text 
books have been left far behind. German 
students, to be sure, possess an excellent guide 
to the present state of the science in ‘Die 
Modernen Theorien der Chemie’ of Prof. 


Dr Tilden’s ‘ Introduction to Chemical Philo- 
sophy’, an admirable book in its way, but rather 
slender. Mr Pattison Muir having aimed ata 
more comprehensive scheme, has produced a 
systematic treatise on the principles of chemical 
philosophy which stands far in advance of any 
kindred work in our language.” —A theneum. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By M. M. PATTISON 
Muir, M.A., and CHARLES SLATER, M.A., M.B. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. A Course of Laboratory 


Work. By M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., and D. J. CARNEGIE, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 39. 


NOTES ON QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Concise and 
Explanatory. By H. J. H. FENTON, M.A., F.I.C., Demonstrator of 
Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. Cr. 4to. Mew Edition. 6s. 


LECTURES ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF FLAT. 


by S. H. VINES, Sc.D., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 


“To say that Dr Vines’ book is a most 
valuable addition to our own botanical litera- 
ture is but a narrow meed of praise: it Is a 


In erudition it stands alone among English 
books, and will compare favourably with any 
foreign competitors.” —Nature. 

‘ 


work which will take its place as cosmopolitan: 
no more clear or concise discussion of the diffi- 
cult chemistry of metabolism has appeared.... 


“The work forms an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject....It will be 
eagerly welcomed by all students.” —Academzy. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK MATHEMATICS. 
By J. Gow, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


DIOPHANTOS OF ALEXANDRIA; a Study in the 


History of Greek Algebra. By T. L. HEATH, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘¢ This study in the history of Greek Algebra “The most thorough account extant of 
is an exceedingly valuable contribution to the Diophantus’s place, work, and _ critics.”— 
history of mathematics.”—Academy. Atheneum. 


THE MATHEMATICAL WORKS OF ISAAC BAR- 
ROW, D.D. Edited by W. WHEWELL, D.D. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE FOSSILS AND PALAZZEONTOLOGICAL AFFIN- 
ITIES OF THE NEOCOMIAN DEPOSITS OF UPWARE 
AND BRICKHILL with Plates, being the Sedgwick Prize Essay 
for 1879. By the late W. KEEPING, M.A. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


London: C. F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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nD CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AND PAPERS ON PRO 
TOZOA, CHLENTERATES, WORMS, and certain smaller groups 
of animals, published during the years 1861—1883, by D’ARcY W. 
THOMPSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS made at the Obser- 


vatory of Cambridge by the late Rev. J. CHALLIS, M.A. from 1846 
to 1860. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS from 1861 to 1865. 
Vol. XXI. Royal 4to. 155. From 1866 to 1869. Vol. XXII. 
Royal 4to. [Nearly ready. 


prea vLOGUE OF Tik COLLECTION OF BIRDS 


formed by the late H. E. STRICKLAND, now in the possession of the 
University of Cambridge. By O. SALVIN, M.A. Demy 8vo. £1.15. 


eee TA COGUE- OF AUSTRALIAN FOSSILS, Strat 


graphically and Zoologically arranged, by R. ETHERIDGE, Jun., 
F.G.S. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 
VERTEBRATE AND INVERTEBRATE, for the Use of Stu- 


dents in the Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF CAM- 
BRIAN AND SILURIAN FOSSILS contained in the Geological 
Museum of the University of Cambridge, by J. W. SALTER, F.G.S. 
With a Portrait of PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF OSTEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS con- 


tained in the Anatomical Museum of the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





LAW. 
PeeweN i> OF THE LAW. OF TORTS, .A Text-book 


for Students. By MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Ph.D., Lecturer in the 
Law School of the University of Boston, U.S.A. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


‘It is based on the original American edition, showing great grasp of subject... A very full 
but it is an English ‘Text-book with English index enhances the value of this book, which 
authorities and statutes and illustrations sub- should take a prominent place among the really 
stituted very generally for the American... The trustworthy text-books for the use of students.” — 
style is easy and lucid, though condensed, Law Times. 


Peoe LECTION OF CASES ON THE ENGLISH LAW 
OF CONTRACT. By GERARD BROWN FINCH, M.A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister at Law. Koyal 8vo. 28s. 


‘““An invaluable guide towards the best method of legal study.”—Law Quarterly 
Review. 


London: C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE ROMAN LAW .ON 
THE LAW OF ENGLAND. Being the Yorke Prize Essay for 
1884. By T. E. SCRUTTON, M.A. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


** Legal work of just the kind that a learned University should promote by its prizes.”’— 
Law Quarterly Review. 


LAND IN FETTERS. Being the Yorke Prize Essay for 
1885. By T. E. ScRUTTON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COMMONS AND COMMON FIELDS, OR THE HIS- 
TORY AND POLICY OF THE LAWS RELATING TO 
COMMONS AND ENCLOSURES IN ENGLAND. Being the 
Yorke Prize Essay for 1886. By T. E. SCRUTTON, M.A. Ios. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE LAW OF TITHES IN ENGLAND. 
Being the Yorke Prize Essay for 1887. By W. EASTERBY, B.A., LL.B., 
St John’s College and the Middle Temple. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF LAND TENURE IN IRELAND. Being 
the Yorke Prize Essay for 1888. By W. E. MONTGOMERY, M.A, 
LL.M. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF CRIMINAL LIABILITY? By tec. 
CLARK, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge, also of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL JURISPRUDENCE, a Comment on AUSTIN. 
By E. C. CLARK, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


‘“‘Damit schliesst dieses inhaltreiche und tical Jurisprudence.”—K6nig. Cextralblatt fiir 
nach allen Seiten anregende Buch iiber Prac- Rechtswissenschaft. 


A SELECTION OF THE STATE TRIALS. By J. W. 
WILLIS-BUND, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Constitutional Law and 
History, University College, London. Crown 8vo. Vols. I. and IJ. 
In 3 parts. Now reduced to 30s. (originally published at 46s.) 


“*This work is a very useful contribution to growth and development of the law of treason, 
that important branch of the constitutional his- as it may be gathered from trials before the 
tory of England which is concerned with the ordinary courts.”— The Academy. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERPETUAL EDICT 
OF SALVIUS JULIANUS, collected, arranged, and annotated by 
BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., late Law Lecturer of St John’s College, 
and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘In the present book we have the fruits of | sucha student will be interested as well as per- 
the same kind of thorough and well-ordered haps surprised to find how abundantly the ex- 
study which was brought to bear upon the notes tant fragments illustrate and clear up points 
to the Commentaries and the Institutes... which have attracted his attention in the Com- 
Hitherto the Edict has been almost inac- mentaries, or the Institutes, or the Digest.” — 
cessible to the ordinary English student, and Law Times. 


BRACTON’S NOTE BOOK. A Collection of Cases de- 
cided in the King’s Courts during the reign of Henry the Third, 
annotated by a Lawyer of that time, seemingly by Henry of Bratton. 
Edited by F. W. MAITLAND of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Buckram. £3. 35. Ved. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF JUS- 
TINIAN’S DIGEST. Containing an account of its composition 
and of the Jurists used or referred to therein. By HENRY JOHN 
Rosy, M.A., formerly Prof. of Jurisprudence, University College, 
London. Demy 8vo. 9ps. 
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PUSTUNIAN S DIGHST.. fib Wills bit. § 


De Usufructu, 


with a Legal and Philological Commentary. By H. J. Rosy, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 9s. 


Or the Two Parts complete in One Volume. 


‘Not an obscurity, philological, historical, 
or legal, has been left unsifted. More inform- 
ing aid still has been supplied to the student of 
the Digest at large by a preliminary account, 
covering nearly 300 pages, of the mode of 
eomposition of the Digest, and of the jurists 


Demy 8vo. 18s. 
whose decisions and arguments constitute its 
substance. Nowhere else can a clearer view 
be obtained of the personal succession by which 
the tradition of Roman legal science was sus- 
tained and developed.” —The Times. 


THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS AND RULES OF 
ULPIAN. Witha Translation and Notes, by J. T. ABby, LL.D., 
Judge of County Courts, late Regius Professor of Laws in the 
University of Cambridge, and the late BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., 
New Edition by BRYAN WALKER. Crown 8vo._ 16s. 


“*As scholars and as editors Messrs Abdy way of reference or necessary explanation. 
and Walker have done their work well... For - Thus the Roman jurist is allowed to speak for 
one thing the editors deserve special commen- himself, and the reader feels that he is really 
dation. They have presented Gaius to the studying Roman law in the original, and not a 
reader with few notes and those merely by fanciful representation of it.”—A theneum. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, translated with 
Notes by J. T. ABby, LL.D., and the late BRYAN WALKER, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo._ 16s. 


‘*We welcome here a valuable contribution 
to the study of jurisprudence. The text of the 
Institutes is occasionally perplexing, even to 
practised scholars, whose knowledge of clas- 
sical models does not always avail them in 
dealing with the technicalities of legal phrase- 
ology. Nor can the ordinary dictionaries be 


the ordinary student, whose attention is dis- 
tracted from the subject-matter by the dif- 
ficulty of struggling through the language in 
which it is contained, it will be almost indis- 
pensable.”—SZectator. 

“The notes are learned and carefully com- 
piled, and this edition will be found useful to 


expected to furnish all the help that is wanted. students.”—Law Times. 


This translation will then be of great use. To 


SELECIED TITLES FROM THE DIGEST, annotated 
by the late B. WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Part 1. Mandati vel Contra. 
Digest XVII. 1. Crown 8vo. 5%. 
Part Il. De Adquirendo rerum dominio and De Adquirenda vel 
amittenda possessione. Digest XLI. 1 and ir. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Part III. De Condictionibus. Digest XII. 1 and 4—7 and Digest 
XIII. I—3. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GROTIUS DE JURE BELLI ET PACIS, with the Notes 
of Barbeyrac and others; accompanied by an abridged Translation 
of the Text, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late Master of Trinity College. 
3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. The translation separate, 6s. 


HISTORICAL WORKS, &c. 


fete AND PETTERS ©F THE REVEREND 
ADAM SEDGWICK, LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Woodwardian Professor of Geology from 1818 to 
1873. (Dedicated, by special permission, to Her Majesty the Queen.) 
By JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., F.S.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, and THOMAS M°KENNY HUGHES, M.A., Woodwardian 
Professor of Geology. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. |Z the Press. 


THE DESPATCHES OF EARL GOWER, English Am- 
bassador at the court of Versailles from June 1790 to August 1792, 
to which are added the Despatches of Mr Lindsay and Mr Munro, 
and the Diary of Lord Palmerston in France during July and 
August 1791. Edited by OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. Demy 8vo. I5s. 


London: Nar 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN, OR GERMANY AND 
PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE, by J. R. SEELEY, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 


Cambridge, with Portraits and Maps. 


‘* Dr Buscn’s volume has made people think 
and talk even more than usual of Prince Bis- 
marck, and Professor Seeley’s very learned work 
on Stein will turn attention to an earlier and an 
almost equally eminent German statesman.... 
He was one, perhaps the chief, of the illus- 
trious group of strangers who came to the 
rescue of Prussia in her darkest hour, about 
the time of the inglorious Peace of Tilsit, and 
who laboured to put life and order into her 
dispirited army, her impoverished finances, and 
her inefficient Civil Service. Englishmen will 
feel very pardonable pride at seeing one of 
their countrymen undertake to write the his- 
tory of a period from the investigation of 


3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 308. 


which even laborious Germans are apt to 
shrink.”— Times. 

‘‘Tn a notice of this kind scant justice can 
be done to a work like the one before us; no 
short résumé can give even the most meagre 
notion of the contents of these volumes, which 
contain no page that is superfluous, and none 
that is uninteresting .... To understand the 
Germany of to-day one must study the Ger- 
many of many yesterdays, and now that study 
has been made easy by this work, to which no 
one can hesitate to assign a very high place 
among those recent histories which have aimed 
at original research.”—A theneum. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND 


COMMERCE. 
Charts. Crown 8vo. I2¢S. 


“Mr Cunningham is not likely to disap- 
point any readers except such as begin by mis- 
taking the character of his book. He does not 
promise, and does not give, an account of the 
dimensions to which English industry and com- 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. With Maps and 


merce have grown. It is with the process of 
growth that he is concerned; and this process 
he traces with the philosophical insight which 
distinguishes between what is important and 
what Is trivial.” —Guardian. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF GREEK HISTORY. 
Accompanied by a short narrative of events, with references to the 
sources of information and extracts from the ancient authorities, by 
CaRL PETER. Translated from the German by G. CHAWNER, 


M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Demy 4to. 10s. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY ARABIA, 
by W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic and 


Fellow of Christ’s College. 


“It would be superfluous to praise a book 
so learned and masterly as Professor Robertson 
Smith’s ; it is enough to say that no student of 


Crown 8vo. 


7s. 62. 


early history can afford to be without Azzship 
tn Early Arabia.”’—Nature. 


TRAVELS IN NORTHERN ARABIA IN 1876 AND 


1877. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 


“This is in several respects a remarkable 
book. It records the ten years’ travels of the 
author throughout Northern Arabia, in the 
Hejas and Nejd, from Syria to Mecca. No 
doubt this region has been visited by previous 
travellers, but none, we venture to think, have 
done their work with so much thoroughness or 
with more enthusiasm and love.” —Zzses. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, of Gonville and Caius College. 
2 vols. 


Demy 8vo. £3. 35. 


““We judge this book to be the most re- 
markable record of adventure and research 
which has been published to this generation.” 
—Spectator. 

““Its value as a storehouse of knowledge 
simply cannot be exaggerated.”—Saturday 
Review. 


HISTORY OF THE UNI- 


VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE AND OF THE COLLEGES OF 
CAMBRIDGE AND ETON, by the late ROBERT WILLIS, M.A. 
F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. Edited 
with large Additions and brought up to the present time by JOHN 
WILLIS CLARK, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. Four Vols. 


Super Royal 8vo. £6. 6s. 


Also a limited Edition of the same, consisting of 120 numbered 
Copies only, large paper Quarto; the woodcuts and steel engravings 
mounted on India paper; price Twenty-five Guineas net each set. 





London: C. F. CLAY & Sons, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
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Tab ONIV Ee Rou Y On CAN BRIDGE TROM TRE 
RAR Gitod TIMES dO CRE ROVALAINI UNG EONS OR 
1535, by J. B. MULLINGER, M.A., Lecturer on History and Librarian 
to St John’s College. Part I. Demy 8vo. (734 pp.), 12s. 

Part II. From the Royal Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of 
Charles the First. Demy 8vo._ 18s. 


‘* He shews in the statutes of the Colleges, ““Mr Mullinger displays an admirable 
the internal organization of the University, its thoroughness in his work. Nothing could be 
connection with national problems, its studies, more exhaustive and conscientious than his 
its social lifes = All this he combmes inya method: and his style...is picturesque and 
form which is eminently readable.”— Pror. elevated.” — 7zmes. 


CREIGHTON in Cozt. Review. 


SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE: some Account of the Studies 


at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By C. 
WORDSWORTH, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6a. 


“Mr Wordsworth has collected a great ... Toa great extent it is purely a book of re= 
quantity of minute and curious information ference, and as such it will be of permanent 
about the working of Cambridge institutions in value for the historical knowledge of English 
the last century, with an occasional comparison education and learning..”—Saturday Review. 


of the corresponding state of things at Oxford. 


Pot ORY OPT tHE COLLEGE OF ST JOHN Ia 
EVANGELIST, by THOMAS BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited 
by JOHN E. B. Mayor, M.A. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 245. 


HISTORY OF NEPAL, translated by MUNSHI SHEW 
SHUNKER SINGH and PANDIT SHRI GUNANAND; edited with an 
Introductory Sketch of the Country and People by Dr D. WRIGHT, 
late Residency Surgeon at Kathmandia, and with facsimiles of native 
drawings, and portraits of Sir JUNG BAHADUR, the KING OF NEPAL, 
&c. Super-royal 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


POR NiyY Or LITERARY AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH IN NEPAL AND NORTHERN INDIA, during 
the Winter of 1884-5. By CECIL BENDALL, M.A., Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London. Demy 8vo. Ios. 


Panabiay CONSTITUTIONAL HISIORY., By Ju, 
C. Munro, LL.M., Professor of Law and Political Economy at Vic- 
toria University, Manchester. Demy 8vo. Ios. 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


Pore ie et AKTIES IN ALTMENS DURING THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR, by L. WHIBLEY, M.A., Formerly 
Beatson Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. (Prince Consort 
Dissertation, 1888.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


POPE GREGORY THE GREAT AND HIS RELA- 
TIONS WITH GAUL, by F. W. KELLETT, M.A., Sidney Sussex 
College. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1888.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LITERARY REMAINS OF ALBRECHT DURER, 
by W. M. Conway. With Transcripts from the British Museum 
MSS., and Notes by LINA ECKENSTEIN. Royal 8vo. [early ready. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed from the 
(Incomplete) MS. of the late T. H. KEy, M.A., F.R.S. Cr. 4to. 315. 6a. 





London: C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
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THE ‘COLLECTED PAPERS OF HENRY BRAD- 


SHAW, including his Memoranda and Communications read before 
the Cambridge Ae eto Society. With upwards of Ten fac- 
smiles. Edited by F. J. H. JENKINSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

THE LATIN HEPTATEUCH. Published piecemeal by 
the French printer WILLIAM MOREL (1560) and the French Bene- 
dictines E. MARTENE (1733) and J. B. PIrra (1852 —88). Critically 
reviewed by JOHN E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy. 8vo. Tos. 6d, 

A CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT MARBLES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, by Prof. ADOLF MICHAELIS. Translated by C. A. M. 


FENNELL, Litt.D. Royal 8vo. Roxburgh (Morocco back), £2. 2s. 
‘*The book is beautifully executed, and with grateful to the Syndics of the University Press 
its few handsome plates, and excellent indexes, for the liberal facilities afforded by them to- 
does much credit to the Cambridge Press. All wards the production of this important volume 
lovers of true art and of good work should be by Professor Michaelis.”—Saturday Review. 


RHODES IN ANCIENT TIMES. By CEcIL Torr, M.A. 
With six plates. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

RHODES IN MODERN TIMES. By the same Author. 
With three plates. Demy 8vo. 8s. 

THE WOODCUTTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS 
during the last quarter of the Fifteenth Century. In 3 parts. I. His- 
tory of the Woodcutters. II. Catalogue of their Woodcuts. III. List of 
Books containing Woodcuts. By W. M. Conway. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE FRENCH RENAIS- 
SANCE. An Introductory Essay. By A. A. TILLEY, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE: an Inquiry into 
the causes and phenomena of the rise of Classical Poetry in England. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 

A GRAMMAR OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE. By Prof. 
WINDISCH. Translated by Dr NORMAN MOORE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON TEACHING, delivered in the University 
of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. Fitcu, M.A., LL.D. 
Her Majesty’ s Inspector of Training Colleges. Cr. 8vo. New Edit. 5S. 


‘Mr Fitch’s book covers so wide a field ea existing vade mecum for the teacher.” 
and touches on so many burning questions that Pall Mall Gazette. 
we must be content to recommend it as the 


OCCASIONAL ADDRESSES ON EDUCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS. By S. 5S. LAURIE, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
AN ATLAS OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. In- 

tended as a Companion to Dr MILL’s “Elementary Commercial 
Geography.” By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr H. R. MILL. [| Preparing. 
A MANUAL OF CURSIVE SHORTHAND. By H.L. 
CALLENDAR, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. Ex. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 
A SYSTEM OF PHONETIC SPELLING ADAPTED 
TO ENGLISH. By H. L. CALLENDAR, M.A. Ex. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF CURSIVE SHORTHAND. Bye. 
CALLENDAR, M.A. Ex. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH METRE. By Rev. JOSEPH 
B. Mayor, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
For other books on Education, see Pitt Press Series, p. 35. 
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CONTRIB UC MONSalO2TNE. TE XxtUAL CRIs eiShl 
OF THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. Including the complete col- 
lation throughout the /z/ferno of all the MSS. at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. By the Rev. EDWARD MOORE, D.D. Demy 8vo. 2iIs. 

Suit SeIN THE ETIRRARKY: KEEATIONS. OF 
PNGEAND? With GERMANY “UN ie Six Be Nee 
GCENTURY.* By Ci. HERFORD, MA. - Crown Svo. - os. 


POVMISSTONS TO GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE 
in the University of Cambridge March 1558—9 to Jan. 1678—9 
Edited by J. VENN, Sc.D., and S.C. VENN. Demy 8vo. Ios. 

EPISTVLAE ORTELIANAE. ABRAHAMI ORTELII (Geo- 
graphi Antverpiensis) et virorvm ervditorvm ad evndem et ad 
JACOBVM COLIVM ORTELIANVM Epistvlae. Cvm_ aliqvot aliis 
epistvlis et tractatibvs qvibvsdam ab vtroqve collectis (1524—1628). 
Ex avtographis mandante Ecclesia Londino-batava edidit JOANNES 
HENRICVS HESSELS. Demy 4to. £3. 105. Vet. 

Cat atOoGUE OF JH HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 
preserved in the University Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. 
SCHILLER-SZINESSY. Volume I. containing Section 1. Zhe Holy 
Scriptures, Section il. Commentaries on the Bible. Demy 8vo. 9s. 


mm CALALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. preserved 
in the Library of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. 
Ios.each. INDEX TO THE CATALOGUE. Demy 8vo. Ios. 


A CATALOGUE OF ADVERSARIA and printed books 
preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge. 35. 6d. 


THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LI- 
brary of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Catalogued with Descriptions, and 
an Introduction, by W. G. SEARLE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Peis Oran, Ets! OF THE GRACES, 
Documents, and other Papers in the University Registry which 
concern the University Library. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CATALOGUS BIBLIOTHECA BURCKHARDTIAN. 
Demy 4to. 55. 

GRADUATI CANTABRIGIENSES: SIVE CATA- 
LOGUS exhibens nomina eorum quos gradu quocunque ornavit 
Academia Cantabrigiensis ee) (ra ti. Ry LUA De P: 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 

eee iUles OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
and for the Colleges therein, made, published and approved (1878— 
1882) under the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. 
With an Appendix. Demy 8vo._ 16s. 

STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
With Acts of Parliament relating to the University. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ORDINANCES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. Demy 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 

WU sts, sIATUIES AND DIRECTIONS affectine 
(1) The Professorships of the University. (2) The Scholarships 
and Prizes. (3) Other Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


COMPENDIUM of UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS. 6d. 
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Che Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges. 


GENERAL EDITOR: THE VERY REVEREND J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 





‘It is difficult to commend too highly this excellent series.” —Guardian. 


““The modesty of the general title of this series has, we believe, led many to misunderstand 
its character and underrate its value. The books are well suited for study in the upper forms of 
our best schools, but not the less are they adapted to the wants of all Bible students who are not 
specialists. We doubt, indeed, whether any of the numerous popular commentaries recently 
issued in this country will be found more serviceable for general use.” —Academzy. 


*“One of the most popular and useful literary enterprises of the nineteenth century.”—Bafptist 
1 pop a's p y 
Magazine. 


“Of great value. The whole series of comments for schools is highly esteemed by students 
capable of forming a judgment. The books are scholarly without being pretentious: information 
is so given as to be easily understood.” —Sword and Trowel. 


The Very Reverend J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, has 
undertaken the general editorial supervision of the work, assisted by a staff of 
eminent coadjutors. Some of the books have been already edited or undertaken 
by the following gentlemen : 


Rev. A. CARR, M.A., late Assistant Master at Wellington College. 

Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Rev. S. Cox, Nottingham. 

Rev. A. B. DAvipson, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Edinburgh. 

The Ven. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Rev. C. D. GInsBurG, LL.D. 

Rev. A. E. HuMPHREYs, M.A., date Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew. 

Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., late Professor at St David's College, Lampeter. 

Rev. J. R. Lumby, D.D., NMorristan Professor of Divinity. 

Rey. G. F. MAcLeEar, D.D., Warden of St Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 

Rev. H. C. G. MouLk, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Principal of 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 

Rev. E. H. PEROWNE, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

The Ven. T. T. PEROWNE, B.D., Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D., Master of University College, Durham. 

The Very Rev. E. H. PLuMptTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

Rev. H. E. RYLE, M.A., Halsean Professor of Divinity, 

W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., Professor of Arabic and Fellow of Christ's 
College. 

The Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, M.A., Dean of Gloucester. 

Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. Cozz. 
Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Feap. 8vo. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 
With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

Hh BOOK OP JUDGES By the Rey | |. bias, M.A, 
With Map. 35. 6d. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
KIRKPATRICK, B.D. With Map. 3s. 6d. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
KIRKPATRICK, B.D. With 2 Maps. 35. 6d. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. By Rev. Prof. Lumpy, D.D. 35. 6d. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF KINGS. By the same Editor. 35. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 5s. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. By the Very Rev. E. H. 
PLUMPTRE, D.D. 5s. 

THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. Srreaneg, 
M.A. With Map. 45. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF HOSEA. By Rev. T. K. CHEyng, M.A., D.D. 35. 

THE BOOKS OF OBADIAH AND JONAH. By Archdeacon 
PEROWNE. 25. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF MICAH. By Rev. T. K. Cueyne, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. By Arch- 
deacon PEROWNE. 3s. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With 2 Maps. 25. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F. MAcLEAR, D.D. With 4 Maps. 25. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Archdeacon 
F, W. FARRAR. With 4 Maps. 45. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. With 4 Maps. 45. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 
Lumsy, D.D. With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
MouLE, M.A. 35. 6d. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. 
J.J. Lias, M.A. With a Map and Plan. 2s. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
Rey. J. f. Lias, M.A. 2s. 

Pie Eriol TO [HE EPHESIANS. By the Rey. H.C. G, 
MOuULE, M.A. 25. 6d. 

PoE BriIstLi YO THE PHILIPPIANS..- By the Rev. TC. G. 
MOULE, M.A. 25. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Arch. FARRAR. 35. 6d. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the Very Rev. 
fe He PLUMPERE, 1, D; 15. 6c, 

Hi Peis LS. OF Si PHEER AND. SI  }UDE. By the 
same Editor. 25. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, 
M.A., D.D. 39. 6d. 


Logon. Co J ACLAY (* SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. Coz. 
Preparing. 
THE’ BOOK OF GENESIS. By the Very Rev. the DEAN oF 


PETERBOROUGH. 

THE BOOKS OF EXODUS, NUMBERS AND DEUTERO- 
NOMY. By the Rev. C. D. GinsBurRG, LL.D. 

THE BOOKS OF EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. By the Rev. 
Prof. RYLE, M.A. 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By the Rev. Prof. Kirkpatrick, B.D. 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. By W. Ropertson Situ, M.A. 

THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. By the Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 

JHE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By the Rev. Eo i 
PEROWNE, D.D. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. 
bythe Rey. H. C. Gs Movie, M.A, 

THE EPISTLES TO TIMOTHY AND TITUS. By the Rev. 
A. E. HUMPHREYS, M.A. 





THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 
THE VERY REVEREND J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D. 


Now Ready. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With 4 Maps. 45. 6d. 


**Copious illustrations, gathered from a great variety of sources, make his notes a very valu- 
able aid to the student. They are indeed remarkably interesting, while all explanations on 
meanings, applications, and the like are distinguished by their lucidity and good sense.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rey. 


G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. With 3 Maps. 4s. 6d. 
‘* The Cambridge Greek Testament, of which Dr Maclear’s edition of the Gospel according to 

St Mark is a volume, certainly supplies a want. Without pretending to compete with the leading 
commentaries, or to embody very much original research, it forms a most satisfactory introduction 
to the study of the New Testament in the original. .. Dr Maclear’s introduction contains all that 
is known of St Mark’s life, an account of the circumstances in which the Gospel was composed, 
an excellent sketch of the special characteristics of this Gospel; an analysis, and a chapter on the 
text of the New Testament generally ... The work is completed by three good maps.”—Satur- 
day Review. . 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Archdeacon 

FARRAR. With 4 Maps. 6s. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. 
PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. With 4 Maps. 6s. 


“A valuable addition has also been made to ‘The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools,’ 
Dr Plummer’s notes on ‘the Gospel according to St John’ are scholarly, concise, and instructive, 
and embody the results of much thought and wide reading.” —E xfosztor. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Prof. Lumpy, D.D., 
with 4 Maps. 6s. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 35. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. [Preparing. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Arch. FARRAR. 35. 67. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. PLuMMER, 
M.A.,D.D. 4s. 
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[Copies of the Pitt Press Series may generally be obtained bound in two parts for 
Class use, the text and notes in separate volumes.| 


iG oe eK: 


ARISTOPHANES—AVES. With English Notes and 
Introduction by W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. Mew Edition. 35. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES—PLUTUS. By thesame Editor. 35. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES—RANAE. By the same Editor. 35. 6d. 


EURIPIDES. HERACLEID. With Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes by E. A. Beck, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall. 3s. 6d. 


Demir bnSs HERCULES FPURENS. With Intro- 


ductions, Notesand Analysis. By A. Gray, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
and J. T. HuTCHINSON, M.A., Christ’s College. New Edition. 25, 


BURIPIDES “HIPPOLYIUS. By W. 5S. HADLEY, MLA, 


Fellow of Pembroke College. 2s. 


Peietr One TPeIGHENEIT ASIN AULIS:: By Co BS, 
HEADLAM, B.A. Fellow of Trinity Hall. [li the Press. 


HERODOTUS, Book VI. Edited with Notes, Introduction 


and Maps by E.S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College. 4s. 


HERODOTUS, Book VIII., CHAps. 1—g9o0. By the same 
Editor. 35. 6d. 
““We could not wish for a better introduction to Herodotus.” — Yournal of Education. 
HERODOTUS, Book IX., Caps. 1—89. By the same 
Editor. 35. 6d. 


HOMER—ODYSSEY, Book IX. With Introduction, Notes 
and Appendices. By G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer 
of Sidney Sussex College. 25. 6d. 


HOMER—ODYSSEY, Book X. By the same Editor. 25. 6d. 


LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON PISCATOR ET DE 
LUCTU, with English Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, with Appendix. 35. 6a, 


PLATONIS APOLOGIA SOCRATIS. With Introduction, 
Notes and Appendices by J. ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 


Emmanuel College. 35. 6d. 
‘*A worthy representative of English Scholarship.” —Classical Review. 


—— CRITO. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix. 


By the same Editor. 25. 6d. 
‘‘Mr Adam, already known as the author of a careful and scholarly edition of the Apology 
of Plato, will, we think, add to his reputation by his work upon the Crito.”—Academy. 
“A scholarly edition of a dialogue which has never been really well edited in English.”— 
Guardian. 


—— EUTHYPHRO. By the same Editor.  [/z the Press. 


PLUTARCH. LIVES OF THE GRACCHI. With Intro- 
duction, Notes and Lexicon by Rev. Husert A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 6s. 
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PLUTARCH. LIFE OF NICIAS. With Introduction 
and Notes. By Rev. HuBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 55. 
**This edition is as careful and thorough as Dr Holden’s work always is.” —Sectator. 
PLUTARCH. LIFE OF SULLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Lexicon. By the Rev. HuBErT A. HOLpEN, M.A., LL.D. 6s. 


PLUTARCH. LIFE OF TIMOLEON. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Lexicon. By Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 
[Nearly ready. 


SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. School Edition, 
with Introduction and Commentary, by R. C. Jess, Litt. D., LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 45. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. Book VII. With Notes and Introduction, 
By H. R. Torrennam, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College. [Zz the Press. 


XENOPHON.—AGESILAUS. The Text revised with 


Critical and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, Analysis, and Indices. By 
H. HAILsTONE, M.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse. 25. 62. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, Books I. III. IV. and V. 
With a Map and English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of 
St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 25. each. 

‘Mr Pretor’s ‘ Anabasis of Xenophon, Book IV.’ displays a union of accurate Cambridge 
scholarship, with experience of what is required by learners gained in examining middle-class 
schools. ‘The text is large and clearly printed, and the notes explain all difficulties. . . . Mr 
Pretor’s notes seem to be all that could be wished as regards grammar, geography, and other 
matters.” —The Academy. 


— — BOOKS II. VI.and VII. By the same. 2s. 6d. each. 


“(Had we to introduce a young Greek scholar to Xenophon, we should esteem ourselves 
fortunate in having Pretor’s text-book as our chart and guide.”—Conxtemporary Review. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. By A. PRETOR, M.A., Text 


and Notes, complete in two Volumes. 7s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books I. II. With In- 
troduction, Notes and Map. By Rev. H. A. HoLpENn, M.A., LL.D. 
2vols. Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. Notes. 6s. 


“The work is worthy of the editor’s well-earned reputation for scholarship and industry.” — 


Atheneum. 
Books III., IV., V. By the same Editor. 5s. 


“Dr Holden’s Commentary is equally good in history and in scholarship.” —Saturday Review. 








ll. LATIN. 


BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 20 


III., 1V., the Text from the very ancient MS. in the Cambridge University 
Library, collated with six other MSS. Edited, with a life from the German of 
EBERT, and with Notes, &c. by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin, 
and J. R. Lumsy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Revised edition. 


75. 6d. Books I. and II. Ju the Press. 


‘*TIn Bede’s works Englishmen can go back to ovigines of their history, unequalled for 
form and matter by any modern European nation. Prof. Mayor has done good service in ren- 
dering a part of Bede’s greatest work accessible to those who can read Latin with ease. He 
has adorned this edition of the third and fourth books of the ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ with that 
amazing erudition for which he is unrivalled among Englishmen and rarely equalled by Germans, 
And however interesting and valuable the text may be, we can certainly apply to his notes 
the expression, La sauce vaut mieux que le poisson. They are literally crammed with interest- 
ing information about early English life. For though ecclesiastical in name, Bede’s history treats 
of all parts of the national life, since the Church had points of contact with all.” —Z xaminer. 
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CAroMR sO bE WO GALLICO COMMENT. sd “With 
Maps and English Notes by A. G. PEsKeTT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


CAs A DE BRELO GALELICO COMMENT Ti 
By the same Editor. 25. 


Cisco nk Orbe LO Geel co CONNIE NT IT rir 
by the same Editor. 35. 


CAESAR. DE BELLO GALLICO COMMENT. IV. AND V. 
and COMMENT. VII. by the same Editor. 25. each. 


CAbsaAkR DE BELILO GALLICO COMMENT. Vi. AND 
COMMENT. VIII. by the same Editor. 15. 6¢. each. 


CICERO, ACTIO PRIMA IN €. VEKREM. » With 


Introduction and Notes. By H. Cowls, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


CICERO. DE AMICIITIA. Edited by J. 5. REID, Litt D, 


Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. New Edition, with 
Additions. 35. 6d. 

‘Mr Reid has decidedly attained his aim, namely, ‘a thorough examination of the Latinity 
of the dialogue.’..... The revision of the text is most valuable, and comprehends sundry 
acute corrections.... ‘his volume, like Mr Reid’s other editions, is a solid gain to the scholar- 
ship of the country.” —A thexeunt. 

“*A more distinct gain to scholarship is Mr Reid’s able and thorough edition of the De 
Amicitia of Cicero, a work of which, whether we regard the exhaustive introduction or the 
instructive and most suggestive commentary, it would be difficult to speak too highly. . . . When 
we come to the commentary, we are only amazed by its fulness in proportion to its bulk. 
Nothing 1s overlooked which can tend to enlarge the learner’s general knowledge of Ciceronian 
Latin or to elucidate the text.”— Saturday Review. 


CICERO. DE SENECTUTE. Edited by J. S. REM, 
Litt.D. Revised Edition. 35. 6d. 


‘““The notes are excellent and scholarlike, adapted for the upper forms of public schools, and 
likely to be useful even to more advanced students.”—Guardian, 


Pieri Oo; DIVINALTIO IN O:. CAECILIUM ET ACTIO 
PRIMA IN C. VERREM. With Introduction and Notes by W. E. 
HEITLAND, M.A., and HERBERT COWIE, M.A., Fellows of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. 35. 


CICERO. PHILIPPICA SECUNDA. With Introduction 
and Notes by A. G. PEsKETT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College. 3s. 6d. 


Cre RO rk ARCHIA PORTIA Edited by J. 5. REM, 
Litt.D. Revised Edition. 25. 

‘*Tt is an admirable specimen of careful editing. An Introduction tells us everything we could 

wish to know about Archias, about Cicero’s connexion with him, about the merits of the trial, and 

the genuineness of the speech. The text is well and carefully printed. ‘The notes are clear and 


scholar-like.. . . No boy can master this little volume without feeling that he has advanced a long 
step in scholarship.’ "—The Academy. 


Gieeno FRO BALBO. Edited by |, 5S. REID, LittD. 
Ps. Oa. 


‘““We are bound to recognize the pains devoted in the annotation of these two orations to the 
minute and thorough study of their Latinity, both in the ordinary notes and in the textual 
appendices.”—Saturday Review. 


CICERO. PRO MILONE, with a Translation of Asconius’ 
Introduction, Marginal Analysis and English Notes. Edited by the Rev. 
JOHN SMyrH PurrToNn, B.D., late President and Tutor of St Catharine’s 
College. 25. 6d. 


‘*The editorial work is excellently done.”—7The Academy. 


London: C. F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
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CICERO. PRO MURENA. With English Introduction 
and Notes. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer 

of St John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, carefully revised. 35. 
“Those students are to be deemed tortunate who have to food Cicero’s lively | and brilliant 
oration for L. Murena with Mr Heitland’s handy edition, which may be pronounced ‘four-square’ 


in point of equipment, and which has, not without good reason, attained the honours of a 
second edition.”—Saturday Keview. 


CICERO. PRO PLANCIO. Edited by H. A. HOLDEN, 
LL.D., Examiner in Greek to the University of London. Second Edition. 
45. 6d. 


CICERO. PRO SULLA. Edited by J. S. REID, Litt.D. 
35. 6d. 


in tte Reid is so well known to scholars as a commentator on Cicero that a new work from him 
scarcely needs any commendation of ours. His edition of the speech P70 Suda is fully equal in 
merit to the volumes which he has already published . .. It would be difficult to speak too highly 
of the notes. here could be no better way of gaining an insight into the characteristics of 
Cicero’s style and the Latinity of his period than by making a careful study of this speech with 
the aid of Mr Reid’s commentary ... Mr Reid’s intimate knowledge of the minutest details of 
scholarship enables him to detect and explain the slightest points of distinction between the 
usages of different authors and different periods... The notes are followed by a valuable 
appendix on the text, and another on points of orthography; an excellent index brings the work 
to a close.”—Saturday Review. 


CICERO. SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. With Introduction 
and Notes. By W. D. PEARMAN, M.A., Head Master of Potsdam School, 
Jamaica. 25. 


HORACE. EPISTLES, Book I. With Notes and Intro- 
duction by E. 5. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College 
2s. Od. 


LIVY. Book XXI. With Notes, Introduction and Maps. 
3y M.S. DIMSDALE, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 25. 6d. 


LIVY. Book XXII. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. 


LUCAN. PHARSALIA LIBER PRIMUS. Edited with 
English Introduction and Notes by W. E. HeirLanp, M.A. and C. E. 
HLAsKINS, M.A., Fellows and Lecturers of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
Is. 6d. 


“A careful and scholarlike production.”—7zmees. 
‘In nice parallels of Lucan from Latin poets and from Shakspeare, Mr Haskins and Mr 
Heitland deserve praise.” —Saturday Review. 


LUCRETIUS. Book V. With Notes and Introduction by 
J. D. Durr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 25. 
OVID. FASTI. Liber VI. With a Plan of Rome and 
Notes by A. StpGwick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Is. 6d. 
‘* Mr Sidgwick’s editing of the Sixth Book of Ovid's Fasti furnishes a careful and serviceable 
volume for average students. It eschews ‘construes’ which supersede the use of the dictionary, 
but gives full explanation of grammatical usages and historical and mythical allusions, besides 


illustrz ting peculiarities of style, true and false « derivations, and the more remarkable variations of 
the text.”"—Saturday Review. 


OUINTUS CURT EUS. A Portion citi ee 


(ALEXANDER IN INDIA.) By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, and T. E. RAVEN, B.A., Assistant Master 
in Sherborne School. 35. 6d. 


‘Equally commendable as a genuine addition to the existing stock of school-books is 
Alexander in India, a compilation from the eighth and ninth books of Q. Curtius, edited for 


the Pitt Press by Messrs Heitland and Raven.... The work of Curtius has merits of its 
own, which, in former generations, made it a favourite with English scholars, and which still 
make ier popular text-book in Continental schools. ..... ‘The reputation of Mr Heitland is a 


sufficient guarantee for the scholarship of the notes, which are ample without being excessive 
and the book is well furnished with all that is needful in the nature of maps, indices, and 
appendices,” —Academy. 


Loudon: C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cie Une Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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Veer NE orisha ey Ny 
Vib ExX XX, XII Edited*with Notes ‘by A~ SIpDGWicK, M-A.; 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 1s. 6a. each. 

** Mr Sidgwick’s Vergil is...... we believe, the best school edition of the poet.”—Guardian. 

‘*Mr Arthur Sidgwick’s * Vergil, Aeneid, Book XII.’ is worthy of his reputation, and is dis- 
tinguished by the same acuteness and accuracy of knowledge, appreciation of a boy’s difficultie 
and ingenuity and resource in meeting them, which we have on other occasions had reason 
praise in these pages.” —The Academy. 

‘As masterly in its clearly divided preface and appendices as in the sound and independent 
character of its annotations. ... There is a great deal more in the notes than mere compilation 
and suggestion.... No difficulty is left unnoticed or unhandled.”—Saturday Review. 


VERGIL. AENEID. Lipri 1X. X.in one volume. 3s. 


VERGII ABNEID: LIpei X., XI, AIL in one volume. 
35. 6d. 


VERGIL. BUCOLICS. With Introduction and Notes, by 


the same Editor. Is. 6d. 


Wisi GEORGICS. Lispri tf. 1h By the same 
iditor; = 25. 


WeeGii. GEORGICS, Lipei Jil IV. By the tsame 


Editor. 2s. 
‘“This volume, which completes the Pitt Press edition of Virgil’s Georgics, is distinguished by 
the same admirable judgment and first-rate scholarship as are conspicuous in the former volume 
and in the ‘‘ Aeneid” by the same talented editor.”-—A thenwume. 





i PRENG RAH. 
Cove re tA SUITE DUMENTEUR. A Comedy 


in Five Acts. Edited with Fontenelle’s Memoir of the Author, Voltaire’s 
Critical Remarks, and Notes Philological and Historical. By the late 
GUSTAVE MASSON. 25. 


DE BONNECHOSE. LAZARE HOCHE. With Four 


Maps, Introduction and Commentary, by C. CoLBEcK, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Revised Edition. 2s, 


D’HARLEVILLE. LE VIEUX CELIBATAIRE. A 
Comedy. With a Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and 
Historical Notes. By GUSTAVE MASSON. 25, 

DE LAMARTINE. JEANNE D’ARC. With a Map 
and Notes Historical and Philological and a Vocabulary by Rev. A. C. 
CLAPIN, M.A., St John’s College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-es-Lettres of 
the University of France. Enlarged Edition. — 25. 

DE VIGNY. LA CANNE DE JONC. Edited with Notes 
iby ixev. 11. A. BULL, M.A. 2s. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. LA GUERRE. With Map, 


Introduction and Commentary by the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A. 35. 

Peo CONN DB STAKRL-HOLSTEIN LE DIREC- 
TOIRE. (Considérations sur la Revolution Frangaise. ‘Troisi¢me et 
quatrieme parties.) With a Critical Notice of the Author, a Chronological 
Table, and Notes Historical and Philological, by G. Masson, b.A., and 
G. W. PRoTHERO, M.A. Kevised and enlarged Edition. 25, 

‘* Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring us face to face 
respectively with periods of history which it is right should be known thoroughly, and which 
are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes. ‘he latter in particular, an extract from the 


world-known work of Madame de Staél on the French Revolution, is beyond all praise for 
the excellence both of its style and of its matter.”— 7zses. 





London: C. F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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LA BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. DIX AN- 


NEES D’EXIL. Livre II. CuHapitres 1—8. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, a Selection of Poetical Fragments by Madame de 
Staél’s Contemporaries, and Notes Historical and Philological. By GUSTAVE 
MASSON and G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. Revised and enlarged edition. 25. 


LEMERCIER. FREDEGONDE ET BRUNEHAUDT. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Edited with Notes, Genealogical and Chronological 
Tabies, a Critical Introduction and a Biographical Notice. By GUSTAVE 
MASSON. 25. 


MOLIERE. LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, Comé- 
die-Ballet en Cing Actes. (1670.) With a life of Moliére and Grammatical 
and Philological Notes. By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN. Revised Edition. ts. 6d. 


MOLIERE. L7ECOLE DES FEMMES. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 25. 6d. 


‘¢Mr Saintsbury’s clear and scholarly notes are rich in illustration of the valuable kind that 
vivifies textual comment and criticism.” —Saturday Review. 


PIRON. LA METROMANIE, A Comedy, with a Bio- 


een Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By 
. MASSON. 25, 


SAINTE- BEUVE. M. DARU (Causeries du Lundi, Vol. 1X.). 
With Biographical Sketch of the Author, and Notes Philological and Histo- 
rical. By GUSTAVE MASSON, 25. 


SAINTINE. LA PICCIOLA. The Text, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Map, by Rev. A. C. CLAPIN. 25. 


SCRIBE anD LEGOUVE. BATAILLE DE DAMES. 
Edited by Rev. H. A. BULL, M.A. 25. 


SCRIBE. LE VERRE D’EAU. With a Biographical 
Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By C. COLBECK, 
BMA: a8. 


‘* Tt may be national prejudice, but we consider this edition far superior to any of the series 
which hitherto have been edited exclusively by foreigners. MrColbeck seems better to under- 
stand the wants and difficulties of an English boy. The etymological notes especially are admi- 
rable. ... The historical notes and introduction are a piece of thorough honest work.”— Yournal 
of Education. 


SEDAINE. LE PHILOSOPHE SANS LE SAVOIR. 
Edited with Notes by Rev. H. A. BULL, M.A., late Master at Wellington 
College. 25. 


THIERRY. LETTRES SUR L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE 
(XIII.—XXIV.).. By GUSTAVE Masson, B.A. and G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. 
With Map. 25. 6d. 


THIERRY. RECITS DES TEMPS MEROVINGIENS 
I—I1I. Edited by GusravE Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., and A. R. RoPEs, 
M.A. With Map. 3s. 


VILLEMAIN. LASCARIS, ou LES GRECS DU XV*. 
SLECLE, Nouvelle Historique, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
a Selection of Poems on Greece, and Notes Historical and Philological. 
By GUSTAVE MAssON, B.A. 25. 





London: C. F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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VOX ei otOlLe EDU SIBCI DE pra Ob IS <hy. 
Part I. Chaps. IL.—XIII. Edited with Notes Philological and Historical, 
Biographical and Geographical Indices, etc. by G. Masson, B.A. Univ. 
Gallic., and G. W. PRorHERo, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
2s. 6d. 


o--- Pan tis, Chaps. XEV XXIV. With Three Maps 


of the Period. By the same Editors. 2s. 6a. 


ee eit lle Chapa. tO the. CG) by tic -camic 
Editors. 25. 6d. 


XAVIER DE MAISTRE. LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. 
LE LEPREUX DE LA CITE D’AOSTE. With Biographical Notice, 
Critical Appreciations, and Notes. By G. MASSON, B.A. 25. 


IV. GERMAN. 
BALLADS ON GERMAN HISTORY. Arranged and 


Annotated by W. WAGNER, Ph. D., late Professor at the Johanneum, 
Hamburg. 25. 

““Tt carries the reader rapidly through some of the most important incidents connected with 
the German race and name, from the invasion of Italy by the Visigoths under their King Alaric, 
down tothe Franco-German War and the installation of the present Emperor. ‘The notes supply 
very well the connecting links between the successive periods, and exhibit in its various phases of 
growth and progress, or the reverse, the vast unwieldy mass which constitutes modern Germany.” 
— Times. 


BENEDIX. DOCTOR WESPE. Lustspiel in fiinf Auf- 


ziigen. Edited with Notes by KARL HERMANN BREUL, M.A. 35 


Peby iG DER SIAAT FRIEDKRICHS DES GROS- 
SEN. With Notes. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 2s. 


GERMAN DACTYLIC POETRY. Arranged and Anno- 


tated by the same Editor. 35. 


Goethe's Knabenjabhre. (1749—1759.) GOETHE’S BOY- 
HOOD: being the First Three Books of his Autobiography. Arranged 
and Annotated by the same Editor. 2s. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. With 
an Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Revised edition by J. W. 
CARTMELL, M.A. 35. 6d. 


‘““The notes are among the best that we know, with the reservation that they are often too 
abundant.”~—Academy. 


Getz inOW, ZORF UND SCHWERT.  Lustspiel ia 


fiinf Aufziigen von. With a Biographical and Historical Introduction, English 
Notes, and an Index. By H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.). 35. 6d. 
‘“‘We are glad to be able to notice a careful edition of K. Gutzkow’s amusing comedy 
‘Zopf and Schwert’ by Mr H. J. Wolstenholme. ... These notes are abundant and contain 
references to standafd grammatical works.”—Acadency. 


HAUFF. DAS BILD DES KAISERS. Edited by KARL 
HERMANN BreEvL, M.A., Ph.D. 35. 


felon. DAS WIRTHSHAUS IM SPESSAK... Hdited 
by as SCHLOTTMANN, Ph. D., late Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 
35. 6d. 


HAUFF. DIE KARAVANE. Edited with Notes by A. 


SCHLOTTMANN, Ph. D. 3s. 6d. 





London: C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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IMMERMANN. DER OBERHOF. A Tale of West- 


phalian Life. With a Life of Immermann and English Notes, by WILHELM 
WAGNER, Ph.D., late Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. 3s. 


KOHLRAUSCH. Das Jahr 1813 (THE YEAR 1813). With 
English Notes. By W. WAGNER. 25. 


LESSING AND GELLERT. SELECTED FABLES. 


Edited with Notes by KARL HERMANN BreEuL, M.A., Lecturerin German 
at the University of Cambridge. 35. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. Selections from. Edited 
by JAMES SiMk, M.A. 35. 


RAUMER. Ser erfte Kreuzzug (THE FIRST CRUSADE). 


Condensed from the Author’s ‘History of the Hohenstaufen’, with a life of 
RAUMER, two Plans and English Notes. By W. WAGNER. 25. 
“*Certainly no more interesting book could be made the subject of examinations. The story 
of the First Crusade has an undying interest. The notes are, onthe whole, good.”—Educational 
Times. 


RIEHL. CULTURGESCHICH PVICHE NOV 
With Grammatical, Philological, and Historical Notes, and a Complete 
Index, by H. J. WoLsTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.). 4s. 6d. 

UHLAND. ERNST, HERZOG VON SCHWABEN. With 


Introduction and Notes. By H. J. WonstTeENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.), 
Lecturer in German at Newnham College, Cambridge. 35. 6d. 





V. ENGLISH. 


ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. A SKETCH OF, FROM 


THALES TO CICERO, by Josepu B. Mavor, M.A. 35. 6d. 

‘Professor Mayor contributes to the Pitt Press Series 4 Sketch artes ut Philosophy in 
which he has endeavoured to give a general view of the philosophical systems illustrated by the 
genius of the masters of metaphysic al and ethical science from ‘Thales to Cicero. In the course 
of his sketch he takes occasion to give concise analyses of Plato’s Republic, and of the Ethics and 
Politics of Aristotle; and these abstracts will be to some readers not the least useful portions of 
the book.” — The Guardian. 


ARISTOTLE. OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF. 
Compiled by EDWIN WALLACE, M.A., LL.D. (St Andrews), late Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford. Third Edition Enlarged. 4s. 6d. 

‘A judicious selection of characteristic passages, arranged in paragraphs, each of which is 
preceded by a masterly and perspicuous English analysis.” — Scotsman. 
“*Gives in a comparatively small compass a very good sketch of Aristotle’s teaching.”—Saé. 

Review. 


BACON’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF KING 
HENRY VII. With Notes by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D. 35. 


COWLEY’S ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
the Rev. J. RAwson Lumpy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of eoiewe Fellow 
of St Catharine’s College. 45. 


GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL. A 
Sketch of the Commodities and the Countries of the World. By H. R. 
MILL, Sc.D., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Commercial Geography in the Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh. rs. 


MORE'S HISTORY OF KING RICHARD III. Edited 
with Notes, Glossary and Index of Names. By J. RAwson Lumpy, D.D. 
to which is added the conclusion of the History of King Richard ITI. as given 
in the continuation of Hardyng’s Chronicle, London, 1543. 35. 6d. 





London: C.F. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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MORES UlOPIA.« With Notes by the ne J. RAWSON 
IGUNMBY,, 1). Ds 7 oc 0a: 


“Tt was originally written in Latin and does not find a place on ordinary bookshelves. A very 
great boon has therefore been conferred on the general English reader by the managers of the 
Pitt Press Series, in the issue of a convenient little volume of A7ove’s Utopia not in the original 
Latin, but in the quaint English Translation thereof made by Raphe Robynson, which adds a 
linguistic interest to the intrinsic merit of the work. . . . All this has been edited in a most com- 
plete and scholarly fashion by Dr J. R. Lumby, the Norrisian Professor of Divinity, whose name 
alone is a sufficient warrant for its accuracy. It is areal addition to the modern stock of classical 
English literature.” —Guardian. 


THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN, edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, Litt.D., formerly Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 35. 6d. 


“This edition of a play that is well worth study, for more reasons than one, by so careful a 
scholar as Mr Skeat, deserves a hearty welcome.” —A theneumne. 
‘Mr Skeat is a conscientious editor, and has left no difficulty unexplained.”’—77zmzes. 


VI. EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


COMENIUS. JOHN AMOS, Bishop of the Moravians. His 
Life and Educational Works, by S. S. LAuriE, M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition, revised. 35. 6. 


BOP ION TIRE CECIURES ON THE PRAC- 
TICE OF. I. On Marking, by H. W. Eve, M.A. II. On Stimulus, by 
A. Sipewick, M.A. III. On the Teaching of Latin Verse Composition, by 
E. A. ABBOTT, D.D. 2s. 


LOCKE ON EDUCATION. With Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 35. 6d. 


““The work before us leaves nothing to be desired. It is of convenient form and reasonable 
price, accurately printed, and accompanied by notes which are admirable. ‘There is no teacher 
too young to find this book interesting; there is no teacher too old to find it profitable.”— 7he 
School Bulletin, New York. 


NIG ON > TRACIATE ON EDUCATION. ...A fac 


simile reprint from the Edition of 1673. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 25. 

‘“A separate reprint of Milton’s famous letter to Master Samuel Hartlib was a desideratum, 
and we are grateful to Mr Browning for his elegant and scholarly edition, to which is prefixed the 
careful vésumé of the work given in his ‘History of Educational Theories.’ "__Yournal of 
Education. 


MODERN Sea NGUAGES. ERBCTURES: ON: ‘THE 
TEACHING OF, delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent 
Term, 1887. By C. CoLBEck, M.A., Assistant Master of Harrow School. 2s. 


ON STIMULUS. A Lecture delivered for the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate at Cambridge, May 1882, by A. StpGwick, M.A. sts. 


TEACHER. GENERAL AIMS OF THE, AND FORM 
MANAGEMENT. Two Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge 
in the Lent Term, 1883, by Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., and R. B. Poo.r, 
B.D. Head Master of Bedford Modern School. ts. 6d. 


TEACHING. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF. By the 


Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A., late Head Master of Uppingham School 
and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. New Edition. 4s. 6d. 
‘Any attempt to summarize the contents of the volume would fail to give our readers a 
taste of the pleasure that its perusal has given us.” —Yournal of Education. 


[Other Volumes are in preparation. | 





London: C.F. CLAV & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warchouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


Gnibersttyp of Cambridge. 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Examination Papers, for various years, with the Regulations for the 
Examination. Demy 8vo. 2s. each, or by Post 2s. 2d. 


Class Lists, for various years, Boys 1s., Girls 6d. 


Annual Reports of the Syndicate, with Supplementary Tables showing 
the success and failure of the Candidates. 2s. each, by Post 2s. 3d. 


HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


_ Examination Papers for various years, to which are added the Regu- 
lations for the Examination. Demy 8vo. 2s. each, by Post 2s. 2d. 


Class Lists, for various years. Is.each. By Post 1s. 2d. 
Reports of the Syndicate. Demy 8vo. Is., by Post Is. 2d. 


LOCAL LECTURES SYNDICATE. 
Calendar for the years 1875—80. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 25.; for 1880—81. Is. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING SYNDICATE. 


Examination Papers for various years, fo which are added the kegu- 
lations for the Examination. Demy 8vo. 6a., by Post 7d. 














CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REPORTER. 
Published by Authority. 
Containing all the Official Notices of the University, Reports of 
Discussions in the Schools, and Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philosophical, Antiquarian and Philological Societies. 3d. weekly. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
These Papers are published in occasional numbers every Term, and in 
volumes for the Academical year. 


VoL. XVI. Parts 44 to 65. PAPERS for the Year 1886—87, 155. cloth. 
VOL. AView. G& 5 TO oD, i, i. 1887—88, 15s. cloth. 
VOL AVill, 4, 257 to 107, i, ii 1888—8o, 15s. cloth. 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations. 
Papers set in the Examination for Certificates, July, 1888. 25. 6d. 


List of Candidates who obtained Certificates at the Examination 
held in 1888 ; and Supplementary Tables. 6d. 


Regulations of the Board for 1889. o9d. 
Regulations for the Commercial Certificate, 1889. 3d. 
Report of the Board for the year ending Oct. 31, 1888. rs. 


Studies from the Morphological Laboratory in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Edited by ADAM SeEDGwick, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. II. Part I. Royal 8vo. tos. 
Vol. II, Part II. 75.6d@. Vol. III. Part I. 7s. 6¢. Vol. III. Part II. 75. 6d. 
Vol. IV. Part I. 125. 6d. Vol. IV. Part II. ros. Vol. IV. Part III. 5s. 


London: C. J. CLAY anp SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE. 

GLASGOW: 263, ARGYLE STREET. 
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